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CHAPTER 20 

THE SACIUEICES OF THE ClUl’TA lUTUAL 

§ 1 . General GltaracIcriMiC'^ 

Tjie rites of Uic C^auta ritua] have imidi i.ssentially in coniinon, in addition 
to the necessity of the use of tlie three or one at least of the tlure tires in 
place of the domestic lire. They necessitate tlic presence ofjM’icsts numbering 
from one up to sixteen, or witli the KausUakins se\enteen,’ to whom should be 
added the actual jierformers of some of the minor actions in the more eorupli- 
ealed’forms of tlie ritual, whose number is not defined, and whose menial 
functions rendered them of no eonseejuenee in the eyes of the ])ri<*sts of the 
hi^hvr rank. It is ob\ ions, for instance, that in tlie slau'jhterinj^ of the vu'tims 
there must often huv(‘ bi-en need for otlier aid than that of the Adhvaryu and 
his assistants proper, and the Cunutrs are oeeasionally refiM-red to as charged 
with the actual slaying: more often a ^'eneral term like ser\ant is used to 
a})ply to such Iu-Ijhts. 

As a result of tlu- eonslanl devek)])ment of the ritual, the festi\’als of the 
Crauta ty})e are full of details which are of no eonseijuenee with repird to the 
meaiiine of the saerihee : jiraetieally in no ease is an important rile addressed 
to one ^fod only : the < ffort on the eonlrary was clearly to find as much room 
as }K)ssible for as many ^anis as jiossible. We find, too, many variations 
ainon^f the details of the rites, of which but a few can be reduced to anv simple 
]>nne]j)le. Thus «e know that some families like the .bimada^mis and tlie 
iUirpis made five divisions or layers (*f the offering's, while other families 
made but four, whence the former ar<- called paucdvaitiii.y, and the latter 
caiuraiatlifis. Another distinction which lias more relit,Mous value is the 
differences between families liased on the distmetion of the use of Taufiuajuit 
or Narayansa, as one of the deities m\oked at the Ajiri litanies of the animal 
saenfiee,^ while the differciu’c of dressing' the hair is also of interest from the 
point of view of social usa^H's,^ ha\’in^ many parallels in other lands. 

In the Sutras the j>rinei])le is laid down that the saerifices are to be dis¬ 
tinguished as Prakrtis and Vikrtis, the former being the base on which the 
later are built up; thus the new-and full-moon saenfiecs arc the model for 
other sacrifices of the tyjie known as Isti, and for the animal sacrifice, in its 
form as an offering to Agni and Soma, on which further animal offerings are 
based. The Agnistoma again is tlie fundamental form of the Soma saeriOce : 

' See Keith, lUg'Vrda limhitumas, pj). 4H, ' Weber, lud. Stud. x. HU ff. 

4U8, n, I. * Zimmer. A{ti7i(l. Lclmi, p. 2U4; Ilillc- 

* K^'S. i. 9, ; Eggehng, SPE. xii. ]92. brandt, HituallitUrntur, pp. 7, 8. 
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on it are based other performanecs up to the D^'adue^lha inclusive, while on the 
latter are based the Sattras. Each saerihee is di\ idcd into Pradhanas, the 
characteristics which mark it out as a special offerings and Ani,^as, the auxiliary 
parts whieli are common to many sacrifices, and which build the framework, 
Tantra, which serves to maintain the sacrifice. The distinction between the 
Yajatayas and the Juhotriyas, the latter managed by the Adhvaryu alone and 
accompanied liy the mere uttoranee of the word Svaha, ' hail’d has already 
been noted. 

In the Sfjrna offering there is added the eomplieations of the recitation of 
the SiAmnns. The rule is tliat Uie Siduan is a melody, which is performed on 
a verse cd’ the Itigveda, and Ihe verses can l»e sung to different melodics, for 
which })urpose tiiey have to he eked out by the addition of letters, or even of 
wliole syllables, w'hieh liave tliemsclves no meaning, and (d which as many as 
fifteen are enumerated." The nature of the tunes must have been \ aried in the 
extreme, to judge from the many names recorded, of which the Hrhat and the 
Hathantara are tlie most notorious, but the nature of Indian music* is an 
unsolved iiroblem, and ]>erha))s insohible.''^ Seven notes are mentioned, hut 
their significance is much (iis)mted. Ka<-h Sarnan is divided into })arts, the 
most usual being that into Prastfiva, intnuliiced by thv word Itutn {Ininh'ira), 
sung by llie Prastotr, tlu' Edgitha, iiitrodiieed by oin. sung by the I’dgatr, the 
Ib’atihara, intnxlueed by iiiiin, sung by the 1‘raiiliartr. and tlie Nidhana, or 
finale, sung by all logidiier. In some eases the Pratiliara is itivided into two 
])arts, the latter, llu' Epaiiraxa, being sung by the rdgfitr, or tiu‘ ilifikara is 
made into a separate element. .Moreo\ er tliere are rfiagfitrs, three in number, 
wlio iieeompanv the song with the word ha. The eontenijit wlneh tlinmgh the 
Imluui htoratmv is more or less clearly shown for Sarnan singers is justitied by 
th(“ <‘\traor(linary stupidity of the jHisition assigned to them. 

The singing cif more tliiin cm' \erse on a tune is a Stotra, wiiieh usually 
is made up of a triplet or a Pi'agat ha. a (hiuble ve rse, w hieh is made into three 
for recitation puiposes. Prom the Stutras are built up tlie Stomas, or forms 
of chanting Stolras. Of t hese there are many vaiK'tics. Tlie simplest in some 
ways is tlie Tnvrt, which is tlie first used iii the Agnistoma: it consists of nine 
verses, whudi can be \‘ariously arranged m sets cd' three, either as m/g. he!/, cjiy 
wIhcIi is the l'<l} ati form, or ahc. dcj. gAt, the Pan\ arlini. and (the, tjd, ig//, the 
Kulaymh On tlu‘ other hand tin* other Stomas, the P.ihcadaya, Saptadaya, 
Kkuvjm,!!. whieh witli the Tri\ rt are the main Stomas of tiic Agnistoma, and 
others sueli as the Paheavinya. Triiiava, Tra\astriiiea. C’atur\iiK;a. ( atuecaO 
varihi.'u, and Astfieat\ firinea. ai‘<' all based on tliree verses or a Jh’agatha made 
into three. The numbers of tiie Stomas are tleri\ ed from the number of \'(Tscs 
whieli are used : tlius the Paheiulaea in one form is made u[) of uauhe, ahbbc, 

' IlilltdinuiiU,p. ]{)<), llitidnulan (IU14); (^utamt and Henry, 

‘ t'f. Felhcr, Die ludimiie Musih iler vcdi- L'Aguistoiuu, pp. 4(11-7 ; Oklcnberg, 

Hchen uuil der IdusHi'icheii Zcit (lurj): (iN. 11115, pp. 522 IT. For (he metre 

A, 11. Fux Straii((Mays. 'I'ln' Muntc iij sec II. >\'clle[', VAl, i. 115-Sl. 
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and abccc, the Hifikara being .said before each set of tliree similar verses. 
Further eoniplK.atious will l)e noted later on. 

Before theStotras can be performed llie singers must obtain the approval 
of the Brahman and the Maitra\ aruna, \\l\o give it with the words o/m stuUi, 
the Brahman saying also one of tlie Stomabhagas, certain formulae [)ro\'i(le(l 
for the j)urpose. The Stotra is followed l>y a (,'astra. a recitation of tiie llotr 
or his hllows, tlie signal for it lieing gi\en by tlie performer of the iStolra 
saying esd, ‘this is the last verse.’ The llotr asks the Adhvaryu if he is to 
recite, the latter agrees. But at the morning litiuiy m front of tins dialogue 
are placed certain syllables, and a muttered prayer In Mataric\au and the 
Ka\ is. This is followed l)y the silent praise, TuMiiinja]):i. and Ijv t he Puroruc, 
‘ that \\hi<-li shiiu's before but in the luiddav and cMiiiiig 1,'astnis the plaee 
of the Bnronie is taken by Nivids. uhich are inserted in the liymiis of tlie 
(j'aslva. The Nivjds are introduced l>y the ])roee(lure of asking the .Vdhvaryu's 
authority to recite, luit this formalitv is oniiltcd in tiie e.'ise of Hie Ihiroriie 
at tlu' first (’astra in the riiorniiig: at th<‘ secoiui k’astra. on theothci hand, w<‘ 
liiid scMii Ihjrorues jjrc'eedcd by tlie dialogiu' of llotr and Adlnaryii, and 
followed by a triplet, lii the ease of the midilay k'astras there are furliier 
eoniplieattons. In the lirst ('astra of the niulday and tin* e\emng pi’essings 
there are lound sets of three \'erses called Pratijiud and Aiuieara, wlueh arc 
preceded by the usual dialogiu'; t hen comes in the ease of tiie midday (,'astra, 
the Mariita (,’astra. a I'raiiatha uddressi‘d to Indra, whieli is reeded as three 
Verses, the last part of eaelt vcrs«‘ being rej)eated with the lirsL of (he 
next : thus tlie l*rugrdlia, which consists of a Brliati ' and .Salolirhati - or 
Kakubh ^ and Salobrliati. is made into a Brhatl and two Kakubli verses. 
Tins IS followed by a I’ragatha for Brhaspali, IJliavyas, supjilemeidary verses, 
a I’ragatha for tlie Maruts. tlie huim in which tlu* Ni\id is insiaicd, the 
I ktha\ irya formula, and then as in the otliei (,'aslras come the offering verse 
and the liliatioii. In the ease ol the second (,'astra of tlu' midday and cxeuing 
pressings, and al! 1 he {,'as(ras of the assistants of tiu' llotr. the Ilotrakas, the 
same sort of liegiiimng is jiresonbed. but tlie \’erses are calleil Stotriva and 
Anun’ijni. names whieii refer to the fact that they follow the stropiie and 
antistrophe of tlie corresponding Stotra of the Sanian singers, wliieh obey the 
rule (hat the Anurujia, 'corresponding \ersc', shouhl follow the Stotriva m 
metre, number of syllaliles. and deity. As usual tlie rule is obeyed that the two 
versi's of the Stotriya are made into three in ncitation, and so with tiie 
Anurupa. Then in tlie second (,^astra of the mulday [iressing, the Niskevalya, 
come Dhayyas, a Sarnapragatha, the liynm with the Xivid, tiie rktliavirya 
and the offering verse with the libation. 

In tlic first ^astra of the c\‘ening })ressing. the Vaif;vaile\’a, the I’ratipacl 
and Anucara are followed by a hymn with a Nivirl, then a verse for Vayu, 
then a hymn with a Nivid to sky and earth, a liyinn with a Nivid for tfie 

‘ A verse of •* hues («+ 8+ 12+ H syllulilesj. ■ 12+ 8+ 12+ 8 svIluUes. 

^ 8+12+8s>]labie!,. 
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Rbhus, three isolated verses, and a liynin with a Nivid to the All-gods. The 
second, the Agninuiruta, is composed of a hymn with a Nivid to Vaiyvanara, 
a Dliayya, a hymn witii a Nivid to the Maruts, the Stoiriyu and Anurupa 
made from IVagatlias, a liyrnn with a Nivid to Jutavedas, and a mass of 
miscellaneous stanzas addressed to the waters, &e. The other ^’astras arc less 
important: the specimens given indicate the confusion and elaboration of 
ideas. 

In other eases there takes place an elaborate process of intermingling both 
verses and parts of verses of different strophes with one another. This is the 
rule with the rceilation of the Vrdakliilya hymns, whieh may be treated in two 
different hut botli e(in)])lic:ated ways,^ with the Mahrinfimni verses,* w’ith the 
\ erse Ibr the A}>ynyana or swelling out of the dry Soma stems, and so forth. 
It is only wortii noting that as early as tlic Rigveda these puerilities seem 
to have been in vogue. 

The most imjmrlant division of the sacrifices is that between tlie Soma 
off<Tings and the offerings wliieli are sometimes classed as JlavirvajhUs, and 
whieh differ essentially from the Sonia saenlice as tliev do not employ the 
S&man singers. With the latter may !«• classed the animal saeritiee. but it 
also forms an integral and important part of the Soma offering. 

§ 2 . Th( E'^fublisJniicnt and Rf-f'MahU-dnnait of fhe 

The nt tial texts lay down v arious pei'iods as appr(‘]inal e for t lie set ting up 
ol the sacred tires,the sj)nng is the season for a Hrahnian. the summer for 
a Ksatnya, ttie rainy season (or a Kathakara, and the autumn for a Vaieya, 
or tlu- cool .season is suited for all castes. They also suggest that the projKir 
time is the new moon. <-sj)eeia!ly in eiuijunetion with certain asterisms, l)iit 
t lie full nuKUi is also permissible. The essential jiurl of t he rit(‘ wliieh takes tw'o 
days is the setting \i]) of the tires: on the lirst day are set np two sheds, tlie one 
t(jr tlie (iarliapatya, the otlu r foi the Ahavaniva lire : the actual altar of the 
lirst IS roinul, that ol tlie seeoml sipiare : the Daksma tire is south of tlie 
(iariiajtatya and is shapi'd like a lialf niocui. The tire is obtained for tiie 
(iariuLpatya eitlier by friction, or by luing borrowed from the liouse ot a 
wealthy man or distinguished saei ilieer. The night of the first day is sjient by 
the saerilieer and his wife in wakel illness to the noise of lutes and flutes. Karly 
m the iiiormng the new lire for the hearths is jirodiieed liy friction, and a horse 
is brouglit to watch and further the process by its presenee. doulitless as a 
symbol of the lire or the sun. Moreover, wliile the lire is being produced by 
fnetuu) from tiie wovxl,'* Samans may be sung. As soon as the lire aj)[)ear.s the 
baenlieer lueatlies upon it and inhales it. It is jilaeed on the Garliapatya and 

' Cl'. Olileiilierg, pp. ynJfT., v. 1 ft.: U(,'.S. ii; .M^’S. i. Ti; 0. a; 

■n»frf..5i4tT.: (;(;\.jii(i7.pp.2:u)n.; K(,>. iv. 7-ui : .A(,’s. 11 . ]. u n.: 

.Seheftelovvitz, Die .Ipohryphcti (Its ii. 1 ; iv. 1>. 10 fT. : 12. (iff. 

pp. JK) n., Hi) fT. * lioth, ZD.MCJ. xlm. 5i)0-5 ; Schwab, 

‘ t'f. Ohk'iibern. (jN. 1!)1j, p. iJ77. Altiud. Thicropfcr, jip. 77 fT. 
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wood placed upon the hre : it is addressed with words whieii recall tlu* 
ancestors of the offerer : thus an Anpirasa refers to Anpinis, a Bharpava to the 
Bhrgus, a Bajauya to Indra, a Ksatriya to Varuna, a Vaieya to Manu 
Gramani. the typical village headman, and a Hathakrt to the Uhhus, tlie 
famous chariot makers among the gods. At tlu* same time Sarnans may lie 
sung, not by the Sainan singers, but, as in the Vajapeya and the Saiitrumani 
rites, by the Hrahmatt or alternatively by the Adhvaryu himself. Then 
a brand is taken from the (Jarliapatya and borne to the Ahavaniya, the horse 
preceding it. and the saentieer following it so that the smoke reaehes him i 
it is carried at lirst knee liigh, tlien navel liigli, and then tiic height of the faee. 
The Daksina fire is then in one version liglited m the same way; aeeording 
to others it precedes the setting up of the Aliavaniya : it may also he made 
from the lire which on the jircceding day was ]ihuTd on the (iurhapatya for 
cooking the ]>orrKigr iur tlu- }>riest : at any rate it afterwards can lu‘ used for 
cooking any offerings sax e meat offerings. 

After tlie Alia\aiiiya is set up follows, in llu' case of <'i Ksatriya only it 
seeing, the setting u]) ol a Saiihya lir(\ one doubtless in tlu* Sablia. the meeting 
hall of the eonimnnity. Tlu' eeri'niony for tiiat is aeeonipanied by the dicing 
for a cow as a pri/.e by the priests perhaps or hy Ksatriyas ; the game is as 
usual iinintelligi!)l(‘: it seems t(» ha\<- anunmted to a test, of tlu- jiower t<i 
produce' ex ell iiumlK rs.' In the normal ease I his cereMUony is not perforrn<“d. 
and tile estaiihshinenl of the lires ends xvith a full offering of butter to Agm, 
alter whieii the Agiiihotra ean lie duly jierformeii xvilli the lires. Txvilve days 
aflervvaiiis. the tires heing earet'iilly maintained m tlie niterxal. may iu- pen- 
tormed the 'i'aiifihaxis oflenngs xvhieh are offerings to Agm in three* (orms, 
I’axaiiiana, I’av.'ika, and ( iiei. As soon as tlu* pirfonnanee of the' estale 
hshmeiit is oxe r, the sacrilieer is bound to oiiserve eliasfit.y for 8 to 12 days, 
maintain the lire, offer the Agmhotra. and sleep on the groiiiKi near the tire. 
After that he must for ail lus days axoid untrutli. jilaee no bad wood on tiie 
lire, eat not lung eooked liy a covered lire, drink no xvaler from a ship, and so 
on. 11 he is jirosperous Ih' must keep up the tires all his life. 

The eereinonx of re-estulilishmeiit ^ is preserihed in eases xvhere tlie tires 
bring the saeniieer no luck. The old lires are allowed to go out, and, after a 
break of three davs to a vear, ih'xv lires are estalihstied in nme.h the same xx’ay 
as belbre, hut the tire is nourished when jirodueed xvith Ku(;a grass, not with 
wood. In the fore- and after-offerings whieli are part of the rite the use of 
different forms. N'lbhakti, of the xvord .Agm is evpressly enjoined, doubtless to 
secure tlie sjiecial attention of tlie god to the ik'xv tires. The fees for the priest 
contain reierenees to the character of the rite ; so for instance a mended 
garment and rejiaired eliariot arc given. Traces of a jicriodic re-cstahlishmeiit 
of outxvorn tires cannot be proved : tlie mere fact that tlu* re-establishincnl. 

' Miii'iloni'll anti Kcilli. I '(iIk IiiiIvj', i. f!.; * A|)(,'S. v, 2(i; IJ(, S. iii. ] II ; iv. 11 , 

liUdcrs.yja.v Wwfclsjiul irn altcn ludirn A(,S. n. H. 0 fl. ; ii. 1 ; Vail. 

(lUOT). VMi.li. 
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if necessary, is jilaced at the period of the rains as well as at other times is 
inadequate evidence on whieli to found any theoryd 

§ ,‘i. The Fire‘G(j{] Oblation or Agjiihotra 

It is the dnt_\ of the man who has established liis lires, as of the man 
wlio has no lires. to i^lTer dady. inornini; and evenin<;, the Aj,mihotra : - the 
]ireeise time ofoffermu:. whetherjiist before orjust al'terthe risin(»ofthe sun in 
the m{>rmni,n and whether after sunset or after the a|)pearancc of the hrst star 
in the eveJiin^. is a subject of mue.li discussion in the lirahnianas and SutravS. If 
tfie lires wer<' ke])t perjictnafly uli<„dit, tlien they recpiired only to be bri'^htciicd 
lip lor each occasion : if not, then th(“ lire must be taken from the Gurhapatya, 
either only every cveiiinc, it bein<f used also for the mornin;^, or eaeh time : 
the Daksina mii:ht he kept jicrpetnully ali^dit, or taken out daily, or oulv on 
tiie new - and fnll-nioon days, on which aceordm^' to some authorities tlic 
saerilieer must hiniself perform the ritual. Tlic main offering wan milk, 
milked by an .\r\aii into a pad inatle by an Aryan ; tlie milk was heated and 
mixed with water (mi the Gfiriiajiatya. and offered in the .\havaniya‘ and 
Garhapatya. At the end tlie saerilieer eats and offers four water libiitions to 
tlu'irods. the hathers. tlie seven srers. and on the earth, or to otiicr 
deitn-s also, 'I’he Daksina lire received no special lionuiir. 

With the A^miholra nii^dit be performed liie eereniony of homa^^e to tlic 
lires. A^nyupiisthana. nsiiallv earned out at the ii’Liht vi-rviee only. The 
\ii:ivaniya is honoured lirst. t lien t he cow from w hieh t tie milk was taken, I hen 
I he (iai'hapnl va. and t luai t he eovv. or ils calf mi^ht be siibst it iited lor t he eovv. 
At l!ie <'nd the saerilieer names i lie name of his (K-ar son w ho is to sueeeeil liim 
m the dutv. The same close emmexion of the offerm^^ and the home is seen 
m the fact Ilia!, on iroin^; on a jouiney. tlie lionseholdiT takes leave of the 
lires, and on return approaches them with wood and words of weleinne. If he 
e()es awii\' from the (»l(i lionse for i^'oud. fie offers a lifialion to \astospati. the 
lord of till' abode, while his cart lias one horse, the riu[ht-han(l one, spanned, and 
the other not voked. The (*bli;^atum to offer the A_L,mihotra ends only when 
OIK heeomes a wanderin',' nien<lieant. 

Till re can be little donbi that to eii as early as the lli^weda there was 
present the nhs'i tliat the .Airiuhotra. with its i>n”}itenin;,Mi[) of flic lires. was a 
^)le!! to aid the nsm;^ of the sun. a view wInch was doubtless tlu‘ ;'roim(i ofthe 
ojnnionol those who])ress(“d lor 1 he pertormanee oft he ceremony before sunrise.^ 

‘ ililti iitaiuil. Mifih. n. 77 I'l. \ k1' i’eist ( KuUur ih'r Imiofirr- 

An(,’.s. m; Hys. 111 . r II ; .Mys, I. a. muncn, }>. »r>) lluit tlie lire «orslii|> 

fv(,.s.(\.rj |.*i : \y.s,ii,'.i .7; (.y.s.iii. lakes Its (injriii III re,speel t(i the spirits 

7 1^: Viul.Mi. el llie <leui! wlin C'on},treyate at the 

\\i\ivi. hill SiKil. \. ( I. Ilie worship lieartli is untenahle; ei'. Wissown. 

o| lies! I a in (Ik eee aii'l \ es|a ni Itoine, In/nt /. I{diiminsiiissrni<rhtift. mi. 

aial tin ]ii)I\ tire ol the LithiKiiiian II. For (iernmtiy. see t'aesar,/i, {/. 

(raiiituni, as wtl! a.s Hie still ftreatei i. .711 ; llehii, /k’<7, i, See 

ili'M'lojiaient of the tire eiilt in lian. also below, .\p]'cndi\E. 
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But wc must not decide from this that the origin of tlie rite was a mere 
spell: it is clearly tiie tendance of the god in the liousc. the family lire in u 
developed form in the ^'rauta. in a sini])le form in the domestic ritual. 

§ 4 . The XeiL'-iHoo7i <iu(l Fnll-moon Sacrljices 

These sacrifices ^ are of .s])C(,'ial vahic as tliey form the model for all .sacri¬ 
fices of the ty])e called Isti. winch include an cnorimms nmnher of offerings for 
special ends: in all these cases the saeriliee is assumed to he performed pre- 
ci-sclvas in the new- and full-moon ()l'fermL^. hut «ith the (listmetiini that some 
sjx'eial rite is inscTted in tlie place of the essential features of these offerings, 
wliieh are at the full-moon offering a cake for AgnI and Soma, and at the new- 
moon offering a cake for Agni and Indra. Moreover, at tlie latter offering some 
authorities allowed a milk mess in;ule of sweet and sour milk for Indra or 
Maluaulra, while otliers restricted this offering to one ulio offered the Soma 
sQcritiee. The new and full moon themselves reci'ixed no offerings, except 
in tlicNiew of certain authorities who pieserihed tdfenngs t(» the Barvans : 
the times serx'ed onl\’ to iix the dates of tlu- offerings, and there was, it is clear, 
dilheultv in deciding exactly when tlie olleriiigs should he made. Two days 
w’ere re<]uired at neu moon, hut one might suiliee at tlie full moon. On the lirst 
day the eereinonies were in the main prejiaratory, the making ready of the 
lires, and the taking of a vow hv the saentieer, which iiuohed alistmenee 
from meat, sleejang on the ground, the culling of hair and heard, and so on. 
If tlie milk mess were to he oflered on this day. a twig of raliH.’a or (,’ami 
wood was cut to (irn'c away the eahes IVom the e(»ws, tor the milking of tla* 
latter, a rite winch is paralleletl in western Kurope." The eereinorues of the 
second day consisted in the preparation ()f t he nee. its pounding and husking, 
the cooking of the cakes, tiie jireparation of the altar, the girding of the wife 
of the saenlieer. t lie looking at a jiot of butter, the eo\ ering of t lie altar with 
tlie grass, and the setting iij) iff tlu jiarf itlomng st leks which were intemicd to 
kee]) off (\ i! s)lints. At the end of these preliminaries t he real saeriliee Iiegins ; 
iir.st come jifteeii Sainidiieni verses aeeompanying 'he laung mi of kindling 
wood. Tlie \ erses are joined into a single wliolc by tlie deviee of j)ausing afL<T 
tlie lirst half \ erse of each. Then come two ii hat ions of tlie 1) utter, doubtless 
in }>art at least necessarv to make tlie tire hurii hnghfi_\ ; between them 
eonies the I‘ra\ara. the emuiH'ralion of the sei'i's who were claimed as 
ancestors by the saenlieer- or if he were not a Hrahman by liis I’uroliita- and 
the invitation of lh( gods, w lumi .Veui is ni\ oked to I riiig to t he offeniig in tlie 
order in wJneh they were to he honoured. Af'ler tlie second of these Agharas 
comes the loniial choosing of the Jlotr by the .Vdhvaryu on tlie authority of 

‘ Ap^S. I-in; H(,S. i ; .M^S. i. 1 U; K(,’S. siieniii'Ch are iionimlly Ijasc'd nn tins 

ii-i\..'»; I. ]. la : (,'(,'S. I.-t- I.*! ; [irmeiple ; see iMloM.Cliap.iili, I? K. 

\ait. J n ; llilleOraiidt, .Vrie und 'J'niHir}ifu Sartihiiu, i. y. vv. 

Vullmuu(hDj>fcr {Jvmi, ISKO); Weher, ' Ilciubkunft dfs h'cuer\\ y. 

]ud. Stud. X. U29 ff. Ksen iiiugie 
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the A^jnidhra, in which the ancestors of the sacrificcr arc again named. The 
Hotr then touches the Adhvaryu and Agnidhra, in order doubtless to establish 
a community between them. Then come the fore-offerings of butter to the 
kindling sticks, the god Tanunapat or Xara 9 uhsa, the sacrificial food (idd), 
the gods who ha\’e been invited to the offering and arc now honoured. Then 
come the Ajya offerings of butter for Agni and Soma, w-hieh at the new moon 
mast be accompanied by verses containing the word ird/i, ‘grow’, and at the 
full moon by verses referring to the slaying of Vrtra. There follows a cake for 
Agni, a butter offering made in a low tone for Agui and Soma, and then the 
offering, to Agni and Soma at the full moon, to Agni and Indra, with or with¬ 
out a milk mess for Indra, at the new moon. The elosc of the offering is 
marked by an offering to Agni Svistakrt, ‘ the maker of the sacrilicc correct', 
in which all the gods are invoked. Then comes tlic tasting of the offering by 
the priest, the llrahman lias a special portion, the Iha^itra, the .\gnidhra 
another, the Saduvatta. and all the jiriests invoke tlic Ida, wliich is taken from 
all the offerings, and, while doing so, they touch tlic sacriiic(;r. Tlicn the cakes 
arc given to tlunn, and thereafter each has a part of the Ida. The Fatliers are 
invoked to take part, and the fees are given, in this case the Anvaharya'mess 
cooked in the Daksina lire, jierhaps merely Ixeause of the name. The dis¬ 
tribution of the fees is followed by the Aniiynjas, to the strew', Nara(,*ahsa, and 
Agni Svistakrt, and the Suktavaka, whieli eoiieludes with an in\'ocation of 
prosjierity for the saerifieer and a jirayer; at the end of this prayer the 
Prastara, or bundle of grass which is siqiposed to rt present the sacrificcr, is 
put in the fire. Then comes the (,'aniyuvrika, an invocation of prosperity, 
ae(X>ni))ani(‘d by the l>iirmng of the enclosing sticks. The remains are offered 
to the All-gods, llien follow- four Patnisamyajas, offerings to the gods with 
the wives of the gods, to Sonia, Tv.astr, the wives of the gods, and Agm 
(Irluqiati : the third is oflered under a covering wiiile the wife oi the saenticer 
touches the.Adhvaryu: the offerings are of butter, and made in the Garhapatya 
lire. Then come minor rites to aceoinpany the burning of the strew, and to 
make good defects, the Haksases are given the fragments whicli have been 
produced in the husking of the rn-e, the wife's ginlle is loosened and laid dowm, 
the saenlicer in imitation of and assimilation to Visnu strides three steps from 
the sonlli 111 )) of the altar ground, wliieii is made to be like the sha{)c of a 
woman, to the east, pays reveren<-e to the Aliavaniya and Gfirhajiatya, and 
then lays aside his vow. 

The rile is to be performed all one's life, or for thirty years, or for fifteen 
only, in which ease the two offerings are to be eonjoinetl : in the Daksayana 
form ' it IS celebrated every day for a year only, liotii forms being used. In 
the ease of the lirst ofh ring of the new- and full-moon saenlice. the Anvaram- 
’ II. l. i. Mi. wlinv IS given tlu* history Duksuyanu Imr. Siimlurly a list of the 

of the transiuissnm of the rite from Imndcrs down of the drink for the king 

Prajuputi ttirough Prafldurva 9'viiikim, at tin* royal eonseeratioa is given lu 

Suplai) Sarhjaya, Devaliliaga AB. vii. 34. 

tarsu, and Daksu I’arvuti to the royal 
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bhaniy:! Tstj is (iffcrcil. which consists of a cake on eleven potsherds for Visnn, 
8 pap for Sarasvutl. and a cake on tweh e potsherds for Sarasvant. It is offered 
as iiii independent rite on tlie lirst fulhinoon ilay after tlie Ajjnyadhana and 
Apuihotr.i. Kaeli new- and fulhinoon sacntice can be followed by an offering' 
to Aditi and to Indra Vainirdha. and tlie saeritiee can be earned out with 
Soma if desired and so aKo the other llavirvajfiasd 

Tlie pivsition (d' Aijni and Soma in the ntual is pi'cnliar in view (*f the rarity 
of the I'onjunetion of these jjods m the Uijrveda. and it is a lejjitnnate and 
jiroliable conjecture ot OidcnlHT^^s - tliat the place llu'V obtained was only 
{’railuallv won bv th( ni. in cons( qiicnei* in some (iei;ree at least of the teudeney 
to see tlir nio<tn in Soma. 

§ 5 . The Fotir-niovlh or Seasondl Sacrijices 

The tliree lour-month offerin^^s^ are eonnec'ted intimately willi tlu* 
season;, of the year, the Vaievadevu being offered in sprmi:. the \ iininapra- 
ghasas m the rains and the Sakanuailias in tlic autumn, at the beginning ol 
eaeli .season, 'hhe eonne\i(m with the seasons is shown by the torniulae, tlie 
names ot tlie months which are connected with certain libations, and tlie 
jornia! cutting of tiie ha.ir which is eoimeeted with eerlaiii o! the nies. Tlie 
man who first performs them must begin wilh an Isti to .\gni Vanyrmara and 
I*aijan\ a or an .\ii \ arambhaiiiva 1st i. In eaeli ease I lie saeritiee is mt |■odueed 
l)v Int hliatioiis to .Agni. .Soma. Sa\'ttr. Saraseati. and I’fisan. In the brst 
lollow offerings t(' tlie Mariits. to the Ail-gods, and to hea\en and earth, the 
lirst .ind last ol cako. flic second ot a milk mess, 'riie season 's mdiealed liy 
tlie use of a tree wifii building braiielies I’or the wooii fm tlie tire. wliiK- llu 
strew is made Iroiii plants which arc shooling. 

The •'cemnl oflcnng. the \’anmapiaghrisas. is mole important. One point 
ill it is t ill pi'i pa rat I"m oj f W(» annuals, a lam .tin I sheep, from barley . w liieli 
liie s.icrifn-ei and ii's wife cover witii woo! and ecpnp with tin' maiks ol se\ 
made pi-onniienl : the Adharyii mains tin one. the lb at ipra.st h,'; t r the othei' ; 
t tiei’e are t w o \ edis. and t he soul h om- is assigned to I lie lat ter pi'iest, w ho t liei'e 
perlorms a mniiierv' of the action of the .\dli\aryu. There are ol'terings to 
Indra and Agni to Varuna. to tiie Maiuts and to Ka : the ram ainl the 
ewe ai e olli i ed m the milk messes presented 1 V;inina and I lie Mariit s respee- 
1 1 \ eiy. tlie remainder being eaten. A furl iiei important point, is 1 lie ceremony 
already icferri'd to.^ by wliieli the wile of tlie sacnlieer is c'ulled upon to admit 
wliat lovers she has and to offer in the Daksma lin the plaics of Karamliha, 

' porridge whjcli mimbcr one more than the memhers of I he laitiily. Tim 

' (A.'S. . 2 M. : two tiguii'S llubcrl umi Miiuss 

' Itrl. r/r.s { filir, p. n. '2 snnrjk ii ] 11) lultipl 1 tic view 1 tml t tiev 

.A))!,'?'. VMi ; H(,'S. V . 1 . 7 , K(,'S n prcsciil tin- spirit of li.iilcs us fvrti- 

s : n. IJl- IN , li/.iiig uin! tcrtili/.cd, wtin-li is < atcii i/i 

Vuit . via. H ft, : >Vcljcr. hid. Stud. \. the ntc. uml I hut (lie nun is ' N’arunii 

tidT. visihlchut t Ins IS (piiU uiipossihlc, ui 

.Uiovc. Ibirt lll.C'tiiip. 18. ^ <‘!. Koi tlie .i incic inistnuislution <d (,'lt. n. .n 2. iG. 

1 3'iJ 
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husband aiui wife llicn share a hath, washing each other in it. TIh“ tw'O 
elem<‘nts of the rite arc clearly enough the aim to secure the abundance of the 
/Icx'ks, and the siri offering to Varuna, whose presence in the rite may he due 
cither to his de<'p and undeniable connexion with water, or merely be ae* 
counted for l)y the sin offering and the concluding bath, which arc clearly in 
great measure merely f)ieees of magic to which a religious connexion has been 
attached. 

The third festival is the Sakarnedhas: the number of offerings in it, 
especially for thcManits, is considerable, luit the most important element is 
a feast for the dead, the Fitryajha. or Mahrt})itryajfia. wfiere the Fathers are 
honoured as Soinuvantus. ‘connected with Somasitting on the strew, 
and Hs ‘ burnt by Agni'. The rite follows the rules for offerings to tlie dead : 
it lakes [>luee in a liut south of the Daksina lire, in whii-h a Vedi is made and 
the fire tfjere [>!aeed : tlu‘ offerings are made with tlie term Svadhfi ’ in place 
of Svafui. Still more iniporluid is an offering tt* Trvambaka,^ whictji is an 
«»ff(‘ring to itudra. everything theref<»re being done in the north, the regi<in of 
that god. At a cross-way a fire is made ami cakes offered in it. at least four, 
but [)roj>er!\ one more tlian the nuniixT of the inemhers of the fainil\. Om . 
fiowevei, is t brown upon an ant-henin the norf h with the words, ‘ This is th_\ 
portion: the mole is thine animul. 0 ftudra'. On returning the priests 
engagi'd and the saeritieer all say, * We supplicate Hiidra awa\ from ih, awav 
th<‘ god Trvanilmkn”. As in the offtTing to the Fathers. tlu'V go round tlie 
lire t hriee from right to left. smiting the lelt thigh, then 1 finee in t fie opposite 
and normal way. smiting tlie right thigh, and thesamc form is f(»l!o\sed bv tlie 
unmarried women of the family, in \ erses which show that t liev hoped 1 hii'' to 
secure marriage and a\oid death. The remaiiis of the cake'' the saenlieer 
throws op in tlie air ami eatelus as lliey fall : the cakes are tlien tied up in 
two liaskets, tied to a bamboo, and jiLieed on a tree ^ or smne siiniiar olijeet so 
bigli that an ox eunnot reach them. Hudra is then asketl to go away bewiiid 
the M^lja^a^ts, after which the breath is held ami the sacrilieers ivtiini from 
the }>laee witfiout looking hack,'* and touch watii'. ’I'he !i‘e is a white liotse, 

' 1'liiN term IS el iiinliigueiis sctisi', Inif i tiltieiiic powers\V<'iK‘r(K«ja,v<7//^/. [».l I, 

rcItTs perliii[is to tlie self-disposal or ii 4) iiigefiious!\ hut most implaiisiliK 

\olilioii of the dread spirits. 'I’his e(iiije(tures to he dui- to a dcsiis- to 

ueeonlitiii to Oldeiibery (/b/.i/es show the eompi<-tc coiitaieiiei' of siifcts 

p. .'i:n. II.;!) IS dia to Iheir partuknii; <if |»rodiieeil in the mind ol the perloriuer 

the lood for the deml. Caa/rn, golniet. I)\ Ins devotion. 'I'lie placing of ipfts 

Milatif’is pp. l.»!) fT. on a tree is a nte with many parallels . 

' Arhmun. /hofra. pji, at; Hdlehraiidt. .Mcwi r/. .if/.'I. ii. p. TU’Jl h‘'hls 

I !’(/. Mjftli. II. IHiifT. that the idea is to hrmg thi' ofh-r- 

’ .So jdso in the llaufilivaN’ihura riti in ini: (e.it. m Ilieri and lianili\k<- live 

liys u. D. 1. itmlra thus stands oat animals) into immediate eontaet with 

III ritual as assoeiuted with a primitive the divinitv temporanlv resilient in tlie 

inode of ofTeniii;. Ct. above, (.'Imp. It. tree, (ook (Znes. i hohlsthat tin 

t; 10. fiTtihziii)! animal is placed on the tree 

* Tins common nli' in eonnexmn with lo secure its life. We are reduced to 
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or a bull, white or with white marks. The festival is followed by an offcriug 
to funusirau, which is evidently an a^jricultural rite for ploughin^», addressed 
to two parts or deities of the plough. The features of it are a cake on twelve 
potsherds for ^'unfisirau or Indra ^’iinasiriya, fresh milk or barley ^ruel for 
\’ayu, and a cake on one ptitsherd for Surya : the fee is u six or twelve span 
plougli or two plough beasts, wliile for the offering to Sfirya a white horse 
or sheep is the fee. A curious way of ei'lehraling the whole of the offering 
together, in live days from the llth day i»f the light half of IMmlguna to tlie 
full moon, is recorded as jiraetiNcd by the Kathas. The offerings (‘an also be 
eoiiiieeted with the Soma and the animal offering in such a way tliat the si\ 
days of the thr<“e make up a I*r:>thya Sadaha. 

§ 6 . Firsl-Jruif Sacrifice (Agrai/dtia Ifii) and others 

Hefore fiartakmg of any of the fruits of the lields it is neeessarv for a man 
who has established tfie tires to make offerings.' The normal offerings are 
those of riee in autumn, and barley in spring : alternatives are bamboo se<‘ils 
in summer, and milh't m autumn or the rams : in these two eases Soma is 
the god to whom the offerings are madi*: in the other ease Indra and .\giii 
re(ei\c a cake of the new iVnits. and tin- All-gods and heaven and earth also 
ha\ e offerings. In tlie tir.st east* the fee is a garnu'iit or a repaired ear, in tiie 
second the lirstborn ot the calves east that year. In place, however, of the 
ordinary 1st i the ne" - and full-moon saeriliees may be |ierfoi'med, or the Agni- 
botra made night and morning with the new fruits. Or. again, the nee or 
barley may be givt ii t.o a cow to eat. and tiun tlie Agnihotra offered with the 
milk of that cow. In that ease the motive of the ot'h'nng may b<- taken as 
merely a desire t(j secure that the tirst-fruits stiall, in tlie lirst place, lie used 
by some one otlier than man; but it is more probable that vve liave nothing 
more lu're than the not rare jiraetiee of giving animals food in place of the 
deities, or yet more probably t hat thtr offering is merely a variety cd th(‘ normal 
offering, milk being uscci instead of the actual lirst-fnnts, a simple explanal ion. 
and one jierfcetl}' reasonatile m itself. The offering of iirsl-l'ruits then remains 
a perfectly natural offering to tlie gods, rather however as the formulae show 
an offering to .secure the safe use of the fruits, t luin the expression <if gratitude 
to the gods lor their gilt. That it was felt to be in any way .saeramentai, oi' 
even as mdueing a special sense of community, is not to be seen in the Vedie 
evidence. 

Of otlier Istis there ar(‘ mnuiiHTable varieties, imt they are all bas(‘d on the 
model of the new-and full-moon <)fferitig>. and differ only in tlie firesence oi 

nierr conjecture. Helm {.lltfinm. IM Ftvl^russ an liohtliuflk, f)p. 71) fl. In 

1. 244 f.) umtiIk-s tlie (fcrman rite (Tiic. .Mt'Xieo the eating of rnai/.c had to lic 

Ariu. 1 . (17) eiliter In an orieniig to wind |>reeedcd liy u huinan sacrifice . 

and uir (haiiuns or to tree s|)ir>ls. Saiiagun. trails, hy .lourdunct and 

' Ap^’S. VI. 2U. 2 IT. : H(,'S. ui.12: i- Mnnsjii. pp. 12(1, Kl.): Iluberl and 

(i. 4 : \ : K(,'S. IS (i; .ACS. in. P; .Mau.ss, .Inm'c n. P.7. !)7. 

CCS. Ml. 12 ; N'ail viti. 4, Lindner, 
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rertflin now offerings. Thus, there are Istis for one who desires a son, for 
various purifieations. for making people suhjeet to the sacnTieer, and so on. 
One of the most jntere.stjng is tlie Kariristi, whieli is obviously a dressed up 
rain sjh‘ 11. A black horse is placed in tlie east facing west; the sacrificer 
robes it witli a black gaiTuent and makes it neigh, and from the sounds which 
it makes and its actions lie can foretell rain.^ The new-and fiill-rnoon offerings 
thernsehes can be applied to fulfil wishes, and forms ol these offerings are 
mentioned sucJi as the Munyayana. 7’urriyana. and Vasisthayajfta, which 
mil}' extend to a year in duration. 

t 7. Tfu AnhtHiI S(irrijirf‘ 

Afcording to tlic Sutras we must distinguish between tlie animal sacrilice 
as an indeyKndent oflering mid tlie saenfue ns oonneeted with the. Soma 
'•at rifiee : the offering of a goat to Agni and Sonia in that offering is often 
tieated as the Prakrti of all animal saeriHees. but ni sonu* eases the indepen¬ 
dent animal oflering w inch is called tlie \irridhapaeiiban<lha ^ takes the place 
of tin- Agnisoiiiivji. 'Die rit( o to Ik' ]X‘r!bniU‘<i liv an\- man who establishes 
Ihe fires, befoi-e ho <’ufK me;it, and then \eaiK (>v lial! yearly, in which ease th<‘ 
tieginmiig of tlii’ hnghl i f.iirse ol tI k ••ini aii<l the end of that jicnod are pre¬ 
scribed l)V SOUK' aiit liorit m s. 'Flic form of t h(‘ off Ting is 1 hat of tlu new-inoou 
saeritice. the \ ietini taking the phioe of the milk offered to Indra or Malieiulra. 
blit there is present another priest. th<' Maitravanma. whose duty it is to give 
(hieet KKis to t lie Ilotr to sa\ ho ' efses. J'oi Indra and .Agni. or Surya. 

or Praifijiata gnat is tlc' \iefim: it must be perfect, free from blemtsh, 
such as the lovs of a lioin or an v\v : but in otli<‘r olfentigs than tiu' Nirudha- 
paeuliandha ai<‘ found niaiiv otlier animals. iiK-luding uiTmaliy oxen and 
siicep : and <'xc( pt miiali}. as at tin piling o! t Itc iio . .it t lie horse saenlice and 
at human saeriliees. large nunibei-s of \ )<•{ mo ai'c idh'geil to lie oflered. mainly 
if not eiit jreK' in t lieorw I'or Nirrt i I be dov'e. i-w I. and bare are offered.'^ to the 
Itaksase^ the black dog. tla ass with lop ear^. and the unknown iarahsu.^ 
.Some aninuiK appear as unlit loi’ ordinary saeriliee. the dog, the durvarnfuK 
' bad boar and tihiL n. ' \ leious ram '. 'Flie normal nt(‘ oeciqiies two (la\'s, of 
wliieli the lornier o filh'il by prehmuia.|-y rites, tlo second iieiiig the day of the 
act nal si.i i iliec The 1 w o <ia \ s how i \ er ina} be compressed into one. 

An essential fi-atnre of the rite o t lie use (if a post, to which (he x'ietiiu is 

' IK;^ wn i:t j,|i. MU tf.. 40.') fl. 

'• \ u , lu^s. I \K(;s. \ I: .M(.S.i. s ; ^ Ms. m, 14 I a. 

Ays Ml.] S . n. 11. 11';(,(>. V. Ij n. : ' .Ms. ni. 11, gl. For the (leg offering 

\i IHff, : \aif, ^ . SeliMal). D/i'- ef. tlmt nt ii dog to Holiigus in tlie 

VViKTd/i/ei (laliiiigeti, ISSii) , Itoiiian rehginn : Fowler, lit- 

Iliiug, Aitnyi’jiii lirdhimnm, ii. 7iJ ff. ■ hflious JC.i)irnriicc of th<' lianiofi Peoj)!'. 

Wrher Itiil. Slud. \ 1)44 ff. ; lliihcrl p. 1H7. The iiiolive in hotli eases wjo 

1111(1 Miiii.sh. .•Inner .vnne/. II. ag ff. (\m()i presnnialily propitiutioii; the ehoue 

iniiin piinillelK (roiii .1e\osh aiid (ireek of an ahiioriiinl victim lH‘ing due to the 

records); Keith, /bg-l nhi IlrAhnKmas, Jiliiiotiual ehurueter of the recipient. 
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tied : in the greater rites as many as eleven are used : the tree is solemnly cut 
dowji with protestations that it is not being injured, and, when a splinter is 
struck out of It in the cutting, tliut is kept and placed ultimately in the pit in 
which the ])ost is inserted. Tlie stump i'* treated with respt'ct, and receives 
u libation, aeeonipamed b\ a prayer that it shall spring up witli a huiulred 
shoots. Tile post is placed in a hole whicli is half within, half without the 
altar. Uoiiiid the post a hand is placed at tlie height of the navel; if the 
sacriliecr wishes little or mncli rain lie places it lower or higher. For the 
saeriliee the altar is placed west of the lire, ami in the east third of it another 
altar, rttaravwli, is jirovuied as at the Vanuiapraghasas. and a lire placed 
there, which takes tlie plaet* of the normal Ahavaniya, while that serves as the 
Garhapatya. There are rcjpnrcd also sjieeinl implements, the s|)it for the 
heart, and the utensils 1)\ vvliieli the omentum is cooked. When the pri'para- 
tions are over, the victim is liatlied. and bnnigiit up. and tied to the post bv 
a string, wliieh is fastened Itt the left forefoot, round tin* hack, and o\cr tlie 
left horn : it is then sprinkled and given a drink.^ Then the kindling verses 
are said, tin- butler oblations are offered, the victim is anointed with tiie 
butter.- and the usual procedure of tlie new-and l‘u!I-m<Km sacrilices followed 
down t.o the lorc-oflcrjiigs. uliich numlicr ekncii and to which the .\pri 
htanics j)ro\jdc the Vajyii iiM’scs. After the tcntli of the forc-<df(‘rings. 
the sjilintiT of the tree, and the one edge of tlie two-edged knife, are dipped m 
the butter : the actual slnyiug niUst be done with Ihe iineonseerated side l>v 
the slaugliterer or (,'aiiutr. the other being used by the .Vdiivarvu to cut off 
portions for offering. Tlie .\gnidhra thru-e carries a brand round tlie victim, 
Ihe Ajjavya libations are peHormed. th<‘ .VdliNaryii gives through the Maitr.’i- 
\ariina the (»rder to the Ilolr to recite the old litany ^ for th<- slaying of the 
vietmi; from the Garhapalya lire llanie is placed on tlie 1,'aniitra lire, the 
\ietmi is then taken oMr to that lire, preceded lyv the .\gni<lhra with ids lirc- 
brand. followed by the ihatiprasthatr, touching it with the sjnt, tlu* Adhvarvxi 
lioldmg on to him and tiie saerilieer to the Adiivaryu, thus kcejmig m close 
contact with tiie lioiy power iii the victim. Then the victim, witli its head 
laemg west, its feet north, is liy the (,'iimjtrs strangled or pu‘re<‘d without 
sound.^ wliile the rest ol tliose presimt turn their heads away. Then a libation 
IS made, ami tlie wife of file saerilieer lirougiit up. 'Die Adlivurvu or tile wife 
pours water o\ er the nieinliers of the victim and washes t ia'in. The omentum 


' I'tTliii[)s ongiiiallN l<> sri-urc a free How of 
ni(K»{] : cf. latmii, Oit/i'iTifiis unil 
I ttw/fjer iter (tnvcUcii und Kunicr, p. 

; Keiti), Jib'S. x\xM. lOli. Doubt- 
less It may iiave been IVIt la tune us 
IMinlicutory (cf. tiic sucnliecr's nnsiiiij 
uf his own inoutii), iis taken l)y lliibcrl 
iind .Muuss {op. ril. ii.>. a. 1 ). 

* CT, tlic Uoniuiwnofi; tiic Greek uu^ai 
(Jits, xxxvi. lOHJ. 


llofb. Sii., pp. xvwiii ff.; .\Ii. n. <5; 
KH. X. f ; ef. Warde Fowler. UeUf{ious 
/iV/Jcraoirr of tUc itoman Peopk, [i. 1H(I. 

* For lias r(?<{tiireineat ef. tlu* solciua dis¬ 
play of the corn ut EIcumih ; prol>ul)lv 
I a silence theeoni wuscutand displayed 
likcwi.se in silence; cC. Hciauch, Ikvut" 
(hs /f/udev Grm/uff», xvi. fl. ; E.S., 
JUS. xxxvi. J0.1: Faraell, rug? of Ihr 
Grech Stales, m, 18J f. 
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j.s taken out and plaml on a spit: in the first blood a ^ass blade is dipped, 
and thrown north-west or south-west as a spell to devote the enemy to the 
deepest darkness. It is cooked on the ^lamitra fire, and then placed on the 
rttaravedi, where it is covered w-ith butter. Then come the eleventh fore* 
offering, the two butter portions, and then the offering of the whole of the 
OTnentuni, which is covered with pieces of gold and iMitter. The spits are then 
cast into the lire, and the lees distributed, three barren or three mileli cows. 
Then eorne the making of the rice cake and the eutting up of the victim : of 
these eighteen ])ortions are made, of which the first eiglit count as daivaidni : 
the lieart is <'ooked separately l■*n a spit, the rest of the pieces are e(K)ked in 
a ]>ot, while the excrement, Idoml, and storn.ieh are offered to tlu* Haksascs, 
It) a ])it west cjI' the ^'aniitra lire outside tlie altar-ground. The various parts 
of the animal are then offend, tlie priests have sliares both of the Ida as usual 
and of the meat. Then come the 11 after-offerings, offerings to the strew, the 
divine doors, &e. With each (»f the after-offerings a siippleruentarv off(:rmg is 
connected in which the Pratiprasthatr offers ))icees of the intestines which are 
left over. The splinter, the staff, of whieii the Maitravanina never lets go, 
and the Prastara. ‘ bundle of grass are put into the fire. The offering to the 
wives of the gods is ])<-rf<>rmed with the tail of tlie victim, the heart '^plt is 
buried, with a verse imjiloriiig Vanina to forgive sin. in the pres( nee of tfie 
saenticer, his w'ife, and all the priests.' As tliey go hack they each pi'ek up 
t hree dry t w igs, and ]»laee them on tlie I ttara\ cdi. 

The nniinal saeriliee can be used for many sjieeial jmrjioses, in which eases 
.Muue variation is made to a(la])t it to the special end in \ lew. 

In all its ess<‘ntin! features the offering must he regarded as a gift only : 
the jiresenee ol the divine essenee in the \ letmi is (K ai!y proved by alaindant 
evidenct', and the priests all taste of it. Pul there is not the slightest sign 
in the elalmrate ntnal, n(*r in the formulae which are recorded in full, that 
there was any idea that the di ath of the \ i<'t im was t]n‘ ritual death of one of 
the gods, or that tli(' (’(‘remony was a saeranient. in w inch worsliippers renewed 
or strengthened their union with the god by a eornnioii meal." 

§ 8. Thv Sofna Sarrljicc 

The mode] form ol the .Soma saeriliee may lie said to lie tlu' Agnistoma.^ 
winch IS tile sinijili s| lorm of the one-day Soma saentiee. that is an offering on 
whieii tlie Soma is offered on one day unl\. in the nuTiiing, at mid<lay, and 

‘ Miove. rart III. Chap. IS, ^ h. a dn inily. 

' Ihid., ^ HuIktI and Maiiss (.limn ^ .Xpy.S. x-Mil ; .\i\. S 12: 1U,'S. vi-viii j 
sorifW. II. SI, S2) nidted ('(iinpim’ the .M^S. n; K(,'.S. \'iim. 1 ; -VyS. iv. v, 

iinoeation and eonsuniption of the vi. 11 U: v-vni ; LyS. i, h, v. 

Idfi to theMiiKNiind traiiMili.stuiitiatioii: .“»fr. : Vuit. xi-.xxii: ( aland and Henry, 

lint this IK olcarlj* a grave exaggeration. L'Afiutabmia (Para, llKKl) ; Keith, 

The Ida IS the divine jiower pn-sent in Tuittniya Sainhitd. i. pp. exv IT. ; Htg- 

the fiKid when eaten: there is no I'eJnpp. .Itl fT. 

(juefction ol the d<‘ath and eating of 
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in tiic cveninp. Tlic name Apmstoma appears to be due to tlie fact that the 
last of the Sanians u^ed on the day is addressed to Apni. Its time of jut* 
formanee is left vapue by the texts : the evidence that it was a sprinp festival, 
celebrated at the new- or full-moon, which marked the bepinniiip of the year, 
at which the nectar <ff the pods was offered to them in tlie shape of Kinp Soma, 
us IS lield by Hdiebrandt, is elearh inaileipiate even to make })robable this 
thesis. 

In the Soma saenliee the animal saeriiiee plays an important part. In the 
fir^t place, ou tlie last of the I'ltasad days, wiueii {)rceede tlie day of pressinp, 
th( r( js an offerinp ol a poat for Apm and Soma : secondly, Uiere is a victim 
uhieh is offered throiiph(uit the day of [jressinp, and Nshieh is saerilieed to 
Apm HI the Apnistoma. but in t he I'ktliya form of the S(*ma saenliee to Iiulra 
and Apm, in the Sodaem to Indra, and in the Atiratra to Sarasvati ; tin* more 
[iii'N alent view, liowe\cr. adds the ( xtra \ lelim to each different form, so that 
the Atiratra form has all lour. Thirdlv, after the linal batli and before the 
eciieludinp Kti there is ii barren eow tor Mitra and Vanina, or three ior Mitra 
and Vanina, the All-pods, and Urhaspati. 

Tlie ofhrinp is ])ri‘(j((le{l bv tiic elioiee ol the jiriests, \sho are united to 
eome b\ a herald annoimcinp the ^)ffennp. and the oblaminp of a place of 
.sacnhei’ uliieii the saenlieer asks from the prince, and which the latter must 
pn e on ])a]ii of the prave displeasure ol tlie priest, llefore or after tins act, tlie 
(S'lisccration ot' the sju'nlieer lakes place in the maimer abi)\i'' deseribi'd. 
'i'lir leiiptli ol the eonsceratKUi ina\ last am tlimp from one. three, or four days 
up to a year ; he sends out. pe<*ple to obtain food lor lum in this tunc, and Ills 
name is absolutily taboo. Then conics tlu' purchase of the .Soma, in uliieh 
takes place a jircteiuied biiyinp l>^ a eow. but it is taken awav Irom the seller : 
tliere is a clear niimi<:r\' in some measure of the wmninp of the divine drink 
lioni till' hands ol the (iandharv as. The Soma is then liroiipht forward on a 
e.nl, and tlie Subrahmaiiva utters the fonmila, whence he derni's his name, 
aiid which unites Indra to tlie drinkinp of the Soma. 'I'he piicst-offerinp IS 
thin pneii tii tlie Soma, and the priests and tlie saenlieer, by toiieiimp 
topetlier butter taken from the puest-offerinp, conclude a close alliance not to 
pio\< false to one anotlier iii tlie rite. T)ie Apnhllira brinps the .Madanti 
waters wlueli all touch, and tlie saenlieer undertakes tlie A\untaradiksa, 
“ inti rniediate eousei'ration in which he draws tipiiter his pirdle, clasps more 
firmly Ins list, and only drinks warm milk. Tlien comes tlie Pravarpya rite, 
w liieli will be desen lied below, and three days ol I'pasads. in which offerinp.s are 
made before and after midday with reference to the iroiu silver, and polden 
lorrns of Apm. The term refers to siepcs, but it is impossible to accept the 
suppestjon of Ilillebrandt ^ that the rites of besicpinp cities have Ik'cm here 
interpolated : the siepe is a mythical one. Tlie second Kpasad day is the time 

' Turt Ill.Chiip. Iti. S 1. 

“ Iitiu<dlitUraiur,\>. Vit i Vrd. 

llauiT (Die Anfaufic licr Yufiapraxis 


mi allrn Indian, p. a.‘>) RtifjfjcHts lliiil 
rpasad means I'u^tinp. 
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for the construetiou of the Mahuvcdi, * great altar'. The carts, which have the 
Soma, are placed in it, and three paces east from its w’est end is the Sadas. 
‘seat’, which is a liul covered r>\er, in which ceremony the I’dgiitr helps the 
Adhvaryu as in other parts of the service. In front of the axle of the right- 
hand cart four sounding holes are made, which are used as an earth drum to 
increase the sound of the pressing ol the Soma with the stones, Over the holes, 
whicli at th(“ foot an- not separated, are placed the pressing*l)oards. and over 
them again the skin on which the stones are placed. The earth thrown up 
from the pit seises to make six lire hearths or Dhisnyas. which extend from 
south lo north, and arc appropriated to the Maitrivaruna, Hotr, Hrahmaiuic- 
chansin, I’otr. Ncstr and Achavaka. Outside the Sadas, on the right side of 
the Vedi, is the Marjaliya hearth. us(“(l for cleanMiig the utensils, and opposite 
it the hut for the Agnidhriva tin-. 

The offering of tin- vietirn to Agio and Soma is the occasion of an interest¬ 
ing rite: the sons, grandsons, aiul relatives oj' the sacrilu-er arc invit<-d to 
assist in it : the Adlivarui takes hold ol' Ihc s;icriliccr. the wife of the 
Adhvaryu, of hn tlu- sons, of them the grandciuidren. and of them the 
relatives, thus jnesenling a picture ot family ritual, which is the more note¬ 
worthy inthat it IS not connected as usual wit h t In-worship of tlic dead. 'I’he 
w hole hodv si-t f lieinsclv cs m procession lo the .\gnidhriv a and the Ahav aniv a 
to tlie recitation id' verM s tor tin- bringing forward ot Agni and Soma. Uefoie 
the offering is ucluall} made, the .\v aiilaradiks;! comes to an end. The 
siierifiecr unloosens Ins girdle, lets g(» Ins list, and gives up the n-stiiction.s 
hilh(“rto imposcil on Imn. I'lic victim is then oflcii-d. and the waters for use 
lire drawn in sonn- place shadowed from the sun. while the cows arc milked, 
and the sacniieer sp( nds the niglil awake and guaul..ig tlu- Soma. 

'I’lu- carlv dawn ol the iie.\t day sees the service eomnieneed bv tiie pei- 
fornianee of tlu Pi;'daranuvaka. ‘ morning litaiiv addressial to .\gni. tlu- 
Daw n. and t he .Acvins ; the i nl<- aeeording to some texts is thal the recitation 
IS to \h- kept u}) Ironi \ei\ early in the niornmg (o the break of dav. At tlie 
same tune cukes are made leadv (or ofleimgs to India Hanvant. India and 
Pusan. .Sarasvafl. Hharati. India, and Milra and Varuna. Then eonu-s the 
eerenioiyv of fetching wntei's for use in the mixing (d' the Soma. 

The (tiessing (d the Sv-ma may bepieccded ii_\ the <»flering of cups of <-urtls. 
butter, or S<una, in w Inch ease a few stalks onlv are pressed ; m the \ ajapev'a 
ami tlu- Haja-'Uva there are also the Aiieu and Adubhva cups, the lirst of 
sour milk merely tvaiehed with Soma stalks, the latter (d Soma. The gn-at 
pressing is preceded lyv the I puiiyu-savana which provides Soma lor the 
Ijmilyu cup. 'rile pressing takes place in three rounds: the Adhvaryu, 
Pratiprasthiilr. and riuietr arc the [icrfornicrs; the juice is fiourcd into the 
Adhuvaniya vesstd, which is tilled with water, and is then passed thruugli a 
sieve to the wooden tuh. The I'mietr draws Soma from the Adhuvaniya 
with a vessel, ami pours it into the liotr's cup. and the sacriticer then pours 
fiom it an unbroken stream on the sicw- front wlueh the next cups are drawn 
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for offering*, tiie .\ntaryama, Aindra\ ayava. .Maitravanma, (,'ukra. Maiitlim, 
Agrayana, I’kthya. aiui Dhruva. whicfi, tlicreforv. art- called Dharagrahus, 
as opposed to the other cups, whieh are luuile full from the ^\oo^^eIl tuli with 
the vessel ealled Paripla\'a. The rest tlie Sonm is plaeed ni the Vutubhrl 
vessel, except a part needed to till the goblets. Canmsas. of the priests. After 
libati(jns to atojie for loss of drops of Sonm, the Hahispavamfina Stotra is 
performed by the jinests to aeeotupuny the purifying of the Soma: it is 
repeated outside the Sadas. The ])riests creep to the [>erforniaiice of this 
Stotra. each Iiolding the previous oiie.‘ ami the Adhvarvii starts the perforne 
ariee by handing to the Prastotr a handful of l)ar)>hu grass, which the latter 
hands to the Ihlgatr. asking the Hrahinan’s authority to begin. Tht* song is 
duly sung, the .\(,‘\ ina cup is offered, and the \ictnns saenliced. and a cake 
offering is made in accordance witli tlie preparation of the early morning. Tin* 
cups for the douldc deities. India and Navu. Mitra and N'aruna. ami tile 
A(,‘\'ins. are then offered ; then are filled the goblets of the priests, and olfiTings 
ot the (,'ukra and Manthin enps made for tlie strange figures of (,'nnda and 
Marku. The oldations are made from the eiip.s of tlie pnest.s by the Adhvarvu, 
and the priests partake of the renuumier. Tlie emptied cups are now filled 
again ami plaeed under the liaek part of the sontliern Soma eart, reeei\ mg I he 
name Naravunsa and iieiiig alhdted to the Fathers as A\amns. nr\as. ami 
Kavyns. Tlie Aehaxaka liereupiui makes his appi'aranee, and. if the Ilolr 
consents to allow this late imios at ion among (lie priests to lia\ e a share in the 
rite, he i.s gi\'en a Jiortion of tlie cake ; then follow 1 g or 11 season offerings and 
then the Ilotr recites lus .\j \ a (,'aslra. the emit cuts of w liieh ha\'e alr<“ad\' been 
gi\ eii.^ Tile end of tlie (,'astra is marked liy the offering and partaking of the 
enp of Soma and tlie Nar.'ieansa enps are also partaken of, hut not offered. 
From tlu'in is takiii a eup lor the .All-gods, and then follows the sicoml 
Stotra. followed by the I’niuga (,'astra of the Ilotr; tlie eup is offered ami 
partaken of with tlie Narrt(,-ansas as lietbre. TIh'Ii a Hurd of (lie Fktlna is 
taken I’oi each of Mitra and N'aruna. India, ami India and .Agiii respeeti\elv, 
and Used as the libations lor tlieStotras and(, astras, three in number, wlneli 
end tlie pressing: tlu* (,'astrasare recited by the .MaitrfM arnna, Hn'ihmanae- 
ehansin. ami Aeha\aka. 

I'lie midday firessing follows mainly the form of tiuit of tlie morning : tlie 
season enps and those for two deities are omitted, and a new priest up])ears in 
the shape ol tlie lira\ asliit. ' prai.ser of the stoneswhose business it is to say 
the \erses addre.ssed to tlie pressing stones, and who duiing his work keeps lus 
head covered in a cloth lent t<* him by the saerilieer.^ The (,'nkra and .Maidbin, 
the Agrayana. llietwo Manitvatiyas. and tlie Fkltiya before or between them 
form t he cups tor tin midday pressing. Tlie llahispavaimlna is represented by 

‘ A very good imrullel to this rite is the ^ Part HI, ( hup. 2(J. it 1. 

Mexican water ritual referred to by ’ Thi.s is u rare feature in Vedie ntuai, 

Fiiener. Archivf. IieUgiofi'(H'i'<sfmc/tuft. but recurs in the coven-d head of tin* 

'■ii.285. Komiin siierdicer. Cf. Wow, |} li. 
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Wit Madhyandinapavaniana Stotra. At the end of it there is the place of the 
prejmration of the drink of hot sour milk, the Dadhigharrna, which is proved 
to have existed even in the time of the Higveda. Then come the oake offering, 
the Idling of the goblets, the offering of the (,'ukra and Manthin cups, and the 
further eerornonies down to the depositing (d the Naraeansa cups, after which 
tlie fees should he gi\'en, consisting of 7, *21, (JO to 1,000 cattle, or all the 
saerifieer’s g(K>ds sa\'e his eldest son. In ease of these two highest ininibers he 
must also give a mule, for some uncertain cause. The saenliecr divides his 
largesse, cattle, sheep, horses, elejihants, servants, <‘lolhes. in four heaps, the 
Adhvaryu lias one share, nut of which p(»rtions are oldained by the Prati> 
}»rasthatr, the Nestr and rnnetr. of a half, a third, and lo\irtli respectively 
ot the Adhvarvu's share, and so witii the other }>riests. An Atreya is given 
a gold gift in addition: Kainas, Kaevapas. and ignorant Hrahnians get 
nothing; even a daughter may l)e given in tlie Ibrni of m.image known as 
(Idii a, “ divim-After tlie fees are reeeiv ed two Manitvativa cups are 
offereti, and th(“n a third ahieli is the occasion of the Marutvatiya (,'astra of 
the llotr. 1'hen a libation is mafic to .Mahendni, wlm li is accompanied by 
tlie lirst Prst ha Stotm of tlie Sanmn siiigv rs. iuid the Niskev alya (,’astra of the 
llotr. Three Atigrilliyas are ofhred at the same time, for Agm, India, and 
Surya. Tlien follows as in the morning tiiree rkihya cups with the second 
to lourth I’rstiia Stotras and the thre<- (,'astras cil the Maitrav aruiia, llrah- 
nianaeehansin. and Ai'havaka. 

'riie ev eiiing jiressiiig is intended l>y an Aditva cup, which is the means of 
firodiiemg niagje effects according as it is pii-pa.red. It is made out of the 
remains of tile cups for two deities, and is made readv. wlifUi hoth doors of 
the liiit (d’the Soma carts are closed. 'I’lie mam in’essiitg n niueli as in file 
morning, luil the old Soma shoots are used as well as new. The Agrayana is 
periormed w it h four streams, not three as at midday, or two as at t lie morning. 
The .\ri»ha\ivpav amaiia Stt>tra is followid liy the proeeedmL' with the un- 
Imished animal oflermg. then tiie cake tdlermg takes place, and tlie rest goes 
on as at midday until the Naraeansa cups are dispost'd ot. ’I'liere tbllows a 
libation m whieli the Fathers are referred to. Alter that tlie Savitra eii]) is 
offered, and t liereafler tin \’aie\ adeva cup w hieli gi\ es rise to the Vaiev adeva 
(,'iistra.. Now a pap is offf^ed : and the Ftlgrilrs look at themselvi's m Imtter. 
'riieii a IMl nival a eiip is offered, m eoiine\ion wit h w Inch the .\gnldh sit s on I lie 
la}> of the Nestr. wlio letches tiiereaftert lie w ifeol thesaeriiieer. Tile Adhvaryu 
starts the \’ajhavajfiiva Saiiian, tlie saenliecr rejieats the formula ealleil 
Saptalndr, the Nestr causes the wife to he looked at by the Fdgatr. and she 
pours along lier tliigh water. Then follows the Agmmaruta ^'astra. With thi-s 
the rite is drawing to a close ; the main saeriliee is completed, the Huriyo* 
junn en]i is offered, and linally there is the Avalilirtlia in winch many of the 
utensils are thrown into the water; the saerilicfT and liis wife have a bath, and 
put on new clot lies. Tiu rt' still, however, liave to be periormed an Fdav anlyfi 
' i)n Vcilic niuniiige ci'. Macfloiii'il and Keith, iVtitr ii. 47(1 ft. 
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offering, tho sacrifit'c of a barren cow to Mitra and Varuna, for which the 
Hahvreas substitute a mere milk offerln^^ an offenn^^ to tiie minor deitit^s, 
or in the ease of a kin^i to the divine impellers, and the Imrninp of the strew 
and other minor rites, and at last an Vdavasanlya offerin^». 

There ean be no doubt wliatever as to the ^»reat jiart jdayed by Indra in the 
Soma off<‘rinji: the midday pressing is alm(»st entirely his. the Manits 
ajipearm^ only in his company, though at tlu* evening pressing his place is 
eoiujiarativciy slitflit. In the morninj; we iind m the Prauj;a (,’astra. which is 
certainly to be traced to tin- cda. in\dC!itions of scvi-n sets of i^ods, first 
Vriyu, then Indra and Va\u. .Mitni and Varuna. (he .\c\ms, Indra, tlic All- 
^(uis, and Saras\ ati. \s liilc tin- three litanies of the assistants of the Hotr are 
(ie\(>ted to Mitni and Vanina. Iiulra. and Indra and Aj;ni. In the ev«“ninf,^ 
till- ritual linds places lor the Adityas. Sa\itr, the All-i^oils. A|;ni with the 
wn t‘s of the ^ods. and Indra with tiie bay ste<-ds. The Itbhns thus play a \ cry 
minor })art. thou^di thev ha\ c \ erses and t liouj^h their old importanee. u Inch 
is asserted ini he Kij:\cda. may he traced in the nam<- of the Arblm\ apH\ amami 
Stotra. In the ease of the Aditvas we haxe evideiiee in the Hij;\eda ol their 
lun ine a share in the offering', and so also in t lie ease of Aj^ni and tlie Maruts. 
but s(t eoniparatn elv seldom as to show that tiie position of these j;o(ls was 
distinetlv tar from assured as n-e-ards their sliari- in the Soma saeritiee. The 
wives- of tfie ^'ods are also mentioneii m the Hi^oeda as hu\ in^' a part, but 
ne\ ei Sa\it r. ;i tail as liieli is doubtless fair e\ ideiiee t bat tiie H t^'S'cda did not 
know him as has’inif a place in the rite, and tliat h(‘ was later bron^dit in. per¬ 
haps l>eeaiise of his erowin^' importanei-. pi-riiaps as an Aditya. The position 
of A^mi also in the i ite is a proof I liat lie was not at lirst i»ne of the j^reat Soma 
drinkers : he ajipears in it in llie main as eonneeted with Indra. or as one ol 
mans other i^ods. On the otla r iiand, the es idence of the Iti^^veda lorluds t.h<- 
adi»pt)on ol the view that the Soma ol'ferin<^ was ori^nnally t:i\<“n to Indra 
aloiK’: if t hat were t he ease it lies in t lines be\ ond oiir )iossihility of knowledge 
Tile e\elusion ol Itudra. w Inch seems, however, to be |)ost-Ri^V'-dic. tliouj^h it 
IS marked in the ritual, is the olisioiis result of his hostile natnred 

In some places it is clear entaijili tliat tlie Soma saeritiee was considered as 
a ram spell : * the pressinj; ot the jmee from the plant, and the pounnj: of thi- 
water and tin.' jmee through (he siese. are sullieieift in tliemsels'cs to import 
a rain spell oi the norma! \ edie ts jie. and 1 here ean be no doubt t hat tins s jew 
explains tfie fact that Soma is often rettarded as a ram linnyer. thoii^li doubt* 
less HI part that idea ma\ Im im relA aiii xtension ol tlic jiractiee ol appi\mj' 
to anv jxreat i;od all the jiowers, w Inch are inifHirtaiit to man. Hut to jio so tar 
as to siij'tfest, a.s llillebrandt ^ does, that the essence ol tlic sacrifice was a 
piece of nm^ie. the moon’s rays beiiii; hill of nectar and lieiii^ repre.sented by 
the siioots of the Soma plant, so that the manipulatauis of the priests are 

* HV. I. 1^2. ] rccogniw's his share ami his * OideatK-rK. fUl. ikn Veda*, p. 4r>i;; Henry, 
dual nature inereH^es in force in the L'AfumUmin, p. 4K0. 

later deAelopim-nl. “ I Mtjth. ii. 217 fl. 
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adequate to supply the gods with the nectar drink which they love, is to 
misunderstand the nature of the sacrifice completely, and further the whole 
idea is vitiated by the assumption which the author lias never proved nor even 
made plausible that Soma in the Rigveda is the moon. Nor. as w'e have seen, 
is there any real possibility of proving that the Soma offering has any totera- 
istic flavour: it can be shown to be nothing but the offering to the god of the 
intoxicating drink, which in itself, on the otlier hand, creates the conception of 
the god Soma, wlio later and only among the Brahmans in the first instance 
is by the exercise of crcati^ e fancy equated with the moon.^ 

An ingenious i)ut imjilausible suggestion is> that of von Sehroeder,'** who, 
accepting as primitive tlie connexion of Soma witli the moon, holds that the 
purjiose of the rite was to cnulile the sacriheer to assimilate in the form of 
a symbol of tlie moon the strength of the moon itself, just as in tlic Pruvurgya 
ceremony® we may see the siuTilicer acquiring tiie strengtli of the sun by 
drinking tlie hot milk, which is us naturally offered to the sun as is Soma to the 
moon. Tliere is, however, clearly no positive evidence to support ’these 
suggestions as representing primitive views of either ol'i'ering. 


§ 9 . Thr Praraujya or Ho(-)nilk Sacrifice 

In tlie Soma sucnliee the Pravargya'^ is inserted by the riruai t( \t-l)ooks 
as an element wliicli is to he performed twice a da\'m the course of the Upasad 
days, giving, witli tlie noiimil tlirei I jiasads, six performances. Hut there is 
great doubt as to uliellier file rite is necessary, or whether it slionid be per¬ 
formed also at tlic lirst Agnistoma. or not until afti r one has heea performed. 
The di.serepaiiey of o[)inion suggests tliat tlie rite was origmaliy a sejiarate 
sacrifice altogether, and this is borne out iiy the Kigvida. wiiere it seems to 
liave been an offering made m the niormng only. From clay chosen from a pit 
east of tile Almvuniya tin*, to wliieh a iiorse leads tlie way, a Mahfivira pot is 
made, a sjian high, two spare j)ots, and various other utensils. .V stool of 
Mufija grass is also made us a tiirone for the pot. The pot is iieated, tiie milk 
of a cow and a goat is jioured m. Fmallv’, the liot drink is offered to the 
Alvins, and two Hauhma cakes are also offered m tlie morning to tlu- day, ui 
the evening to the night. At the outset of the ceremony tlu* wife of the 
sacrifieer is made to cover her head. Imt she joins with the rest at the close 
in tlie linale of the Saman whieli is sung. .At the end the offering utensils 
arc arranged so as to make up the semblance of a man. the three Muhavira 


' Keith. TuUtirii/a Sawhitd, i. pp. exx fl. 
Iluljcrt ami Muuss (Annit aociol. ii. 
121). IJJO) h<f in llu* nte the btrth an<l 
death of ttie god, hut m this inuh* as 
usual they read into the rile mueli more 
than even wtiut the Hr&htnunxs siee ns 
u pure siH-’ciilution : we Imve no rigtit 
whatever to regard tins vie» uh 
primitive or popular. 

' Aruch< Ktligiun, ii. 388, 31K), and of. Die 


\Vi<rzelu der v<m heiligen Qral 

(Itni). 

•* See below, § y. 

‘ ,\p(,;s. XI. 2. 3 ff. ; B^.S. ix : iv ; 

Kl^S. .xxvi ; A(,\S. iv. 6, 7 ; 

1> ff.; L{,:S. i. 6; Vait. xm; (iarbe, 
ZDMC;. .XXXIV. 810 ff.; Weber, Irui. 
Stud. IX. 218 ff. For possible Greek 
parallels cf. Cook. Ztm, i. 878. 
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vessels marking the head, and so on. Tliere are as usual preserij)tions for the 
various aeeidents whieh may happen in the eourse of the rite, and, when it is 
performed, the saerifieer for a year eats no food, has intereoiirse with no 
woman of a certain class, and drinks from no earthen vessel. Moreover, for 
a year before the offering the same taboos should be obser^'ed and the rite, 
.studied in advance. 

The rite is explained by the Aitareya Bruhniana ’ as a mystic union of the 
god.s whieli provide.s a new body for tlie saerilieer. and this theory is neeepted 
by (ieldner,^ who regards it as an allegory of sexual union generally. This 
is not an attractive explanation : the explanation of the Mahfivira pot as 
a symbol oi the Linga is wholly unsupported by a single word in the formulae, 
and the exjilanations of tJie Hruhniaiias are always to lie taken with the 
utmost (are. On the otlier hand, we ha\'e clear suggestions in otlier passages 
that the rite, which is oiu' of a specially dangerous, that is. sacred tvpe,^ 
was iinderstood as a sun sfiell. and this is directly indicated by tlic formulae 
us(‘d at the rite. The pot is covered with a golden jdate. whi('h can be nothing 
else than a symbol (d (ire (»r l!ic sun. the pid glows, the milk, winch m its 
whitcii'-s'- is a sun 'symbol, boils with heat. The sacrifi<-cr bv drinking a'' 
Usual a share oi tlic milk thus gams power at the same time as the sun is 
strcngtheiU‘(i. Nor is there any oh)(-etion to the iaet tliat the offering is made 
to the Ac'Miis : {lie turning rd’ magic into prayer and saeriliei' is a eonstant 
i(‘atnre (d tlie \ edie ritual. ]»arall(‘) to the turning (d' pra^’cr and saeriliet into 
magic, and. omc tlie nte existed, the idea of presenting the milk to thi“ 
A(;vins. the iiarbingers of morning, was almost ine\ itable.^ 

Mystieiiliy tlie nte seems in the (,'at:ipatha Hiahmana to have been inter¬ 
preted in tlie sense tliat tlie p(d uas tfie sim. the milk the di\ ine flood of life 
and light which falls to the saerifieer : as the sun is the head of tlie niiiverse, 
so 1 lie j)ot is t he head of t he saerifieer : the rite ])ro\ ides the saerifieer and the 
nmverse alike witli a liead. Ileiiee the deep nwerenec paid to tlie Jiot. and 
its optHUial eharaeter m the nte. since the Soma saenfie(‘ by itself would 
confer tlie same blessings. The .\itare\ a Hr;*ihmaiia holds that it must not be 
]K‘rformed until after a Stmia sueriliee. a view winch is explained by tin* 
Kausitaki Iln'dimana which reipnres tiiat the hodv of the saerifieer should be 
first completed liy tlu' .Soma saentiee. and so made alili- to receive a head. 

§ 10 . The Aikfulaxiiid Ariitml (Offering 

Tins is a sjieeial form * of the animal saenliee which takes tlie place of the 
simjder ritual observed in the Agnistoma, wlieii it is preferred to use eleven 

' i. 22. n : KB. vm. li-7. llillcbrandt. Ved. M0i. h. 217 ff. 

* Vcd. Slu'l. II. lUa. *' Keith, Tuittirtya Samhitd, i. pp. exxiii-v : 

* Cf. (,'B. XIV. 2. 2. ‘t.'J : 55. I. 1 1 : ’J'A. v. lOggehng, SHE. xliv. pp. x!vi-l. 

51.7; 0.12. Hence the treatment of the ' .•\p(,‘S. xiv. 5-7 ; H(,'S. xvn. 11-10 ; K<i'S, 
nte in TA. iv and v: OldenlxTg. viii. 8. Off. ; xii.O. llfT. ; vi. i). 

GN. 1015, p. 5587. 55.4; 10,11; Vait. xxii. 20 ; Kcilli, 

* Oldeiiberg, lid. den l'ed(i\ pp. 448 ff. ; TaUtiriya Saihhiidt i. ]'>. Miii, u. M. 
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lor the one victim there prescribed. In that ease the ceremony is lengthened 
by the pcrforniancc for each of the victims of the formal rite of the slaying, 
: the general f)arts. such as the fore-offerings, are not repeated for eaeh. 
Thirteen posts are used in f)la<r of one ; the twelfth, the Tpa^aya, is not .set 
np, and the thirteenth is reser\'(sl under the name of IVitiiivata for an offering 
at the end of the ceremony. The middlemost post is placed near the lire, then 
one on either side, the rule being that the height increases from north to south : 
the I pa(;'aya is fiound round with two cords, and placed at the southern post 
witli maledictions on an enemy. To tiie centre fii^st is tied the victim for 
Agm. north to it (he sheep lor Sarasvatl, south the goat for Soma, and so on, 
ending with the \'ielim for Varnnaoii the south : mentally a lieast of the wild, 
sneh as a mole, is attributed to the rjmeaya. After tiie offering of the 
omentum ol the Aniibandhya cow, [ireparations are made for an offering of 
a victim to Ivastr at the l^ntiilvata fiost. but tlie victim, wliich must l)c 
reddish brown, after the r-arryiiig round of lire is allowed to gi* free, being 
re[)lace(l by butter, with the offering of wliieh tlu' rite ends, unless it is stopped 
soiuier at the earrving round of the fire. 

1} II. Odur For/fis of J//ofislotna 
'I'lie ritual texts rank t lit- Agnisfonia as the first form of the series df S«)iiia 
saentiees winch hear the generic title of .lyotistonia. The list is in their, view 
the Atyagnistonia. the I kthya. the Sodaein. the Vajapi'va, .Atiratra, and 
A})toryrunii or .\j)lorvania. The nnniber of tlie series is seven, and it is most 
prolmhie tiiat the number is sinifdy the sa<-red seven, and not a trace of an 
original view. The Atyugmstoma, the Vrijapeya, aiul the Aptoryarna have not 
the piiu'c of forms of tiu- .Jyotistoma in the older Samlutfis. and prolialilv were 
added to make up the nninher to sev en.^ 

The essential liistiindion of the I'kthv a from the ;\giiisfoma lies in the fact, 
that at the third (in'ssing of the J:)(»ma the nnrni)ei of (,'astras and of Stot ras is 
brought uf) to live eaeli by the addition of three others, so as to eorrespond 
wit fi t lie live of eaeh which an* found in tlie other two pressings. Tlie Stot ras 
and (.’astras aei'ompaiiy the rounds of goblets at I he other pressings. Knrtlur, 
the (,'astras hear the name rktha or rkthya of tlie rkthva enps winch are 
given to liulra and Vanina. Indra and Hrhaspali. and Indra and Vismi, and 
not to the same deities as at the nionung an<l afternoon jircssings. Tlie naiiir 
of the saerihee is of ot>s<-ure origin : the more proliable view is that it was so 
called, because tlu're was a discussion as in whether the I’kthva euj) in its 
three portions was to ix' used at the third pressing ; tin question would then 
be a dispnti'd one and tlie saerihee, in which they vveri' used, would lie called 
tluif with the I'kthva or more shortly rkthya.-* The Samans of the extra 
' ApV*^' V4 ; HV''*'. XVII. 1-10: K^S. xiv FT. ; Keith, Taitltrlifn Samlatti, i. 

X. 0, UH ft. : Ml. j. 1 a. If) ; A^’S. VI. p|>. exv fl'. ; lim-l'fdii lirtihni<wn\ 

17: M. t. li : IX. 11 : Vk'S- ix, J-21 ; pp. 54 fl. 

L(,'S- n. 5. 211 fT. ; in. 1 fl'. ; v. 4. 24 fT. : * SUK. \li, p. xv. 

Vait. N\v IT. ; Kg^i'liiig, ^HK. x)i. pp. 
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Stotras scorn to have been the Silkarna(;‘va. Saubhara. and Narmcdlia. A 
further difference lies in the fa<*t that there is a chanjjo of S'lnians at the Prsliia 
Stotras of the nud-day ])ressjn|:: ui the first and tl\o third of these the Itrhat 
and ^'yaita replace the Kathantara and Naudfiasa, while the second and the 
fourth retain tlie old Satnans. Vaniadevya and Kfdeya. There is also a second 
vietini, a he-p>at for Indra and Almu. for the day of the pressing. 

The Sodavin ^ differs from the firecedin^' rite by the addition of a rani for 
Indra, and by the possession of a sixteen! li cup. \s hieh is offered at the mommy 
pressing or at all three, as the last of tlic Dhfiraorahas. H is accompanied b\ 
a sj)erial Stotra and (,'aslra inakiny^ the number up to sixtirn. with the fiftei'n 
of tlic rkthya, and. in aecordanee with this increase, there are also four sets ol 
poblets in place of three as at the I’kthya. Tlie Soma cow has to Im- of \cr\ 
small stature and lia\e red ears. Tfie S(»dacin cup is tr«‘atcd witli .s|>eeial 
care : it is ]>laeed in a sijuare \ essel (»f Kluidtra wood, addressed as s(Min as i! 
is put on the Vedi. and, m yivine the signal for the commeneement of the 
Stotra when the* sun is half set. a yuld piece i'' handed to thi' I'llj^'itr in plais 
of tile usual piece ol y^rass. The saerilieial ice is a reddisli lirowii horst- or a 
female mule. 

The .\tN aynistoma is eloselv eonneeted with the Soilaem. tliouyh in fin 
\ ii‘W of th(‘ ritual texts it is treati-d as if it wc'fe simjily an Aymisloma with an 
extra-Stotra and (,'asira. It is realh a Sodaem in which tlie three Stotras and 
(,'astras of the I'kt h\ a. and of euiirsc tlu‘ eorrespoiuiiny yoblets and I kf li} a 
cup. are omitted. Its real phu'c in I he ritual is not as a s(‘[)arat<‘ saeriliee at all. 
but as t he form ol siaa lee on tlu* tenl luia\' ol a I )a(,‘aratra. a period ol t en days, 
whieli with an .\tiratra IxTori' and after it makes up the common form of a 
I)\adaerdia rite : it must in all prubabilits be treateii as a variant form, [iro 
duel'll bv those tlii'nloeuuis whit did not ap[)ro\c the addition of the three 
Stotras and (,':istras at the I’ktliva nte. 

The .\tirfit ra attains the nnnilx r of t weiit \ - nine Stotras and (,’asf ras b_\ 
addiiie a series of twelve o! both, which are used to accompany three rounds. 
Par\ fiyus. each ot fniir sets oi' yohlets, w Inch in tm n are led off hy t hat, of the 
llotr. Maitravaruiia. Ib-rdunaiiaechansin. and Aeliavaka. Thi' oflermy^s are 
made dunny t Ills noetiirnai carouse, whieli yiv es I he name to the rit<'. to Indra 
Apiearvara. When the cups have been riiily oflered and tiie pnesfs have 
drunk, then tht Sandhi Stntra is [x rfornied. vvlule a cake is made ready for tin' 
Aevins. the name of the Stotra heiiiy ilenved from the twihydit. which is 
about to lireak. It has nine verses and Js suiiy to the Kathantara tune. Then 
follows the Prrdaranuvakatotfie Aiw ms. which must contain a thousand verses 
or mon. or a thousand Krhati \ers<-s. made up artilieially from other metres: ^ 
the last verse is to be said after siiiinse. Then tlie Adlivaryii takes the eup 
of th(‘ Hotr. the othei assistants of the .Adhvaryu the rest, and with tiic Sonin 

' llillcbrundt {Vcd. in. LM7 ff.) secs xvii. 1, 

in it n nte to slrciiifUK’ii ttic Kun at llic ’ ( f. Keith, Atlurfifu Aran^ffikis, pf». 2!i, 211, 

winter sobtM'c : el. ,\Jt in U, Kb KyyelinK, SHIC. xlni. 111. 
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from rtic i)rcviousinpht, a ciij) is offered tothcAevins, while the Pratiprasthatr 
offer<i tlie cake. There is also a fourth animal victim, a he-^mat for Sarasvati. 

The Atiratra rii)t;ht. it is clear, he jierformed without the Socja^in cup and 
the eorrespondinj; Stotra and (,'astra. lint this is not the prevailing view. It 
lasted with its nocturnal continuation over the night, and so can be considered 
as the tail of the saeriiiee, which laps over from the end of the month into the 
next month.^ 

The Aptoryama is classed sometimes with the Atiratra as an Ahina, that 
IS a rite lasting ini»re than a day, instead of as an KkAhalike the other forms of 
the .Iyotist(»ma. It is marked rnit from the .Mirfitra by the addition after the 
Sandhi Stotra and the .\(.'vina ^'astra o)' four more Stotras and (,'astras, 
aceoinpanying four sets of goblets for the pri(‘sts which arc drawn for Agni, 
Indra. the All-gcals. and Visnu, or according toothers for the dcitjc.> of the 
S.indhi goblets. As an indcjx-ndcnt rite, it is practically unknown : it is, 
howexcr. occasionally mentioned with otlicr forms ol (uic dav ccrcnumics. 

The last form of the ,Jyotistoma is the Vfijapcva. winch is of special nature 
and will be treated below. 


§ 12. Olho' S(it/i(! Sarrijicis <>1 One Ihiration, 

Tlir Agm^toma is the iikmIcI on which mnumcrablc” other kinds of sa'cnlicc 
can be fonin-d. in order to bring about certain dc-ires. The Viexajit^ is 
<iceas!ona!ly ment loiu'd : in it a man gi\ es all his irocnis as the fee. (*r at least a 
thousaial cattle and hundred Ikh'scs. In tiie former ease lie lirst hands over to 
his eldest son his share in tlu- projierty. Aftia- the ofh'ring he spends twelve 
mglits m different places, tliree w here an t'dmnl'ai-a is. eat mg fruits and ro(,>ts 
out). Ihri'c among Nisfidas. witliout eating the grams eiiltivati'd bv them, 
three with folk, and three with folk like himself, or aeeording to another x k'W 
either Vaieyas or Kajatiyas. The symbohe nature oi the rit(“ is ohvious. 

The six .Sadyahkras are offerings which m one day nielude all tiu* rites, 
including the Diksfi from tlu“ beginning to the end of a .'soma saerilice. The 
hrst serves as a nHulel of the rest : tlu' [inests. ll(>tr, Ihigatr, Adhvarvu, and 
Urahnian. are stationed in the four (juarters at eonsuleraliie distances : the 
altar is ;i sown held, or held full of rijic hailey (tr net : the I'ttarawdi a 
t lircslimg-lloor. Milk is churned into hut ter m a skin hy 1 he primitive mode of 
shaking it. 1’la' offering is su}»pused to hnng tiie attainment of heaven, of 
cattle, and of 1 he di'feat of a rn al. The second removes disease, and hrings 
strengl h and huHl. 'I'lie four! h is t lu' \’ie\ ajit k'lpa. at w hieh one should give 
as many fees as possdhe ; the lifth is the (, veiia. winch is emploved fur 

' Keilii. 'raitlir]nii Sauihila, i, p. cxvii. * Cl tlu* Aiiityub' unil Arigiiusen' strife to 

‘ See e. g. the list in Hys win. win heaven Inst ; .IH. m. 1S7 f. : in 

' K(,'S, XNU. 1.0 fT ; L(,'S. Mil, 1. as ; 2.1 f. ll.>-]7; .NH.vi.lUf.; Kli.xxx.l); 

rn. wi. 0; .in. in ISltf. : KU. XXV. i»H. xm. Jg. 1 ; li^S. xviii. 22 f. 

li) : ihl. 14-ls. 
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exorcism, and the fee in this case consists of onc-cved lame cattle without 
horns or tails, mixctl with tliseascd ones.* 

Of special imjKirlancc arc tlic four Ynitya Stomas.^ which arc riles 
apparently intended for the admission into the Uralinianical coninumity of 
p(Tsons who tliough Aryans Ivavc been living outside that community. It is 
in the ritual said to be intended for the ca.se of persons who have lost their 
position us twice born by various reasons, including living among nou-twicc- 
born people. Of such people it is said that tliey doTiot study, do not practise 
agriculture or trade ; they call good words bad, jicrhiips a reference to differ¬ 
ences of diaUrt. they punish the guiltless with blows, pn’surnablv an allusion 
to differen<-e of lau. and. though uneonseerated, speak tlie speceh of the eon- 
secrated. Aceordingtothe\ icwsof Kfitva^ana.thi-tiist ofh riug for Vratyas, 
who. skilled in dance, song, and niiisic, are eivjiable of teacluiig tlu'se arts to a 
company of Vratyas, the second for tamuciis. the third for t lioscof little aeemint, 
and the fourth for old mijndent men. Tlie dress of the Vratyas is described as 
including a special kind of turl)an [i/snlyi). ^\hite gartiK'iits with black fringes, 
and a curious kimi bow without a string [ ii/iVinKlii): at the rite also is 
used a sjx'cial siprt of cart and a si]\'(*r ornament as worn by Vratyas. 

The (irliapati, v\ho is to l)e ehosi-n from the leader of the Vratyas to be eon- 
\ cried, carries two skins, one while, one black, and a pair of slioes, black and 
sliaped like cars, or provided with ears. All these articles are to be given as 
a fee at the propi-r time to an unw'orth\ Urahman from Magadha, a sign that 
M.igailha was ixtt iegai\i<-d as strictly Urahmaniea!, or to Vratyas who liavi* 
not yet been eiaoeilrd, and who ai'<' thus made scapegoats. ^VheIl the 
ceremony is o\ er. tlu \’rat \’as cease to have that charaetenst le : t hev becona* 
admitfed to Iiili mciiibci shiji ol the Urahmaniea! societ_\. and I'an engage in the 
pursuit ot saei'cd learning. 

The rites are speei;i!l\ interesling, as the\ mention several w<n'ds which 
are lujt easily e\phea.bl<', and e\idently WiVv not well understood at a very 
early date . t hey nia\' Im Iporiowed fiom I he speeeh ol' tlie (‘asl.i'i-n tribes, and 
t(pgcther with the mention of the Uraliman from Magadha suggest, but do 
not }>ro\e, that the \’r,‘i1yas came iroiii the east rathei than from the west, 
t lough we know t hal t he western t rilies were by no means tully Urahmanizcd,* 


' K(,>. W'l :5.-.ii. tl. > 

■ i’B.wn.l Mil later\ie\s 111 .IB-II. ; 
B(,^. VMl. 114- li , K(,S. XMI. 4, 1>(,S. 
\iii. I) ; WelxT. Iinl. Stall lUl I! , 
MiU'dunell aait Keltic lain liiiltt, ii. 
:i4i .0. Kiiili. .lH\s i‘ii:5. pp 
Vratyas inuy iiavc ticdi iioa-Aryaii. l»ut 
ttiis IS mil pruliatile . ei. Welx r. liiil. 
IaI., p. 711 ; llopkms, Ucl oj Iinlia, 
[I. nil ; nilU’l)raiKll. Iiiltuil!illcratuT, 
p. 1 HI ; HliKinilieht. .-B/tarrairr/a. 
p. Ii4. In bonu' caMis .\r>aas wtin iiuve 
fallen from grace may liuve U-en tin 
2 [u U.R iiu] 


reiiisLited. ( f. below, Ctuip. ‘22, ^ 9. 

" .\ riisli IivjHit lesis (t;!'. above. Chap. 1), 
liased on late Imgui.stie faets, and 
hij()p()t1e j l)v worthless ethnological 
inuleri,il, claims that the Vedic Indians 
Were \ry,iiis wht« <-iitered ihcir homes 
ironi Ctiitral and (digit and not direelly 
eoimeeleil w.tli Itii' Bimjab (see e. g. 
Kisley. /Vo/*/< of iruiin, pp. ff.). 
'J'he llicnry eontr.niieU« thu evuiunce of 
the Itigvi'da. and (tie Clntrai route, hs 
H uldicti {The datn of Itiiiid) uuiisU, u 
Jinpraetieatilf loi a ))eopl(‘> migration. 
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anci il. has hoen siii,^prstpf/ that the Vn'ityas rt'f>rcscntcd one or other of the 
many Aryan trihes uhich were in motion in tlie period 1500-1000 n.e. There 
are clear traces tliat the rdjjatrs were specially aeti\e in the business of 
brin^jint; in these oiitlyinj,' members of the Jirahmanical society ; jiossibly this 
may stand in some relation to the fact that tlu' Chandojjas were never held in 
the lii^diesl repute amont; tlie Vedie Indians^ The su^f;i(*stioii of Charpentier ^ 
that we an' to see in these Vratyas adherents of Hu(lra*(,'iva must Ik* regarded 
as im])ossil)Ie. It is. hovsl-ver. of interest to note that already in the Atliar* 
vavedii “ the N'ralya is a wdl-known liirnie. and by the curious ideas of that 
Veda is turned into liii expression ol tlie supreme deity. 

Of other rites of this class the rpaliavya is interestmjf. as it is born of 
strife hetwei'ii the ^^Mls am! the Asiiras.and in it tin- names of the <;ods are 
caret nil\' ehaiiijed to a\ oid ni<-nt ioninj^ I hern ah a id ; thus the name of liidra is 
^•akra, ol Soma Imlu. ami likewise the Z/o/a dna is ehanjied to hotfi nokyc, 
and so on. e\ en the simjtle \\(U*i! .‘•anv/. all. becoming I he old ri{T(i. Tliere is a 
rite, the Sar\as\ara.'' h»r niie wlio wishes to die : the sacrilic<T in it is eoin- 
pl<*t ely eo^ en-d n\ er ami sit s laein;: snnt hon a dark skin. In the Hrliaspal isava,'‘ 
on the othi-r hand, which is ol'lcn'il l)\ one who wislirs such rank as a Jhiro- 
hil asliij). the sa<-rili('ei must tx't rented w it li respect. be greeted liv ot iu-rs w it li¬ 
on I let urn m*^ the salutation, ami be styled St ha.pa1 i. ‘ lord all these Ihiiiiis bv 
syiiipat hetie liia^ie worknie the desireil <'nd. II the Apacitts ‘ are offereil to 
firing a man iiomnir, he must pay d<‘arl\ in Daksinas m propni-tion to wlial lie 
as[)ires to attain, and so in all these ol'lenn*,fs the eret-d ol' tlie priest lor lees 
shows itselt. 

1’he (iosa\a is (d special mlerest. because it iii\o!\es incest witli om-'s 
mother, sister, and a woman ornne's own liotra. tliat is Avitli whom niarnaf^n- 
is loiliiddeii. 'riie .laiininiya llraiimanareeiU'ds that Jan.aka of N'ldehii 
declined to imdei'lake it. thoii^li it would }ia\e secured him the world of the 
()\. doiditless ih’ap'ipati as in the Athar\ a\eda.^ but a ^ibi kinji <iid [leil'orm 
it. i-arryiiij: mil literallv the rule ofaetino aeeordinu; to nature. 


' Hiirrxil. Dtviihiilfinai/a llni/nniitm. [i. i\. 

Mini. .SiiiisL Ti-.ifs. III. *_*<i : I liIIcluaiKll. 

.Siinim niilffslc. |>. a r. 

\\\ SK , see Ki'itti. .tit 

I>|> l.'i.'i (10. ( iiliiiKi (.Ml . P IM) 
Hina/iiii'l\ ar^'iies (hal Ihe i.iet tlial 
III .Ml IS lioslile (u Uh \iat\:is 

.^ii|ip(iMs tlie theur). 

* x\'. 'I'tiis sluiMs seme ttiieeoftlieinllueiiee 

i){ liiiilni \oii-sliip. it IS elearix late 

* '01 1 ), ciiMiiii oil I'H. win. 1 ; 


liys. x\iii. liis lias a dillereiit xeistori 
Kys. WII, .'JI ; (1. 1 11. 

’’ tiy.s. will 1, 2; el'. la. (Hlier rites 
ibo'll on lilt tie .Ml are y ada. t panada, 
riinastonia. \'alal)fii<l. t dOliid. i)ura(,’a. 
'I'iv lasoliia, blapexa. Ai . 

' tsps wii. 10 la . bys. IN. 4. la : liys. 
WIII.; 10 ; .\py.s. .S\|I. 12 H. ; .Ml 11 . 
100 il. ; l‘H. \i\, H. 

' 11 . 1 la : \py'.s. WII. la. i a. 

^ i\ II 
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jj V.). The Vajdpdja or I>rif}L~of-StriH(jtli 
T]u‘ \’rjjaj)r_\ u * is ol' cspi'i-iMl mtcrcst in that it prcsiM'v rs. (tfspiti’ tlu' 
formalism inijiosrd upon it \>y its inclusion in tlic Soma ritual, many traces of 
very })opnlar oriLUn. It is siuii I)*. nian> aiitlioritics to be a l'estt\al of lht‘ 
autumn, and it is also alloweii eitlici t(» p(‘rforni it indt‘pen(icntl_\. (*r as tlic 
s>i.\tli day of a Sar\ anicdha or nun ersal sacniice. It consists of one pressmi; 
day and at least lit da>s ot <‘onsccratioii and three Tpasivd tluys. so that it 
takes up at h'ast IT davs and mav be spun out to a year. It adds t.c the 
ordinary Sodacin form a seventeenth Stotra and k’astra. and tlic number 
se\'enteen is also intr(»lne(d into the Bafiispa\ ani.'tiia and Madh\'andina|»a- 
vamruia .Stotras in place of the rt and I’afie.-idaea Stomas therr normalK' 
used. The number of cups m t he oi'dmiirv rite is me leased b\ t lu' addition ol 
the .Xnyu and .Xd.'iblua. and also li\e \ajape_\a o]- .\iiulra cups; t!ie|-e are 
added a dappled liarreii eow loi- the Manits. and se \ enleen coats lor ih'aiapal i. 
liornh'ss but capable of pi oe fra I ion. The saerdieei'. his \s lie. and the priest ail 
\V(‘ar carlands of ci>!d. winch loini the fet-s. 'I'he spr-eial leatures of the nte 
la-cin with the niidda\ pressine. at which a ^'.an■lor with se\enteen aiTows 
nieasiii’es out a eoinsi I'oi a race, mai’kinc tlie place where the last falls witli 
a twic of I'dimihaia. Then Ihne horses of | he saentieer are _\oked to his 
eharnd. s!\teen otlnrs air _\oked \Mlh hmi liot'ses ^•aeh. and the saenlieer is 
VH'torioiis in a fotmal race, diirinc x'hieh 17 drums ai'e heateii. and tlu 
Brahman elmdts up a post, on which is histeiied a whe<“l (tf rdumhara wood, 
to sme the .Saman ol t lie st roiiL; st reds, w liile the w heel is turned to the richt. 
I’lie- horses are ci\( ii. heloie and alter the rai'c. the (dieniic tit Brhaspati to 
smell, t o cam it s st reiint h. In t he second ])laee, alone w it li I he eiijis (»f .Soma 
t here ai'e ofl'ei ed li\ tic \estr alteriuit n el\' cups of Sm a. w hieh are purchased 
from a ioiie-lia.ii'ed man and placed m a special phu-e. Mention is also made 
of a cup ol hoiu \. will! Ii is not used )oi an\ oitenuc. hut is placed in t lie hand 
(it a Ksat n\'a Ol \ aie_\ a eomp( t it or. and seems to lie an umnlelhcdde remuimhT 
ol an oJde! ii|t. In the third plaei. flic saentiei r for himself .and Ills wife 
soiemniy niounts to the mmi h\ ehmhmc uilh the aid oi a hulder to tlie t(*p 
(d tlie saenlirial post wIikIi is (heoiated liy plaeiiie ('ll it a wheel-shaped 
^mriand td meal, in which posila.ii la is toiielicd h\ the piiest oi others with 
salt in .\(;\ at I ha lea.\ es. lit then desei ndsaiidsitsoiiat hrone. and is sjirinkled 
w it h a. mi\t 111 e oi wat el. milk, and sta enl een (d la i siihsi aiiees. oi' so man\ as 
can ho thouclif ol, w it li the ( \eeption id om o| w hu h he ne \ er acam eats. Tlu 
rest (d' the mixture is used jor certain hliations < alh-d Va|aprasa\ iva. and tla 
festival (loses with seieiiteiii (’||ifis. ’ hi nedi'd miiswhich can he aeeoin 
pamed in libations. 

' Ap(,’S. will ; • At,'*- sli. [)|) \\m II. Knr parailels si 

IN. 11. NN 1 fb . NM. IT. 1 fT , Mil .Si'liroi'iii ;. .\Tisilie ii 

N. I’J. K-j.). viii. n. i*j, Vail, iiM. a!!,’;. v\\ :uti ir.; iiTt* (t 

>x\ii. Hilh'linuidt. \ fil. Miflh. i. \. N l.aw. .\)innil Judian f^nhUi. 

y47 ft. : VWkiT. Cher thu I lij/ifnifti pp, liilil,, ITT IT. . Kntli, Tfiithrn/u 

(SB.\. IHD’J, jip Ti«* n ) . .Sriinhltii. i pp e\'iiif! 
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T}i(‘ name of the offering is explained by tradition as ‘ food and drink 
by Oldeiiber^ ’ as ‘ the drink of streuj^lh and by Weber as ‘ the protection of 
Btren^^h The last rendering! is clearly to be rejected : the drink which 
Weber denies to be seen in the ofterin^ is tlie Sonia, and we cannot assume that 
the name is older tlian tlie use of Soma in the rite. It is important to note that 
the rite could, it is clear fnun scattered notices, be used by a Vai^ya and not 
merely liy a Hralimaii or a Ksatriya, but it is also clear that the offering was 
connected with the attaiiim(*iit of high pros])erity, and it may well be that it 
was intended to Ik- offered only by one wlio was in tlie teelinieul sense 
* wfio liad attained prospentx and so (ould asjMri* to liigliest things. More- 
<)\cj.tliis IS jiidicaled by tlie fact Diat tlie ])erson ^vho perforins this offering 
is not e.\})eeted t<) take notice of p(‘rsons w[u> have not done so, go behind 
th( in. or share a t>ed with them. The nature of the rites is clearly on the on<- 
hand tliat (d tlie attainment (d ^iet(^r\ and power ]>y the symbolic acts of 
winmn^n of l»cm^ liaih-d as \n-tor. and anointin^^ : references to fertility arc 
obvious also, and tlie sun sjx-H (.ftlic wIk'cI is nolcwortliy. It is accordingly 
jmjiossd)le to la_\ down jnvi isciy the original ( Karaeter of the rite : ^ it was not 
m»-n-ly llw feast of xictorv <d thr winner in a diai iot race, such as might be 
jiarallelrd in (ireik ritual, iiiu' was it solel) an a^ji'icultural rite: it lias been 
biend<-d 1>_\ a iiii\tnr* of mam elfiiieiits to form a general offering available 
i(.r an\ siicressfiil jirrson. 

This ('ll rams position ol f he Vrijapeya clearly led to eon fusion : some texts 
[ilaei it al)o\ e tlie llajasuya. and sa\ I hat by 1 he lattir mere kingshifi is con¬ 
ferred. I)v the former jiaramount lordship. Hut othertexts makidhe Vajapeya 
af)p?d})riate loi' a paiauKniiit lord, and th(‘ Ib'i Idi' universal nionareli 

like Varuna •' J’he simplest soliil ion is i hat w Inch makes the \'aja])eya a rite 
whieh IS jierl'ormed by the king before tlie Kajasfiya and bv the Brahman 
before the Brhaspat isa\a.'* The essential priestly eharaeter of the rite as it 
stands IS sliown by the juommeuee of Brhaspati and tie jiart )>Iaved bv I’raja- 
pati. 

Ollier special lorms (»f saenliees foi olilaimng a special rank arc the Sutu, 
(iramaiH. Sthajiati. and 0<t-Sa\as.'’ 

14 . Tli( Hotjal Cousevraiion 

The ro\ al eoiisecration is a Soma .saeritiei* iiavirig'^ the usual Diksa and 
rpasad (lavs and preceded by a long sen<‘s of preparatory rites. It is mythi- 
eallv I'onueeted vvith tlie eouseeralloii ol Varuna or witli ludru, and it 


' Ur\. lies p 4^(1, 

• Keith. 7ViU//rij/(i i. pp. evni cm. 

Kor the siiii whee) see ('(K>k. Zvtis, i. 
1!»7 ff. 

•' TB. n. 7. ti. 1 , (,'B, \. 1. 1. i;j. See 
Mueitiiiiell and Keith, I Vdic Jttdrx, it. 
‘^ 50 . 

- ACS. i\ h. Iin Kdi th(. nrhasputisjo'ii. 


see .Mi. 11 . lyK-aO (used liy lailh 
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TB. 11 . 7. ) : KS. xwvn. 7 ; B^'S. 
xviii. 1, 

* B(,'S. will, a fr. : coiimi, on TB. ii. 7. 
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displays many jK)pular clomfrits m its charactor. as was nu*vital)lc from its 
nature. The great nobles and ollioe bearers of tlie eourt play an important 
part, the Purohila performs nian\ of the priestly funetions. tlve piH>pie are at 
least present to hear the amK)une(‘m(‘nt of the eonseeration of the sovereign. 
It connects itself with Vedic history : the tribes who are mentioiUHl are tin- 
Bharatas or their successors in blood and tradition, the Kuni-PaAealas. The 
preliminary ceremonies begin with tlie tirst day of Diksa on tlie 1st Phalgiina. 
followed by offerings to Aimmati and to \irrti, who reeei\'es the fallen portions 
of the gram on a salt piei-e of ground m the soutii. With the 15th of tlie 
month oomnu-neo tiu* ofisei \ iwH-es Idr a y<-ar of tin* foin-morith offerings, tin- 
periods between the wvw • and full-nnMiii days iieing Idled np ( ither by the new- 
and full-moon offerings or offerings to the sun and tin- nioun. These offerings 
cease uith tlu- (^'iinaslrha offering on the 1st I’hfdgnna of tlie following vear, 
and on that and the n*-\t two days offerings are made to the (hatn-s of tin- 
(juarters, and otln-rs. and then on tin- 1th to the l.>th offerings ealleil tin* 
Hatninain IIa\ iiisi, w Inch are offered in tin- iionses ol the ' jew< ls' of the king.' 
Ids wives and lugli ollieers. the deities eho'.t'ii being tin- a[)propriat<' gods for 
the persons in whose- hiuises tlie offerings are niaele. as for .\diti in that of tiie 
rluef queen, for Nirrt i in t hat e)f t lu- diseardeel lady, .\fter t hese follow various 
libations, and on the 1st id ( aitra comes the day of unoiiiling. which is pei- 
hu’iiH-d as an 1 kfliya ntc. Tlu-re- an- offered on it eight ofle?-ings to the divine 
instigators, who u’e to pa\ iieed to the erowruiig <d’ the prince in the- rite. 
The actual anoint mg takes phice after t tie Marut \ ati_\ a cups : sc\ cute(*ii kinds 
of waters, brought troiii t li<- .Suras \ at I, draw n against 1 lie current of the- stream, 
or with it. au' used . the-) are suwed ufter mixiiui and poured into four 
ve-s'^cls. ()[ Pal.aea. \ ’duriiliaia. .\ \ iigiodha, and \r \ at t lia. 'Die saerilieer i lad 
ill s])iendid raiment takes Irom tlu* Adhvarvii ;i how with three arr<o\s. and 
is j)roelaimed willi tlu* .\\id fornmlae which he repeats announcing his 
anointment. The v\ il sjunts are appeased by tlu gift of copper filaeed in the 
moilt h of a iong-hair<*d man. The saentiei-r t hen st rides to (he \ arums (juarlers. 
and st<*])s on a tiger-skm, ht neatti w hiefi is a piei-e ‘d lead, on w hieh he tramps 
as on t he tiead of Namuci. With g<dd under liis j'lct and a gidii til let o\ er his 
head, he is anointed !>\' the Adhvarvu in front, and also liv a kinsman, a 
Hajaiiva. and a Vaieva. repi es<-ntmir tlie wlude fieojile. .Vfter tins are [ler 
I'oimed SIX 1‘artha hhatioris ulucii are offered to eorresjmnd with six before 
the anoint mi:. ' the kmi: steps on t tu- skin t in - stejis of \'isnu and puts in the 


Vbei dif Ki)Uif>ifti'rdif (Al’AW’. iHliil). 
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l^ilar;a dish thv rcnuiins of the mixture, whieii he hands to his eldest son, that 
he may eoatinue his work and stren^li. An offering is also made in whieh the 
names ol’ tlie father and son are first confused, then rightly said. A mimic 
expedition for booty is performed : the king in his chariot goes out against 
cattle td’ his kinsi'oik : at the time of the fees he plunders thorn and they 
surrender their belongings: a tliird of their goods goes to the priest, a third 
to the drinkers of llie Dar^apeya, and the owners are allowed to have a third 
hack. Hut they also reeei\e s’illages. and are called Jlajanyas, but unworthy ' 
of anointing.' In anotluT account,^ wliich does not in this interesting way 
l)ring out the eoiuieption of the ])retenders to the royal throne and their defeat, 
flic kijig mounts his horse and ad\an<‘es t(j the (juarters. a parallel to which 
IS (jiiotcd from the ceremony of (•(U'diiation of the King of Hungary. Before 
dcstriiding from the chariot vhieii In- mounts for the fray, the king puts on 
sandals of Ixmr's liide, and }>rays ueitlu'r to injure the eartli, nor be injured 
by it. a elear allusion \o his liigit sanetit>. After the later Kecavapanlva 
nte he iieser stands with Imre feet on the ground. He tiien sits on a throne 
placed over tlie liger-tiidc. and takes li\ e dice Ironi t he Adhvaryu ; the priest 
gently beats him from behind vvitli sticks of pure trees, doubtless to expel any 
laud of ili.^ Ih-fore tlie ilieiug begins the I’urohila hands the king a Mooden 
sword, which he )>asses on to ins l)rot lu r. am! t lirough liim it is taken by a man 
wild marks out the place for dicing, wliere a hut is erected. After till' dicing, 
wlneli IS inerelv forniid ami wliteli tleliberalely was so earned out as to make 
the king a \ letor. thi' saeiiliee pisigresscs to liie normal end. Init the bath is 
tolloued b\ an olTering to Indra ami \’isiiii of a s|)ecial nature. Then comes 
the preparation tor the l)a(;ape\a offering. foi‘ wliieli tin Diksa consists in ti'ii 
Saiiisrpain Ha\uisi. Tlie ofleiang ilselt seems Itt liav-' been m origin an imie- 
jM'iident offering : it is performed on tin Tth ol Caitra : the [X'rhiriners must 
have ten generations ol .Soma dniikers : Ironi ten cups ten drink tiigidlier 
at eueli : it is mx'i'rtain if the relatives ol the king ma\ di'ink or not. but he 
eertnmly lias a gohlet. After this, aeeorvimg to si am' a ut hoi'it les. Hie king, the 
j•e<^pje save the Brahmans, ami llie steeds may not liavi llieir hair cut lor a 
year. There are also a nmniH-r ol minor olTeniigs to jiropitiate the (piarlers. U) 


lias Ini n Mi ll a Iran- ol an old iiuinaii 
saiTillci ; alio\r. I’arl HI. ( lia)>. IS. 

‘J. .'set also Koilti. 'rdiHirniu Siimhila, 
I. jiji. ('\i cMii. W clihjiiiM'ii (.In7//r/. 
Uch^ionwi'isfiischiijl. \ii. ail li) aigiics 
thal l)i< loncliing is tli<‘ cssintia) and 
jniiiiHtivr tealnre ol Itir Hcltrow rovi! 
iiiiointiiieiil. 

' LyS. IX. 1. 11 n. 

llillftirumit. Uitwillitti rnliii, p. 11(1. Tln' 
Ihiddhist ft'gctid ]ircsi'rs(>s tins tVatiirc 
in the lu'cnunt oC the niovviurnts ol 
tlie Bmldhii na hiilli . sec Wiridisch. 
liuiidho's (irburl, pp. lllU IT. 


}\(..s. w . T. 1. 'riHTc Js no Maiilfa lor thi.s 
in any Sanihila. W'cIht (p. (id) coni- 
pao's flu- occaMonal licating of the 
nndeL'moin m tli(‘ niarriagc ceremony 
{hid. Stud. V. aiKi). Imt erroneously 
thinks that the nte is a symbol of 
pnesllv power, livimu'h {CuUcs. Mythc'i 
It liflifiiofi.s, I, na fT.) Hnds totcniism 
in ritual flogging: Mannhurdt {Myth, 
Forsrh., p, 72), much more filausihly, 
niere fertili/.ation. as obviously in the 
l.upcrcaliu (Warde Fowler, liehgious 
Ki ficncncf oj ttu- Honion People, pp. 54, 
4711). (i, .IPS. in. 1(12 n. 
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win the seasons. I'or .\diti or tiu* .\dityas, and the Maruts or the .Mi-gods. In 
Jyaisthu follows in the next year the eerernony of tlie enttmg of the liuir. 
the Kevavafmniya. ^Mlleh may he followeil hy two Vyusti offerings a fortnight 
later, and the Ksatmdhrti. a month later, a rite interesting as it is conneeted 
with tile rum ol' the Kurus.* The fees are e\agg(‘rated beyond measure, 
even 210.000 (’ows being given. 

The rite is full of tnagie and s>nibulisni : its nature is obvious and has in¬ 
numerable ))arallels : it is worth noting that the king is exju'eted to rub in the 
substance of the anointing mixture with the horn of a bluek aiitelojK’: it is 
tbus clear tliat the hoi_\ strength is actually m the mixlnre, and must be made 
to impregnate the system : the keeping of 1 he long hair, like the Krankish kings, 
IS lt» preser\e for a tmu' this h<*liness. The pt>sition and prmninenee of the 
game of dice “ an- interesting : it is possibh' to s<‘e in it u eoniiexion with the 
lorctelhng of jirospi'nty, but it must iia\ e been made the more nat lira! in that 
the king \'as interesti-d. ue nui}' Ih'Ik n e (‘\ en al I Ins period, in the re\ emie to 
be den\ (“d f roin dicing, wliieli \\ as earned on in t lie Sablia, * lunise of assi'ml)!y 
and n hieli in la(<-r lnn< s was assuredly a \ aliiab!e nionopol\. and i>n)bul)|y so 
ni earlier (ia\ s. 

Different forms ol eoiisceration are referred to ; llu' Aitareya Ib-rdunana * 
(listniginslies tile great eoiiseeratnni. Abhiseka, of Iridra from the reiu-wed eon- 
seeral .1011 of a eonseeraled king, and its aei'ount of the eonst‘<-ration. which 
deals (Hih w it 1) I lie aiioijiling. differs \ rry greatly Irom t liat of t he Va |urv<-ilii. 
w hieii it )>oss]bl\ prc‘siippi»ses. (ireal siri'ss is laid on tIu- fact 1 liat t lie king is 
inih' gi\<‘ii a eurioiis mixture li» drink, being absolutely denied the use of 
.Som.'i, a laet explained b\ a long mytliologiea! story. 

^ lA. 77ir Horse Sacrifice 

The horse saerilice is in the ritual I'eekoned an Aiiiiia. that is a riLi' with 
inot<' than one (la\' (ni whieli the .Sonia is jn’essed, in this case thr<-e. It is an 
old and lainous rite, wlueii kings alone can bring, to increase their realms : we 
lia\ e lists ol tile great kings of old ' who were eonseeraled and wlio perfonned 
tile horse saeriliee. Tlie liorse ehosiai must be swift, in fnnil black, fiehind 
wiiite. and with a dark mark. 'I’lie offering begins on the Hth or !>tii of 
IMialgtnia or in slimmer. On t hat day a mess ol rice is cooked for the priests, 
and the king, his four w i \ es, and their four Inn id red maidens of different, ranks 

' Af'cerdmg Id 'f' latter, a Ijull-liKlr in tlip 

’ J.uderfc, ho'i Wiirjiisinel iw ulUn liidini fnMjjt'r caHC ; cf. Jlenry, La vnmu 

(11M)7) : cf. Jscitli. .JllA.S. lyOH, pp. (htnit VIndr nuiuiuc, \ 

Klf.'t If. ; Veihr lndr.t\ i. 'i ft. ‘ AiA’-''. xx ; xv ; K^'S. xx ; A^S. x. 

* \jii .V12. Kauv- XVII /ms the eoiisecratiiiK (i IT. ; >^vi. 1 fT. ; IK. lOff. ; 1A\S. 

ol aMjhordnmtc prince and ti Hovcj-eign i\, ti ll ; Vait. xxxvi. 14 -xxxvm. H; 

ruler rcKfK'ctocb = the (being plays un N, N. Law, Ancient Judian l*oUty, pp. 

important fiarl in either ease; in the IKI TT. ; Keith, Taittiiiya Samhildt i. 

latter the king goes to his (pieens, u pp. exxxii if. 

Ksmhol ol his iu\al status ; atiger-skin .AH. viii.‘.^l ti ; ^'H. xitt. .'3. 4. 
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assemble, the king spending the night at the Garhapatya fire. Next morning 
the horse is bound, and sprinkled in standing water ; a man of low class kills 
with a chib of Sidliraka wood a four-eyed dog, and lets it float on a mat under 
the horse. The sacrificer says, ‘ He w'ho will kill the horse attacks Varuna : 
away the man, away the horse ! ’ ^ The horse is then led back to the fire, and 
offerings arc made of cakes to Savitr in various forms for three days. The 
horse is then set free to wander with a hundred old horses, and guarded by 
four hundred youths of the same relative rank as the ladies of the queen, who 
are armed with armour, with swords, arrows, or sticks according to their 
rank, as princes, w’arriors, sons of heralds and lieadmen, and sons of atten¬ 
dants and charioteers. They must guard the horse from any danger, in¬ 
cluding bathing and intercourse with marcs, doubtless acts calculated to 
reduce its sanctity of jiower. The princes among them are promised the 
royal consecration as the reward for success. If any ill fall upon the horse, it 
must he atoned for ; if it dies, a new horse is found and some ceremonies 
repeated. During the period of its absence the }>riests and the sacrificer sit 
on golden thrones : the Hotr begins the telling of the cyclic - narrative, 
Pariplava Akhyana, the telling of tales, Akhyanas, of ancient kings, which last 
by series of ten day.s for llie whole year. At the end of tlie ])eiibrmance tlie 
Adhvaryu offers in the Daksina fire libations for the mo^ ements of the steed, 
and in tlie Aha\'aniya, after sunset, the Dhrti libations to secure the success of 
tlie rite : at his bidding a lute player, a llajanya, sings to the lute three 
Gathas, ^ erses, made liy himself which refer to victories in liattle connected 
w’ith the sacnlicei'. All the perforniaitees repeat themselves daily for a year, or 
six months, or even for half a month, if the jieriod is reduced. When the 
horse returns, tlie king, who ha.s been celebrated hitherto with the kings of 
the past, IS fnun the Diksa day of the new saentiee iiailed as with the gods, 
and on the tfirec pressing days proper with J’rajfqmti. Tlie first pressing day * 
falls on the full moon of Vaivakha : there are 21 posts and 21 victims for Agni 
and Soma : on the days of pressing tlie victims arc two sets of eleven each. 
The second pressing day is the most important. The Stotra is started at the 
neighing of a liorse in the morning : after the ^’astra of the Hotr, three otlier 
horses are yoked with the sacritieial horse, and are drn en to bathe. On the 
return of the horses the victim is anointed by the eliief of the queens, and 101 
gold pieces placet! in its mane and tail. It is gi\ en the remains of an offering 
made the pre\ ions night; but, if it will not eat them, the}’ are east into w'ater. 
Then take place curious riddles between the Brahman and the Hotr, the 
Brahniodya.'* 'J’lien the victims are bound to the posts, in all 827 or 849 tame 
animals and a large number of wild animals from the elephant to the bee, 

‘ ,\VS. X. 0. 10 : (. H. xiii. 4. !i. 5. 4. ‘J2 : 5. 1 ; 8. 12, 18 ; A^S. x. 8. 2 ; 

* There is nothing of iiequcnce in the 9. 8. 

•everal nurrativcit. * Bloointield, Religion ofiht Veda, pp.216 ff. 

* The forau of the ntcD on tliese days are Cf. fur a specimen of tbJi sort, JB. i. 

subject to much dispute, e. g. K^S. xx. 258. 
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making 609 in one version. The Urge mirnhers. cspecialiy of the wild animals, 
which were, however, to be let go after the tire had ht'cu carriiMi round them, 
are suspicious : the best defence ^ to be made is that there was iu*e<l of large 
numbers for the festival to follow the sacrifice. The horse is cos'ered with a 
garment and slain : the queens go round it from left to right thrice, ami thrice 
vice versa : the cliief queen goes near tlie horse : both are covered with a 
garment, and the queen unites w’ith it : meanwhile tlic priest and the maidens 
and the other wives indulge in ribald dialogue. Then the horse and the other 
victims arc cut U]). The bi(M>d is cooked, the omentum offering of tlie ordinary 
ritual prepared : before it another Hraiimodya between Hotr and Adhvaryu, 
Brahman and I’dgatr. sacnlicer and .\iihvuryu. takes plaee. Tlie rest of the 
horse is cooked, tin* blood offered at the end of tlie Svistakrt offering and also 
on other occasions. Before the Svistakrt ('ffenug the cooked tlcsh is offered 
to I’rajapati, and at the end (.)f the second day offerings arc made, through the 
night, of various plants. 

The offerings of the tfiinl day arc followi'd by the linal bath, in which is 
performed the curious ntc of an offering on tlie head of a man already referred 
to.^ The fees are given in \ arious f(»rms ; the eoiujiiered land is to be di\ idc^d : 
even the wi\es of the sacnlicer are soinetmies demanded; tlie .Kdlivaryu 
appari'iitly obtains a daughter in wedlo<-k. and jdso the fourth wdV. 

Tlu* Uigveda ^ eh'arly knows this greatest of all Vedie saeritiees, though it 
is certain that the ho!«>eausl of vietinis was tuU then usual; only a goat appears 
to lead the way for tlic horse, and. though tins is not eoneluMve. still it makes 
it doubtful whether the early ritual had the large niiinber of victims offered. 
The'vietinis too seem to lie led round the lire, not ruv vrrsa. But it is clear 
that the offering uas aheady a Soina saeniiee. and tliat in essence tiie nte was 
known : reftTcnee is aUo made to the use of gold and the cloths for decking 
the steed. 

Tlic meaning of the saentiee is in tlie former view of Oldenberg* the 
offering to Indra, the god <»f the varri<*rs. of a swift strong stet^l from w'hieh 
the saerilieer would thus deriie magic [lower, whether directly or indirectly 
through the fu(‘t that Indra would thus he made strong to aid him. Tlic 
slaying of the dog he thinks intended as the destruction of hostile [lowers, 
or [lerhaps in origin as [iroi iding the horse witli a guardian; such a function is 
sometimes gi\ en to a four-eyed dog in the A\ esta. Tlie relation of the queen 
and the liorse is clearly a fertility s[)ell, ivliile the obscene language, be thinks, 
might be exjilained in the .same sense, or as an amusement of the gods, or a 


' Hilletiruiult,p. 1512. Avoka 
records the large nuialivni uf aainials 
killed in his time [Ihllur Kdiet V ; Vin¬ 
cent Smith, A$uka, p. 204). 

> Part Ill. Chap, 18, § 8. 

* i. lU2and IW). 

* Kel. da Vtda^ pp. 30tS. 356, 473-.'). ilia 

later view (pp. 473 f.) makes the rite 


magic: the horse cmhodics royalty, 
and hy its coiisc('ratH)ii is nvade 
especially sacred so that its slaughter 
gives strength to the sacnfioiT. He 
oliscrvcB, however, that in BV. x. .56 
a horse HacTiftci' to the dead oceunt, 
which may lie the iinitulion of the 
hone saenhee or its prototyfie. 
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mere relic ol'thf plain speech of the crowd. In the view of Egj^elinj? ^ the horse, 
the next aninud to man in the scale, is the appropriate offering on f^rcat 
fK-eusions: at the saeriliee the stec'd can be identilied with Prajapati, and 
so Prajajiati comes projierly into tlie ritual. On the other liand he jioints out 
that the horse is connected with Varuna, in that the iiorse is the sun horse 
whieli tra\ers(‘s the )iea\'en, which is Vanina and is eoneeived as a sea of 
waters, so that the horse is sprun^^ from tlie waters. Vanina may, therefore, 
ha\ e been I he earlier deit y of t he offennj;!. 

The orii,mial torei* of the rite is somewhat ohseiire. The jiossihility of 
e(>m])ans()n with the Oetoiier horse at Itome * is (>b\'ions, and the eating of the 
liorse, tlie fertility rite m wliieh it appears, and the obscenity of the conversa¬ 
tion. point to a \ egetation ritual, hut the absence of any suggestion that 
the tiorse was a vegetation spirit, or that its IkkIv was in jiart nsed for a 
direct \(“getation magic, is against that theory. In the \ iew of von Negelein,® 
t he (ifl'ering was one made to the sun eoneeived as;i steed, in order to strengthen 
him for his e(turse m the lieaNcn. As Indra with his steed defeats the Asuras, 
so the eartfily king by tlie horse saeriliee, uniting Inniself mysteriously with 
the saenlH-ial horse and its magic jiower, deh'ats the .Asuras. India’s horse 
IS I h<-1Imnderliolt w Inch s!a \ s Vrtra. and so t he Immaii jiorse aids the king to 
defeal Ills enemies. Vanina th<‘ii, and lat<-r Prajajiati, were given 1)) tradition 
the ownership of the horse, lirst eonneelcd wjtli Indra. The ditlieuUy of this 
theory is t<t s<-e (‘xactly why the horse is coimeeted with Indra. Il(“ is not the 
sun ill Veilie and prohal))} not even ni pre-Vedie m\th. On the (►tlier hand 
N’uruna is the god of the waters ptir c.ivtUvucf : the waters in many lands are 
eoneeiN ed as horses, hot h sea and fresh waters being so regarded : to rivers and 
1 h(‘ sea horses are offered as m (iireee : Indra would tlieii not he the primary 
ligiire m the myth as xoii Nt'gelem liolds. but a natural intruder in tlu' rite, 
'i'he most attraetixe alternati\e to this \ lew is iindonbtedlv the aecepfaiiee 
oi the SI ill as the smi horse.’ oflered original Iv to the sun as a spell t o st rengt hen 
it, and the chief dittieulty in that x iew is men lv 1 he laet that the sun is not the 
leeipient of the offering, in any measure. If lie were aetnally offered to, it 


‘ SI51-',. \li\. [>|i. will \\t\. l-'or tlie t(Hit- 
cM'tl (1(1^, el. Moulton, /'.'or/// Zio(;o>- 
tr\iiin\iii. p. aaa. \\lio.sf sugnt-stioii us to 
iil>«)ri^iii:il Mil 11 i-on Heeled \Mt li 1 ndi:in 
al)oiif 4 ines I do not sliiire (.111 \S. 
llU.'i. nil. 75KI ill Tlie lion's ol Viinia 
and Vmlliivtliira's taittd'ul liound may 
he reealled. 

• In’slub. ITS : Miiiudianll. Mffth. Forsih.. 

ftp. l.'ih -*01 : NVarde l''ovxlt“i. Jimnuii 
Fi'.stivah, }ip. ulUicli. 

Hfi oj Am , ('fils. pj). 2111 1.). 

* Das FJrril im ansrlirn Allcrtum, p. 07: 

for offenngK of the horse to the sun in 
(trecee and Illyria, bi'e Cnok. Zeus, i. 
]8U, 181 : Keith, .IK \S. IIIUI, pji. alH, 


.>l‘i. i 1. Jl. l.ehniiinii (d( la .Saiissiiye, 
lalnft. ilcr Utli^mns^rsch.' ii. .‘17), 
M lio (iikes flu tile as oiU' to pU'Seill the 
snii Milli a lieu tioise lor las team, hut 
(it til s tin texts sliou no tniec. 1 hoik'll 
a \oti\( ollernig ol Ihiskind is natural 
((I, Heim. Alt^iTin. liii. i. 17H I'.). 

* Keith. 'I'lullinfiu Siiiiihild. i. pft.<'\\xi\ ff., 
wlieie iill tin older xiews are discussed. 
Needless In sii\'. wliile Frazer makes 
It aeorii spirit, lleiimch {Cullfs, Mifthcs 
cl m. 124-‘KI) secs tntemism, 

like Mrmscui. IHiK. Ii. 10 ; tor u 
lelutatmn sec A. xan (fcunep, I/vtnt 
(K'tUfI flu ftroblimf pp. 201 f. 
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woul(] l)c easy to inuiersland the place of Imlra : that liidra slamld lia\ e coin* 
pletely su}>erseded him is odd, l)ut on tlie wlioh* the explamition of the liorse 
as the sun steed seems the most jdausihle. It is at least eertain that in the 
Viljasaneyi Samhita the steed was repvrded in the rite as identical with 
Dadhikravan whose sun character is not to he douhteil.’ IVrhajis tiie true 
solution lies in the view tliat two rites are confused. th<‘ offenny; of a liorse to 
the sun and of a horse to Vanina as of t he waters. Prajapati must in any 
ease he deemed to he a later addition to the rite. It is ol course possdile that 
the position of Vanina was not won until after he had Inconn' prominent 
in the ritual of the linal hath, ami that tlien he approjinated in part the 
saenliee of the steed. 

jilt). The Ihonau Sacrijicr 

The liuniaii saeriiiee as jirescrihed in tuo of the ritual texts - is Imsed 
(loseh on the horse saenliee ; while tliere the chief \ietims are the liorse, a 
(toiurytL, and a hornless yoat. Iiere a man is addi-d. a Itrahman oi Ksatnya 
Inaiyhl at tlie ju’iee of a tiiuiisand cows am! a hundred (tattle, and he is jier- 
n lit ted like t lu' horse a \ ear ol' fVeedoni. in wlm’li he can tl<» as iu- w islies. save 
that lie must remain ehaste. The offeniiy is to he performed h\ a Itrahmuii 
or a Ksatriya who is nut siieeessl'ul. When slam, the- chief (jiietm must he 
beside th(“ \ letmi as beside the horse : thi' attempt to lind a referi'iK'e to this 
jtraetii'e in the Hiyo eda is a failure. On the otlier hand the nominal ol'h-rmy; 
of laryt numhers ttfut lier men. lUh at 11 j>osls, is ment lonet! Iiy t he (,'ntapatha 
lin'dimana.'* hut we ha\<' every reason to assume that this is mere ])ries1ly 
iniaoinat.ion, unless, as is ]>ossil>le. the conceptions of lh<- priest were oeea- 
sionalK inadr real l>v a kmy. It is lani <low ii ^ t hat a kiny may on t liis occasion 
yi\e up his ooods and enter into tlie life of the wamlormy mendieanl. hut this 
seems nierel\ t(‘ ha\ e been a laeiiltative rule. It must. however, he hot<-d Miat 
tile nte of an actual slaving of man is md di'senhed m the llrfilimanas at all : 
there is in tlie (,'ntapatha and tlie Taittirlya and their Sfitras merely the 
svniliohe offering o! men. wlu* are let tree like tlie wild animals at the horse 
saiTilice. ami therefore tile ai tiial offermj; rests merely on .Sfitra evidence, the 
\ aitfina and (,'''fikhri\ ana. and not e\ eii on 1 he eai’l\ .Shtias. It is not. credible 
that tile liralinianas should have passed o\er the rili- if liiey had actually 
known of it ; its mention m the later Sutras is consistent only with the 
mxention of it. as a reasonalile eomplement to the theory ot sa<‘ri(iee which 
saw an anomaly in the omission of man from the \ letinis.^ 

‘ Cf. lieni\. .[Ip. ](l fT. • (uiilrii, ’ IH. M ; H.'i. ill, ; Ilillchriiiiiil, ZI)M(i. 
(ildenlHTy. .tfr/ut' /. Ar/iyea/.s'iosrn- vi il. I'd. Mi/th. ii. 1(11). See 

sihiifl. \ II. lilli- 1 OldealxTy, (itiA. IIKIT. p. iilH, ii. I. 

* WXVM. lUfl.; * (,M. MM (1: K(,'.S. \vi. 1 ; Tit. m. 4. 1 

WcIkt. xvin. liOl* ff. ; A'/aw/a's 11), Ap(,'S. \\\. (J. 

VII vrili’^iiicii Hitiinl. jip. 1) ff. ; Itajn- (,It. mii. <1. li. ld(i ; Kf S. xxi. 1. 17. 
utiyu, pp. 47, .VJ : IMlehraialt. liilual' " OltlenlKry. lirl. ilrs \'r<la‘, p. IMUt ; Keith, 
Utteralur, p. I.*)!} : Keitli. 7Vu/Url//a Taitivijfa iSnwhtln, i. j>[). exxxvinexl ; 

.S’am/iUd,). j>p. exxxv, ex.ws ii, exl. 1 iyyelmy. Slll-h n1i\ . [>p. x! ff. Hopkins 
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No other trace of human sacrifice exists in the Vedic literature apart from 
the quite different case of tiie use of a man and four other victims as an 
offering at the piling of the great fire altar.* This usage is not actually laid 
down for the contemporary time by any Urahmana : the most contemplated 
is the use of the head of a man who has been slain by lightning or by an arrow 
shot, not a victim killed for the purpose, and normally the head of a goat 
seems to have sufficed. Hut it is clearly no real sacrifice at all. The legend of 
funah^'cpa, which has l>een thought to embody an old legend of human 
sacrifice which was later abolish(‘d, and for winch the recitation of the story 
suffices w'hen recited to the king at the royal consecration, has been noted 
above ; its essential feature of the horror of the j)roposed offering, whether the 
victim Ls the son of the king or merely a priest, and the view- thus taken is 
quite in(;(>mpatible with the idea that the actual human sacritice was per¬ 
formed in Vedic India.* 


§ 17. Other AInna Rites 

While the human sacrilicc occupies |j\ c })rcssing days, tlie universal sacri¬ 
fice, Sarvamedha,^ lakes ten, and it is rnoilcilcd on tlic offering made of him¬ 
self by Hrahmaii Svayanibim, in tfie beginning of tilings. Its relation to the 
human sacrilicc is held to be tlic })crfection of the former: at the human 
sacrilicc, according to (.'ahkliayana. tlic offerer gives away the kingdom with 
the j)coplc : at tins he gi\<‘S the earth away also, and in ilillcbraiull's * view 
the rite marked the act by wliicli tlic king left the royal life for the ascetic, 
as tlic Huddha afterwards did. It is, however, diilicult to take the offering 
seriously : it is liascd on mvUi, and seems no more than a purclv priestly 
fiction : this is borne out by tlie fact that it is mentioned only in the latest 
Sutras, though it ligures in tlie legend of Naeiketas. 

There are many other forms of the Ahina rite, witli more than one and not 
more than twelve pressing days, making up at most with the Tpasads, »fcc., 
not over a month. The number of variations is \ cry large indeed, and the 
different forms are given names, according to tlie families or individuals who 
invented or practised tliem. Of their make-up Lh(“ most important rule is that 
they must end with an AtinUra rite, and in all the days of the Aliliiplava and 
Prsthya Sadalias are usually brought into account : of tliese furtlier particu¬ 
lars will be given below. 

Apart, however, from mere j>riestly inventions, tliere are clear traces of 
popular rites : the most interesting is the ^’aballhoma,^ jierformed in spring to 
increase the herds. The saerifieer cuts hair and lieard, puts on an unused 


{lirl. of India, pp. 111S-U(H)), however, 

ftC(Tpt« It. 

‘ Uulwrt and Muusii, Ann^r xoneh li. 104. 

* Puniihinent of crime uocuiiouiilly takes 
the form of u 8ucTift(*e (ApI).S. i. a. 'Z5. 
12; VwDS. XX. 25 f.), but this is 
isolated and abnormal ; Uldonberg, 


Ht'l. des f'eda^ p. thW, n. I. 

•' K^’S. xxi.2; xiv ; y^'S, xvi. 15,16 ; 

Vait. xxxviii. lU H. 

* Hituallitteraiur, p. 154. 

■' PB. xxi. H; L(,'S. ix. 8. 1 £F.; Weber, 
lud. Stud. V. 487-47. 
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garment, lies twelve nights on an uncovered elevated spot, and drinks hot 
milk. The fire in his liouse must be kept burning : no one, save a friend to 
give liim the directions to perform his functions, must accompany him : he 
must say little and keep close. On the morning of the twelfth day ho offers a 
libation of honey and sour milk with a formula addressed to ^’’aball. Before 
the ^■oices of beings are heard, he goes from the village to a wood where he can 
hear none of the sounds of the village animals, takes a bunch of grass and 
cries thrice witli loud voice ‘ f aball': if any animal other than a dog or an ass 
replies, hi.s saeritiee will be successful. If no answer comes he repeats the 
performance a year later: if. however, at tlie third timetlicre is no reply, 
or an ass or dog answers his first aj>peal, he will liave nosueeess. In tlie view of 
Henry.’ (,’abali is the jxTscuiilied cloud, of varied hue. whose purpose can be 
expressed by the cow rich in milk. Originally a rain spell, the rite was 
developed for more general purpos<‘s. The PaheaMnva Hrrihmana,® however, 
treats (,labali, the w()ri(l<‘r eow, us representing Vac, sjx-eeh. 


18 . Th( Sattras or Sdcrijieial Sessioth'< 

The nte of twelve davs, Dvadavrilia.^ may be ])errormed eit.lier as an 
Ahina or a Sattni. and all rites with more than twehc jiressing days are 
Suttras : the number of \ears they may be continued extends to thirty-six 
or more uj) to ],()00. I'he Sattras all differ from (filler forms of the 8oma 
saeritiee, beciiuse all tlie juTl'ormcrs must 1 m- eons(‘crated and must be Brah¬ 
mans : tliere is therefore no separate saenfieer : all share in the benefits of the 
offering : each bears the burden of fiis own errors, whereas at, l.lie ordinary 
saeriti(‘e the saeritieer receives the benefit and the e^ il results of errors alike. 
Moreover, tliev should usually be Brahmans who jM-rform the same kinds of 
rites, and liave the same deity, Tanrinaprit or Nanu/ansa. at theAjiri invoca¬ 
tion ; if n(ft. the deity of the iiuijonty is achfjdcd. During Die Sattra all otlier 
sacrifices ceasi- to be ])erformed by the priests taking part in tlie rite : any 
sexual intereoiirse is forinddeii. as are swift niovtmeiits. laughing w’ithout 
lioldmg tlu- hand Ix-fore the iiioutli, untruth, eoniiexioiis with non-Aryans, and 
so forth. One of tliem plays the ])art of saeritieer ; t he cfthers hold on to him 
when he d(M‘s tliose acts wliieli only om- man can jM-rform. The Adhvaryu 
consecrates the saeritieer. and so on until a stiuli-nt eonseerates the I'nnctr. 
The wives of the priests are also consecrated eaeli with lier husband. There 
are no fees: msU-ad the priests go soutli saying as tliev shake black skins, 
‘ What here from my life dejfartetli, that. Agada, I firing to thee as a fee,’ 
evidently a device to secure long life. The aims of the Sattras are most 

' La magic dans I'Jndp antique, "iO, 7\. * xxi ; H^.S. xvi ; i. 0. lU; 

* XXI. 1. 5; Tram. Conn. .4cad. xv.‘J7, n. 2. xii ; A^'.S. x. 5 ; ’^' Xn ; x. 1. 

For the wiiih-oow idea, ef, Jii. i. IKl ; II ff. ; Vait. xlii. 14 If., IlillehruixJt, 

ii. 83 f. ; in. UO (wish-cows m the UitualliU€ratur,p\). (i-, Keith, 

world to come). f f:du BrOlmanais, pp. 5fi fl. 
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various : the obtaining ()f wealth, of cattle, of offspring, of prosperous 
marriage, and many other things. Much as they are, it is clear, elaborated by 
the jjriest, Uiey relleet fiere and there primitive e(»neeptions of saerihee. 

The model f>f all Sattras is the Dvadayaha. which is made up of a Prayu* 
riiya and an rdnyanlya, which, as in all Sattras as opjiosed to Abinas, must 
both !)(• Atirfitra days, as the beginning and concluding rites resj)ectively 
of a Prsthya Siujalm, and of either 4 (.'handomas or 3 Chandomas and an 
Avivakya day as tiic tcntli. Tlie name Prsthya is based on the different 
treatment of the IVstha .St(»trH of each day eoiTOsjmnding to the (^’astra of the 
Ilotr: Oh the (ifst it is in the Itatfiantara tune, on the second the Brhat, the 
third tlie Vuirfipa. the fourth tlie Vairaja. the iiftii the (^'akvara. t!ie sixth the 
Hai\iitii. Of tiu'se days the lirst and fourth arc Agnistornas, the others 
I’kthyas. The t’lmndtnnas are I'kthyas. the tenth is an Atyagnistonia : it is 
called A\ ivfikya. l)e<’anse on that day no dispute about errors in the ceremony 
is allowed.^ A further \ ariiition is ])ossible : <ni the fonrtii and ninth days the 
Agrayaiia enp may be drawn lirst. on the six and seventii the (,'ukra. in which 
ease (he Sttdras and the (,'astras must also he transjiosed, or tliey may be trans¬ 
posed williout cliange in tlie order of t he cups : this makes the jieriod of ten 
days hear the term inil(jlinf‘h(iii(Ifi.'>. The S(una is daily watched hy one 
priest. th(“ rest may study tlie Veda, fetch wood, and eat. The tenth day is 
marked by interesting riles, the singing of the Srnnan called the sucecss of the 
Sattru, and the perldrnmnce of a Hrahmodya like iliat at the horse ofl'enng 
or regarding the niKjualiiied PrajAjiati. 

Hides are given for building up tlie Dvadaeriha to longer Sattras; tlie 
sim))lest addition is that of a Mahairata day afti'r tiu period oi' ten days ; 
other additions are inserted liefore tlial period, the shorter before the longer. 
Hut tliese rules are very niueli varied in praetiei*. Of the various forms bv 
far the most interesting is the (ia\ fun Ayana. ' the way of the eows '. which is 
a Saltra of one \ i-ar's durat ion. 

Tlie bi-ginning of this Sattra - is variously pri^seribed. at the fid! moon of 
Phrdgunu (»r Caitra. or lour days bej'ore the full moon of tliesi' months or of 
Magiia. 'I’lie middli' day. tlie Visuvanl. div ides it into two lialves. of wiiieh the 
latter is in many resjieets intended to he the reverse of the former. The 
scheme of tlie offering is a Prayaiuya .Mirfitra. a Caturvinea day on wliieh the 
twenty-foiir-fold Stoma is used, the form liemg eitlier an Agnistoma or an 
Uktliya ; live months each of lour Aliliiplava Sadahas and one Prsthya; 
a sixth one of one I’rstliya. three Abhiplav a.s, one Abhijit, an Agnistoma rite, 
and three Svarasaman days making up gs. to which the first two days are 
added to complete tlie montii. Tlien comes the Visnvant. The second half- 
year lias as the seventh month three Svarasamans. one Viyvajit. one Prsthya, 
and three Aliliiplavas; then months K to 11 liave one IVsthya and four 

‘ Cr. Kggt’hng, SHK. \li. ji. wm ; Keith. xxiv. 4, 5; A^S, xi. 7: xii ; 

llrnfiimntm, p. 247. xiii. 10; L^S. in. 5-iv, U: Vuit. xxxi. 

* ApVS. x\ii. XMii ; UI,’,S. xvi ; xiii ; O JU ; liggelnig, S13E, xliv. 140 ff. 
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Abhiplax as each, and the last has three Abhtplax as, one .\yii.s day. one tio da\. 
one Davaratra. and tlie Maluls rata and I’dayaniyu days. 

The Abhiplava Sadaha, whieh is often used in Sattras of all kinds and also 
in Ahinas. differs in certain i'es[)eets from the I^rsthya. In the lirst place 
in it the Prstha Stotra is altcTnatively Hatliantara ami Hrhat only. In tin 
second place the days of the Abhiplava are differentiated as Jyotis, tio. and 
Ayus aceordinj; to the Stomas used for the differtmt Stotras. The .fyotis form, 
whieh is an Aenistoma, havinj; twi-lve Stotras onl\. employs for 1 (I tlic 
Paneada^a. for Tilt he Saptmlava. and for 12 the Kka\ inva. The other t wo 
are I'klbyas and ha\e (ifleeti Stotras : for 1 tfie tin uses tiu- Pancailaea. for 
2-5 the Tnvrt. lor O'lO the Sapladai^'a. for 11 l.l the Kkavinea. Tlie A\ns 
has for 1 Trix rt. for 2 5 Panemlaea. for 11 lO Saptadaea. and 11 l.‘» Pka\ mea. 

At the \ isu\ant th<‘ sun is hononreil xvith oneriii'fs. but tlie Mah:'i\rala ' 
is much more 1 uliy known to us. 'flie rite is ai-eoi’diu^ to tlu ntmil allowed to 
be performed \urious!y as a oue-day rite, aii Aliiiia. or lu a Snttra. and the 
latter is its natural place. It is clearly au old f(‘sti\ii! ol the winter solstice, 
aufl not (Xeii oiii^malK', as lldk bnuHlt holds. i*f tli<- smunier solstice, when 
the streiiotiieiiinj: oi the sun was au essential duty. There is beaten au earth 
drum. douhtU'ss to scare :iwa\ tin- demons who miiilit attimipt to oxertlirow 
the power of the sun : tlie Hotr sits on a swiu^j and is swuiio to and fro. to 
represent the j)ath oi the sun in the sk\, and streui^tiieu its power to perlorm 
it : ritual abuse is eNehaiii^ed for fertility purposes. betw(‘eu a student or. m a 
lati'r usuiit'. a Maoadha. and a li<-taira : there is aetmillx carried <uit sexual 
intereour.s<'; the etuiseeraled pei’sons an- alternately praised ami re\i]<(l; 
there is a mimic ti^dit hetwceii an .\r\au and a (^'fidra tor tlie possession ol a 
white nmnd skill w hu h is <iee!ared to Ik- a syudml o*' t he sun : - the skin of au 
unlrmt.ful cow is hiiiio ufi i»r slrelehed out and warriors pierce throiJi.|h it with 
arrows, perhaps as a rani spell.' Women eelel)rat<' to the sound (h tlie Iiiti 
in the south ttie patrons of tIu- ei-remony ; maids dunee i-(Uiiid the tire with 
water pitchers, wlule the Stotra is fieiiio perlormed : the\ pour the water on 
tile lire, and tlieir son^ shows that they desjie riehness in milk witli water for 
tiu cows. The desire ol heat anil rain seems clearly united : the position of 
the sun nearest eartii is indicated by the priest, whi* touches the iioard of th<- 


' llilli hnniilt. SiinmKOiiiJcsti- {itaomu. 
h'oTxrh. ‘-Mill II ) ; Ki-illi, ('tiiil.huiiiina 
Aranifol.o. I'p- ‘i'H-: J;>;t;elmis'. •'sHK. 
\liii- 0 ]). \s\ H- : Max Muller. i. 
|)|». xeii rr. : \()u ,S(‘liroe(ier, .ln\ihf 

I{eli;<ion, n. i:t7 11.. Uia I , UlT II.. 

.Mill, irn n.. aiMuem^' piirailds. .si-i 
'J’.'s. \ ji, III'.: K‘'. , I’H. 

M. Ill ‘Jt •. l». 11- lu ; .in. II. •Vit 10. 
which iiegatives fKTforiii.mee un tin 
Visuvant. 

* Kfith, Taittirhfi Somliilii. i. [i. exxxi, 
I'or ntuut swini»ini^ sec Fra/er. 'i'in 
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Mruiiuholei (.Irisf/u I'rzvH. p. aoi) 
niterfiret.s H\'. ^ iii. 20. H us tiu- stiuotiiiy 
ul arrows i»_\ the Suhlmris against (la 
.Maruts* far to l>rni« (iuwii the Iioikw- 
(lew. iuk) cites the praetiee of tlie 
.Mapoii^'as to shout arrows to liriii^ 
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thunderstorm (II. xvit. .01111 If.; .Irn. 
Mil, ;}:.2 n.; 
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swirij; and the earth with one tiand, and says, ‘ The God hath united with the 
goddess 

From the point of n’icvn (»f the priest, most important elements of the 
MahAvrata are the Mahavrata Stotra or the Prstha Stotra, corresponding to 
the Mahaduktha of the Hotr : it is noteworthy for the fact that it is intended 
to repr(Klue<‘ the form of the fire, the five Samans, the GAyatra, Rathantara, 
Hrliat, Jlliadra, and Rajana, are equated to the licacl. right and left wing, tail 
and body, and rieeoinpanied by the Stomas from Trivrt to Paficavifi^a in 
order. The later ritual of the (.ahkhayana (,’rauta Sutra identilies the Stotra 
with the body of a man, showing the influcnee (»f the mystic speculations of the 
priests wlio ]K-rformed the Agineayaiva, ‘ piling of the tire \ and who saw in this 
act the making uj) of the universal father, the ereator god Prajapati, identified 
with thr primeval giant who m tlie Piirusasukta is conceived as having, when 
saeritieed. pr(»vided the material for the whole world.^ 

Of other Sattras an interesting one is that performed on the Drsi^dvati,* 
a specially sa<Te(i riser, and still more that on the Sarasvatl. which is marked 
by many sp<‘eial ntes. The saentiee is perf(>rnu“(l as the saerifieer moves 
along the bank from the place wliere th( Sarasvatl disajipears in the desert, 
across the eonfluenee with the Drsadvati. at the crossing of which an offering 
is made t(> Apam Napat, to the place wliere the stream arises, the Plaksa 
Prasravana.^ wliere an offering made to Agni as Kama, ‘desire’; The 
saerifiee is aeeompanied by the driving of a hundred young calves along with 
a bull into the wood, and is terminated when tlu-se hav(‘ reached tlie number 
of a thousand, or the saerilieer dies, or the cows disap]iear. At the taid of the 
whole sacrifi(te, a mart* and a woman ari' given as a jiresent to the wortliiest of 
those wIh) have taken part in tlie jicrlormanee. The iinal ftath is taken at 
Karavapaeava on the ^’anlunA. This and tlie Drsadvati offering are 
im])ortant for the fact that they mention several jdaces of the Kuru land, 
such as Parinah,'' and in(li<-ate the lioimdanes of that country, the chief 
home of Hralimantsm. 

§ 19 . The Sautrdmanl 

The Sautramani ® is not a Soma saenliee, but is classified by the Sutras 
as a Havirvajha, though its eliief eharaeteristie in its form as recorded is the 
offering of Sura. It has two distinct forms, tlie Kaukili. which is an inde¬ 
pendent offering, the otlier the Caraka, an offering which forms part of another 

' This iH clearlv the wt-ilding of sun and K(,’S. x\iv. (>. ;i‘2 ff. ; xiii. 29. 

nirth. a form of ttiut of sky and earth ; 2T ff. 

el. Hrunnhofcj, Armhc VtzviI, pp. JhJ.V ‘ Sei- Maedonell and Keith, t’edir Index, ii. 

7 ; t'(K)k, Znvi, i. 52(1 ff.. (KH. (172. 701». (i.V 

‘ Ibid. i. n« ; Jll. ii. 3(K). 

* Other .Ayaiiah (i*. g. rtaargmum .\yana, • B^’S. xvn. JJl-8 : M^'S. v. 2. 4,11 ; Ap^'S. 

,IB. 111 . TS. vii. ,5. (If.; KS. xix ; xiii. 24 ; K^S. xv. 9. 27 ff.; 

XXX. 7; l‘H. V. 10) are given in the xix ; A^S, m.O; xv. 15; H’S.v 
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offering, as the Rajasuya and the Agnicayana. It is prescribed for various 
occasions, but the characteristic ones are the rites for a man who is vomiting 
Soma, or from whose nose, ears. &(*., Soma flows as a result of overdiidulgence 
in the drink. The Caraka form seems clearly a reference to the school of the 
Black Yajurveda. which is often so named : the view of Hillebrandt * that 
it alludes to the medical teacher Caraka, in who.se school Sura was used as 
medicine, is improbable and unsupported by any evidence. The differences 
between the two forms are of detail: thus the Kaukili is marked by the 
singing by the Braliman of certain S&mans. The use of the Sura is accom¬ 
panied by offerings of animals, t o Indra a bull, to Sarasvati a sheep, and to the 
A(,*vins a goat. These are offered on the fourth day of the rite, wliich is 
modelled on the I'ovirth-day Soma sacritiec, along with oblations of milk, of 
Sura, and of animal i‘al. The goat for Agni and Soma, which in the Soma 
sacrifice precedes the pressing day, is replaced by a bull for Agni, and the 
barren cow at the end of the Soma rite is replaced by a bull for Indra Vayodiias. 
In the Sura, which is prepared from various kinds of herbs in a wonderful 
way, are njixed hairs ^ of a lion, a tigc*r, and a wolf, to confer corresponding 
cliaraeteristics on tlic })artakers (»f 1 he cups of Sura. Tlic Fathers also receive 
an offering of the Sura. After tiie liliation to Vanaspali in tlu* animal offering, 
H throne of Mufija grass is set (i(n\n bctwc^eii th(' two Vedis, which, as at the 
VaniiiHjiraghAsas. are used in this ntc. and on this tlie saeritieer sits dowui 
with silver under his left and gold under his rigid foid ; the offerings, thirty- 
two in nuinlier. of fat arc then made, wiule tlie rei'iiaind(“r is us<-(l to sprinkle 
the saenlieer. so tliat it flows from Ids niouf fi. The Adhx’aryu then touches the 
saenheer, wl)o calls on his serxaiits with their ritual names, and they hfl him 
tip first knee high, tlieii na\ cl high, and tiuai as high as the mouth. He then 
steps (HI to a tiger-skm as establishing himself in the lordship: the thirty- 
tlurd eii]) of fat is offered, a Saiiian is sung, and till join in tlie iinah*. A milk 
offering toMitra and Yanina, anil a bullfor Indra Vayodhas conclude llie rite. 

It IS eonjeetured by Hillebrandt'* that (he nie was taken over by the Indians 
from a non-llralunamcal tribe, and then remodelled on Hie basis of the Sonia 
ritual : he thinks that the Sura was once a drink akin to the Madhu, and 
offered to the A(,'vins. The .\<,-viiis are not jirorninent as Soma-drinkers, but 
they certainly are eouneeled with the Madhu. and the Sura seems from the 
evideriee of tlie .Avesta to have been once a sacred and honoured drink. The 
Madhu or Sura cult, lie Hunks, mav lia\ e flourished on the banks of the Saras* 
vati. where the Vasistlias show little anxiety about tlie Sorna cult, and may 
not originally haw practised it. but haw learned it from later intruders. The 

' KUwa/h/tfratur, p. 15». WindiRch Ixu. 135 ff.; Taitliriya SamhiUl, i. 

(iebuTt, pp. 51, 52) thinks p. exxii. The two kiiuib in M^'S. arc 

that the medical school has it« name Kuukill and Ai^ikl. 

from the Vedic Nchooi in which, he ‘ (!f. the use of haipi of a hull in feeding the 
thinks, medicine was much studied. newly born child ; Iielow, Chap. 2], § 3. 

Of this, however, there is not the ^ Vfd. Myth. i. 250 IT; On the Avestan 
slightest proof. Cf. also Keith, ZOMG. Hur&see Ciciger, Oshron. X'uftur, p.233. 
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hypothesis, however, is not supported by any evidence of value,' and there 
are clear traces that the rite was based on myth, that of the effects on Indra 
of over-indulgence in Soma and the resulting illness which was cured by the 
efforts of the A(,’vins and Sarasvatl, a fact alluded to in the Rigveda. 

§ 20, The Piling of the Fire 

The pilirjjf of the fire altar * is a rite which is regarded as being always 
available for ])erformancc along w'ith the Soma sacrifice, but w^hich is declared 
to be obligatory only in certain eases, inchiding the Mahavrata. and even that 
view is far from lx?ing universally prescribed. There can be no doubt that it 
was by no means a normal or frequent rite: its elaboration is such that no 
ordinary sacrifieer would trouble himself with it. and it must have been only 
occasionally used. The main authority for it in the (,’atapatha Brahmana 
is a different authority from the chief source of rules on the rest of the sacri¬ 
ficial rit\ial including the Soma sacrifice, Vajhavalkya: it is attributed 
to ^'undilya, and others mentioned in eonnexion M’ith it are Tura Kavaseya.^ 
who performed it on the Karoti. and Nagnajit Gandhura, names wlucli have 
been held with some force to )K>int to the North-West, M-fiere in conjunetion 
with the lire cult tliere may have been special activity, perhaps in consequence 
of oontaet with Iran. 

The l)eginning of the sacrifice is the offering of victims, including a* man : 
the heads are to he built into the altar and the bodies are placed in the water 
whence the clay for the fire-pan and the bricks of the altar are deri\'ed. 
The clay is solemnly collected with the aid of a hors(‘, an ass, and a goat, 
a procession being formed to the j)laee M-hieh the horse is supj>osed to deter¬ 
mine. and the clay being brought formally back. Then the wife of the saeri- 
ficer makes the Asidha brick, and the saerificer makes the fire-pan and the 
three Viyvajyotis bricks. The fire-pan is kcfit filled w’ith fire, from the time of 
the consecration, which takes place fourteen days after the animal offering, 
and for a year the sacritieer carries it about, and performs various rites, 
striding tlie V’isnii steps and adoring the lire in the jian. Then comes the 
actual ceremony of tlie building of the altar. whie]\ is made in fi^•e layers, of 
which the first * has 1.950 and the whole together 10,800 bricks, which are 
giveti diverse names; tlu* length of time used in the rite differs greatly : 
t.he first four layers may ()ceu]\v eight months and the last four, or a few days 
may sulfiee. Noteworthy features of the building are the placing in the 
low(‘st layer of a golden figure of a man. which seems to he meant as .symbolic 

' illodtnneUl. .lAOS. xv. IHH ff. ; Keitli, IViUOrfya A’ath/iifd, i. pp. exxv ff. 

7’at/hr1_vfi A'lnw/jiM, i. pp. exxii ff. * MucdoncU and Keith, Vedic Index, i. 314. 

“ Ap(r'S. xvi ff. ; K^'S, x ; K^S. xvi-xviii ; * In the White Yajurveda ritual there are 

A^S. iv. 1. ft.; ix. 2‘2; L^S. considerable differences in detail from 

i. 5, .Iff.; Vuit. XXVII] f.; Weber, the rules of the Black Yajurveda. but 

Ind, Stud, xiii. 217-92 : Eggeling. the points are of no real consequence ; 

KBK. .xli.pp. xxvi ff,; xliii. pp. xiii ff.: cf. Weber. Ind. Stud. xiii. 825 ff.; 

Oldrntwrg. (IN. 1917, pp. 9 ff.; Keith. Kggeling, SBK. xliii. 857 ff. 
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of Agni, who is thus as it were put bodily in the altar, while a tortoise is also 
immured alive,^ and addressed as a mystic being. After the altar has l)een 
erected, there are 425 libations for the Rudras, made of all sorts of wild 
plants. The mode of cooling the altar is also noteworthy : the Adln nryu 
draws lines on the altar with a reed to which a Hag. a twig of Veta^'a. and an 
Avakd plant, all things closely connected with the waters, arc tied. The 
formal placing of Hre on the altar is carried out with much ceremony: the 
priest and the sacriheor stc}) iijwn the altar : milk of a black cow with a white 
calf is offered on the last-deposited naturally perforated brick, the tire-brand 
is deposited on it, and special wood i'- used to kindle it. Then come a number 
of libations, for Vai^vAnara, for the forty-nine winds, which are to be as helpful 
to the sacrificer as they were formerly for Indra, the shower of wealth libations, 
372 libations for Agni, thirteen for the names of tfie months, sixteen again for 
Agni. the Partha offering, one introduced by the mythical king Prtlii Vainya ' 
at his royal consecration, and fourteen Vajajirasaviyas, wiiose remnants mixed 
with milk and w’ater serve to anoint the sacrilicer, wlu», according ashetouclies 
the altar or stands or sits, uses a black antelope-skin as a carpet, or a goat-skin, 
has certain wishes fultilied. After tlie an(»inting, follow six further Partha 
oblations, twelve Uastrabhrts, and tlirec oblations to tin* winds, whicli arc 
offered in the jilace of the horses of the chari()t, and tri^ated as if they were 
horses. The lirst pressing day of the rite is marked by the yoking of tiie tin* 
before the Prataranuvaka. and iiy its releasing witli ap])ropriat.e formulae at 
night. To the ordinary rites of the Sonni sacrilice are added offerings to tlio 
minor deities, Ariuinati, Kuhn. Raka, Sinivaii. and for Dlu'itr at the Tdaya- 
niya Isti. and at the \ cry end of tin* linal libations an offering of milk for 
Mitra and Varunu. The performer of the piling is subjected to certain taboos : 
he may not go out m the rain, nor eat the fl<'sh of a bird, the altar being deemed 
to be of bird or human form, nor have relations with any save a wif{‘ of th(‘ 
Sana- caste : after a sirond offering of the Agnicayana. which is jicrtnissible 
if the lirst ha.s not good results, he may only have relations with his own wife, 
and after a third not even with her. In these eas* s tiie obvious meaning is 
that the saeritiecr is to avoiil wasting in any way the sacred power of the fire, 
whieh is within him, and which might he disfiersed uselessly, while he must 
not eat the bird whieh is the syrnfiol of tlie fire. 

There can be litth' doubt that this vast eerenioniul is not a simple or 
prinutive rite ; it is a definite attempt of the j)ri<‘st to embody in the ritual 
the conception already found in the Rigveda ^ of the <Tcatiou of the universe 
from the dismemberment of the [irinicN al giant, which reijuires as its comple¬ 
ment the process of building up the fire altar, whieh is a symbol of the universe, 
and of the cosmic sucriliec which is eternally rcpcalcil. It falls, tberefore. 
to be considered below as an important ex[)rcssion of the theory of sacrifiec of 

Tfiis practice may clearly be connected * Muedoncll und Keith. Tcc/ic/rkiez, ii. 10. 
with the recorded discovery of toads ’ k. W. 
living inside rookit. jcr. 

3 * 
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the Brahmans ; much as there is of ma^nc and many offerings as there are in 
the ritual, it is essentially in conception the embodiment of philosophic 
theory, a fact which explains its loose connexion with any real sacrifices.' 

§ 2h The Hotr Formulae 

The ritual requirt^s in many places the use of the Hotr formulae, which are 
fornuilue in which the priests are mentioned as being identical with deities 
and other objects, the formulae being distinguished according to the number 
of priests so mentioned as Caturhotr, Paficahotr. and so on. They are termed 
offerings, because they represent various sacrifices from the Agnihotra to the 
Soma offering inclusive. They are often used in the course of important rites, 
in which case they are normally assigned to the sacrifieer. but also they can 
be employed independently, either by themselves or with the accompaniment 
of cups of some offering and the cry Svaha. Thus a man, who wishes cattle, 
must for twelve nights drink hot water, put on a fresh garment and sleep on 
the ground. Early next nK»rnmg he goes east, says the Da^-ahotr, and offers 
the Caturhotr with butter. They can even he used as s])ells. in which ease an 
offering is made on salt ground. <»r a lireak in the cartiu and in place of the 
onlinary Vasat-call harsli words like Itliat or jiliot arc \iscd. This use is clearly 
an ahiis(“: the formulae an' of the nature of Tpanisads. and must be freated 
as representing tlie desire to substitute mental jiroeesscs for the tedious¬ 
ness of tlu- saeriliee. Hut it was inevital)le that even they sliould sink to 
magic U'»es.“ 

22 . The Expiation-^ 

In the intoleriihle eonqdicutions of tlic Vedic sacrijicc, coupled with the 
tcndeiuy to inaccuracy (»f the Indian mind of t lie Vedic period, may be found 
ample excuse for the number of jireserijitions wliieh arc laid down for the 
purpose of expiating errors in the saeriliee.^ In some eases the ex|)iations are 
elaborate in the extrerm- : m most they are fairly simple. Of the former the 
most notorious case is tliat of tlie Kusmanda,* which serves as a means of 
]Uirilication from grave sins, and wliich is dealt with in detail in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka. whereas most of tin* other expiations arc conlincd to the Sutras 
or to tlie later jiortions of the Hn'ilmianas. 

Of these expiations the most interesting are gi\cn m the Kau<,*ika Sutra,^ 
wliK'h details magic ceremonies intended to remove the evil results of the 
violation of certain tab(»os. One of these is the primitive dread of disturbing 

‘ Eggi'linj{, SHE. \liii. ])p, xv fl.; Keith, xx\ ; A^S.ni. 10-14; vl. 6-10 ; 

1 . pp. exxv ff. in. ]»-2] : xin. 2-12; Atharvn Pr&- 

* TA. iii. 2 ff. : .Ml. \. 2 j : x. 14-lK ; yavcittu (von Negelein, JAOS. xxxiii. 

for UKc in mugie rites, Ap^'S. xiv. 13-15; 71-144). 

M^'S. V. 2. 14. See Welier, Jnd. Stud. * T.\. ii. 7. 8. 

X. 189, 140. ^ Henry, IjO moftie dang Clude antiqut', 

» ApC-S. ix; xiv. 16 ff.; iv ; K^S. pp. 211-19. 
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the earth, for which a natural explanation can be found in the deadly ehararter 
of the work of commencing agricultural o])er8tions in a tropical climate ; the 
earth must be consoled for the wound on her by the operation of o[)ening her 
body.' An expiation is equally required for the eating of food which has been 
buried in the ground ; it takes the homoeopathic form of offering in the lire 
grains which bas e been so buried.’ In domestic life the sin of marrying before 
an elder brother must be expiated and two hyntns are provided for this 
express purpose.’ Expiations are also provided against Agni as Kravyad, the 
term which apidies to the fire by whieh the Irndy of the dead is burned, but 
which denotes also a delinite aspect of Agni which he may assume without the 
actual contact with the dead.* Hut the list of expiations is endless: there is 
hardly any sphere in whieh errors cannot he eoniniitted and ex|)iations 
required, and the Hrahnian is the author par of these rites. 

' Kimv. xlvi. 51, 52 ; AV, xii. 1. 05, 111. ^ Kauv- xlvi. 28. 20 : AV. vi. 112, llll. 

* Kiiuy^xlvi. IlIl-,5. * Kauv. xIiM. 111-21 1 .AV. 111 . 2 I. 



CHAPTER 21 

THE DOMESTIC RITUAL 


li 1. The General Character oj the Domestic Sacrifices 
Tjij: liousi^holder of the Vedic period was expected to maintain a fire 
iionnally in iiis dwelling, sometimes, however, in a special place outside the 
actual house. The establishment of sueh a lire was normal on marriage, on 
the division of the property of a family, the return of a student from his 
studentship, or the death of the head of the family, W'hen his eldest son was 
expected to kindle a new tire. The fire might be produced by friction, but 
normally it was obtained from the house of a wealthy man, or from ope who 
made many sacrilices. It was the duty of the householder, his son, wif(‘, 
daughter, or }m})il to kec}) it alive ; if it was allow'cd to go out, it had to 
be rekindled by friction or reborrowed. If its existence^ had been interrupted 
for twelve days, a completely new establishment was prescribed. From it on 
going a journey the liouseholder took leave and greeted it on his return, 
kissjiig his eldest son thereafter to the aeeomjianiment of formulae,’ while 
daughters w^ere kissed on the head, not the lips, in silence. 

The sacrifices of the domestic ritual were expected to be performed 
nonnally by the householder; his wife, however, might act for him as at the 
morning and evening libations, and at the evening IJali: ^ a Brahman might 
be used in nearly e\ ery ease, though at the Paka offerings and one or two 
others tlie householdcT was required to act himself, according to some 
authoriti(“s at least; a Ilruhnian was required for the offerings to Bhanvan- 
tari and the .spit-ox offering.^ If the householder wished to perform the 
function of the Brahman, he placed a sunshade and a garment, or straw 
pupjK't, on the seat in the south which a Brahman would occupy, if employed. 
The Brahmans claimed that at a marriage the formulae for the bridegroom 
must be said by them unless he were a Brahman himself, (‘\'idently an effort to 
extend their field of employment.^ The saeriliecr wore a thread under the left 
armpit and over the right shoulder at offerings to the Fathers, but in the 
reverse way for offerings to the gods.^ 

The divisions of the donjestie offerings are very differently and confusingly 
given by tlie different authorities: ^ clearly the matter was not one of 


* (;GS. i. a. 1C ; 4. \U ; 4. ; 9. 8. 9 ; 

BhGS. III. 12. 

* AGS. 1. 8. 

* GGl’ar. ii. 24. Women are aulhunties 

for suppk'iiu'ntary ntcfi ut niarnagf, 
ApGS. li. 1C, thouiKh in (feiierai not 
approved, vui. 8; tbry share in agn> 


cultural rites, PGS. ii. 17. 18. The idea 
that these limited functions are due to 
priestly influence (Arbman, Hudra, 
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TA.ii. 1 ; GGIa. i.2. 1 0.; JUS. i. 1. 

W'elitr, Jud. Stud. x. 820; Oldenberg, 
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agreement: one division ^ distinguishes seven species of Paka offerings, 
where P&ka probably denotes cooked food, anotlier * distinguishes what is 
offered in lire, what is exposed merely, offerings to the Manes, and offerings 
which are given to a Brahman to eat. Tlie material included milk, barley 
gruel, porridge, curds, melted butter, rice, barley, sesame, and, but \ery 
rarely, animal victims. The butter offering -various kinds of butter® are 
distinguished—is of a fairly simple character: a ladle called Darvl, or a Sruva, 
is used : also blades of grass for ])urifying purposes, water to cleanse the 
grass blades, and kindling sticks, w’hilc enclosing sticks are laid around the 
tire. The Paka offerings * differ from the (,’rauta in having no fore- or after- 
offerings, no invocation of tlic Ida. and no kindling verses lU- instruction 
formulae, known as Nigadas. At the end of some at least ol’tiie rites, a cere¬ 
mony called the Yajhavastu is performed : of the grass of tlie saeritiee 
a handful is taken, dipped in the butter, with a recpiest the birds to lick 
it, sprinkled in water, and offered tti Hudra as lord of the lieasts.® 

The animal ^ ietim is f)reseribed for a guest reee])tion. for offerings to the 
Fathers, and at marriage : there is uKo a special spit-ox offering. The cow is 
the noriual victim, but a goal is all(»wed to take its jilaec. The ecremony of 
the offering was clearly akin to that of the (, rauta ritual; there is the same 
loueliiiig of tile victim, the setting up of a ^’finiitra tire, which is derived from 
the lire-braiid tlinee earned round it. the taking out lirst of the omentum and 
its se])anite offering, and the cutting of pieces of tiesli. The feast was in 
effect an ()})portumty, douhth'ss readily H})]»reeiated, for a meal of flesh.® 


§ 2. The Various <(ffcrim/s 

The (laiiv ofleriugs of tlie houbcholder include offerings at niglit and 
morning to Agni and PraiajMiti, and Snrva and Pruj.ipati respectively : there 
IS. howfv vi\ great tin ergetiee us to the nature oi' tlie offerings, usually rice or 
barley, and the exact tleities and times of offtTing. Furtlicr. there are livegreat 
(dfenngs to be performed ; ^ the first is the Devnyajha. that for the gods made 
in the tire morning and e\enmg. when th(“ meal is ready. The second, that 
called Biiutayajhaor Hah,’* is <)ffere(l on the ground for all manner of beings ; 
HI the \ersion of Gobliila. tlie first is for eartli, the second for Vayu, the third 
lor tile Ali-god.s. tlicfourtli for Prajapati, tiien the fifth is offered in the w’atcr- 
holder for fht god of tlie waters, the sixth at the middle jmisIs for plants and 


> 1 - 1 ^- 
» VGS. I. j. 1. 
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trees, and the seventh at the house-door for the ether; an eighth in the bed 
for Kama, and finally one in the dustbin for the Raksases. But many other 
names are also given, including offerings to hosts of serpents. The third 
great offering, the Pitiy'ajha, is the throwing of the rest of the Bali sprinkled 
with water to the Fathers. The fourth, the Brahmayaj ha. is the repetition 
df some part of the Veda, usually reduced within narrow limits, and the 
fifth, the Manusyayajha, is the feeding of Brahmans, guests, and beggars. 

In the version of ^Ankhayana,^ Vai^N’adeva offerings are made in the fire 
evening and morning to Agni, Soma, Indra and Agni. Visnu, Bharadvaja 
Dhaiivuntari, Vi(,’ve DevAs. Prajapati, Aditi. Anuniati, and Agni Svistakrt. 
Then come the actual Balis offered in tlie centre^ of the floor for the same 
deities, followed by Balis for Brahman and the Brahmans and Vastospati. 
Balls are then distributed through the different quarters of the horizon in due 
order to the presiding deities, Indra. Yaina, Varuna. Soma, and Brhaspati, 
eaeh with thuse eonneeted with him. Then turning ttnMirds the disk of the sun 
offerings art* made to Aditi and the Adityas, tlie Xaksatras, seasons, months, 
lialf-months. days and nights, and years. On the thresliolds offerings are made 
to POsan as maker of ways. Olultr. Yidlifitr, and the Maruts ; on the grind¬ 
stone to Yisnu, on the mortar to the tree ; in the plaet* where tlie herbs are 
kept to the herbs ; near the watcr-pot to Parjunya and the waters : at the 
liead and tlie foot of the bed respeetively to and Bhadrakali; in the 
privy to Sarvannabiiuti; in tlie air in the e\ening to the night-walkers, in 
the morning to the day-walkers : in the north to tlie unknown gods and 
Dhunapati. the lord of wealth. Finally the remnants are j>oured out in the 
south for the Fathers, and then a Braliman or student and women are formally 
fed, as well a.s buys and the old. In this version ue have a dujdieation which 
shows the fire ritual (*neroaching on the ordinary Bali ritual, which involves 
merely the placing on the ground of tlie offering for the use of the divinities. 
There is no doubt of the sulistantial untiijuity of the hitter rite, whieli is 
attested for Iran by the exjiress and clear assertions of llerodotos,- and has 
also parallels in the usage of the Slavs. Lithuanians, and Germans.^ It is 
further clear from (^’fifikhayana that we have in this elaborate rite the develop¬ 
ment of something far more simple and primiti\e. the jairpose of which is 
hinted at in the further directions which are given that one should eat nothing 
without having cut off and offered a portion thereof as a Bali, nor should one 
eat ahuie or before others. Not merely the <‘ating of tirstfruits is a dangerous 
thing, rendering a ])reliminary offering to tlie gods and the Fathers desirable 
to break any taboo, but in e\'erv case of a meal it is well to propitiate iiy 
sharing the food which is enjoyed.^ Bence ^ahkhnyana recommends, though 


Mi. 14; Arbiuan {Uuilra, p. liU) omits 
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not as part of the formal rite, the giving of food to the dogs, the dog-butchers, 
and the birds, and Manu ' formally includes in the Bhuta^ aj ha dogs, outcastes, 
diseased persons, birds, and insects. In the Kau^’ika Sutra * we lind abstract 
deities, Dharma. Adharma, hope, faith, wisdom, prosperity, modesty, and 
knowledge, along with the Vedie gods and snake deities such as N’asuki. 
Citrasena, Citraratha. Taksa. and I’pataksa. 

In this generosity we may take it gods. Fathers, and men shared with 
all manner of beings, and tlie term Bali appli(‘<l to all the offerings. Bhutayaj ha 
may well liavc been a synonym, whence first were differentiated by regard to 
the recipients of the offerings tlie Fathers and men, Pitryajha and Munus- 
yayajha. All these offerings were })reeisely of tiu* same kind, made in the 
same way. without tlie use of (ire. but the d(»mestic ritual suffered expansitm 
by tlie priests ^ througli the introduetiem of the fire ritual, and we have llie 
spr<*taele of the Devayajfia mtnKiueed making up with tlie Bralmuiyajha. 
Wlic study,* a set of five saeriiiees. The Devayajha. it is plain, is later tlian 
the Bhutayujha in tliis eonnexion. and this renders the effort '* to interjiret 
Bhuta in the light of the existence of the Devayajha out of the (]uestion. It 
is signiiieant of its latiT character that tlie deities of the De^■ayaj^la differ 
greatly and are largely jirieslly ; tlius tiolihila’^ make them to be tlie late 
figure of Prajapati and tlie teehmeal one of Agni Svislakrt, who is far removed 
from popular rites. The alisenee of fire is found also, as we liave seen, m 
|)arts of the (,'rauta ritual, as in the lianging of offiTings for Budra on trees, 
a usage familiar from tiermanie ritual, and it is common in the ritual (>r offer¬ 
ings to the dead which are fre(juently jdaeed in pits. 

'J'he new and full moon offerings ' of tlie domestic ritual agree closely in tlie 
deit\ ami otlier details with those of the (,’raiita. hut lor <’akes are subsliliited 
paps as offerings, and the offerings to Indra or Maliendra entirely disappear. 
Other deities are, however, sometimes snb.stituted. At the end tlie wife of the 
saerilicer makes an offering to llie man, the woman, tlu- age or the bird, tlie 
white, tlie blaek toothed, the lord of Imd women and others, who are diltieult 
fully to explain. The saerifieer and his wife should spend the night lieforc the 
offering in telling eaeh other stories, and tiic saerilicer should follow some 
at least of tlie oilier rules ajiplieable to the saerifieer witii the (,’raula ritual. 
A sjiring festival in the month C'aitni ^ is recorded hy one Sutra only, figures of 
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pairs of beasts arc made from meal, which suggest a vegetation magic as at the 
Varupapraghasas of the Qrauta ritual 

At the month f ravana,^ when the rains begin and snakes become very 
dangerous, an offering is made to appease them in the southern fire by the 
keeper of the fires, in the house fire by the ordinary householder, or a fresh fire 
may be lighted. In that offerings are made to many deities, including the earth 
spirit, Bhauina, the rains, ^ravapa, as well as Agni, Surya, V&yu and Visnu; 
^'veta, a genius which is with its foot to drive away the snakes is also invoked. 
The second part of the sacrifice is one addressed directly to the snakes, who are 
given water to wash themselves in, a comb to comb themselves with, unguents, 
and so forth. Finally a Hali is offered to the snakes of the three regions : 
it is made of groats or roasted barley. This performance goes on daily, until 
tlie time when the beds of the sacrificer and his wife, w'hich have been raised up 
since the beginning of the rains, are replaced on the gi'ound w'ith the advent of 
drier weather. A stream of w’ater is poured round the house to keep the 
snakes at the desired distance fronj it. 

On the full moon of Praustliapsida ‘ an offering is prescribed by one Sutra 
for India, Indrani, tlie one-footed goat, the serjient of the deep, and the 
Prausthapadas, and a Pali at the end to the Mariits, the other receix ing butter 
libations. The mention of tlie two rare deities is clearly due to the presence of 
the twin Naksatra, Prausthapadas. 

On tlie full moon ol’ Ac^'viui ^ is prescrilied an offering to Pa^'upati, 
^’iva, fafikaru, and Prsataka; it consists of the sucrilice of a mixture of milk 
with butter. The deities, however, differ greatly, and it is not clear that the 
ceremony is intended for the wcllare of the herds. Thejiriestand the sacrificer 
jiartake of tlie Prsataka, and jmt on amulets, and later the cows are allowed to 
have a share of it, and eventually the cah es and the cows are shut in together. 

The Agrahayani fcsti\ al ^ is celebrated at the full-moon day of the month 
Marga^irsa : it is, us tlie name denotes, the festival of the beginning of a new 
year, and is eharaetcrized by a thorough elcanmg of the house, followed by 
a smoking of it parallel to Cierman rites observed at the new year, in which 
tlie house is smoked. The offerer also pours water into a water-jug set on a 
firm stone, whieli eonstitutes tiie eonsceration of tlie water-holder, in which 
daily Palis are offered. The use of six or nine kinds of plants in this ceremony 
is paralii'Ied by tlie use of nine in Ciermany. At this time, the danger from 
snakes being over, tlie beds come back to the ground : the ceremony is 


^ GCiS. in. 7. 3 : A(»S. li. 1 . 15 ; iv. 

15; PGS. ii. 14. II; ApGS. xviii. 5-xi\. 
2; HGS. li.Ul; .MGS. n. 10; BGS. lii. 
10; BhGS. n. 1. 

* PGS. ii. 15. 

* AGS. it. 2. 1 ; iv. 10 ; 1>GS. n. 10 ; 

GGS. lii. 8. 1-8; KhGS. lii. 8. 1. 
Pf^Ukais really the name of the offer¬ 
ing, and It le characteristic that 


Afvalayajiu turns il into a deity which 
riorit' of the others do, and adds ^'iva 
and ^'ankura as forms of Paeupati. In 
MGS. 11 . 8. 4-8 Pr^Ataka and cows arc 
both revered. 

* GGS. lii. 0 ; AGS. ii. 8 ; (GS. iv. 17 ; 
PGS. ill. 2 ; ApGS. xix. 8; HGS. ii. 
17; MGS. li. 7. 1-5; BhGS. in S; 
Wcbei, AWofra, n. 882. 
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carried out in due form, the householder sitting on a strew west of the tire 
with the rest of the family beside him in order of age, and then his wife and 
children, and those of the other members of the family : the earth is entreated 
to be friendly to them all. The snakes also receive offerings. A special form 
of snake offering ^ is commenced in Hhadrapada for one injured by a snake: 
a hve-headed snake of wood or clay is made and rc\'ered for a whole year. 

Of the occasional offerings the must interesting is the Arghya,^ the paying 
of honour to special guests, namely the teacher, the priest, a SnAtaka, if he 
come as a wooer or on the day when he completes his studies by the bath, 
whence his name is derived, a connexion by marriage, or a friend. Only once 
a year apparently should the full ceremony be paid, but constantly to a priest 
invited to sacrilice. The gifts are six, one or two stools to sit on, water to 
wash the feet, Argha water, a portion of which is poured over the guest’s 
hands, water to cleanse the mouth, tlic Madhuparka, a mixture of curds, 
honey and ghee, with or without water and barley groats. Tlic guest may 
eat all, or give a ])ortion to a son or pupil or other person : the king merely 
accepts pro forma and gn es them to his Purohita. Finally the cow is offered 
and slain, unless the guest politely declines tlic offer, when other llesh may be 
used in its place. The deity varies in the cases of the different guests, Agni, 
lirhaspati, Indra and Agni, Prajupati, Indra and Mitra, being given as the 
H}>propriate gods, for obvious reasons in most eases. 

TIk' directions as to tlie building of the house ^ are numerous and com¬ 
plicated. Of interest is the fact that the presence of certain plants and certain 
trees on the chosen place, or in its vicinity, is forbidden ; the A^vattha is 
eoniieetcd with the Alvins and causes the danger from (ire, Yama’s Pa)a 9 a 
danger of deatli, Vanina's Nyagrodha danger of lighting, and Prajupati’s 
I’dumbara bad eyes. The chosen place is thrice surrounded by a thin stream 
of water. The food chamber should be where water runs awa}’, the parlour 
looking north, but opinions vary : tlu* door should be in the west: it is 
also desirable that the liouseholder shouhl lie ensured privacy at his meal and 
ritual. When tlic posts are driven into the earth, an Avaka plant is put in the 
liole to prevent lire. \Vhcn tlic middle jKist is jiut m, Ku<,’a grass is strewn, 
water, nee. and barley are poured on it, and homage f»ud to the eartli spirit. 
An anointed stone is also buried, to which a parallel exists in the burying of 
stones in Buddhist temples in Siam. When the liouse is complete, an offering 
is made to VAstospati, which is repeated yearly according to some authorities. 
Brahmans are fed, and exfiected t(j wish good luck for the place. K\en a 
black cow or a white goat may be offered : the former in its colour is similar to 
the black cock killed at the foundation of a new house in Greece.^ Ten Balis 

* AGPur. III. IG. For magic rites ugainst BGS. i. 2. 

snake-poison, sec Henr>', La mogie * GGS. iv. 7; AGS. ii. 7, 8; IIGS. i. 
dam I'ludt antique, pp. 1U8 ff., 188 ff. 27 ; .MGS. ij, 11 ; AV. iii. 12 ; vii. 41 ; 

' GGS. IV. 10 ; AGS. i. 24 ; ^'GS. li. 15 ; Bloomtield, JAOS. xvi. 12 ff. 

PGS.i. ; ApGS, xiii. 20 ; liGS. I. Id ; * Wintcrnitz, Miith. Anihrop. Gea. H'trn, 

MGS. i. 9. ] : BhGS. ii. 20-0; 1887, xvjJ. 87 ff. 
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are also offered to the quarters. Of human sacrifice there is no trace in the 
ritual, -which is meant in special of ordinary houses : such a practice is only 
recorded of the much more important Agnieayana. Hut there are traces of 
such a practice later * in legends and in history, perhaps coming from a 
period when the sinqyle buildings of Vedic India had been superseded by large 
buildings of stone, w'hicli, like the brick altars, were supjxised to need special 
measures to make them secure. 

The new house is entered when complete formally by the householder with 
his eldest son and his wife : they carry with them food, and partake of honey 
and butter to secure prosperity in it. On leaving and returning to it formulae 
of good luck are said.** 

Other acts of consecration are those of a grove or a tank of water: the 
offerings in the latter case inelud<- one to Varuna. as god of the waters.*^ 

The agricultural festi\'als are not unimportant, and are numerous. 
Formulae arc regularly used for the driving out and the return to their stalls 
of the cattle.-* Many curious performances are recorded as devices to secure 
the multi})lying of the henls : the marking of a ])air of calves male and female 
is one : in another a [)a|) is offered to Agni. Pusan. ludra and I^vara, and 
honour is paid to the fmll, whose neck and horns are ornamented and who 
is fed. In the case of a horse. Yuma and Varuna arc included in the offering, 
and the same resj)eet is paid to the horse. \ cow wliieii has two calves should 
be given away. TIu* spit-ox saeiitu-e i)rings wealtli and is of a special 
character : an ox is (dfered in spring or autumn to Undra. Tlie offering is 
made away from the villngi* after imdmglil, or at least after sunset : Kudra's 
twelve names are invoked. Tin* omentum is offered vvitli a leaf or a wooden 
instrument, not witli tlie Juhu ladle. Halls are ofh red also in all four quarters 
to apjiease the troops of Rudra." Tlie tad. skin. &e., are thrown into the (ire, 
the blood is |)o\ired out ou Kuea or Darhha grass h*r the snakes, to whom 
formulae are addr(*ssed. None of the \'ietims may f)e brought inU* tlie villagt*. 
since the god is fain to hurt men. uo connexion of the saerilieer may be near 
the place of sacrifice, and he himself siiall not eat the desk save for a very 
special instruction, in which ease, however, he will prosper greatly. In 
another version of the offering, fiiaee is found for the wives of Rudra, Rudranl, 
^arvAnl, RhH\ fini. and for Indrani : tlu* lil(KKi-e()\ tTe<l entrails are burned or 
cast into the lire. In another quite iliffereiit form ^ the ()fferings take the 
place of three messes of rice, w hieh are offered to three animals, a bull, a cow, 
and a calf, wliieli are styled the (,’rilagava or lyana, the bountiful one. and the 
victor respectively : when the offerings are gnen. Rudra is hailed by all his 

’ Ilftbcrlaiuit. t'j ff. ’ (J(iI.S. m. O ; KhfiS. lii.l: RGS. i.lH. 

* ACiS. ii. 10. 2 ; m. 4. II. For luaRie ' A(iS. iv, S : P(5S. m. 8 ; not in G(iS. ; 

rut's ns to houst's see Henr\. La mufSte very bnetly in MGS. ii. 5. Cf. GhGS. 

pp. {itl'b. IT. 13(*.S. ii.8>10; BGS. u.7. 

I. .5 ; HhGS. ii. 4-«i. ' .Arbriiun, Rudra, pp. ].'>(> CT. 

* ^GS. V. li: .AtJl’ur. iv. (i. 1(1. " UGS. d. 8 ; ApG.s. \i\. Ill fl'. ; see above, 

* GGS. ni.6.11. Clmp. 18. M- 
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names, the second offering is made to the wife of Hudra, tiie tiiird to Jayanta, 
The cows are placed round the fire so as to smell tlie burnt offering, and all 
go round it from left to right, while verses are addressed to the (,’iilagava. It 
is perfectly clear ^ that here the bull and the o(»w are fetishes for the go<l and his 
wife, but the position of Jayanta is less obvious : j)ossibly a child of the two is 
deemed to be represented by him. At the same time it must be realized that 
the beasts are so treated merely as a substitute for the other rite of slaughter j 
the rite has every appearance of being a later elalwration. 

Another rite.* the Baudhyavihara. a curious name of dubious origin, for 
the propitiation of Hudra aiid his hordes, is the making of a basket of Ihila^a 
leaves, the placing in it of n(‘c and butter, and hanging it on a tree as an 
offering to the god as wearer of the <juiver : the offerer also spreads leaves 
about and touehes the cattle with a miinber of things, with sandal, salve. 
Sura, water, cow-dung, and a cow’s tail to secure luck. Further, an offering is 
made tp Ksetrapati.^ who is reyircsentcd by a bull as at the ^’rilaga\ a rite. 

Mention is als(» made, as a]>pro)>nate to be performed on tlu* new moon 
after full moon in Phrdguna, of the marking (►f the eattle. whieh is m'companied 
by the expression of the h(»pe that the work will be more in the following year,* 
Theeeremonvof letting loose a bull ^ is performed at the full moon of Karttika: 
it is performed by lighting a lire among the cows, ofhTing six libations of 
butter and a jiaj) for Pfisaii. and with a verse addressed to Hudra the bull is 
set free, after being ornamented. The Brahmans reeeive a meal for the pre- 
jiaration of which milk jVom all the cows has been used. 

Of agricultural rites ])roper there are several of importance. The (’(Temonv 
of ploughing is formally aeeomphshed after the plough has been yoked.® 
On the east side of the held an (dferiug is niadi- liefore the plough to sky and 
earth. Annnig the deities to whom offerings are also made are India, Par- 
junya, tiie Aeviiis. the Maruts, rdalfikileyapa. SvutikfirT. Sita and .\numati, 
and others : the hulls ve<'('ive hoii<-y and luilt<T. Otherrites of the same kind 
are those to the furrow, the oflcring on the tliresfung-floor, at sowing, at 
harvest and at threslimg. and here may be mentioned the offering made to 
avert danger from the moles or mice to the king of the moles or mice: a 
similar practice may be llie (‘xplanation of the eoimexion of the mouse with 
ApolI(» in which lotemisrn has been so often seen.’' 

The offering to tiie furrow is described at some length in one Sutra.® 


' Harjidiilta's effort to ign(»rc tins is (pnte 

* H(iS. II. a. 7 ; Af>(J.S. MX. 20. 

’ }l(iIS. 1. f. : Ap(i!S. XX. i;i ff. 

• ^;G.S. 111. 1(1; cf. MGS. II. 10. 1 ff. : tlic 

women are not to cat of one offeniig 
(u tundila (?) for Agin). 

- PGS. 111 . {♦; Kau^. xxiv. 22. For other 
magic ntcfl for (uittle m'c Henry, 
La magic dans VInde antique, pp. 102- 
0; for agriculture, pp. lOC-lll, See 


albo AV. vi. 14.7 ; Delbruck, 6'«ru- 
pujakdumiutl, p. 48. AV. li. 02 a 
(iircM'tetl against worms in mttle. 

" (.'f'fi-'V. lii: GGS. IV. 4. 27fT. ; PGS. ii. 
10 : Kuin,-. XV. 

’ t'f. J.ang, CmUtm and Mqth, pp. 100 ff. ; 
Furneli, Cults uf Ute Greek States, iv. 
104, 20<7, who lays 8trcM on the pro¬ 
bability ttiut tiie connexion is rooted in 
[ire-Hcllenic custom. 

* PGS. u. 17; cf. .\1GS. li. 10. 7. 
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East or north of the field on a place which is pure, and has been ploughed 
without injury to fruits, or in the village, a fire is kindled, and Darbha grass 
mixed with rice or barley, according to the season, is strewed round it: then 
offerings of butter are made to Indra, Sita, the furrow, and UrvarS, the 
ploughfield, and from the food cooked in a pot to Sita. Yaja, the personified 
sacrifice, famA, ‘energy’, and Bhflti, ‘prosperity’. On the Ku^a grass 
remaining from the strewing an offering is made to the guardians of the furrow, 
who sit in the cast with bows and quivers, in the south to those with mail, 
in the west to the mighty Bhuti, Bhumi, Parsni, and ^unarhkuri, and in the 
north to the terrible ones. The women should also make offerings. 

In a |)eriod lying outside the Vedic period proper we are carried by the 
Caitya offering which is recorded in one Sutra : ^ it is interesting, as it seems 
clearly to refer to the offering of homage to the memorials erected to the 
memory of some teacher or other distinguished personage. The procedure con¬ 
templates that the Caitya cannot he visited in person : tlicrcfore the sacriheer 
prepares two bales t)f food, and gives them to a messenger real or symbolical, 
to take to the destination, providing the messenger with a weapon and boat, 
if the journey is a long one. The offering to Dhanvantari, winch is mentioned 
with emphasis as needing the co-operation of priests, is not explained in the 
texts. 

The offerings of firstfruits belong to the domestic as well as to the ^>auta 
ritual; as in it there are offerings of ric(% barley, and millet at different 
periods, ninl at these offerings Indra, Hrahinan, and V'asuki are to receive 
libations. Anotlier similar offering is the Asasyabali. to be performed by the 
householder alone, of barley uj) to tlie rice liarvest, and of rice up to the barley 
liarvest.® 

§ 3. Birth CerermnipJi and others 

As is natural the domestic ritual devotes much sf)aee to the niiiiute descrip¬ 
tion of large number of rites, mainly magical in essence, wliich aeeonipaiiy 
the <'Uild from even before birtii to its deatli. In the third or fourth month 
or even later after pregnancy takes place the rite for (juickening a male cliild. 
Puiiisavana,* the esseniK* of which consists in the jilaeing in the nostril of the 
wife l>y her husband of a Nyagrodhu shoot, wdiicii he ])urehascs in due form and 
whieli is pounded, either by a young girl, or a student or a wife who is keejiing 
a vow. or a Brahmabandhu, a term w’liich is })erhH]>s best taken as a Ilrahmati 

* A(»S. i. li! ; ()UI(‘nlKTg. SBK, xxix. 178. ‘ G(iS. ii.O; i, 20 : HGS. ii.2: MGS. 

Siniilur lute offontigH are lluwe to i. 1(>; HGS. i. 1>; BhGS. i. 22 ; JGS. 

SusthJ (.MGS. li. IJl), who ik giver of i. 5 ; AV. in. 23 ; vi. 11 ; vii. 17, 10. 

wealth and in called ^>1 ; to the Mogie rites for love purposes are rare 

VinAyakas {ib. 14; YAjil. i. 274 ff.) ; outside Atharvun te.xts, c. g. RV. x. 

to Ncjumesa(i7). 18. 4). TheSoniutext 145, 159. 102, 183; TS. n. 3. 9, 1 ; 

gives rt?nudit« for evil omens from a MS.ii,8.2; TB. ii. 3.10; BAU. vi. 4 ; 

pigeon (ii. 17) and evil dreams (it. 15). ApGS, ix. 4; xxiii. 3 ; see Bloooi&eld, 

• 0(#S. iv. 7. 43 ; i. 4. 30 ; ni. 8. 1 ; Atharvawla, pp. 09 ff. 

PGS. iii. 1.1 ; ApGS. xlx. 0. 
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by birth only, not by learning?. A further rite is that to prevent an abortion, 
or more generally to secure the safety of the embryo, which is accomplished by 
offering a cooked meSsS. and rubbing butter on the limbs of the wife.^ The cere¬ 
mony of the parting of the hair * is i)erformed once only for the first pregnancy, 
and is not repeateil: it is celebrated in the fourth niontli or later. The wife 
sits west of the fire, her husband puts round her neck an rdumbara branch 
with an even numi)er of unripe fruits, he parts her hair from the front back¬ 
wards with Dnrbha grass.® Virataru {* very male *) wood, a full spindle, and a 
porcupine's quill; he also makes her look at the mess of rice, .sesame, and ghee, 
and asks her to see in it offspring. Some authorities allow two lute players to 
sing the king, or him that is liiglier tlian the king, that is Soma. One special 
Gfithfi is prescribed whicli should end witii tlie name of the .stream on which 
the people dwell, and one or two such versos have been preserved to us. Other 
authorities pno'idc for llrahman women sitting beside her, and uttering 
phrases indicating that she is to be the nudlier of living ehildreii. Old llruh- 
man women are said also to l)e the authorities for the acts to l)e done in these 
eases. The wife sliould keej) silence after the rite until tl»e stars appear, when 
she slunild touefi a calf, say the N'ydhrtis. Hliuh, Hhuvah. Svar, and then 
speak. There are aUtj ceremonies for tlie actual birth : the place is anointed 
against tlie Raksases : a Rrahman loosens all the knots in the liouse, as in 
Gemiaiiy all doors and locks arc opened ; water and the Turyantl plant are 
placed licfore tlie mother.^ If th(“ eliild dies in birtfi. special rites are ordered. 
When the child is Imum ali\e, a lire ^ is lit in the house to warm utensils and 
b(“ used for the smoking of the cliild,** which is performed liy throwing into 
the fir(‘ grains of corn and lu-mp. with formulae to drive away demons of 
various kinds. For ten <lays the offering of sesame and nee grains is piTserilx‘d. 
On tile twelfth day the special lire disappears, the old houseliold fire comes out 
into use, the purilicution of tlie w ifc and child liaving Inm performed. 

Immediately on hirlfi arc p(‘rforme(l tiu* ceremoim^.s for securing long life, 
the .\yu.sya. and tlie production of intellect, Medhnjaimna : in the case of 
girls these ciTcinomcs nun he performed, but then without (Ik* aceomfiunying 
formulae. The father breal lies t hriee upon the new-born eliild. and gi\ es it to 
eat a mixture of fmtter. Imnev. ami sour milk, to which others add rice and 
barley, and e\ en wlutisii [)la<-k and red hairs of a black bull. The child is fed 
witli a golden instrument. In some authorities live Rralmuuis are expected 
to invoke its possession of tin* breaths of life, or the father makes up for this 


' ^GS. i. 21 ; HGS. ii. 2.7. Cf. also Ivaut, . 
xxxi\. 3-11. 

‘ GGS. ii. 7 ; VGS. n 22 : P(;>. i. 1.^ :i; 
ApGS. xiv ; HGS. u. 2 ; MGS. i, lij ; 
cf. Kuu(,', XXXV. 20 witli Kevava'iii 
comment; UhGS. i. 21 ; BGS. i, lu; 
JGS. i. 7. 

* For the later practice of putting on a reti 
mark, to frighten demonii, see Hopkins, 


OrtfSiti oj Heligion, p. llil, and cf. 
VurGS. XVI. 

* A[»(;S, XIV. 14: HGS. ii. 2. it: Htjriry. 

La magif' darui I'hidt antique, p. 143. 

‘ CfiS.i.25.4; PGS. 1.10.23; .IGS.i.H. 

* The Greek ritual subetitutCH an Amphi- 

droiniii in which the child is curried 
swiftly round the fire to acquire strength 
and speed. The fire here tuo purihes. 
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by fioing alx)ut the chiid in the several quarters. The child is asked to 
become a .stone and an axe, and in some cases these instruments are actually 
present at the rite. .At this point the smoking of the child may take place. 
Intellect is given by repeating a prayer in the ear of the babe, asking Savitr or 
Mitra and Yanina to giv e it intelligence : with the fourth gold-covered finger 
butter and honey are given to the infant to eat. Thereafter the navel string 
is cut. and the eliild is washed and given the breast. After that a water jug 
IS placed on the head of the mother, and she is commended to the protection 
of the water.' 

Till’ ehihl has two names," one secret for the knowledge of father and 
mother alone, and apparently given immediately on birth at the life-giving 
ceremony. This name from its close connexion with the life of the child is not 
allowed to be known in order to prevent injury through the use of the name 
by enemies. The second normal name is given on the tenth day' in agreement 
with the Ilrahmans, or on the twelfth or even a year later. It should be of 
an even nnmher of syllables, different merits being connected with the diverse 
numbers, begin with a soft letter, contain a semi-vowel, and end in .v or a long 
vowel; for a Itrahnian it should he a eonipoimd " in i;arman, ‘ protection’, 
for a K.satriya in varmtiii. ' arnioiir ', and for a Vaiyya in gupla, ‘ protected ’. 
A girl's name should have an uneven miniber of syllables. The giving of the 
name is aeeoinpaiiied by offerings to Prajapati. the day of birth, the .Naksatra 
of that day, and the god of the Naksatra. Another name is the \aksatra name 
derived from a lunar niansion such as Uaiihina; the notices regarding it are 
eonfiised with thill of the name by which the boy is to designate himself when 
he becomes a student and announces his name in greeting others, and one or 
both of these names seem to be made out to he the secret name. A Soma 
sacrilicer may have yet another name in due eourse. Ilirthday offerings to 
•Agni. India, heaven and earth, the All-gods, the day and eoiisl.ellation of 
birth, and the deities of both, are prescribed every year. 

On the tenth or twelfth day after birth the father anil mother and the 
child are washed, the house ])iirified, and offerings made to the day of birth and 
three eonstellations, to .Agni and Soma. The special lire is now extinguished, 
and the old household fire resumes its functions. The child is now named and 
enters thus into the full life of every ilay, just as in the Salic law. at the end of 
lime days," it reeei\cd its name and became a subject of wergeld. 

' (fdS.n.T; .Alts. I. 15 ; fIGS. i.24; I’GS, Iildogfrmmira, pp. 302 ff. 

I. 10 ; ApGS. XV ; MGS. i. 17 ; HltS. * The variation in India from 0, wtlich is 

II. 3 ; HGS. 11 . 1 ; IlhGS. i. 24-0. a eomnion nnmbcr in these cases, is 

' GGS. 11 . 7. 15 fT. ; AGS, i. 15. 4 0. ; probably due as regards 10 (fGS. i. 25. 

1.25; PGS.1.17; ApG.S. xv. 8 ; MGS. 1; GDS.xiv.10; YDS. iv. 21) to inclu- 

I. 18 ; Hf;s. n, 4; VVeber, .Vajihtra, li. sive reckoning and the fondness for a 

317 ff,: BGS. 11 . 1 ; BliGS, 1,20; JGS. unit like 10. and in the case of 12 to the 

1. 0- freiiuent use of thut number (— that of 

•' This IS the normal Indo-Duropean mode of the months) in the ritual as a period of 

luimc formation ; ef. Keist, KuUur der time. 
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On the third day of the third month the moon is revered by the father, and 
the mother is newly washed, the child being first handed by the mother to the 
father and then given back to her by him. In the fourth month the first going 
out takes place, when the child is made to look at the sun. In t he sixth month 
the first solid food is given: its kind is dependent on what qualities are 
desired, quickness is due to fish eating, holy brilliance to the partridge, glory 
to rice and butter, oratory to llh&radi aji flesh, and so on.‘ By one Sutra an 
offering to speech and strength is prescriberl. 

The ceremony of the tonsure * is usually performed in the third year, or 
the fifth and seventh for a Ksatriya and a Vaiyya respectively ; the essenee of 
t he ceremony is the formal wett ing of the child's hair, t he putting of bunches of 
Darbha on it, the rutting of the right and then the back and then the left side 
with a razor, which is not to injure the child, and which is addressed as an axe. 
The hair with the Darbha is thrown away in the cow-stall, near water, or in 
a ]XK)1 of water or elsewhere. For three days after, the barlxT, it seems, must 
not use the razor : as often, in the ease of girls the formulae used for Ixiys 
are omitted. The hair is then arranged in the pi-euliar mode of the family, or 
in a number of tufts according to the miinber of seers hailed as belonging to 
the family tree in the I’raiara eereinonv. The barber receives as his fee rice 
and butler, or another gift; the family teacher a cow. In the sixtirnlh year, 
or the 22nd and 2 tth for the Ksatriya and Vaiyya, follows the shai ing of the 
beard based on the same model, but the cutting is extended to hair, beard, 
hair of the body, and nails. The fee to I he jiriest is a jiair of cattle, to the barber 
a goat. The shorn youth shotdd for a year, or at least three days, observe 
chastity, and not cut his hair again.* The piercing of the ears in the third or 
fourth year is a rite which is only recorded in one late text.* 

§4. Btudeulslii p 

A Brahman (duld in tiie eighth y<‘ar from eoneejition or birth, a Ksatriya 
in the eleventh, a Vaiyya in the twelfth, should be received as a student by a 
teacher; * the period can be iuereasixl to 1G, 22, and 2-i years respectively, but 
alter tliat a youth has lost the right to say the Savitri verse, and should not be 
associated with, taken as a fiupil, permitted to saeriliee, or accepted as a son- 
in-law : if the Siis itri is lost for three generations, the right of the sacraments 
is lost, and can only be regained by the performance of the (.irauta rite called 
the Vratya Stomas. Thi- ceremony of the reeejitiou is performed with much 
form before a lire newly lighted by friction or taken from the household lire : 
north of it are laid the nei-essary utensils, a stone, a fresh garment, a skin, 

' AG.S. i. 1(1; (.'(i.S. i. 27 ; PtJS. i. 1(1.2; ■ (KiS. ill. 1,2 ; AGS. I. IS; (.'(IS. i. 28. 1(1. 

MGS. i. 2(1: BGS. ii. il; BlittS. i. 27. ' Sis'ijtT, JAtaktimuin^ p. 21. 

' GGS. li. (1; AGS. i. 17; (,GS. l. 28 ; ' (.GS. u. 11); AGS. i. 11); t'GS. li. 1; 

PCS. 1). 1 ; ApGS. XVI ; BGS. li. 4 ; I'GS. ll. 2; BGS. ii. ii; BtlGS. i. 

BhGS. 1.28; HGS. ii. (1; M(;S. i. 21. 1-11); ApGS. xi ; IKiS. i. 1 ; JGS. i. 

The AV. (VI. 21, 130, 137) has tpcIU to 12, 13 ; MGS.i. 21 It.; Gloner, KDMG. 

inak(‘ hair grow. Ixvi. 1 ft. 
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a girdle, a staff, and twenty-one pieces of wood. Tlie Sutras give innumerable 
details of the garments, the skin, and the staff: the materials and colour 
differ for each caste: thus the skin is of a black antelope for a Brahman, 
of a Kuru deer for a Ksatriya, of a goat or of a sheep for a Vai 9 ya, their girdles 
of Mufija, of a bowstring, or wool, and so on, but the differences are endless; 
the garment should be woven on that day. The teacher makes the pupil 
stand on the stone to secure firmness, he puts on his new garment and girdle 
and the sacred cord, and then the skin ; the boy is fed and a water libation 
offered.^ Then comes tlie formal taking of the student as a pupil by the 
teacher, effected by a dialogue of request and acceptance under the auspices of 
Savitr, and with reference to the seer ancestry of teacher and pupil. They 
both wash. Then follow rites to bring the two into close contact: the 
teacher takes the pupil by the shoulders and grasps his right hand with 
suitable formulae, and says to liim, ‘On the instigation of Savitr, be the pupil 
ol’ Brhaspati ; taste water, lay wood on the lire, do thy work, sleep not by 
day I’hen the teacher toiiehes the pupil’s lieart w'ith a magic formula to 
unite their hearts, touches Ins navel, then whispers formulae in his ear 
and pra>’s for wisdom for the child : finally he commends him to the care of 
gods and demons, or gods only. 

The teac.her may tlicn or later teacli tiie pupil tlie Savitri: the two sit 
op])osile to <‘aeh other, tlie pupil takes tlie teacher's right loot or both feet 
in his right hand, and begs to be taught the verse*: the teacher repeats it by 
quarter, by half verses, and then as a wliole. Different verses are prescribed 
for Mie different classes. Tlie jiiipil then puts kindling wood on the lire for the 
first time, and the staff is now usually given, after which the teacher receives 
a gift wliich may be whatever the pupil can afford, and tlie pupil pays 
rev(‘renee to the sun. Fur tlirt*e days the lire eontiiiiies to burn, the pupil 
must eat no salt or sjiieed food. At the end of three days the Brahmans are 
fed. and bestow lieriedietioris. 

Tlu* first duty of tlie puj>il is to seeure wood from tlie forest, without 
destroying living trees, for the lire whieli he tends morning and night; some 
authorities njijuire also that lie sliould with prayers revere the morning and 
evening twiljglits in the woods, wearing the saered cord and performing the 
usual nhlutioiis. The making of sectarian murks on the body witli ashes from 
tlie lire is n(»t recognized in any save an interpolated text.* In the seeond 
place, he must beg food for his teacher and himself, in the first instance from 
his mother or other friends: twice a day this is done,and two meals, one after 
the first ex])edition and one after sunset, are prescribed. Thirdly, lie must 
sleep on the grounil, and he is also enjoined to eat no spiced or salt food, 
to avoid resorting to women, not to sit on a high seat, &e. lie is. fourthly, to 
be obedient to his teacher, to rise when he is s])oken to. and answer at onee. 

The mode of study was simple : the two sat down north of tlie lire, the 

‘ For the iiiitmtion as a rebirth, of. Huucr. hidien, pp. fT. 

Dif Anjnugc der yogapra^ris im altfn * ii. 10. 1. 
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teacher as usual facing east, the ]»upil west, and the teacher at the request of the 
pupil recited the verse he was to learn, giving the seer, deity, and metre of each; 
in the case of the Rigveda the pupil might learn all the hym!\s of each swt. 
or of each of the eighty-fiN’e Anuvakas. or so much as the teacher wished to 
teach him, or the first and last hymns of each seer or Annvfika. or a verse at 
the beginning of eaeli hymn. Doubtless there were differences in the extent of 
the teaching, according to the desire of the pu})il and his caste : exjdanations 
of the texts and of tlie rites which they were to at'eornpany must clearly have 
been gi^■en. At the end of each lesson Ku^a grass halls were taken by the 
teacher, a pit of cow dung made at tlieir roots, and water poured on. A 
mistake on the part of the pupil required for atonement a twenty-four luuirs’ 
fast at least. 

During his {nriod of studentshij) the |)upil may have s<“vera! vows • to 
perform, each of which recpiircs an initiuthni ceremony, and at the* end the 
removal of the initiation. They are the (,’ukriya \ ow, which j)reee(les the study 
of the Rigveda. the ^'nkvara before that of the Mahanamni verses, the 
Vratika before the Mahavrata.and the Aupanisada before the Upanisads. The 
first may last from three* days to a year, the last three* e‘a(*h a ye*ar. The* lust 
three cannot be undertaken until the* HigA cda has be*e*n e‘omple*te*ly studied : 
they contain the seere't texts. For tlicm a jireparation is necessary e)f three 
days or a night only : the* teacher envelo})e*s the head of the pupil in a garment.“ 
and bids him. while e(*using to observe the* rule e>f laying wenid on tlie fire*, 
begging. &e., to spe*nei the* time in a wood, or te'inple*,* or place where the Agni- 
heitra is offered : the te*a(*h(*r hinise*lf abstains from flesh and sexual inter¬ 
course. and then at the (*nd of the period of probation instruetshiin in the forest 
in tlu* seere't texts, the ])upil wearing a turban : in the ease of the Mahaiulmni 
v(*rses the instruction is as usual; in the other eases the piqii! listens only. 
He gives the teacher as fees a turban, a vessel, and a cow. Otlier vows are 
prescribed for learners of tlu* .lyestha Saman, who must u()t eat l»ird flesh, 
and must avoid contact witli (,’udra women. The ^’akvari vow must have been 
popular, as a moth<*r is represented as wishing for her infant that he may 
perform it. The three verses of tlu* Stotra wliieh make up the Saman are 
revealed at tlie end of the three jiortions of the vow. 'I'lu* jnijiil must fast, and 
shut his eyes to receive them, a clear reference to t heir da/,/.ling jiowor. 

Tlu* beginning of each term of study is mHrk(*d by a festival under the 
Naksatra Hasta or ^'ravana, but there are trae(*s of different o[K*uings of the 
year; rouglily the rainy season may be said t(» ha\e lH‘<*n the |K)pular tunc, 
when other forms of activity were hampered. The ceremony was performed 

‘ (;(;s. 111 . 1. 2 : d. 11, 12 ; .Ki.s. i. : Hh(;s. ill. (*-11 ; M(;S. i. 

m- lH; M(;s. 1.221 fT.; Hh(;S. in. 4. r>; 4. 1 r> i PGS. li. 10; Kd.S. ii. IH ; 

RG.S. ni. 2 ; OhlentuTg, lud. Stud. xv. Ruliler. Ind. Aht. xxJii. 221K ff„ whotti- 

IJlli. 140. l^f. VfirliS. VI. conclusions us to the antiquity of Vcdic 

• Cf. the covering of the head of the pructiccH arc not to lx* accepted (above, 

Gruvuatiit priot in the .Soma sacrifice. Part I. Chap. 1). 

* The Upukaraiia ; (JfJ.S. ni. .'1 ; AG.S,iv..'>: 
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by means of offerings of grains with ghee and milk, and with the repetition of 
either the whole of the Rigveda or the first verses of sections and many 
offerings : the deities vary from each Veda, and it is only of interest to note 
that they include abstractions such as Medha, ‘intelligence’, Dharanft, ‘fixing 
in memory ’, ^>addha, Anumati, ‘ favour ’, and Sadasaspati and other deities : 
the divisions of the texts were sometimes ascribed to deities, and the seers are 
duly honoured. The ceremony was followed by three days’ break of study, and 
similarly a break oceurred at the end : breaks are also prescribed after the 
Astakas, when offerings were made to the Fathers, and on many other days, 
full- or new-nuHui days, while deaths and other things such as fraddhas, the 
sight of unholy |)ersons, dogs, asses, or jackals, the noise of a Saman, the 
cries in distress of men and so forth, ])revent learning ; the aim of the Sutras 
seems to have been to interrupt study as often as possible. Thunder, lightning, 
rain, earthquakes, meteors, and other prodigi<‘s more reasonably interrupt 
study.' 

The term comes to an end in Magha or Taisa, after from to 6J or 
oeeasionally even only four months’ duration : it is marked by the Utsarga,* 
' dismissal ’ festis'al, wliere offerings are made to gcais, seers, &e., and a bath 
is taken by teacher and pujiils, of whom the number to be taken by any one 
teacher is in no wise limited. After this an old rite of offering to the Fathers 
is desc-ribed by Hiranyakeyin in full detail. K\ en, however, after this Utsarga, 
which normally brought work to an end for the year, some might resume their 
studies and continue working throughout the year. The total length of the 
study might extend t() forty-eight years, or twelve for each Veda, or such 
time as was necessary to learn each : clearly the matter was not in the 
slightest degree fixed. The end of the period of learning is marked by the 
linal bath,’ which is best taken when the student has (simpleted his instruction 
and fK‘rformed all his vows, but mn\' he taken if either is complete. Wit h the 
bath, the exact time for which is \ ariously stated, are combined sha\ ing, hair 
cutting, nail paring, and teeth washing. The hair is thrown away in a cow 
stall, beside an Udumbara or Darbha grass. The whole of the pupil s outfit 
is east into the water, and the Snataka, ‘ one who has bathed ’, puts on a new 
suit, shoes, s\inshade, staff, garland, powder, salve for hands and lips, eye-salve 
and turban, and the teacher does likewise ; or the teacher alone can adopt 
this gay clothing. The student has also <‘ar-rings and a mirror. All day he 
must keep from the sunlight and remain silent till the stars appear : then 
he goes east or north, pays reverence to the quarters, and to the stars and the 
moon, converses with his friends and goes to where he expects to receive the 
.\rgha gift, which is appropriate for a Snataka immediately after the bath. 
For the first days after his completion of his study, he shmdd cat no flesh, not 

‘ ^GS. iv. 7 gives taany cases ; iv. 4. I’tJS. n, 12 ; MGS, i. 4. 7-1) ; HGS. ii. 

17 n. ; GGS. Hi. a. 24 It. : PCS. il. 11. IK. 8 | BGS. il. (I ; JGS. I. IS. 

7 n. ; MGS. I. 4. (1. ' GGS, in. 5. 21 IT. ; PGS. ii. 5. 81. 

> GGS. iii. 3. 14 ; VCS. iv. (1: AGS. in. S ; 
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drink from a clay vessel, neither speak to nor see women, Vi^dras. corpses, 
cows, dojfs. &e.^ By gleaning ears of corn, by gifts gi\ en without asking, or 
begged from the pious, or by assisting in saerifk'es he may live, but the last 
mode of li\’elihood is the worst.'* lie is also forbidden to look in a well, and 
many other taboos are imposed on him ; on the other hand he is also not to 
speak of what he has not sect\ or heard lis if he had. to avoid whatever hinders 
study, and to guard himself like a vessel of oil.* C'urioiis is the rule that 
he is to avoid mentioning undesirable things, which are more or less taboo to 
him, by their own names: a pregnant woman he is to cull ‘without children', 
a Nakula, ‘ ichneumon '. Sakula; a Kapfilu, ‘ skullHhagfda; and so on.* 


§ r>. Marriage 

The duty of the Vedic Indian to marry i.s asMiincd by all the texts, and the 
domestic ritual gives j>recise rules for the performance of the legitimate and 
honourable form of marriage.^ ignoring as a rule the irregular forms based u|K)n 
eai)turc, \ iolence, or men* mutual lo\'e without parental aj)provul, which arc 
recognized by the law books in v arious forms, (.iandharva, Asura, Paivaca, and 
Baksasa, as well as the romantic form of nominal self-choice by the bride of 
a suitor, the Svayatiivara which bears traces of a test of skill of suitors by the 
king or other jiarcnt of liigh rank similar to that of Klcistheues. Tlic youth 
should obtain permission from bis parents or his teacher to marry : only one 
Sutra ^ prescribes the muiilxTs of brides, three for tin* Brahman, two for the 
Ksatriya, and one for the Vni^ya, and in one view a ^fuira for each : this 
refers clearly to a rule by which each caste could have a wife of its own and one 
of each inferior caste. The later texts jireseribe that the maiden must be of 
the same caste and laiiii, l)ut not of the same (i(»tra as the father or a .sapii^a 
on the mother’s side, rules whieli are dillieult to deline with precision.’ 
Maidens with names of stars, rivers, or trees are to In* avoitled, as are those 
with names with r or / as the j)emiltimate eons(mant. 'I’he physical marks are 
most im[)ortant, but, as it is dillieult to be sure of them, the maiden rimy be 
given eight or nine lumjis of earth chosen from different places, and, as she 
( hoses, lier disposition can be gauged.^ The liridcgroom sliould be of good 
laniily and eharaetiT, haw. good bodily signs, be licalthy and Icarmal. As cun 
siderations in marriage fiimily ranks above intelligence, beauty, and wealth. 


' i»(;s. u. s. 

* (.’GS.iv. 11, l.-J. 

* G(is. Ml. 111 . 

* G(i.S. in. .j. no ; I'f. ^'^u4c^, Tabffo, pp. 
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The first formal step in the procedure, which doubtless was often carried 
out only after the marriage had been duly arranged beforehand by the parents 
with the adviee of the Brahmans, was for the bridegroom to send wooers, 
usually his own father and the Acarya of the house, to the father of the other 
family : the new-comers announced themselves, and set out the Gotra names 
—doubtless to show that the relationship was not a forbidden one—and if the 
other side agreed, all touched a pot filled with grains, fruits, flowers, &c., 
pronounced a formulae expressing agreement and assurance, and then the 
teacher of the bride’s family placed the pot on her head. When the girl is to be 
taken to her new home, she is first formally washed by women of the same 
caste, and she names her husband in a verse addressed to Kama, ‘ love She 
puts on a red or uneoloured garment and sits behind the fire, and holds on to 
the priest as he offers to Indra and Indrfini: the bridegroom offers similarly to 
Vai^ravana ^ and Tirana. Thereafter four or eight women dance in the house of 
tl»e bride, and receive food, and the Brahmans are also fed. The appropriate 
time forthe wedding eeremony is the northern course of the sun and the increas¬ 
ing half of the month, l)ut some authorities allow any time almost to be used : 
the two months of the (;ooI season and the last hot month are by some excluded. 
The bridegroom is led to the house of the bride by gay young womcm, not 
widows, to whom he must behave with (complaisance. On his arrival, he 
should, aeccording to some authorities, be reeeiveed with the Argha offering of a 
cow, but by others this is postponed until the actual consummation of the 
marriage : a second (row is also later slain in the bridegroom's own liouse in 
honour of his fiilluT, teacher, and others. The bri(l(‘groom, with the jx^rmission 
of the maidens, giv(‘s the bride a new garment, anoints her, puts in her right 
hand a porcupine (juill, perhaps for the eerciiiony of hair-parting, which takes 
place after ]>regnaney, and in the left a mirror. Her relatives then put on her 
a reddish black cord of W(K)1 or hemp with three amulets, and pla(!e Madhuka 
flowers on tlu‘ l)ri(legr(K)m. 

Other pr(‘parati()ns have been made for the wedding. A fire is lit outside 
the house, water is procured by Brahmans, roast grains and a stone are in 
readimss. The maiden is formally handed o\Tr by the father to the bridc- 
groonj, but the place of this ntc, the Kanyapradana, differs in the various 
authorities. The bride and bridegroom sit down on a mat behind the fire, and 
then butter oblations are offered, and also an (>blation by the father or brother 
of the bride on tlie h(‘ad of the bride, with a sword }>oint or a ladle, m order to 
s(‘(‘iirc her pri'-eimnenee in the house of her stepfather. Then eornes the 
pouring mt(» the joiiu'd hands of tlie bride of grains by lier brother or mother ; 
she is made to stand on a stone, when she re(UMves the grains, and her husband 
invokes her to be linn as the stone ; she offers the grains and her husband 
leads b(‘r round the tire, keeping h(*r rigiit side turned to it : this is all done 
thrice, the offerings Ix’ing to Vanina, .\ryaman, and Pusan respet’tively. 

' 1, e. KuIkt« {.\\. vni. 10. UK ; xiu. 4. It. 10 ; SB. v. 0 ; TA. i. 81. 0 ; Kau(;'. 
XXV. 84. Ac.). 
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Then the bride takes seven steps in the north-east dircetion, the quarter of 
victory, the bridegroom takes her by the siioulders, and touches heart and 
navel as at the ceremony of the initiation of a student, and water is sprinkltni 
on her. Then the bridegroom, in the version of Gobhila, takes the hand of the 
bride as she sits facing east and he stands facing west: this rite is ]>lacod 
differently by other authorities : the manner of seizing the hand dejKnds on 
what is wished : if he desires sous only the thumb, if daughters the lingers, if 
both the w’hole hand. Then gifts are made : the Aeurya rei'eives a cow from 
a Brahman, a village from a royal personage, a horse from a N'ai^ya. Jf he 
has a daughter, he receives a hundred cows and a car, unU'ss, as is nuicii more 
probable, the provision really refers to the old pra<*tice of pundiasing a wife.’ 
The bridal garment is also given to the knower of the Sfirya hymn, wliich is 
used for the rites, and is appar<‘ntly hung up on a post.* The bride is now 
taken to her new honie by a car, horse, or elephant, and fortnnlae are pro¬ 
vided for all e\'cntualities. wlien she erics,* when there is a bi'eakdown rn 
route, and so on. If tfiey cr(>ss a str(‘arn, she is not to l(X)k at I he (Tew. Fire 
js carried with tluun so that, if the ear breaks, it can be in(‘ml(Hl, and then be 
sprinkled with butter left o\ er from the offering made. This lire serves also 
to be the lire used by the householder at the sacrifices w'hieh his marriage 
imposes u|K)n liiin. Some authorities prescribe the spending of the first night 
of marriage iir the house (»f an old Brahman woman, whose husband and 
children are still alive, in which ease the bride sits in silence on a red skin, hair 
upwards, until the stars up]>eur: when this happens her husband offers six 
butter iil>ations, jxnirs the remains over her head, and shows her the stars 
Anitidhati and tiu* ])<>le star * as symbols of (“(nistancy. VVlum they arrive at 
the home of the liusband. lie unyokes first the right, tlum the left animal, and 
Brahman women, with living husbands and children, ludp her down. She 
must enter tlie house witliout touching the threshold, and sit down on a skin, 
hair up, but she may Ix' lifted ox'er it and so put (hmn by a strong man. On 
her lap a male child is placed, fruits are put in her hands, and Brahmans wish 
her prosjKTity. Then, if not befon*, the ecreinonv of looking at Arundhati 
and the pole star may take place. 

Tile marriage is not eonsumniated for three nights after it : for tiiat time 
the newly married e(mph; must he on tlie ground, avoid s])ieed or salted food, 
and, if tliey refrain from (ronsummation lor a year, the birth of a seer son is 
predicted for tliem. Jhdw’een tlieni in this fieriod at night a staff is placed 
W'hieh is clad in a garment; it is clear that it is a symbol of the (iandharva 

' Hillet>raii(lt {Ittliialhllrratur, p. (17) pri*- * Cf. Macdencll and K<*illi, oji. cil. i. 4(l.i, 
fen. to take the words as n‘f<'rrm>{ to 441(1. Ftir ttic use oC a strew of I’lapa 

the priest, hut sail'IS (|uUe a rerognimJ grass over which the pair walk from 

Brahtnaiiieal loriii of iiairnage : Vhie. tlie ('hanot to the house, of. l!alund, 

duneU and Keith, I'nln Indeu., i. 4Ki fT. /d)M(t. Ii. ; /.achuriue, VO.I. xvij. 

* Kaue. Ixxix. ‘Jilt. lot ; von SehnK'der, Artmhr Uettf>iou, 

’ In which—iihsurdly--a trace of marriage ii. JUiH : for the hand gruspiiig, von 

liy mbUry h.iR liceti wen. Ncgelein, Wt‘ltnnnrhnuun/!. fip. h'}7 fT. 
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Viyvfivasu, who is addressed when on the fourth night it is cast away. The 
exact force of the practice is uncertain : the desire by refraining from con¬ 
summation deceive evil demons and cause them to depart is a possible 
motive. Vi^vavasu as a Gandharva ^ seems to claim his rights of connexion 
with women even after the marriage, and must at first be appeased and then 
formally be banished.* But the obvious connexion of the rite with other 
similar rites over the world down to the iun irium noclium is a warning against 
any feeling of security in the interpretation of the customs, which are of 
immemorial antiquity and based on feelings which are perhaps to us no 
longer psychologically even possible. The Vedic marriage does not contain 
any hint that by a previous rite of any sort the danger of interference with 
virginity * was removed, and. therefore, the first three nights may have seemed 
a time of too great danger to allow of immediate consummation of the 
marriage. In that ease there may have arisen the idea that the Gandharva 
Vifvivasu ])ossessed these three nights, and the idea may be due to the rite, 
not a cause of it. 

The removal of the perical of continence is marked by an offering in the fire 
to Agni, Vayu, Survu. Aryaman, Pusan, Varuna, and Prajapati, with Svistakrt 
as the eighth. To this list others add Candra and Gandharva.* The root of 
the Adhyandii plant is pounded, and some of it placed in the nostrils of the 
wife at the time of the menses, as a rite to secure eonce])tion,^ Before and 
after the first periml of intercourse, formulae must be recited at great length ; 
they are clearly love si)ells to secure affection and offspring. On the fourth 
day of the marriage finds place a ceremony mentioned by one Sutra alone ; 
the husband and wife have their hair and nails cut and then go out of the 
village to |>ay honour to an Udumbara tree, and to )iray for good fortune on 
their marriage. Fish also are caught in a fresh cloth and offered as a Bali to 
the water birds." 

The rile, which is of course paralleled in innumerable details by the prac¬ 
tices of Greeks, Itomans, Germans, and many other peoples Aryan and non- 
Ai van, is on tile whole but loosely eonneeted with religion. The Vedic ritual 
preseiibes many verses and offerings, but the great wedding hymn,’ which 

' Tills of tlif (iiuxiharvii is clnirly Archiv f. lieligionxiL'issnischofl. vn. 

a relir of niorv pniniliM- thought than 8H ; (inrrr anti UcdtyloJK pp. 277-81 ; 

that whioli inakps, as a re,suit of thf Ilurllaiid, Authropnlo^ical E.tsays pre- 

U’liff 111 transuiif{rutum, tlu‘(iandharva neuted fti K. li. Ttjlor, pp. IWlff. ; 

the winch at conception enters -f. .1. M<‘ver, ihis Wnh im altindischeii 

the womb, and it is to this popular Epos, pp. t. : Fehrle, Kultmrhe 

and uneient iK-licf that we inusl look Keuschhnl, p. 4h. C l'. llhGS. i. 2U ; 

in ttu' main for the ehouv of this name Keitii. JKAS. 11114, p. 1088. 

rather than (as docs Wnidisch, •• J ui. 1. 
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240.11.2. ' RV.x.a:*; 100. 2 {,AV.\. 17. 2). 
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makes the wedding of Surya, the sun maiden, and Soma, the mysterious god 
known by the Brahmans, doubtless the moon, the prototype of the human 
wedding, is clearly a late production, and the outcome of much priestly 
elaboration. Agni alone is the real object of much feeling, and it is us the 
living fire on the hearth that he is really worshipi)ed.‘ 

As in the case of the wedding ceremony, it is easy to lind parallels for many 
of the rites of the Vedic domestic life, nor is it in the slightest degree doubtful 
that the formulae, which are used in the Vedic texts, were in the main 
invented or transferred, very often very badly, from other rites for use with 
practices which came into being and develoiK’d without any assistance from 
priestly inltuenec. In many eases, of course, the forimdae are merely redac¬ 
tions of the actual words which often must tuive accompanied these rites in 
the first instance : in others, as in the wedding service, much new matter was 
introduced. Hut in these eases the cs.sential [K>int of interest is rather the 
alteration by the Brahmans than the primitive rites, which are common to 
civilized Indians and much more savage trilasi, and some of which persist 
among the highest civilizations of the earth. The case of the initiation of the 
Ikivs of the [X'oplc is the most striking instance of the peculiar character 
gii'cn to a rite by the inlluenee of the priests. It is clear that, already by 
the period of Indo-lranian uiiiti’, the ceremony has assumed a good deal of its 
present shape, and that a spirit of eis ilization hod been introduced into 
barbaric rites. The eonee[)tion of Vedic India .saw in the initiation a species of 
secoiul birth : by it the boy became fully a twiec-born person, and failure to 
undergo initiation as we liai e .seen might lead to ineoiis't'nient results for the 
person so failing. Certain tabiKis oi>plied to the youth, but most of them had 
been reduced to reasonable limits, and could be sniiported by |irimiti\ e ideas 
of what foods were suitable, as for example in the ease of the interdiction of 
the use of llesh and honey for a growing boy who was in his studentship. 
Moreover, the relation of |iii|)il and teacher has clearly been in some degree 
reniodelled on the analogy of human marriage, in order to make it an expres 
Sion of s])irilnal union. 

In other lands and among other peoples strange puberty or initiation 
rites base been recorded, many ol them aecompanied by violent physical 
tortures and aiijilied both to boys and to girls, ol which Sparta in historical 
times still preserved relies, and which are still pract ised w idely among modern 
savages. The idea of a second birth has often been connected in the minds 
of the |)erfonners of these rites with the praetiees wliii h they follow and 
carried to the logical extreme of requiring the newl\ born peo]ile to start life 
at the infant stage,“ to jiretetid that they have forgotten how to speak, or 
to feed themselves. .Severe seoiirgings, the knocking out of teeth, eireiitii- 

' Baiiyluaiiili religion wlueti tiarJIv tins for die Cn'liui inarnuge of siiii and 

a liearth deity - lias almost no re- moon, .see took, Zen,i. i, SI ff. 

Ilgam III Its iiiarnage (s*reniony ; M’f. die\e.tie Iliksa, alinve, Cliap. HI. § ] 
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cision, the pouring over the initiated of kindred blood and other agreeable 
absurdities are recorded of such tribes, and it is natural of course to see in the 
Vedic rite a deliberate and reasoning reduction of these practices to sensible 
limits. There must be a certain amount of truth in this, but it is essential to 
note that we have no evidence to what extent the more violent of these 
customs ever prevailed among the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans.^ The 
customs in question agree in the main only in their infinite variety, and it 
would be impossible to establish any form for initiation. In some cases doubt¬ 
less the pracrtices often were changed and assumed new forms: the drastic 
treatment of the Spartan boys may have been seriously intensified with a 
definite view to discipline character, though the origin may have been merely 
the driving away of evil inllucnccs at a critical time of youth, the appearance 
of puberty : in the case of girls, the Vedic Indians, in accordance with their 
usual practice as regards women, ignored entirely their claim to be initiated, 
and therefore prescribed no form of ritual at all for them. 

The motive * for the doctrine of initiation is not alluded to in the Indian 
rite: beyond the obvious possibility of it being a mere expulsion of dangerous 
influences, and an effort by the fiction of a new birth to deceive the demons, 
there is no suggestion of much cogency. In the view of Sir J. Frazer the 
whole of these rites and the origin of totemism may be due to the wish to 
deposit permanently at a dangerous time of life the external soul in some safe 
object, but the suggestion lacks both external proof and internal cogency.^ 

Of the other domestic rites, that of the parting of the hair raises many pro¬ 
blems. Various motives ‘ may be assigned : the alteration of the mode of 
wearing the hair at marriage is known among other peoples than the Vedic 
Ijidians.® It is possible that it must be reckoned as a piece of deception magic, 
to deceive demons at a time when a woman is certainly exposed to much 
danger : possibly the idea may be to render more easy the entry of the child 
desired into the woman, if we ascribe to the j)eriod ® the doctrine that a child 
enters ah t xira. 


* Home had n'dueed them to v<Ty slight 

traces ; ef. Warde Fowler, HcHfliious 
EjrpfrifUfr oj the Homan People, p. 42. 
' Oldenberjf, Pel. des I'eda*, pp. 4d0 IT. 

‘ Keith, JHAS. 1910. pp. .'>48, 540 ; 
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CHAPTER 22 

MAGIC IN THK RITUAL 


§ 1. The Rclaiiom of Magic to Religion 

The theory tJiAt all religion is later than inagio has already been discussed, 
and its fundamental weakness pointetl out,* and it is therefore ]M)ssible to con¬ 
sider the question of the relation of these two factors apart from any pre¬ 
conceived doctrine of the priority of magic. The position in the literature of 
Vedic India is a simple one : with very few exceptions the Kigveda is a book 
in which magic is not dealt with : a few late hymns arc indeed found there, 
but these stand out as exceptions in a religious milieu. The Atharvaveda is a 
book of magic, mingled with some theosophy : that it is priestly magic, and 
not popular magic uninllucnccd by the priests is clear: the priests liavc con¬ 
stantly altered, and changed much of what they dealt with, but the lK)ok itself 
is conclusive prcKif that the priests of that time were keenly concerned with 
magic rites. The position is further made clear by the Kruhrnanas, which 
show beyond jHissibility of doubt that the whole of the sacriiice was penetrated 
by conceptions of magic. Scarcely any rit(* but can be so adapt('d ns to pro¬ 
duce magic ends : the rites are often varied in detail for this very purpose, the 
mode in which the |X)st is covered with th<“ cord will determine the amount 
of rain which will fall, the priest can bring to nothing the kingdom if he varies 
by manipulations the offering ; he is constantly told how to alter the words, 
when he dislikes the sacriticcr, or when he seeks to obtain for him such special 
blessings as a male child. 

The Atharvaveda and the Rrahmanas prove, therefore, that the India of 
their period was one in which magic and religion were iricxtriftably blended : 
the same coiu’lusion is suggested by the Rigvala itself: the man who is pure 
complains that he is called a magician and a companion of evil sj)irits,* and 
doubtless many among the priests who comj)osed the songs of the Rigveda 
were not devoted to magic or specially interested in it. The exaltation which 
saw in the poetry of the Rigveda the highest form of honour which the gods 
could receive, would scarcely trouble itself about the lower field of magic. 
But we cannot believe ^ that there was ever a time when the Vedic sacrifice 
was not tilled with magic (‘Icments,* and all that w(‘ can say with certainty is 


(.'f, also .levons, Idea of (iod {1010). 

TtV. vii. 104. 10 . 

Magic and werifin' represent twu different 
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that the desire to see magie in ev erything was one which was growing in the 
period of the Bralinianas, which degrade the sacrifice from the position 
of an appeal to tfie bounty of lieaven to the position of the greatest power on 
earth, wliiefi controls the gods and produces whatever is desired by the priests. 
Magic thus won a powerful support from theosophy, and we cannot in the 
Vedie literature say that magic was regarded as a wicked thing, except when 
it was practised by others against a man. If he could, he would himself use 
magic to confound his enemies.* The code of Manu * in effect well sums up 
the fKiint of view of its own, and also of the earlier Vedic period, in the doctrine 
that, while witchcraft is a bad thing, the Brahman who is wronged need not 
seek redress tamely by civil process through the intervention of the royal 
authority, but should assert his own power by his magic arts. The position is 
natural enough ; all religions have to contend with magic, and, while the 
higher religions cast much aside, they cannot be successful in removing all. 
The Vedic religion had, however, dev eloped no such moral or religious basis as 
would render it possible to demand the disu|)pearanee of magic rites, and thus 
magic flourished under its aegis in almost a disconcerting degree. Nothing 
shows how much the idea of the magic fiower of the .sacrifice and its importance 
superseded moral considerations in the minds of the priests than the offerings 
prescribed by one text “ to enable a man to break faith at pleasure without 
punishment by Varuna. 


1} 2. The Nature of Vedic Magic 

In the sfvhere of Vedic magic we have to do both with personal and with 
impersonal substances. The eoneeption of all sorts of demons as threatening 
man is one which is sujvjvlemeided bv" the more impersonal view of substances 
or latencies, which dwell in things, and which are often, therefore, of value 
in magic rites, ft is possible that the earlier view is that which eoneeives these 
potencies either unimatistieally as actually aliv<‘, or animisticall}' as spirits, 
but in the Vedic literature the two views, personal and ini])er.soiial, arc both 
clearly found, and, like everything in the \'evla, they are never clearly kept 
apart. Such powers * are the power of error in the sacrifice which clings to the 
sacrilieial post, and therefore may |iass to the saeriliccrs,*' if care is not taken to 
render it harmless, the nature in woman, vv liieh eaviscs her to slay her husband 
or to bear no children to him, and to bring deatli and disease among his cattle." 


SCI' V. Ilcnrv, /.a magir dans I'tnde 
ulul C uluiid. .Utindischvs 
Y,nubi'rnlual •, Murcluncll. IbUlv vm. 
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It is not vitally to be distinguished from the strength of the tiger, which is 
found in its hair and its skin, and whieh makes these tilings suited for use in 
many magic performances, by which man seeks to attain for himself strength 
and kingship over men, such as the tiger cNcrcisos over animals. The frog and 
the Avak£ plants can be used for cooling, for they have in them the nature of 
the water, a fact whieh shows clearly how real the presence of the deity in a 
symbol was to the Vedic conception. The banished king uses a c1<m1 of earth 
from his home in his desire to regain his kingdom : the lightning ' leaves its 
strength in the tree whieh it blasts, the boar in the earth whieh it kicks up ;" 
the name, the image, the hair, the very footprints ’ of man, are so connected 
with him as to be suitable modes of injury. lienee we ean understand such 
legends as the theory that in laughing Makha * allowed his brilliance to depart 
from him, that the gods placed it in the plants, and thus was millet produced. 
Or again the white Vfdakhilyas ‘ practised aseetieism : half of it with the 
resulting jxiwer Tarksya drank, and thus created the bird (larnda. The same 
idea displays itself in the constant fear of being affected by the mouth, whieh 
is one of the motives, no doubt, of the lasting recommended otten by the 
Veda ; of being affected liy mere inhalation, whence often the holding of the 
breath is laid down ; or of being affected by sight, whence often the eyes 
must be shut, or the saerifieer must at least not look round. The constant 
play of fancy between the real substaiK'C and the spirit is seen in the treatment 
(jf such ideas as l’A|iman.* im])ersona! evil, or tile spirit of a thonsami eyes, or 
of Takman. the actual fever disease,’ whieh seizes the patient, and makes him 
shiver, and the spirit which brings this about. 

of the means, which we may describe as magic in opposition to the rule 
of petition and offering whieh is religion, much of course is based on actual 
(jbservation of fact, and much is based on mistaken fancies : magic, indeed, is 
doubtless in some sense and in fact the forerunner of science," and like science 
IS slow in clearing away rniseoneeptions of all kinds. At times it is desirable 
to attract substances or sjnrits, at times urgently necessary to drive away such 
things; another braneli of the subject is divination, whieh rests on the same 
foundation of contiguity or similarity, upon w hieh rest the other laws of magic. 
The means are various : the word is of great importauer-, and so again are 
iigur(‘s or representations of things whieh may be used as snlistitutes for or in 
addition to articles eonneeted with the things or ja rsons, who form the sub¬ 
jects of the conjuration. The time again is of importanee : many things 
should be done at night, but othiTs at s[)<cial times of the day or the year, and 


' Kouy, xlvnt. :I7. 

’ Kauy. XV. 2. 

* Kau?, xlvii. 2.7. 

■ TA. V. 1. a. 
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various ])Iaces are specially favourable, such as cross-roads, or graveyards, 
where spirits do mostly congregate, and where are the evil birds of prey and 
the jackals. Hut in special cir(!umstances almost any place is suited specially 
for the rit(*. 

It is natural, that, re|)rescnting as it does a part of the primitive science of 
man, magic: should be found in similar forms all the world over. There is little 
that is of special character in Indian magic, and the variety of its rites is 
enormous: fortunately or unfortunately for our opinion of the intelligence of 
the Vedic Indian not only has the Athanaveda come down to us, but the 
Kau^ika Sutra contains (vii~lii) in the fullest detail, often however unintelli¬ 
gible to us, the nature of the rites which were used with the texts of that Veda. 
Other details occur in the Pari(,‘istas of the Atharvaveda, in the Samavidhana 
Hrahinana, in the Ugvidhana and minor texts. The antiquity of these works is 
by Tio means very great: the age of most of the practices may be indefinitely 
remote. Tlie only practices of which we can say definitely that they are in¬ 
novations are tliose, not at all few in number, in which priestly ingenuity has 
used mythical ideas, in order to found on them a magic practice. Thus in one 
rite laid down in the Kau^*ika Sutra ^ wc find that as a means of driving 
awav evil spirits tlu* use of a food is prescribed, whicli has been cooked 
with wood of a tree in whieli birds nest: this is due merely to the fact that 
in accompanying verses Indra, the averter of evil spirits, is invited to come 
as a bird U* a tree. 

ij 3. The Reynoral of HoHtile Influences 

In a modified degree the prineijde is adopted in Vedic ritual that hostile 
[)owers should be })ropitiak*d. Thus the Uaksases are given the portions that 
fall away from tlu* grain, wiien it is pounded for the offerings : the blood, the 
entrails, the excrement of the animal victim, are made over to them or the 
snakes. Diseases treated as demons are propitiated and shown reverence in 
the hope, which is expressed, tliat they wifi dej)art, being satisfied with what 
is done for them. The disease Takman is entreated to depart, and addressed 
as a god. just as among the Esths down to modern times the same procedure of 
[)aying homage was adoj)ted to make a disease depart.^ What is more 
interesting is Unit both methods miglil be tried in close conjunction: the 
jackal imglit be addressed with formulae of reverence at tlie one time, and at 
the same time a fire brand l)e thrown at it.^ Tlie ants receive an offering, 
but, if that fails, u poisonous mixture is made for tliem. and the aid of the 
gods in their utter extirpation is invoked.'’ Snakes are simultaneously treated 
with reverence, and their extinction invoked: in the snake offering itself, 
while the snakes are fed, tlie sacrifieer draws round the liouse a line of w’ater 
to keej) tliem away from it. Hut as a rule tlie attitude of the Vedic Indian to 

* xxix. 27. lJust'd on AV. vi. 2. 2 ; Olden- l(i. 24 ; HGS. ii, 7. 2; IJDS. ii, 1.112. 

berg. Hel. fits p. 4K0. n. It * IKiS. i. 1(1. 20 ff. 
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the hostile |>owcrs is the desire to banish them far from his life, to dweivc and 
cheat tliem in even.’ way: hence such actions as fastinf; to forbid them en¬ 
trance, refraining from breathing, from intercourse, from looking round and si> 
on. The same idea is aKso to be seen in the fact that on certain oeeasious dis¬ 
guises are adopted, and that the hair which is cut from the (diild or youth is 
carefully buried. In this last instance, however, in many cases the hair is 
prescribed to lx* buried in such a place as a cow stall, and in that instance it 
may be that the burying was rather to bring prosperity to the cows * than as n 
piece of prophylactic magic, or tlu* tw(» ideas may hav(‘ lK*en merged into 
one. The diflicnlties of realizing the prwise sense of magic rites is far greater 
tlian that of interpreting rtdigious ceremonies. Other modes of avoidance are 
mentioned, in addition to not looking round at any dread sight, or not coming 
into physical contact with what is dangerous: tluis the mother is impuri* for 
ten or twelve days after birth and is avoided, and the bricks for Nirrti at the 
setting uj) of the lire altar are put in j>laee without aetual eonlaet. Stej>s are 
taken to efface the footsteps of the priest. wh(» carries the fire of the sacrifice, 
just as a clog is bound to the foot of the dead to wipe out the tracks. Similarly 
the use of different d(K)rs from the normal may be prescribed : the child 
attacked by the doggie denum cough is taken into the assembly hall, where the 
sjxdl to exercise the denioti is to be jKTformed, through a hole made in the 
thateh.- Wlien the sueriheer dies, ami the lire hitherto maintained by him 
becomes the place of resort of powers of death, it is removi'd. but not by th<* 
d(M)r. Or. again, something may be interposed to shut out the demons : water 
they cannot cross,® und the use of water prevents the evil inlluenee of the brieks 
for Nirrti * or the funeral rite exercising its power. Similar easi‘s of the inter¬ 
position of obstacles are jiresented by the use of a st(me to sever the living 
from the dead, the mat ^ employed for the same j)urpose, and at th(‘ sacrifice 
the enclosing sticks jilaeed round the fire in order to keep off the demons. 

The use of water fi»r aetual washing uvay different forms of evil is 
extremely common, as in the final batii : the place where a pigeon has 
alighted is waslied clean : the bride is washed to rid lier of all evil influences ; 
after dealings with Itudra, demons, or the Fathers, it is necessary to purify 
oneself by touching water, but not rain water, whteli is deiuned to have some 
degree of im]>urity and to sjxnl (»fferings on which it falls. The fmr is wiped 
after an evil dream.*’ Lead and wool are used uls(> for cleansing pur[>oses.’ 
Tlie urine of a cow has as in Iran and in modern India great jirojierties of 
cleansing.** Tin* new-born <*hiid is washed, and also the breast of the motlier : 
but smoke is also used to purify the child, wliile lire is a constant source of 
prottrlion. The sickle witli which is cut the grass for the sacrifice is made 
glowing by means of fire, thus dri\ nig off the Uaksases. 


' (’f. Frawr, Thr Ma^ir .‘iri, i ‘.’S IT 
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The use of noise to drive away demons Is common: the drums at the 
MahAvrata rite are paralleled by the sounds made by the Soma stones at the 
pressing, which are made doubly resonant by the device of putting under 
them sounding holes. The noise of the S&man is also powerful to drive away 
evil, if the critics of the S&man singers also make it a ground for the breaking 
off of the holy study for the day on which it is heard. Pots are beaten at 
burial. When a gong is beaten, it is expected that the demon which has a 
child in its grip will be driven away.* The fragrant bdellion also serves to drive 
away demons, while the ApfimArga plant is famed for this service, which, as 
its name denotes, it derives from its power to wipe off the influences of such 
powers. The ritual use of beating is not ur\known: it occurs during the 
royal consecration, when the priests gently beat the prince,* and it may per¬ 
haps be recognized in the beating of their thighs by the maidens who dance 
round the Are at the MahAvrata, bearing on their heads the water pitchers.* 

The use of a staff is of special interest; the student is given a staff, and is 
forbidden ever to let anything intervene between his body and it. When 
his studentship is over, it is thrown in the water with the rest of his outfit, but 
he obtains a new staff, and this is expressly stated to be of use not merely for 
protection against human foes but also from Rak^es and Pi^Acas.* The 
Soma offerer has a staff, which he receives from the priest to guard him, and 
which he ought never to let go.* The MaitrAvaruna priest stands through the 
service with staff in hand, slightly bending forward, in the attitude of readiness 
to smite the demons.* A specially consecrated staff brings fortune wherever 
one goes : if a circle is drawn with it and one thinks of a place, then no enemy 
can enter that place.’ The wooden sword of the sacrificer is used to cut up 
the earth on the altar place, and it is thrown into the dust heap, being treated 
as the enemy, Araru, who is destroyed.* After an offering to the Fathers the 
sword is drawn over the altar to send away the demons. Small staves are 
shot in the air at the wedding ceremony to destroy the sight of the Rakjases. 

Yet another form is that of shaking : the black antelope skin used at a 
sacrifice is shaken out with the view of removing any evil that may have 
crept there : the comer of the garment of him who offers to the Fathers is 
similarly shaken to remove any evil spirit. Remains of SurA were thrown away 
on an ant heap. Akin to these rites is the use of a comb to purify the hair of 
the bride from dangerous influences of any sort, and also the passing of people 
through narrow holes, of which the classical example is that of ApAlA in the 
Rigveda,* whom Indra dragged thrmigh the hole of the chariot, of the cart. 


• Kauf. Ixxxvi. 13 ; HGS. ii. 7. 2.’ 

■ KC.S. XV. 7. « ; Weber, Rijaiilya, p. 63. 

• Cf. PB. ix. 8. 0 j Vait. xxxiv. 9,10. 

‘ GGS.iii. I. U. 27 ; iv. 0.17 ; AGS. ill. 8. 
20; (GS. ii.ia. 1,2, 8; PGS. 11. U. 31, 
Ac. 

• (B. III. 2.1.32. 

• TS. vi. 1. 4 . 2 ; A 5 .S. III. 1. 20 ; KfS. vi. 


4. 6. ’ .SVB. ii. 4.1, 2. 

• VS. i. 29 ft.; gfS. iv. 4. 2. 

• Cf. Kauf. XV. 4; Ixxii. 16; RV. viil. 

91.7; vonSchroeder{VOJ.xxii.Z28ff.) 
haa a fanciful explanation of the legend ; 
cf. Oldcnberg, fIgtxda-Solm, ii. 142, 
143; Zachariae, Ztilteh. da Fereina 
J. Foifalt. XX. 1S4 If. 
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The Removal bj Hostile Influences 

And of the yoke, and so healed of a skin disease, and which is to be seen also 
in the marriaffe ritual, when the hole of the yoke of a car is placed on the 
bride.' The aim of this rite is probably also to be seen in the making of a hole 
is the roof of the assembly hall for the introduction of the boy who is ill: 
the narrowness was probably a feature of the rite. The question which arises 
in this case, as in the case of the passing of an army under the yoke in the 
Roman usage,' is whether the guilt of blood or the disease is considered to be 
wiped away by the contact with the sides of the hole, or whether it is to be 
classed as one of the devices by which an enemy is deceived and the angry 
demons or spirits of the dead are baulked of their prey. 

In many other cases the plan is adopted of the transfer of the evil to some 
other person or thing. The principle is at work in the case of the scapegoat, 
of which the classic example is to be found at the final bath of the horse 
sacrifice. The bride’s garment after marriage is hung up on a tree or post, 
so that the evil influence in it may be disposed of. Similarly the cloth with 
which she is wiped is given to the guardian of the maiden, who puts it in a cow> 
stall or hangs it up in the wood.* The Vr&tyas at the end of the festival, by 
which they are admitted to the Brahnianical community, liand their apparel 
and utensils to other Vratyas, or an inferior Brahman of Magadha, who bears 
away the defects inherent in them. A cow which is unfit for a fee is given 
to an enemy. After a miscarriage the woman is taken to three different huts : 
she is made to stand on lead and washed, her dark garment is taken off, 
and the hut burned.* The sufferer from a headache goes out with a turban on 
and scatters grains : when an attack comes on, he deposits the turban, the 
winnowing fan which he has used, and a bowstring: apparently the demon is to 
come out of the head into the turban and to make for the grains, when he 
will he attacked by the bow.® To avert a bad omen a hook is tied to the foot 
of a black bird, a cake attached, and it is sent away to hang on to the enemy 
as the hook hangs to it. Sleeplessness is l>anished to Trita Aptya or to an 
enemy. An offering is prescTibed, by which it is possible to prevent two 
enemies traiisfcrring to a third person their mutual hatred. For a person who 
is possessed of an evil spirit various devices arc combined : fragrant substances 
are mixed together and burned, the person concerned stands against the water 
of a stream, and water is poured over him, an offering is hung up on a bird- 
frequented tree, in each case to take away the evil.* Fever is banished to the 
distant people of Gandhara and the Miljavants. A ceremony is prescribed by 
which when a man is thirsty in illness he transfers the thirst to another man.’ 
The disease jaundice is transferred to birds of appropriate hue, like the 

‘ Wintemiti, llochzeUaritueU, pp. 48 ff. 48-fiO. 

* Wardc Fowler, Religious Experience of the * xxxiv. 8. 

Roman People^ pp. 267, 268 ; Frazer, * Khuq. xxvi. 2. Cf., however, Henry, 
BaUier the Deautifui, ii. 192 : Calami, La tMgie dans Plnde antique, pp. 206, 

.iUindisehesZauberritual,\ Henry, 207. 

La magic dans Vlnde antique, p. 138. * Kau^'. xxvi, 20 ff, 

' Kau^. Ixxvi. 1 ! Ixxix. 24 ; AV. xiv. 2. ’ Kauq. xxvii. 0 ff. 

5 [h.0.8. 32] 
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thrush or parrot. Fever is transferred to a frog by pouring water over the 
patient and putting a frog under the bed ; ^ the connexion of the frog with the 
disease may be very old. An interesting means of finding out the presence in 
a house of a demon like a Pi^uca is to hang up in the house kindling wood, and 
the strew for the sacrifice: if they are moved, the presence of the spirit is 
certain.* 

Diseases are specially often the subjects of exorcism in one form or another: 
a woman suffering from lung disease must be rubbed by a chaste man with 
balls of fresh lotus leaves, limb by fimb, and thereafter the leaves arc thrown 
to the west.* lie who suffers from an inherited disease is deluged with water 
and a plough is held, apparently a mixture of washing and contact.^ Diarrhoea 
is dealt with I)y tying a string round a l)uneh of Miinja grass, and giving the 
patient to eat earth from a field and from an ant-}u*ap.‘'^ Siek eows are made to 
drink salt water.^ 


§4. The Attracflov of Benejicial Substances and Poivers 

The saerifieer must avail himself of the same moans to attack his enemies 
as they use to attack turn : if the enemy assail, the skilled priest can send 
against them the denam Apva which seems to l)e tlie diarrhoea caused by 
terror, and to symbolize in em])hatie fashion the fear {>roduced by ])anie in 
battle: tliis performance is already recorded in the Rigveda.’ So also it is 
perfectly in keeping witli the ideas of magic that t^error and fear would be 
conv(‘yed to the enemy by the process of sending a whiti^-footed one, presum¬ 
ably a sheep, against the o|)j)Osing bost.^ In such a case A|)va is indeed a 
dreadbil thing, but it is in tin* control of tin* priest and therefore useful to him. 
In other eases he has more direct control : he can use one substance for wash¬ 
ing himself, another he can drink or eat, another use as a!i amulet; with 
yet another he can rub or anoint liimself.” The avoidance o\' the touch of 
anything dangerous is one side of a ))raetiee. of which the other is the touching 
of things whieli are beneficial. The toucliing of the \'ietim has two sides : 
it may eonvey the death to which the viettim is being led, but it may also 
convey and this is the view wliieh Hrahtnan logic finally adopts—the 
]>ower and strengtli of the divine essence. lienee we have an enormous 
number of rites, the standing on a tigt‘r-skin to obtain royal power, the use 
of un antelope-skin, the placing of tlie wife on a hull's hide, the placing of 
her and of the student upon a stone to attain firmness, the depositing at tiic 
fire-piling and other (dferings on the ])laee of the fire altar of a pieee of earth 


* Kauv. xxvi. IK n.; xxxii.17; ef. Hiitn'M 

uiui Muuss, .itnu^v soniil. li. U‘2 ; lilootn- 

lU'Ui, .lAos. \Mi. n;:. 

* Kuue. 

* ApOS. IX. 10 . 

* Kauv. xxvii. 1 : Henry. »;>. nl., p. 201. 

^ Ulooinfield. Snru ihjmm aj AV p. ;i. 

* Kaur;. \i\. \. Other nten in T\. iv. 0(i: 


KhGS. iv. Kl. 

' HV, X. loa. 12 5 Kauv. xiv. 21. 

'Weller, Ijtd. Stud. xvii. 201); Kauv- 
MV. 22, 20. ('nlund, however, thinks 
that un arrow with wtiitc feutherH is 
meant. 

* AV. \;x, 4,), 5. 

'» 8, 1. 10. 
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from ail ant-heap, since the ants as finders of waters pive richness: ttie same 
ants per contra are often used to destroy dangerous substaiu'es like tlic 
remnants of offerings. 

Various strange messes are prescribed for eating : the least unpleasant may 
be the mixture of milk, of cow-dung, of bdellion, and salt w'hich is taken at an 
agricultural offering : the burying of a similar mess could, however, produce 
equal results.^ The wife must eat a barley-corn with two Ix'ans attached to 
secure a male ^ and a strong infant, A peculiarly unpleasant drink, in whicli 
the members of a cow form an element, will secure all desires. Tlic common 
eating of the king and the priest ^ and (»f the bride and bridegroom sliow that 
unity of essence was thus produced : it may be eonjeetured * that the lunu- 
naptra ceremony was originally of this kind, though tlie common eating lias 
disappeared. Tlie idea would then be that he who injured any of those united 
to him by the common meal wouhl injure himself. The us(“ oi’ anointing is 
often recorded : an enemy might be injured by anointing sweat <»n reed 
arrow-points and offering them." The king and the sacritieer at the royal 
consecration and the Sautnlmani were formally anointed and so on. OtluT 
means are breathing, as upon the new’-born child to give it life, and the 
])utting of substances in the nose to produce offspring.** 

The eyes should not see many things, such as the taboos impt)sed on the 
Snutaka and his teacher, but, on the other hand, the eye may have purifying 
influeiiee, and hence with tlie eye of Mitra the guest may look on what is given 
to him.’ Hut the glance of a snake is deadly,and so may tlie glance of the 
bnde be : therefore her husband places salve on her eves to secure his safety.® 
In a number of interesting cases effective results are prt>dueed by using in 
the rite things connected with the object to be attained. Thus for a prince 
in e.vile it is well in the rite t() use. for th(‘ kindling wood to cook a magi<' 
drink, wood from a slumj) of a tree which has grown again, or to [dace on the 
lire altar earth from his old realm. To defeat the ants when troublesome the 
use of a ladle of Hadhnka wood is valuable, as Hadhaka means ^ repelling ’. 
If victory in battle is the object, earth which a hoar has torn u)) may he placed 
on the altar, and thus give tlie nte the strength of the hoar. 

In other eases burying tilings jjnKluees good results, as in the burying 
abo\ (■ referr<“(l to of a curious mixture for the pnispenly of the herds : so to(» 
the burying of hair and other objects such as nails. On tlie other band, it is 
necessary' to provide rites to dig up olijects. such as mic's own hair and nails, 
which an enemy has buried : a sfieeial ceremony foi lliis is mentioned in Ihe 
Taittiriyu Sariihita.*'* 

‘ Kuuv.XJC.ii.>: xix. {*. Kaiu,. xlvn. 44. 

» HGS. )j. ii. \i. Ji: A(iS. I. 111. ii. " V(;S. i. lil. ii. ’ VS. v, JU. 

* Wt'lxT, UajiutNifd, ]< ltd; Kuuv. xs'ii; * AH. \j, J ; KH. xmk. 1, 

Kuui,. XII. 7 tms a een.-mimy af catiiiy " H\. K,* >• die 

in enmrnoit to pnx-nre harriioijx. evil ('Vc sre ( aiani), Zanifcmlnal, f>. 7!l, 

* OldiMiberfj, Uel. l'ata\ p. 50::. n. 4; n. *JT. 

rf. U-low. \, y, 11 : (,'H.iii. 5. i. 

r>* 
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For the purpose of protection the use of amulets is very common indeed : 
it is not indc*ed quite elear exactly what idea was eoneeived to be embodied in 
the use of these amulets. In the opinion of Oldenberg,* the view taken of 
the amulet was, in the first instance, that there was in it a spirit which took 
its abode therein, but in the period of the Vedic belief the view had been altered 
by a process of develojmient, so that the effect of the amulet is produced by a 
substance resident therein.* It is, however, a little difiieult to accept this view 
of the development of ideas. The view that the first element is spirit, and that 
the belief in the utility of the amulet is due to the view that a spirit is living in 
it, is unnecessarily refined : the fact, admitt(‘d by Oldenberg, that the amulet 
is not rarely addressed and treated as having an actual spirit in it, is most 
naturally of all explained by the fact of animatism : the amulet is conceived 
to be a living substance : only by a natural development of thought is there 
any clement of a non-spiritual substance found. Animism in the strict 
scns<* of the word, therefore, need hardly come into operation, in so far 
as it ]:x)stulates the belief in a mere detachable spirit. 

The potcn<*y of nakedness as a magic rite is seldom mentioned save for 
rain spells : the Kau^ika how'ever, tells how to expiate a day of ill omen by 
sitting iiake<l and rubbing the forehead, and in its colleetion of spells for 
inducing slumber in women it prescribes nakedness in the performer of a rite, 
consisting in the besprinkling of the place where she is from a vessel full of 
water and the remains of an offering. 


§ 5. Miinetic Magic 

In one special class of eases the effect which it is desired by magic means to 
produce in nature is brought about by tlu* simple plan of rcprt‘senting in 
sensible form, witliin the means available to man, the operatknis which it 
is desired should take place. Thus when an enemy is to be defeated * it is 
useful to break in two a piece of grass which is thrown towards the opposing 
liost : the breaking of the grass syinl)oli/.<‘s the breaking in two of tlie armed 
foemen. Or the rite (‘an bo made more effective in quite a sinqile way : 
as a daughter-in-law by an old taboo is ex})eeted to shrink away from her 
father-in-law, so by taking the hostile enemy as the daughter-in-law, and by 


‘ Hd. tks yc(ln\ pp. .-ilU, C’f. AV. x. 

(I. for a <'lt'iir of tli<‘ utaulet u« 
liviiin. llfiiry (Im rtui^ir dntis rJmk 
antuptf, pp. K9 a2) sugg(“slK that the 
xrAktya amulet owes its name t<j its 
form, whieh washke that of'the S<*niitie 
‘ seal of Solomon' amuhl uiid whs 
lH)rrow’('(l from Si'mites, hut this is 
needless; ef. AV, ii. 11; vili. !i \ 
nhHimfiehl, SllK. xln. For eom- 

purison ofTeutoiiie iis(‘ of amulets see 
SBK. xiii. 4<M>. 

' C’f. KRK. 11 . ff. ; Helm. AUgerm. Hcl. 


i. 22 f. 

^ xxxviii. 4 and xxxvi. Aeeordinj^ to Henry 
(op. cit., p. l(KI) nudity has this value 
U'cauNc It brings man hack to his 
primitive dress ; ef. Zachariue, A7. A’cA., 
pp. 2J5H f. ; Saniter, (irburt, Ilochznt 
untJ Tod. pp, 112 ff. ; Hopkins, Origin 
of liflifiton, p. 18H. For nudity in rain 
ritual ef. Mitra, .IKAS. 1897, pp. 471* 
K4 : Frazer, (ioldfu Hough*, i. 288 ff. 

* Kauv* Ivi. 10; xiv. lU-22 gives other 
devices, noted above. 
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addressing to it the remark that the father-in-law is looking at it, the hostile 
army will then break up in utter eonfuslon.* More elaborate instances of the 
same thing are of course the ceremonies of the Mahilvrata where tlie water 
thrown on the fire produces rain, and the winning of the white round skin 
which represents the sun is a spell representing the rwovery of the sun from 
the hostile jwwers affecting it. In the royal consecration the victory of the 
king over his rival is graphically depicted in mimic form : his success in 
dicing * is a picture of his success in the |M)sition of king on earth. The 
fertility of the earth and of the crops is produced by the mimicry of sexual 
relationships at the Soma .sacrifice, at the horse .saenliee. and by the actual 
performance of ritual intercourse at the Mahavrata offering. At the Vajapeya 
the chariot race is a magic performance t<» secure tlic prc-eminencc of the 
sacrificer. just as in the rite he is made to be the victor in the race in (juestion.* 
The Sautramani offering is a eh'ar imitation of the story of the healing 
of Indra from his intoxiealion with Soma after the slaying of the demon 
Namuei : * it is used to secure the saeritieer llie sueeess for wliieh he is anxious 
in whatever sjdiere of life he nmyli\e. This .sort of magic is particularly 
common in rain magic : •' herbs are often dipped in water, black garments 
assumed. l)laek \ ietims offered. One rite is of interest : the heads of a dog 
and a ram, hairs, and (»ld shoes are fastened to tht' end of a bamboo, and 
passes are made in the air as if in e(unl)at witii a demon : the animals may 
be intended to aid in llie breaking open of the sk\, just as at the Mahavrata 
the sliooting of arrows through, but n(»t so as to penetrate, a skin, is jirc- 
snmaijly intended to let tlie waters of the skies How d(»wn on the earth. 

The death of a man can be, as in all lands, compassed thus in nianv wavs : 
an image of liirn may be made <»f wax and melted or it may be pierced to the 
heart, or again Ills sliadow, which is in some degree llie man, may be likewise 
treated : again a ehaiiieleiui may 1 m‘ killed and formally burned in mimiery of 
the rite of the i»iirning of tlie dead man.‘’ Tiic f<H»tinark of a maiden can 
be us(‘d as a means of winning her lo\ e : ’ the footmark of a beleaguered king 
is scattered to tin- winds.'’ Worms arc generally to he banislied by the cnislung 
and the hunnng of twenty-one seleeteil l\’ira worms." 'Die running away of 
a slaM- or some other persons may he firevented hy ttie idiotic rile of {xmring 
round the person affected llie nnne (if the fHTformer from tfie horn of a living 
animal, a symlml of strenglii: the urine rejiresenls the jierson to whom the 
slave iielongs, and liius tlie person in living presence is in the vicinity and 
firev cuts the slave from running a wavThe desi niclion of misfortune of any 
kind often takes the shafie of llie hiiriuiig or throwing away in water of old 

' AB.iii.^2.7: biebieh. VO.I. xwn 4717. dnehts’/.auhrmtunl. \k 

* Ap^.S. V. 10. 2 ft. ; 21). 1 ft , VVi-liei, " Kiiiii;. xlvii, ft. ; .‘10 ff. ; Ciiliintl, 

Hdjan\hfa. pp. 00 fT. up. cil., |)p. Hii. l«fj, 

* WcIkt, i'djapeiftj, pp. 27 ft. ’ ,SVB. ii. 0. H ; (’aland, op. nl., p I0:j. 

* OldmlxT^?, (iN. IHOIl. pp. JU2 fT • MS. n. 2. 1 ; ef. (aland, l.r 

* For these riles cf. Henry. /✓; mafitf dans * Kauv. xxix. 24. 

I'indf antique, p. 110 i Caiund, AUin- '<■ IKiS i. U; i*(fS. in. 7. 
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things such as garments, sunshades or shoes.^ To destroy the borer insect 
which is damaging crops, one ot the species is buried, head downwards, the 
mouth closed with thread, to {)rcvent further depredations.* When the Soma 
is being presscMl, he who desires to destroy a foe should think of him as he 
pounds with Uic pressing stone: the pounding will directly affect the foe. 
Mon; amusing is the dovi(!e to he adopted to secure the transfer of a stream 
from one course to another : the new bed desired is watered, plants like the 
Avaka arc put along it, and a frog is also put there. The stream wdll therefore 
follow the path thus laid down.* The same principle is at work in the rule 
by wliich objects to be attained arc; often expressed in a speech as so won. 
Thus when the wife is given an offering to look at in the ceremony of the 
partingofthe hair and is asked, ‘ What dost thou say ? ’ she replies, ‘Offspring.’ 
Similarly in the rite to attain male offspring her answer as to what she drinks, 
in the magic drink given to her, is the pr<Klucing of a son. The husband 
and wife on the (ifth day after the wedding ask a young Brahman what he 
secs, to wliieli he replies, ‘ Sons and cattle.’ * So in the rite of the animal 
offering the question, ‘ Is it ready ? ’ has always the answer that it is ; in 
the {)Iough festival * the (|ucstion of the wife whether the ploughing has been 
aceomplislied r(“<;eives an allirnmtive reply ; and such cases are to be found in 
every imj>ortant rite. A mode of divination can be made a mode of conveying 
good fortum* in this way : thus a merchant, going on a journey, places balls 
of dung on the limbs of a friendly Brahman and asks what sort of day it is, to 
which the latter rejdies that it is good and lucky.* 

§ 6. Divination and Ordeal 

The {>rineiplc of divination is in large measure directly due to the doctrine 
of mimetic magic : ’ if the use of a representation of things can produce them, 
it is also legitimate, if less easy, to deduce the future of events from the 
behaviour of things, which are sup|K)sed to be an imitation of the events. 
This, however, is no doubt not the whole ground of the helief in the power to 
read the fiitiire, and, nioreover, the fact that the future was uncertain must 
have induced many peo})l(‘ to r(‘sort to the gods for aid jn unravelling it. In 
these eases the performances arc indeed much the same as in an ordinary 
species of divination, but Uie belief is different : it is the vu‘W that the future 
is revealed by the gtid, tlirough the m(*ans employed : magic here is supple¬ 
mented as often by religious eonceptions. 


‘ Kauv- XVIij. 9 ft.; i f. itonry, op. cit.. p. 10:i. 

* Kuue. XI. 19 ; AV. vi. 59. 1. 

* Kaue. xl. 1-9; Jlcnry. op, at., p. 101 

WcIht, Jnd. Stud. xvji. 

* (;GS. li. 7.10 ; AIJS. i. i;j. a ; WiiiU’rnitz.. 

llocliidUintueU, fi. 101. 

* KauV' x\. l(i IT. 

' Kuuv-1* 15 ; Jleiuy. op. cit,. p. 70 ! Bloom* 
!kld. SBK. xlii. 5a^ ff. 


^ OliknlierB, /id. dcs Veda*, pp. 484, 507 ff. ; 
Hrnry, op. at., pp. 5IM)2. Divination 
from the entrails of the victim, which 
lb KfKteially Babylonian (Famell, Greece 
tiud HiibyUm, pp. 248, 249), is not 
\i'dic. For Babylon, cf. Meyer, GtKh, 
d. Alt.* I. ii. pp. 585-7; for Greece, 
\V. K. Jlalliday, Greek ihvinaiion 
(1013). 
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The use of means is very varied : tlie lire of the saeriliee and the victim at 
the sacrifice are sj^H^ially suited [o pi\e knowledge by th<‘ir mapie eotmexioii 
with the pods as well as relipious eoneeptioiis: more clearly (’oiuuxited with 
the activity of divine jwwers in Valie belief is the drawinp of omens from tlie 
flight and the movements of animals, which are s[)ecially clearly eomuTlni 
with birds or beasts, with pcxls or spirits of the dead or demons. When a 
ceremony is performed to win for a maiden a husband, the side from whieii 
crows lirst a{)}H*ur is that from whieli her wooer will eome.^ The mo\'ement 
of the cow at a particular moment in the Soma saeriliee shows the fortune of 
the saeritieer.* The clear flaminp of the lire at a saeriliee hritips with it the 
prospwt of twelve villapes for tl\e saerilieer; if it smokes, of at least thra*.^ 
More interestinp is the rule that, when tlie ImkIv of the dead is In'inp Inirned, 
the soul will po to the heaven, atmosphere, or the earth ueeordinp as the 
eastern, western, or southern liri' lirst reaches it.* The owl is in\oked to fly 
round the villape and pi\e sipiis for the future : it is a bird which (lies to the 
dwellinps of the pixis, and the Kipveda alrt^ady knows fiirds of omen.^ The 
hyena's howl is uttered either of its own will, or on flic proniptinp of otlwr 
jM>wers.* The battle's result can be judped l>y tlie liphtinp of a special lire on 
a suitable place and observinp the movements of th(“ tire, or it can he for<‘- 
easted by takinp three bowstrinps, and plaeinp them on a tire : the move¬ 
ments of the thre(“, of which the middh* one is treated as death, will show the 
e\ ent; that which keeps clear from it will represent thi; v ictorious army, that 
which comes into eontaet with it the army which is to he ruined." The 
charactiT of the bride can be judped by the choice by her of halls of earth 
chosen from very various places : ^ the sex of the future child by the fact 
whether the member itf the bcKiy of tlie prospective mother which a Hrahnmn 
boy touches has a niaseuline or foniinine nanie.** 

The nieaninps of dreams is an interestinp part of Vedie niapie and is dealt 
with in various passapes, ineludinp an Atharvaii I’arieista. The Uipveda*® 
already repards as ominous the niakinp of a parland or nei’khand in a dream. 
Ten dreams which forebode death are recorded in the .Aitareya Aranyaka : “ 
when one sees in a dream a black man with black teeth who kills him, w’hen a 
lamr kills limi, when a wild eat sprlnps on him, when one eats and tlu'n spits 
out pold, when one eats honey and lotus riKits. when one poes to a villape with 
asses or boars, or when one drives south a black cow with a black calf, wearinp 


' Kauv- XXXIV. 24. 

» (H. i\. a. n. 

* IV. K. 15 . 

‘ AGS. IV. 4. 2 IT. 

H(;s. t. 17. li ; KV. II. 42 and 4.’J. 

• HGS. I. 17. I. 

’ Kauv. xjv. Ill . xv. 1.5. 

• GiiS. 11. 1. U n. 

* Kauv- xx.Mii. Ifi. Kor ether modes hee 

Heruy. op. cif. [). 07. 


VIII. 47. 1.) ; OhlmlHTp's mite l.<j x. 104. 

III. 2. 4. For an evil dreuiu one shoitid 
turn over rm tlie other side, sayinp 
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a garland of nard. If one has a dream, one should, as we have seen, wash one’s 
mouth. The view is also held that certain stars are unlueky, especially 
MOla.' Moreover, many sights forebode evil: the sun seeming as the moon, 
the heaven re<l like madder, when one's shadow appears upside down in a 
mirror or water, or when one’s head smells like a erow’s nest.“ Evil is further 
[rortended by meteors and lightning. Of ominous birds the main classes are 
those which are black or whose appearance or utterance is horrible : the 
pigeon, the owl, the vulture, the Dirghamukhi. &e.. but the bird is also called 
generally the mouth of Dissolution. Uirds,’ too. are said to go about in the 
semblance of the Fathers, other animals are seldom mentioned in this regard ; 
the I'aet that a horse on several occasions is used to forecast prosperity, or 
other results, is rather due to its eoimexion with the offering than to its 
intrinsic nature as ominous, though fortune in popular superstition can be 
inferred from the neighing of a horse.* Other prodigies are the appearance 
of an ant-heap in the house, the making of honey there by the bees, the scream 
of a jackal, the drinking of one cow from another, the cows giving blood 
for milk, and so on.’’ 

The existence of men skilled in the interpretation of omens is natural 
and is also recorded, as for instance in the ease of the men who could tell the 
marks which led to luck or otherwise in the choice of a wife. We hear also 
of a prophet who made his prophecies on the basis of the smoke of dung, 
the(,'aka(ihumaof the Athar\ nveda, whose business it was, it is clear, to forc- 
(!ast the weather.'' Vfe learn also of men who by the means of jilants such as 
the Sadariipu.spa ’ were able to behold sorcerers male and female, whether 
they w(‘nt in the sky or tui the <‘arth ; the same idea of the power of soeerers 
to assume xarious forms is lound in the Itigveda* where it asks for the 
de.struelion of the demons, who in form of birds lly about the village at night. 
Neeromaney, howexer. is not ujiparently known," nor the inspection, on a 
system, of the entrails of the victims, in order to read the future. 

The ordeal is nothing more than a form of divination in one of its aspects : 
the idea in it is not that the deity would actually imnish an accused person so 
much as that it should by its treatment of him shoxv whether or not he is 
innocent of the charge made against him. Hut the analogy of the ordeal to 
the oath in which the swearer invokes a penalty on himself, if he is telling 
untruth, shows that the separation of the ideas of punishment and di.serimina- 
lion cannot be assumed to hax e been jrresent to the Vedie mind :the form 
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of ordeals recorded for early Ve^ie times shows the prevalence of punishment 
at the same time as the test of fact: the Rigveda has lu^t any certain exam|)le 
of the ordeal: the only Brnhmana eases are those in which Vutsa asserts his 
purity of Brahmaideal origin by walking through the (ire without Iwrm 
affecting him,* Trit^oka's assertion of superior Vedic* knowledge by a (ire 
ordeal and the successful crossing of a stream, and the glowing axe wincli 
is brought up for the purfK>se of testing the aeciistnl thief.* The fire as a 
sentient power by failing to burn or by burning shows innoeenee or guilt: 
but it punishes at the same time, and this is roughly speaking true of some 
of even the later ordeals, such as the poison and water ordeals.* A pnx't^dure 
to prevent the burning of the hand in the ordeal of plunging the hand into 
boiling oil to extract a piece of gold is prescribed in the Kaui^ika.* 

§ 7. The Magic Spell 

The power of the word is very marked in all systems of magic and naturally 
not least in India. Tlie magic spell is sometimes in j>rose, in tiie style of tl\e 
formulae used by the Adhvaryns at the saeriiiee. more often in verse, some¬ 
times newly made (dr the pur])os(‘. sometimes, atui indml very often, chosen 
without any uj>[m)priateness from the vast body of existing sa(Te<l literature. 
Of this latter tendency two examples may be given ; the mimber available 
is Iegi(m. The linest hymn to Vanina in the Vedie literature is found in 
the Atharvaveda where it has been preser\ed in a charm.® Tlie great hymn 
ofthe Itigveda. which eeh'bratcs the god Prajafiati in the form of (piestioiis, 
has tin* second verse used in a spell for [ireventing the miscarriage of a cow, 
doubtless for no better reason than lliat the idiotic system on which names 
of authors -vsere assigned to e\ cry (lymn of tlie eolhadion resulted in postulat- 
ingan author Hiranyagarbha. ‘ li<‘ of the golden womb’, really an (“f)ithel of 
tile su])reme god. and the fact that tlie deity was I’rajapati.” 

Of the spell one eharacteristie is tlie n-gularity with which many gods are 
invoked : it is absurd to suppose tliat in these enumerations there was 
normally any sense of the different deities in\oked : all that was ilesired was 
to strengthen the spell by the utterance of as man_\ names of deities as 
jiossible : in some eases the mention of indi\iduals is dropped and merely 
the numluT.s are gi> en. 1)11 or HH or 77 and so on : tlie fondness for such numbers 

Kcitti, KIti'-. v. 7'. Ordeal; II()j)kms. * In. 8. U : Henry. m<if>tc datts I'lndf 
of lielifliou. p. iiutiqu(\ p KM). 
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is a feature of many ibrms of magic.^ Analogous to this feature is the fact that 
when anytiiing is to be dealt with every conceivable place where it may be is 
enumerated : a disease is banished, not merely from the place w'herc it is 
paining the person afflicted, but from all his members. On the other hand, 
where jjossible the exact name and origin of the thing dealt with must be 
given : if one can name father and mother so much the better : the drum^ is 
described as coming from the lord of the fon^t and strung by the cow's. Some¬ 
times names of, to us, inexplicable and perhaps esoteric character are given, 
such as hrmfu applied in the Atharvaveda® to fever, in accordance with the 
well-known rule that in magic; a mysterious name is the most potent of all.* 

A second eharaeteristie of the s]>clls is the' stress laid on the r(K;ital of 
eonii)arisons which have magic effect in producing the results desired. The 
kidneys are n»adc to settle themselves firmly by comparison with the mountains 
which abitie lor ever, or the bird which is at rest in its nest, or the cows which 
have eome back to the stjill.^ Tlic amulet is made effective by the fact that 
it was the one Ixjund by the Daksayanas (ui ^’atanika.® The dying round the 
Brahman, which is prescribed in the Aitareya Brahmana ’ as the spell pat 
cxvtlltucv of the l^urohita against the foes of his master, is accompanied by 
comparison witli tlic mode in whi<'li the constellations appear and set again. 
The birth ol tin- embryo is encouraged by the comparison with the wind which 
moves the lotus pond on all sides,^ and so on indetinitely. The use of the word 
grow ’ is necessary wlien the Arundhati plant is addressed in order to heal 
a broken bone : ‘ below ‘ away are used when a disease is expelled : if 
one practises witeheralt, one sliould use the word ‘ broktui ’ wlieu offering 
a cup : in bringing about harmony the word ‘ in unison ’ is of value. The 
imiiortanee of the name has already been mentioned : it results in the 
giving to each child oi a secret name. Nor is there missing the rite by which 
a formula is n'j>eat(*d backwards ; if the offering jiriesL is interrupted by 
the servants oi the .saerifieer, lie should rejieat hae.kw'ards the Dagahotr 
formula, an<l thus bring the sa<Tiiiee to ruin.*' The use of harsli words like 
phut, &c., is mentioned possibly even as early as the Kigveda.^*' 

riu‘ word has special fore(' in the torm oi the curse, which is often recorded 
in \edie literature and which as is well known is one ol the most common 
motives in later Indian literature. Fisli are killed out of hand by men, 
!>e<‘ans(‘ tliey hetrayi'd to the gods Agni when h<' fled for slielter to the waters 
anil lor tliat deed Agni cursed them to he slain by nien.*^ The trees which 

‘ A\ . \i\. lift.; VI. : Kuhn. KZ. nnjtossibJv us Ihdifvy's derivution from 
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caused illucss to ‘lu* ;j(Kis were cursed by the ;^)(]s to b<‘ (hstroyed by h Imiuilt' 
ol the woodman's axe, made from t heir own tKKiies.* The curse is often men¬ 
tioned as iKini: invoked to recoil on the eurser lumself. showing; that it was 
u eomnion form of majjie attack. It mi^ht also be hei|»htencd in effect by u 
formal offerin^j, in which the rules of the saerili(*e are violated and the [Kunts 
of reeds are sacrificed to the accompaniment of fornnila<' de<‘larin^ that the 
smTitieer takes fnnn the enemy, who has }>layed him false with his wife, hope 
and si^dit, children and cattle, breatiiin^i in and breathing out.^ The curse* 
in the Itrrihrnanas is constantly i xpressiii in a curious form : if a man per¬ 
forms an HC‘t in the offering incorrectly, then he places himself in such a posi¬ 
tion that, if any one were to say of or to Iiim something unjileasant. that would 
come true. Tlie jioint is clear : the mistake exjKiscs the man guilty of it to 
the risk of the effective working (jf any curse which is invokeil ujK>n him. 

The Vixiie oath is often ree(»rd(‘ti : the king at the great consecration 
rmirded hy the Aitan-ya Ifrahmana must sw{‘ar to his priest to be true, at 
the cost otherwise of all his merit in saeriliee and gifts to the jiriests since the 
b(‘ginning of his life, his g<K)d deeds, his offspring, jiassing from him mi the 
oeeasion of his falseh(XKl.* Hut a still older form of oath recorded ^ is by (•(►ws, 
or waters, or Vanina,* and the Indian to this day swears in .some eases by 
(ianges water which he holds in his hand. The legal literature ’ allows oaths 
for a Hrahman by his truth, for a Ksatriya by his teams and wea|K»ns, and for 
a Vaivya by his cows, grain and gold, but these* are not recorded f<»r the Vedie* 
jieriod, and the first is modern in appearance as compared w’ith the Vedie 
oaths. Later, Uki, we find that the touching of oneself in the oath was not 
rare, as showing the spirits the person to be punished if the oath w<Te not kept; 
this usage is pro\ ed for late Vedie times by the provision that the touch in .such 
a case is. like the offering to Itudra. aground for jiurijication by means of W'ater.** 
Possibly, too, the curses recorded that a man's head shall fly (df, which is 
paralleled by the liuddhist malediction that the liead should split in seven 
pieces, may be <-onneeted with this id<‘a of toneliiug the head.*' A joint curse 
is tliat of the Tanunajitra rite, which is an oat hof fidelity of the pri<’st and the 
saerifieer in the Soma saeriliee, with a curse on the Molator of the oath. 
There is in the Aitareya Prahmana an echo of the famous story of the lotus 
theft, in which the various persons accused of stealing the hd.us fibres 
declared themselves guiltless by the deviee of invoking the most dreadful 
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misfortunes on the head of the thief, while the true thief, the god himself, 
revealed his nature by invoking nothing but good. The elassieal instance of 
a broken oath is that of Soma, who is punished for failing to keep his promise 
to dwell with the twenty-seven wives whom he received from Prajapati, 
by the disejuse llajayaksma. perhaps consumption.^ 

§ 8. The Magic Sacrijice 

In many cases the sacrifice itself is degraded to mere magic: this is a precise 
parallel to the degradation of tlu* formulae to spells which we have already 
seen, and of which the mystic Hotr formulae, originally of a superior type of 
thought, but later degraded to common magi<r purposes, are the best example. 
The actual sacrifice itself may lx* adapted to magical ends : thus to secure the 
opposite of the natural results the sorcerer performs it with the arrangement 
reversed as far as may be : the mo^■ements are not from south to north 
and from left to right, but from north to south, the region of the dead, and 
from right to left. Or again the offering \'crse in a sacrifice for Indra may be 
addressed to the Maruts. and vice veT,sa in an offering to the Maruts. The 
Kau(;ika Sutra has full descriptions of black magic, an idea which has never 
Ixvn without votaries arjd which in the Middle Ages attained great fame.® 
More directly the sacrifice beeonics not merely in the theosophy of the Brah¬ 
mans the great {)()W(t of tlie uni\ erse : more prosaically it becomes the means 
by wliieh tlu' s(>re(‘r(Ts who practise magic against one can be made to show 
theinseh'es, by wliieh rival wives can be overcome, by which the monarch in 
exile can regain his throne.® Tlu* sacrifice can be adajited to these ends by any 
manipulations of its compoiieut parts or liv the precise mode in which the 
ritual acts are performed. 

Slightly different is another method of producing magic results : in this 
ease tlie nature of the offering chosen differs essentially from the ordinary 
sacrifice : thus ants are offered poison ; * for a rival reed-points are saerifieed, 
tlie order of sacrifice being also altered ; ® to W’in cattle,'^ dung of a pair of 
cnlves. to witi slieep, of a fiair of slieef>, is offered : long life is aimed at by 
offering nails of Khadira wood ; and from the firaetiee of jiassitig people 

' TS. II. Jl. r>. 1 fl. Two tlieorii’s of the pp. 5^20 ff. 'J’hc conjuring up of souls to 
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through holes to rub off evil or make them invisible to their I’ocs, the use of 
sacrifieing through a hole * naturally eame into existenee. 

In one other resj>eet the magieiau avails himself of the forms of the 
ordinary saerifiee. One of the most imjx)rtant ingredients in every nmgie 
offering is the SariipAta, the remnant of the butter (jffering made at the new 
and full moon, and the Kaii^ika Sfitru ^ eontains pre<*ise instructions for tin- 
performance of these offerings, though it wcnihl lie erroneous to imagine with 
('aland ® that every magic ceremony rixjuired to Ik* amunpaiiied by siieli a 
rite, a rule which would have rest.riet(‘d th(“ workings of nmgK* t(» a very short 
IX'riod.* In the operations of his cercimmies the iimgicmn follows chtsely 
the ordinary rites of sacrilice : the jK’rson in whose interest he sacrifices takes 
stalks of Darhha grass and touches the priest with th(‘m to establish close 
contact with him. and smells the smoke tif the oblations made in the lire hy the 
priest.^ On the other hand, it is (^haraeteristie of the spi‘eial nature of the rite 
that it is jK*rformed in the north-eastern (juarter away from the village,^ and 
when it is r“ompleted the performers wash themselves in the stream near whieh 
the rite has been earrii’d out, and return to the village, never turning round 
lest thev mav sck' the dread presences whieh they have (‘voked. The materials 
of the niagie rite. a]>iirt from the fre<pient use of uneatable materials, are in tlie 
main the same as those of the ordinary ritual, hut the diverse varieties of 
butter found in that ritual are rejilaeed by the regular use of Ajya alone, while 
the Ingida is often mentioned as an ingreilieiit.’ .Sp(‘eial interest attaches 
to the freijuent use of earth from an ant-lieaji: as we luive seen, the ant, 
<ioubtl(‘ss owing to its skill and industry, was regarded as an uncanny animal 
by the Vedic* Indian, and p(>ssifjly < xp<'rienee may liavi* pr<»ved the existenei* 
of some valiK* in tlie earth. An interesting excursion into tlie r<*alm of sacrilice 
IS made by this In'lief; m tlie ceremony <>f the piling of the lire altar, wlien tlie 
clay for tlie making of the bricks has been coll<‘Ct<‘(l. the priest is Ui gaze at it 
thriaigh an ant-heap. !.<■. presumably tliroiigh a tunnel made in such a heap. 
The ex]>!auation of tliis rite is obscure : Henry suggests comparison with the 
(iernian superstition that by wearing a moleskin a man can see sorcerers: 
|K)ssibly the medium of an ant-heap conferred on Mie priests the faculty of 
(liscerning wlietlier any e\ il inlluenees were affecting his materials. AnotluT 
curious mgredii'iit is lead, and its three sulistitutes, iron lilings, dried river 
foam, and a lizard’s liead." Woods of various kinds play a large part ; one 
list ennnierates twenty-two kinds of i aliie. and is not exhaustive as it omits 
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the A 9 vattha, which is often in fact employed in magic rites. But scarcely 
anything from an elephant's tooth or hair^ downwards comes amiss to the 
sorcerer, who in India as elsewhere is anxious to increase the importance of 
his action by asserting that his ingredients have been obtained from afar: 
an antidote against snakes is dug up on the ridges of the mountain with shovels 
of gold by the little Kirata maiden,* an assertion with which we may, if we wiU. 
compare the practice not rarely recorded, under which p('Ople of higher culture 
ascribe to those of lower ciilturc possession of superior magic powers.® 

In other respects the parallelism between sacrifice and magic ceremony is 
extrenK'l}’ close : in botli eases the operator expects and receives a reward, but 
llie Kaueika Sutra only rarely gi\'es us an measure of the Daksina 

payable : in sonu* eases the materials used may have been the fee,* but 
often these would be too worthless or too valuable and it is reasonable to 
beheve ^ tfiat the fee was usually fixed by agreenicnt. The magic ceremony 
can serve most of the pur{K>ses of the formal sacrifice : just as a main object 
of the regular offering is long life, so aii infinity of charms provide life, and 
amulets of varied kinds are provided by the magician. There arc spells for the 
house, to guard against lir(“, to bring rain, to secure increase of cattle, to pre¬ 
vent injury and increase the grow'tli of crops, to secure safety on a journey 
or trade venture and suee<*ss iti gambling. Spells provide success in the 
assembly, bring \ ietory in war, restore an exiled king. j>roduee harmony or 
discord among Die se\ era) classes of the jieojile just as saeritiecs do. Even more 
t han sacriiiee are magic ceremonies adapted to secure su(!eess in lov'e, the over¬ 
throw of ri\ ais, constancy between husband and wife, the birth of a son rather 
than of a daughter, safety in child-birth, and the protection of the life, always 
precarious and doubly so in such a climate as that of India, of Die infant, and 
sjiells as well as saerilu'cs protect the whole adolescence and life of man. 
Sj)ecially rich in s[)ells is the doinain of medicine ; remedies are proi'ided in this 
way against many diseases, including intestinal worms, to which the Vedic 
Indian attributed many diseases with w’hieh they had no eoneern ; fever w'hose 
several varj(“t.ies wen* already known from Du^ir fieriods of recurrence ; 
wounds and fractures, one formula usal having some faint claim to be Iiido- 
Kuropean in character; ^ skin affections including even leprosy ; the effects 
of poison : and even perhaps diseases ranked as hereditary.” The means 
employed are often ol>se\ire, and, while traces of some medical knowledge are 
not wanting- the use of the prolie * has been recognized by Henry and 
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» AV. X. 4. 14. 

’ Moulton. Karlif Zoroastnanism, pp, TllJi, 
IM. iiih applteation of this d«>(‘tnn(‘ 
to the ('use of the- Matjoi is not teimlile ; 
HiH‘ .IKA.S. IlUij. pp. 7mi-9. Henry 
{op. cit., p. 141) rernincis us of the use of 
obi HUM) nmile liy creoles. 

' Kuuv. Vlll. .'i. 


' Henry, op. cil.. p. 48. 

* Cf. Feist, KttUur dcr Indogenmmn. 

pj). tt4P, 350 ; Hl<H)iaHeld, AUiarvavtda. 
pp. .'18. 01 ; SUE. xlii. 401). 

’ Henry, op. cit., pp. UK), 2(10; Uirdwood, 
Svu, ;>p. 183 ff. 

" hsetrimi. of uneertuiii sensi*; Henry, 
op. at., p. 203. 

* Kuuv. XX'. 10-11). ** Op. cii., p, 208 
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Caland ^—in the main the spell seems to be relied on, lotjether with symbolic' 
acts for banishing, for example, the yellow jatindiee to the yellow bird. 

A question of some difficulty presents itself as to the jierformers of these 
magic rites. Many of them arc of such simplicity that it would appear obvious 
that they eonld lx* carried out by each householder for himself, for example, 
the rites to seeun* the safety of the c‘attle against wild beasts while grazing and 
their safe return at evening.* Nor can we reasonably doubt that in the lirst 
instanee the householder was his own magician as well as sacrificer.* But in 
the Kau^ika Sutra, as is natural, we find it assumed throughout that tic* 
performer of the rite is essentially the Brahman priest, whose Veda the 
Atharvaveda essentially is. and that no rite has any value without his [iresence. 
VVe may. therefore, assume that by the time of the Sfitra, and e\ en earlier, the 
control (if magie had largely fallen into the hands of these priests, and t Ins fact 
accords well with their clearly increasing importance in the history of the 
sacrilice proper,* in which the servic(“s of the Brahman in making good by 
his presence and his skill def(*cts in the ritual win f(>r him the eredit of the 
performance of half the saerdiee. 

Henry,^ howevt'r. goes mueli further than this and insists that the Itrahman 
was the first of priests, originally a magician, and that the sjiell is tlic primitive 
form whence prayer has em<*rged, as from the magician the priest has e\olved 
with the growth of religion. Conunon as this view is, it is clear that it lias 
no su|>p()rt in historical evidence, as in the Uigv(*da Brahman, both masculine 
and n(*uter. means normally priest and ])ray(‘r, not magician and sp(*ll,*^ and 
as a theory of religion it must be held to be as defective as are all theories 
w’hieh endeavour to develoj) religion from something essentially not religious.’ 

It IS of interest to note that, while in the mam tin* magi(‘ian is eemtent 
to use the Vedic fiantheon as it appears in the saerilicial ritual, he is also [ire- 
pared when necessary to fashion fr(‘sh ligures or to rnodify those alr(*ady 
existing. While Itudru in his forms as BhaN a and (,’arva is invoked in a hymn ” 
against internal disease in terms which are suggestive of tlu' popular favour 
which was to turn him into (,'iva. tlic great god. Visnu takes an inlcrior place, 
though the representation of his three st('ps can bi* used to strengthen the 
magic act.’* The Apsarases appear in close (*oiinexion with dur, possihiv 
as Ilenrv holds in the main because the term hrhl. ' play applies to them 
par cjrellnnr : such linguistic considerations are of real imj)ortanee in Vedie 


' Aliiiidisi.hi's Zdubrrrilual, p. 09, ti. 7. 

’ Kain,'. li. 

* Henry, op, nt., pp. 201 : Oltrumarc, 

Ijf r6tc du yajnimina, [>. lU. 

* .S<i too tiic Piiroliita in this (M'rioil is 

(*\{HTi(‘(l to Is' lih Atharvavedin ; 
Hloondh'M, . pp. !12 1: 

7;-0. 

‘ ap. nt„ pp. Jl.'5-9. Cf. t'wner, Ar(/nv 
/. HrlijlioturtV'ssrN\rhfifl, vii. 10 fr. ; 
•Meyer, (iesrh. d. Alt' I. ii. pp. H70, H71 ; 


.Mureff, Folk-lore, 1W)1. 

• ill(Mjniln-lil, l{cli^ioti of the Veda, pp. 20.i. 
27;i, who c’ritiei/,es OldenlKTg’s eoii' 
(•(•[itnm of Hrahmun uh ‘/liulH-r- 
Mnifliirn ' ((iN. 1910, pp. 71.7 fl.). 

’ .levons, Idea of (iod, pp. 122 ff. 

" \\. .XI. 2. 

" Kmit,'. xlviii. li.> (ef. AV. VII, Kp ; slix. 20 
(AW xin. 1. .'50, .'57). 

AV. i\. fiM ; vji. 199 5 Henry, La moiftc 
dtwH Vln<U' auttifur, |ip. 119 fT, 
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thouj^ht. In battle charms we find not merely Apva, the spirit of panic and its 
physical result, but also Trisandhi, which is clearly Indra’s bolt, Arbudi, and 
Nyarbudi, who is plainly but a verbal variant of the former.^ In Henry’s 
view * Arbudi himself is a duplicate of Indra, like Namuci, but this view is 
much less probable than that of Bloomfield,® who sees in him an old derivative 
of Arbiida, the cloud serpent slain by Indra, who comes to be regarded later 
merely as a serpent divinity and auspicious, like Taksaka, who also figures 
in the Atharvaveda.* It is eharactcristit! of the Atharvaveda that Asura in 
independent passages has always an evil sense, that abstract deities like 
Aniti,^ illibcrality towards priests, and perhaps Nirrti,® dissolution, take a pro- 
miijcnt place, and that a faded mythological figure like the mysterious Trita 
appears, in the form Trta,’ in connexion with a hymn whiidi is interpreted 
as an (‘xpiation for the somewhat venial fault of marrying Ix^fore an elder 
brother, a fact on which is based the theory of Max Miiller,'* which Henry 
inclines to approve, that Trta is the departing sun. On the model of Pusan is 
created the god Susan, from .v? 7 , ‘ beget , who is inx’oked to secure safe delivery.* 
One direct addition to our knowledge of the ordinary sacrificial ritual is 
made by the Atharvaveda, which in its last, late, hcH>k has a section of hymns 
styled eolleetively Kuntupa.’® The contents of this collection is very varied, 
hut it includes seviral riddles, in part ohseenc, as well as a panegyric of a 
king:*^ doubtless we must assume that these are fragments of popular^* 
merriment in connexion with saerilieial rites whi'-h have been stereotvped. 

In the saerilieial ritual, however, the most interesting of the innovations 
of the Alharvav(‘dlns is the introduction of i'it(Hi regarding the presentation 
oi' the presents claimed hy the priests. Instead of mere apjiendiees to the 
actual offering, these lieeome in themsehes offerings of the highest importance 
and value. The other ritual texts’^ know ofSavas as consecrations for various 
rites of imfKirtanee, but in tlie Kau<,‘ika^Mhe Sava is essentially the ceremony 

' AV, xi. l». It); Kauv- xvi. 21 (5. KJl. xxx, .»IT.; (,\S. xti. 14 ]«. 

* AV. x -xn, i>. 1(54; o)t Naumci, Unuic " Perhaps : that in praise uf Kuuramu, 

critufiK-, xxxii. 490. Kinjj of the Kuvainas (x\. 127. l-Jl), is 

* Alhanuwda, p. 7.'». a Nar^-ansi elearly, and xx. 127. 7-10, 

* Cf. Kauv. xxviii. 1 IT. ; llloonitield, SBK. uhieh prai-se I’ariksit, seem to deal 

xlii. 2174: WeluT, NBA. IHIM), p. (5H4 n. with an earthly king, not mereiv with 

^ AV. V. 7 ; Kauy. xviii. la l.'i. (T. Agni. The Naraeaiisls. like the Dana* 

Viyvajil, Trayumaiift, Kalyanl, .Sarva- stutis, lorin one of llu' germs of the 

viil (AV. VI. 107). <‘pie ; their inaeeuraey is reeogmzed in 

• Henry (/^ na/gie dans VIndf antufnf, KS. xiv. l.l; TB. i. ,‘l. 2. 0. 

pp. ItiOlT.), however. priTers, with ” IVwsihlya n-Hex of iiopularijuarrels is the 
S]H*ijer. to s<-e m Nirrti a parallel of name Kama given to a demon, whieh 

Nertiuis (ef. II<‘lm, All^rrm. Hd. \. ilevours the embryo in the womb (.AV. 

dll IT.) and a goddess of earth. ii. 2,T). 

’ AV. vi. lid, 1 . Bloonilield..-B/ianvaje/ia,p.78. Perarntray 

• ('f. Henry, np. p. 21.'5. the simpler an<l more naive Dfinastutis 

• AV. i. 11 ; Blo<»mtield. SBK. xlii. *242 ff. difiup{)eur (save in AV. xx. 127). 

AV. XN, 1*27-uni i see Bloomlield, e.g. TB. n. 7. 

vainda, pp. I)(^ 101 ; AB. vi. 82 IT. i Ix-lxviii. 
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which centres in the giving of largesse to the priests. The Atharvaveda has 
many hymns in connexion with these donations, two ^ of which are noteworthy 
in connecting an ordinary Soma rite with the formal preparation and cooking 
of porridge for the priests, one preparer boasting tliat he is the hfteenth of his 
line who has performed the operation : in other cases animals arc the fees, and 
are extolled in the most exaggerated terms as divine : the goat * recalls Aja 
Ekap&d, that faded mythological figure of the Higveda. In another* case 
a house is taken to pieces and presented to the Hrahman. A counterpart to 
these demands for fees is the stress laid on the sacred character of the Hrahmaii: 
his wife is inviolable: nay Soma has made over to him his claim to the 
first mating with every W'onian.* His cow * is equally sacrosanct, and on the 
strength of his own sanctity he can demand, when such a portent as tlie birth 
of twin calves takes place, that the erring cow should be made over to him 
as alone fitted to be its master.* 


§ 9. Yoga Practices 


The ritual, as has been seen, both in the case of magic and of the saeriiicc, 
is full of elements wliich appear systematized in the later ^'oga philosophy 
and practice. But it would be a mistake to exaggerate tlic degree of corre¬ 
spondence, and in point of fact much that is later cliaractcristic and essential 
is lacking in the earlier Vedic literature.’ Jn special hardly any trace can he 
found of the irnj)ortan(‘e later attaching to elaborate regulation of the breath, 
despite the fact that the division of the breaths or vital airs as five is early. 
The suggestion that the term is a word with ecstatic implications is 

wholly implausible. Tin* inducing of perspiration us a part of tlie Diksu and as 
a means of exciting ecstasy is clear, but it docs not appear as a distinct or 
important rite as with the Sevillians of Ilcrodotos or the aborigines of Norfh 
America or Australia. Nor do we find any clear reference to th<* various 
sitting postures familiar to the later Yoga, for it is absurd to believe tliat the 
sense ‘ altar if it ever really belongs to the obscure term Dliisana, owes its 
origin to the fact that b}' Ids posture at the jilace of sacrifice the priest beholds 
the might {dhLmnd) of the gods. The mysterious rtlnnnjiad of the Bigved^ * 
as a cosmic jiowcr cannot with any plausibility be deemed to yield a proof 
of the practice of assuming the position of an embryo in tlie w'omb as a means 
of attaining mystic rebirth. That silence and solitude were conducive to 
ecstasy is, curiously enough, little referred to, and the dirt of both person and 
garments of the later Yogin is recognized only in a few hints.* There is more 
evidence of fasting, and the hymn of Lopamudra and Agastya in the Higveda 


‘ AV. jti. J ; xii. 8. 

' AV. ix. 5 ; a barren cow, x. 10 ; a bull, ix. 
4 ; a draught ux, iv. 11. 

* AV.ix. 8. 

* AV, V. 17 ; agaiiut oppreason are pro¬ 

vided V, 18, 10 ; xii. 5. 

‘ AV. V. n ; xii. 5. 

6 [b.oj, ll] 


* AV. III. 28 ; cf. Kauv. clx-cxi. 

' J. W. Hauer {Die Anjdnge dtr Yogapraxu 
im atten Jndien, pp. 0-85) adduces all 
available evidence, but nioit of it j» 
obviously without value. 

* X. 72. 

* uv. X. m. 2 . 


i. 170. 
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appears, despite its obscurity, to express the two kindred ideas of the magic 
potency engendered by continence on the one hand, and on the other of the 
cosmic importance of the rite of generation, both doctrines of the later system.^ 
The idea of a mystic union between the god and the worshipper, which finds its 
highest development in the fakti cults of Bengal, appears wholly unkpown 
to Vedic literature,* and dancing as a means of producing ecstasy is never 
mentioned, though the gods as dancers may be a relic of the conception. The 
songs, and their musical accompaniments, together with the ritual exclama¬ 
tions which arc preserved in the Song-books of the Samaveda, may have 
served a similar purpose; sound may often have acconijilished results of 
spiritual excitement irrespeedive of the words, and the term Vipra, used of the 
poet, seems to suggest the trembling or quaking of divine inspiration.* 

More important than these facts is the striking description of the Muni 
found in one late Kigveda hymn.^ He differs entirely from the Brahman 
student or the man iiiulergoing eonseeration, for his eestasy is not connected 
either with the saeriliee or with any of the rites ancillary to it or to the entry 
of the youth into the full life of the community. Ilis mortal body men see. 
but he himself fares on the path of the Apsarascs, the Gandharvas, the beasts 
of the wild, he dwells in tlie east and the western ocean, the steed of Vfita, 
the friend of Vayu. insjured by the gods. He know’s secret desires, he is the 
dearest friend, he supports Agni and both tlie w^orlds. he is the heaven and the 
light, and his eestasy, it scdns, is due to a jiotent draught which, with Rudra, 
he drinks from a gohlet. perhaps a reference to the use of some poison to pro¬ 
duce exhilaration or hy])nosjs.^‘ His hair is long, his soiled garments are of 
yellow' hue. 

Tliis description is curiously isolated in llie Rigvedu and later, not un¬ 
naturally. since this asjx’ct of religious life does not fall within the normal 
outlook of our texts. In the Atharvaveda.® liowever. wc find the curious and 
enigmatical figure of llie Vratya, exalted into a cosmic ])ower, and therefore 
of ohseure origin. It has been suggested that we are to find in him the type of 
Yogin. jiroduced in tlie eastern lands under the aegis of the Ksatriyas. w'ho 
wandered about the country, received with friendship in the courts, bringing 
))ros])evity in his train by reason of his ecstatic practices, in which a part was 
taken by tin* hetaera, wlio is made jiart of his retinue, and the Magadha w'hose 
loud cries doulitless jilayed a part in his rites. The suggestion is ingenious, 
but unfortunately it lacks any probative value. The refercnecs to the year 
long standing of the Vi-fitya and his other actions are too indistinct to enable 
us to discern with any eiu-tainty the outlines of an ancient seeker after ecstatic 
trances, and the elaboration of his retinue, though it may be paralleled in other 
lands.’ is strange to Indian usage. 

' H»lliHyo>?aprmlipik». i. ai fT,: hi. SJJ IT. * Cf. AV. il. 27 (paid ); JM) (fcmf); 4. 5 

• HV. i. 1(14. ir> cjiniuit thus lie explained. (fnno. licmp). 

• Cf. : Carnoy, Lrs Indo-Eurnp^cm, * xv. 

p. 21«1; ratoi). Spintisyn, pp. 82 ff. ' Apuleius, Mftam. viii. 27 f. is cited liy 

• X. 13(1, Cf. Arliimin, Hudra, pp. 297 fT. Hauer (op, cit., p. 177). 



PART IV. THE SPIRITS OF THE DEAD 
CHAPTER 23 
THE AHODES OF THE DEAD 
§ 1. The Mature of the Dea/i 

It is not altogether easy to derise from the Hi^rveda a precise eoneej)tion 
of the nature which was attributed to the sj)irits of the dead by tlie niiiid of the 
peoj)le or of tlie ))riest. and it is natural to assurtK* that the ground f(»r this 
diflieultv is to he tra<-ed t() the n anation of both pojiular and eeelesiastieal 
opinion. The modern \ i(‘w of tlie sjiirits and their abode is extremely \ari((l 
and confused, and it vould be ill-jud^'ed to assume tliat it was otherwisi- in 
the earlier Vedie reli^rion. 

Lemj: before the jicnod (‘f the Iti^neila. it is clear that the Imlian had 
reali/.ed tiie difference between life and death and hud s(‘])araled in his 
iniaffination the two elements ofthe man, his body and his sjiirit,^ but the dis¬ 
tinction must ha\c lieen viipw in the extreme.'^ Of tlie s]>irit as distinct 
from the body \\v have two expressions which occur fretjuently <-nou^di t(» let 
ns believe that tluMi nieaninj: was more or less delinitely known : of these the 
lirst was what \ve would n%'ard as physical, but what doulitless seemetl just 
as j)s\ ehiea! to the Vedic India as any (»ther aspeid ()f the s]»irit : it is t he 
life, which s<-ems clearly to have been bused on t he conception of the breath of 
the man. which is the \ isil)]e si^m <d’ life and iiitelieci : later, hut not in tlie 
Kij^xeda. the term Atman. tli<‘ lireatli, is the most ehara<’tensti<- l<“rm for tlie 
self, and the breaths. I’raiias. are a constant subject of iinestignition in the 
rpanisads. where often they appear as essentially representing tlie life and 
spirit of man. The identification of breath and tlie (isu is made formally 
in the (,'atapatlia Hrillimaiia.'’ hut tliis fact is of much less inijiortancc than 
the clear indications of the Hij^veda. The other tiTin is, unlike asv, which 
never in later times became an expression of any phiiosofihieal importance, 
one which never loses a ))laee in the tliou^dit of India, though it does not 
achieve the rank of the Atman. It is Manas, tlic mind, which in later Indian 

' Passam-h like KV. l«>. JI ; Alt. ii. (1. 151 ' This is illustriittsl in ih-tui! in 'ruxen's 

cleiirly (in not imply ignorunce of tins Forfitilliuprn um SjfPlru i Uipirdn, but 

flirt, wha-h is l■l(■(lrly riAeiilcii in nuiny is nolonouK, Mt* liopkiiid, Oripm of 

r.g. I{\' \. 14.H; th 'I'hc p. 112. 

nil'll of nmny houlH in the iniln'iduai * K\'. >. II5h 1(1; 140. R; OhlrnlxT^, //rl. 
uppeurs in philobopincal form in the t/rv feiiu', pp. 525, 520; for Avextan, 

(Ux'tnnes of sheaths of tlie soul in Tl'. oMu, (tci^er, OjiUrari. AuUur, p. 2tH). 

11 . 4. Cf. Hopkins, Oriiiin of /Migion, ' vi. 0. 2. 0 ; ii. 4. 2. 21. 
pp. 100 fT. 
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thought is of importance as the means of knowledge of all internal events,^ 
and a necessary link in the knowledge of external events en rouU from the 
senses. The conception of the Rigveda is seen clearly in the case * when the 
mind of a senseless person is said to have gone away to Yama, the lord of the 
dead, to sky and earth, to the sea and the mountains, to the sun and the dawn. 
It is also probable that the conception later prevalent that the mind has its 
abode in the heart was already developed : * the connexion of mind and heart 
is not rare in the Rigveda, The further view that the mind had the dimensions 
of a pigmy or a thumb in size, which is found said of the Purusa as the prin¬ 
ciple of life in the Upanisads and often later, is not to be proved for the period 
of the Rigveda.* 

Naturally enough there is abundant evidence of the simple views which 
suggest the theory of the spirit : the phenomena of loss of the senses, which is 
recorded in tfie Rig\Tda, is also recorded of the ancient Rhrgu, who in this 
condition went to the other world and had expcri<‘nces of interest there.® 
The view that in the ease of a dream the soul might be outside the body and 
moving about freely at wdll. whieh is a common belief of many peoples, is 
proved by the r<‘ferenee to such a ease in the (|’Hta])atha Rrahmana,* which 
warns us of the danger of waking the sleeper too hurriedly, lest the soul should 
thus fail to find its w’uy bai*k into the body. It aj>pears also that dreams 
about the dead were deemed to be due to the souls of the dead moving thus 
about. At least this belief would explain the fact that, on going away from 
a festival for the dead, the partaker in the rite should rub himself with the 
ApAmfirga plant and ask it to wij)e away evil dreams."’ The danger of the 
spirit eseapiiig through yawning seems suggested by the rule that in such a 
case one should say, ‘ In me be strength and wisdom The shadow also is 

here and there found as being in some way connected with man : if one cannot 

see his reflection it is an omen of death, and the reflection of one whose mind 
is gone can be used in a spell to restore his mind to him.® All these elements 
can be suj)po,sed to have been steadily at work in Vedie India, and the result 
is the eoneeption of the spirit as some more or less impalpable substance. It 
is not as^i entirely nor mind : it is also breath, and it is very often regarded as 

* (’. Rhys Davids. Jhtddhis! Manual of Suhandhu's loss of soul and its recover}’ 

Pttfchohfiical Kthirti*, pp. IxxxvIT.; we JB. iii. l«8-70 ; PH. xii. Iti. 5; 

Keith, Indian and Atomism, pp. Ocrtel,,IAOS. xviii.4] ; Macdoncll and 

7. Keith, Vedic Index, i. 47; RV. x. 57-00. 

* X. .58 ; ef. Feist, KtdtuT der Indogernianen, * xiv. 7. 1. 12. 

p. JWIl. ’ Vb. xdi. 8. 4. 4. 

* RV. viii. 1(¥). 5. For the later view see ' TS. ii. 2. 4 ; cf. Pease, CP. xi. 420-44. 

AV.vi.l8.H: AGS.iii.fi.H ; Windisch, * TS. vi. 0, 7. 2: HfJS. i. 11.6. For the 
I3SCW. 1801, pp. 108 ff. ; C, Rhys shadow see also LgS, iii. 8, 6 ; AQS. v. 

Davids, liuddhint Manual of PnyfhO' 10. 5; Ap^S. xiii. 14. 3; AV. xiii. 1. 

logical Ethim*, pp. Ixxxvi ff. 50 (v. 10. 9 is wrongly so interpreted by 

* Oldenlxrg, Hrl. dcs Veda', p. 52.'!; cf. Brunnhofer, <4n5cAr i/rseif, pp. 258 ff.); 

BAU. iv. 3. 14 ; Katba l.'p. iv. 12. Frazer, Taboo, pp. 77 ff.; von Negeleln, 

* Oertcl, JAOS. xv. 284. On the legend of Archiv /. Beligionwianensfha/t, v. 18 tf. 
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asu and mind: ^ or it appears as mind or as asu^ as in the frequent phrase 
(uunUit ‘ aw leading which is applied both to the process by which the 
spirits are led from the earth to their home in the sky, and the reverse pro¬ 
cess by which they are brought back by Agni, as the conveyer of souls, from 
the heaven in which they live to the offerings made to them on earth. It is» 
however, of importance that mind is assumed to be with the spirit when it is 
away from the body ; the Fathers of the Vedic creat ion are thus creatures who 
are perfectly gifted for intellectual action of all kind, to know, to perceive, 
to enjov, and to will. Hut the view as to exactly wliat it was whicii departed 
at death was never quite clearly settled by the thougiit of India : the rpuni- 
sads inclined to regard it as the Atman, the lluddhist in one \icw as con¬ 
sciousness, Vijhana,* and later there developed more precise \iews of the 
psychic apparatus which transmigrated, but the vi(*ws of the })opulaee were 
])rohably as vague as those of Vedic India itself. 

But it would be an error to assume that tlie body was left for ever at death ; 
this might seem to be the logical view, but it is not the view of the Vedicr 
Indian, as it has not been the view' of many different classes of men. The 
care expressed in the Rigveda * itself for the avoidance of injury to the body 
of the dead, winch was to be burned, l)y a bird or other beast, is conhrmed by 
the express injunction to the dead that he has in the next world to unite 
himself with his body. The same idea is exjiressed in the Atharvaveda/’ 
which treats as in the next world the body, the m.vu, the mind, the limbs, and 
the saj) all uninjured, and the Fathers are entreated to secure that the bones 
which have been placed out of order shall all be placed in due arrangement. 
This unquestionably is the regular view in the Veila : the alternative vi(‘W 
once found in the Kig\ (‘da,® wliich sends the eye ot the dead to the sun, the 
breath to the wind, bids him go to the heaven and tlie earth, or if he prefers 
to the waters, and to dwell among the plants with liis members, cannot be 
treated as more than a mere de\ lation of no great eonsequenee for the general 
\ icw of Vedic religion. The connexion of tlic eye and the sun is also seen in 
the Purusasukta, wliere the sacriliec of the primeval giant results in the sun 
licing created I'rom his eye. The eonen-te character of the entity which is left 
in the heaven is proved by the fact that the Fatlicrs are always addressed, 
when mentioned individually, by their own names : there is no such thing 
as an invocation of the spirit of any individual. He himself continues 
his life. 

‘ AV. vni. 1. 1, J5 ; 2.20; v. 00. 1 ; viii. TUiddlia'^ dcbuTl, pp. 117 fl.; Keith, 

1 , 7 ; 2. a. Huddtnsl }^hiluaophy, ppi. 0 ff. 

* KV. X. IS. ; 10.2. ‘ X. 10. 0; 14.8; 10.5. Ilauer’B rofereacc 

* OlUenberg, Duddha\ p. a08. Kor the Hhf- Anfatige ikr Yugapraxis im aUeti 

Atman in the Sanijnaaa, sec xiv. Judirn, i»p. 97, 108) of x. 10 to an 

7.2,8; BAl’.iv. 4.2. .Strictly B|K!uking initiatory ceremony is imi»oi»iljlc. 

the aggregate* of the Skundhas is the ^ mv. 2. 24. 

transmigrating element; VVindisch, “ x. 10. ‘1. So of the victim, AH. ii. 0. 18. 
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§ 2 . The Places of the Dead 

The chief place of the dead in the conception of the Ri^eda ^ is unques¬ 
tionably heaven : the soul leaves the body on death, and by the path of the 
Fathers it goes to the place where there is eternal light, endowed with lustre 
like that of the gods.* It is said to go as by a car or by wings; * more com¬ 
pletely the Atharvaveda * pictures the dead man as borne up by the Maruts, 
with gentle breezes fanning him, and cooled by showers until he recovers his 
eomplett* body, and meets with tlic Fathers in the highest heaven, where 
with Varna they dwell. The heaven is called also the homc,^ but the idea can 
hardly be j)rcssed to the \’iew that the going to heaven is a return home : it is 
rather that the man reaches in the highest hea^■en a new and abiding abode. 
The connexion of this journey of the souls with the actual burning of the body 
is always a vague one, but the reality ol‘ the connexion of soul and body is 
proved by the emphasis laid in the llrs'dimanas ® on the necessity for the due 
collection of the bones of the dead, and tlu'need of replacing them symbolically 
in eases where they may happ(Ui to be lost. 

Another eoneeption of tlie nature of deatli is hinted at in the legend of the 
dogs of Yama.’ the four-ey(“d, a term ])robably derived from the presence of 
soiiu* mark on the dog which ga\ e tlie ap])earane(‘ of four eyes,“ brindled, 
broad-nosed, dogs wliieh wander about and guard the path or sit on it: 
the spirit is bidden to haste past the dogs, and to join the Fathers with Yama. 
Delighting in lives, they watch men and serve as messengers of Yama, and 
are entreated to grant c;ontinu(‘d enjoyment of life. It is possible that they 
were conceiN cd as going among men, and taking to the abode of deatli the 
souls of the d(‘ad. The Avestan parallel is one dog, which lour-eyed and yellow'- 
cared wati'lies tlie head of tlie Cinvut bridge “ wbieh reaches from this to the 
next woi'ld, and by his barking scares away tlie liends, who would hinder the 
passing of tlie souls of the just dead. In the Rigveda there is no clear evidence 
to any such fuiKdions of the dogs as the dividei's out of souls as good or bad : 
the suggestion of Roth*® and Aufreeht tliat this was their function is based on 
inteipretations, which are not very jirobabk', and at any rate arc uncertain. 
In the Atharvaveda the nu^ssengers of Yama ajijiear already as plural as well 
as dual. Any possibility of holding that tliey had duties of discrimination 


' ix. lit). 7 ff. is Ihc fullest dcscrijitiuii. 

* AV. xi. 1. i)7. 

* AV. IV. tU. 4 : VS. .wiii. 52. 

* xviii. 2. 21-<>. 

‘ HV, X. U. H. 

* xi. (». n. 11 ; XIV. c. 1). 2H. 

* HV. X. 14. 1(M2 ; AV. xviii. 2. 12 ; viii- 

1. U ; JH. i. 0 (Vubulii and ^'yama). 

* Cf. Horniud, FestKChn/t Kuhn, p. 422. 

' No bridgt' exists in the HV. (ix. 41,2 is not 
a refereiKx* to tins) nor is Iticit' a river 
(x.tKi. 10): Seiicrnmn, ViitiomUUeratur, 


pfi. 110, 111. I*’or till* A^'csto sec Moul¬ 
ton, JCarly Zowastnanism, pp. 103, 883, 
n. 4. l^uter the soul of the bull slum by 
Mitlini is guurded by his hound on its 
us<;t'nt to heaven, with which the dog of 
the horse sucntice may compared. 

Based on RV. vii. 55. 2-5 ; Aufreeht, 
Ind. Stud. iv. 841 ; Weber, xviii, 
20; Oldcnbcrg, Kgveda-Koten, ii. 42. 
Bloomfield also (on AV. iv. 5) rejccta 
this view. 

“ vili.2.11 ; 8.11 ; v. 80. C. 
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would of course disappear if they were to be regarded as being really the sun 
and the moon, as is argued by llloomiield (the day and the night in the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana),^ or the doubles of Yama and Yanii, which was the view 
of Bergaigne,* but it is dilVicult to go beyond the view that the imagination 
of the Indo-Iranians and, if the identification—doubtful in the extreme— 
of fabala and Kerberos * is to Ik* accepted, probably of the Indo-Kuro|)eans 
also, believed that the way to the sky was guarded or infested by a dog or dogs. 

The nature of the heaven which is attained by the spirits is descrilHHl 
repeatedly in the Rigveda : * it is further clul)orat(‘d in the later Saihhilas, but 
all its characteristics are the same : there is light, the sun f()r the highest 
waters, every form of haf)piness, the Svadhu, which is at onec ® the food of the 
spirits, and the power which they win by it, their self-determination. Tlie 
spirits arc so material as not merely to enjoy the most materia! things, Soma, 
milk, honey, Sura, ghee, but also to delight in the joys of love," a fact indicating 
how corporeal was their nature. The sound of singing ami tbe (lute is also 
among the delights available, and there is a (ig-tret* where Yama drinks with 
the gods.’ There are wish-cows, which yi<*ld all di'sires, ami theri* is ])erfe(!t 
harmony and joy unbounded. The picture is singularly simple : it is merely 
the jdeasant things of earth to the })riestly imagination, heaped upon one 
another : the total absence of anything which could be regarded as natural 
in the Iieaven of warriors is a striking reminder that tlie conre)>tions of Vedie 
India, in so far as they are within reaeli of our knowledge, were the ideas of 
priests and ntd of the wliole community. The idea thus presented prevailed 
throughout the Vedie periods : o\ en in the BriThmanus among speculations of 
various sorts, it is often said tliat men obtain unity with tin* sun, which 
clearly means that he goes to dwell m the heaven of the sun where are the 
Fathers, the gods, and above all Yama. 

Varna it is w’hom. witii Vanina, the new' arrival in the realms of heaven 
sees, lie is closely eonneeled witli Agni, and also with Mfitarii^-van : his is the 

* .TAOS. XV. ff. ; (’crbrnis, Ihr af 11 ; i\, 7). 1, K ; win. 2. -tH ; 4. .‘J ; tlic 

; Ilillcliniiult, Mf/th.. sun, UV. \. 107. 2 ; l.>4. 

p, ‘ HV. i\. 20, I; OldctilxTK, Itrl. drs ]'c<la*, 

* ltd. JV</. 1 .105. Art>niaii (liudra, pp. 2.>H ff.) p. n. 0, 

inaki'.s thfiii rffint'd >rrsi(ms nl’ tla-rio- ' .A\'. i\’. Ot. 2 . 'J’H. ii. 1. 0. 0 ; x. 4. 4. 
morijhic (h'atli ilfinons. (f. tin- 4; Knus. i. 4. 'i’licir IxidirH an- fn-cd 

alleged wnlf of ileutli in K\', ii. 20. 0 from all hofldy defects ; AV. in. 28. r»; 

{Scherinun. I'lstonslitlcriitfir, p. 127). \i. 120. d. 

See Hoj)kiii.s, Orifiin »f lU’ligtdu, [>. lia, • HV. x. i:5.">, t ; ef. .AV. \', 4. .‘5. In Kaus. 
n. 1, and for (iermun wolve.s wJai eat j. !5 it is t-illed the Ilya or Ilfia tree, and 

the dead. Helm,-l/igmn. Hr/, i. 200 ff. we liear of the Vijurd stream, tlic 

’ Rohde. Psyche, i. 280. Sutajva eify, the Apurftjitu iialaee, 

* UV.x. 14-10; 27.21; 50.1; 107.2; 15-1.5; Ae., in the world of Hruhnuin : ef. (ML 

i. 100 . 7; 125.0; AV. iv. 04. 2-0 ; xi. vni. 5. 8. It is impliiuHtble to flce any 

4; iii.20. 8; vi.120. 8; .MS. 1.10.18; niytliologieul iiniKirturice in this tree, 

li, 8. U, &c. ; 5. 0. 4 ; xi\'. 7. 1. wliieti secriu merely the reflex of the tri'C 

82, 83 ; Kaus. >. 4. It is the highest of of the Indian villuge, umlcr which sit 

the heavens; UV. x. 14. 8; AV. xi. 4. the ciders. C'f. ulxive, p. 172, n. 2. 
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third heaven, the other two being Savitr’s, and hw is the highest,^ the abode 
of the sun which he gives to men. He does so because he was the first of 
mortals who died, and who found out the way for many to the realm, where now 
he reigns rather than rules as king. In the later Samhitas * his connexion with 
death, which is his path already on the Rigveda,* and with which he may even 
be identified there, is more and more emphasized : he is connected with 
Antaka,' the ender Mrtyu, ‘ death and Nirrti, * dissolution and Mrtyu is 
his messenger as well as his two, or more, dogs. But he is also the father of 
men with his sister Yaml, who bids him in a dialogue of much interest commit 
incest with her for the creation of the race, a view w'hich Yama on moral 
grounds reprobates in the hymn.^ In the Avesta Yama is the king of 
a distant paradise on earth, the lord of a golden age w'here no heat or cold or 
defects exist. He has, though not in the Avesta, a sister Yimeh from whom 
with him men are sprung. 3t is tempting to see in him the king first of a 
golden age, and then of a realm of the spirits ©f the heroes of that age, the 
Ksis mentioned with him as makers of the way to the world to come, as 
Oldeiiberg suggests, hut the evidence hardly avails to establish this. For 
Iridia and Iran, however, lie is beyond doubt the first of mortals, and therefore 
also the first to die. The vi(“w that he is more than that, a faded divinity, 
whether Agni as held by Bergaigne,® or the sun, as Barth * thought, or, as 
Weber ’ suggested, the parting day, Yarn! being then night in whose gloom 
may be seen sorrow for Yama, or the setting sun and so the lord of the dead, as 
taken by Max Miilk'r," is not necessary and is not supjiorted by any decisive 
e\'idenoc : still less plausible is the effort of ITillcbrandt * to find in him the 
moon as the mortal child of the sun. even if as he holds this conception was 
indeed 3ndo-Iranion, but no longer a living belief in Vedic times. The effort 
to remove Vami from the tradition and to see in Yama the alter ego of the 
living man, his soul, is clearly eontrar\' to the whole of the Vedic and the 
Avestan evidence. 

Yama, however, and Varuna also do not appear as active in the work of 
controlling the world of the dead : as the great god, Varuna’s place is there, 

* UV. i. 1J5. (J; X. 335. 7 ; VS. xii. 03. * ()l(lciil)orK, Rd. des TVrfo*, p. 533; cf. 

* MS. ii. 5. 0 ; VS. xxxix. 33 ; AV. v. ,30. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 3-W 

12 : xvm. 2. 27 ; v. 24. 13 (lord of ff. To disljnpiish two Yumas (Hille- 

Miuu's). Arbrniin {liudra, p. 306, n. 2) Lmndt, Ved. Myth., p. 155) is quite 

hceks to prove that ^’unia is idealized impossible, 

in llic IIV. but wnmgly ; in TS. iii. 3. 3. * Rrl. IVd. i. 80. 

.3, there is no distinction tiotwecn hell * ltd. of Ind., pp. 22, 23. 

and heaven, and Yama is lord of earth ’ fed. Itriir., 1804, pp. 1 ff. For Yama as 
(TS. iii. 4. 5 ; v. 2. 3. 1) as first of men. o man, sec Bloomfield, Rel. of Veda, 

TA. iv. 37 and (,'B. xi. 0. 1. 1 ff. prove p. 105. 

nothing for his original nature, ilis is * Anthr. Rel., pp. 297, 298 ; Ehni, I’atna, 
dearly u eitse of synrretiHin of different p. 8 ; (.'arnoy, J.AOS. xxxvi. 317. 

views of death, ('f. Uhys, Celtic * Ted. Af^A.i.394fr.; (Kl.Ausg.), pp. ISlff, 

Jleaihendtim, pp. 654 ff, Indog. Mf/th. i. 229 ff. See also below, 

* i. 86. 5 ; 105. 4. Appendix B. 
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perhaps too as the god to whom cries proceed for pardon from sin. but neither 
god is said to punish the dead or judge them for their sins. The idea of judge¬ 
ment of any sort is foreign to the Rigveda as to early Iran, and it is only in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka * that we have the express statement that the truth¬ 
ful and the untruthful are separated before Yama, but his activity in this 
separation is in no wise indicated, and the idea of the weighing of the deeds of 
man on his arrival in the other world, which is prominent in the Avesta, is only 
found in the ^atapatha Br&hmana * in a passage of speculative activity. 
What the dead obtain in heaven is not only long life there by the gift of the 
mercy of the gods : they obtain the merit of tlie Istapiirta, the sacrifices 
which they have offered, and the gifts which they have given to the priest,* 
and at the same time they are nourished by the piety of their relatives on 
earth, as they have nourished in their turn their forefathers. Sueli nourish¬ 
ment may be either buried with them, when the grains of corn and sesame 
will bceorne wish-eows and their calves in the heaven, or may be conveyed by 
the later offerings.* It is not a very distant step to the idea of the Buddhists * 
that souls which are miserable can be aided by the gift to monks in their name, 
and the assignment to them of the merit thus acquired. 

The other side of the belief in heaven is the belief in hell. It is of course 
in itself perfectly j)ossible that the Vedic Indian might not liavc believed in 
the existence of hell: the view that annihilation might be the fate of the souls 
which did not receive tlie bo(ui of immortal life from the gods is not in itself 
absurd, but a hell is a natural complement to heaven, and in point of fact the 
Rig\’eda* itself seems to contain references to a place of punishment, into 
which Indra and Soma are to hurl the evil doers so t hat not one can emerge ; 
under the three earths is the j)lae.e of the enemy and robber, and the demoness 
is to disappear in endless abysses. There occurs here and in a few other places 
the idea of the eternal punishment in a place of deep darkness of the evil.’ 
The idea of hell is made clear by the Atharva^'eda ^ which lias the word 
Naraka Lokn in contrast to Svarga, hcas en, as the })lacc for female goblins 
and sorceresses : it is also the place (»f the murderer,® and appears as black, 

‘ vj. 5. 18. The refererurs in tlie IIV. are Spirits. Kiiuh. i. 4ree(igrii74'§ the tranj- 

iint probahle (Seliernmn. I’lflorw- fer tn relatives and f<*eB rcupcctivcly of 

htteratuT, pp. 152, 158). despil<' x. 12. H. a man's gond and evil dcvdii on death. 

The royulB«Re«st)i>.ofViitnu(AV.jii.20. ‘ Punishment is denied by Uoth, JAOS. 
1) are merely transferred from human ijj.82U-47; Wel>er, ZD.MG. ix.2J18,230 ; 

relations us n-ccivers of tribute from it is generally accepted now : Schemuin, 

the good deeds of the dead, as kings on Vi/riori.’iliflrratur, pp. 122 fT.; Hopkins, 

earth from their BuhjeclK* goods. Varna lUl. oj India, p. 147 ; Oldenberg, IM. 

as the hare in the moon apf>eani in drs Vrda}, pp. 530 ff.; Zimmer, 

JB. i. 28, but merely b<*cauBc the moon AUimlmchfB Lcben, p, 417 ; Macdonell, 

is the abode of the deiul. Vcd. Myth., p. 109. 

' xi. 2. 7. 83 ; cf. xii. 9. 1. 1, and for ’ UV. vn. 104. 8, 17, 11 ; ii. 29. 6 ; lx. 78. 

separution hy lire, i. 9. 8. 2. H, 9 ; iv. 5. 5. 

' RV. X. 14. 8. ' xii. 4. HO ; Whitney, JAOS. xiii. p. civ. 

* AV. xviii. 4.32 ff.; iv. 84 ; Kuu^. Ixvi. fl. • VS. xxx. 5. For Iran cL Moulton, Early 

* Cf. B. C. Law, The liuddhut Conception nf Zttroaatrianvim, pp. 172 ft. 
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blind or the lowest darkness.* There is no trace of the fires of hell, nor of a 
wolf of hell in the Vedic literature,* nor can the view of Geldner • that the 
word Vici in the Rigveda * directly denotes hell be accepted; but there is 
reason enough to hold that the idea was present in germ. The actual tortures 
of hell are reserved for later texts in the main, and are dwelt on by Buddhism 
in a way to make us realize that on the popular mind these horrors had due 
result. In the Atharvaveda ‘ the sinners who injure the Brahman sit in 
streams of blood eating hair, and in the ^atapatha Br&hmapa * and the 
Jaiminiya the proud Bhrgu goes to the other world, where he sees many horrible 
things such as men being cut to pieces, and men being eaten, and also the lord 
of the place as a black man with a staff and yellow eyes beside two maidens, 
one fair and one, described by an epithet atikaUjdni, as either ‘ very fair ’ or 
‘ past her beauty ’. The Jaiminiya mentions three hells and three heavens. 
Another horror is suggested by the Kausitaki Brahmana,’ which threatens 
man with being eaten in the next world by the animals which he devoured in 
this, unless he adopts a certain ritual practice of special potency. The idea of 
punishment or reward according to one’s deeds is constantly expressed in 
the ^latapatha Brahmana “ under diverse forms, but it appears rather as 
a philosophical doctrine brought out to explain the operation of the universe 
than as a popular belief. The Vedic view is clearly far other than this : 
the great majority of men believed themselves to be good and destined to 
the joys of heaven, but they did not regard these joys as making earth less 
desirable. The normal attitude of the whole of the Vedic religion, down to the 
very end of the period of the Brilhmanas, is that it is a good thing to behold 
the light of the sun, and to live a hundred years, for which prayers and spells 
alike are earnestly resorted to, and that, at the end of the life one attains, 
there will be another, if different yet analogous, life in the world to come 
with the same pleasures as on earth, but without the disadvantages of human 
imperfection. 

As compared with the clear conception of the dwelling of the spirit in the 
highest heaven or in hell, there is little trace in the Vedie literature of the more 
simple and perhaps more primitive conception ” which regards the dead as 
dwelling in the earth, whether actually in the place of burial, or in the under 


' AV. ii. 14. 8 ; V. 30. 11 ; xviii. 8. 3 ; viii. 
2. 24 is like UV. x. 132. 4, dubious. 

* Oldenbcrg, ltd. ties Veda', pp. 530, 540, 

uguinsl SehcmiQli (ii. 20. 0, wulf; iv. 
5. 4 ; vii. 50. 8, fires of hell). 

• Festgruss an H'efcrr, p. 22. 

• X. 10. 0. 

* V. 10. 

• xi. 6.1 ; JB. i. 42.^ in JAOS. x\’. 234-8. 

That the man is Yuma is unproved ; 
for the nSrakdh, sec .IB, i. 325. 

' xi. 3. 

* vi. 2. 2.27 j X. 8.3.1; Weber, ZD.MG. ix. 


237 fl. Flames or u scale determine 
their merit, ^’B. i. 0. 3. 2 ; xi. 2. 7. 83, 
itotii apparently speculative doctrines. 
In JUB. iv. 20 the organs of man are 
speculatively made ten heavens or 
hells {n&rak&ii). In JUB. i. 5 a deity, 
perhaps Iludra (above, Chap. 0, § 10), 
keeps back the evil, but is answer^ by 
the assertion that the god saw what he 
did and really did it, since he else would 
not have allowed him to act; an 
interesting, but obscure doctrine. 

* Cf. Rhys, Ceific lleathmdom, pp, 657 f. 
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world. The idea that the dead man’s spirit went to tlie sky is not in the 
slightest degree essentially bound up with the burning by fire, for the Rig- 
veda* expressly places both the Fathers, who have been burnt, and those who 
have not been burnt, as dwelling in the heaven, and there is no hint of any 
contrary view in Vedic literature. But undoubtedly here and there the idea 
is to be seen that the burning by the fires was the moment of the i>assage of the 
soul to the sky : of this the best proof is the doctrine of A^val&yana' tliat the 
place attained hy the spirit depends on the nature of the fire, which first seizes 
the corpse when the body is set on the bier within the reach of fires derived 
from the sacred three fires. But this example in itself is not in the slightest 
degree a proof that it was the fire which sent the spirit to heaven ; it is only 
a natural, but not primitive, view, as is shown by the mere fart that it depends 
on the use of the three fires, which the average householder could not dream of 
maintaining. The real view was doubtless less coniplieatcd, and in the same 
passage Afvalayana presents us with a different idea ; n pit, knee deep, is to 
be dug north-east of the Ahavaniya fire, a water plant, (j^ipila, is jnit there, and 
with the smoke the soul thenee goes to the heaven. This latter view, which 
looks at the earth as the place of the dead, is also supported hy various other 
considerations. When a man is near to death, a spell is used to bring him from 
the lower to the u])per earth to the protection of Aditi, sun and moon.* When 
a pit is dug, us often in the ritual, it is railed the place of the Fathers ; what 
is dug down has the F'athers us its deity; * Yama * even is lord of the earth ; 
the darkness of the abode of the dead is referred to in passages where we cannot 
see any reference to the punishments of hell; * a sjK‘11 of the Atharvaveda * 
seeks to send his enemy to the place of Yuma ; the dead are mentioned as 
living at the roots of the jilants ; the dead man in the funeral ritual is spoken 
of as being laid to rest m mother earth, which is to he kind to him. The 
path of the gods is often distinguished from the path of the Fathers,* the 
presence of the dogs * on the way shows that the road was a special one, and 
not the peaceful path of the gods ; the door of the hea\'en is in the north-cast, 
that of the world of the Fathers in the .south-east,'" a conception which is 
clearly due in part at least to opposition to the weirld o! the gods: the relation 
of the south to the F'athers may be due to the fact" that on the shortest day, 
the time of the spirits y.jar vxccUcnce, the sun is at the furthest .south j)()int in his 
course. The path too appears to be a different one from that of the gods 
since it is described aspruruf, which may eienote either a downward path as of 
a stream, or, at any rate, a path forward to the horizon, rather than one rising 
erect to the heaven." But, if any doubt existed as to the connexion of the 

‘ X. 15. 4 ; AV. xviii. 2. iW. ’ ii. 12. 7. 

• AGS. iv. 4. * AV. xviii. 4. fl2 ; RV. x. 2. 7 ; 18. 1. 

■ AV. viu. 2.15. • AV, viii. 1.1), 10. 

‘ TS. i. 8.0. 1 ! vi.3.4. 2 J VB.ii'. 0. 1. 13 1 " xiii. 8. 1. 5 ; xii. 7. 3. 7 ; vi. 0. 2. 4. 

V, 2, 1, 7, " Kern, /Vr liuddhiamm, i. 850. 

• PCS. i. 5. 10. “ RV. X. 14. 1 ; AV. vi.28. 3 ; xviii. 4. 7 ; 

• c. g. RV. X. 182. 4, Oldenbcrg, Hel. dea Veda', p. 546 j 
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spirits with the earth, it would be removed by the descriptions of the ritual of 
the dead, which, though not given in detail in the Br&hmanas, are set out at 
length in the Sutras, and must be of great antiquity in their essence.* The 
gifts for the souls are not sent to them by fire to be conveyed to the sky; 
they are often laid in pits on the earth or upon the earth, in the neighbourhood 
of human dwellings which spirits all the world over are ever supposed to 
haunt; they come to the meal, and sit on the place made ready for them, or 
they find their way into the water»bottle: * they take out the heat of the 
food, and leave only the outer substance.® At the end of the meal they 
are sent away, politely indeed, with tlie words, ‘ The Fathers have satisfied 
themselves or, as at the Anthesteria in Athens, more directly with, 

* Depart, ye Fathers, Soma-loving, on your ancient deep paths ; but return 
a month later to our house to eat the offering, with wealth in offspring, 
in heroes.’ * The shaking out of the garment of the offerer is another proof 
of the anxiety to be rid of the ghostly guests.^ Hut it must not for a 
moment be supposed that the belief in the presence of the spirits on earth 
on such occasions was incompatible with the belief in their dwelling in 
the sky : the two beliefs are inextricably confused in the human mind 
at the present day, and have been so confused for centuries, probably for 
thousands of years. 

It is perfectly in keeping with the multitude of ideas regarding the nature 
of the future of the dead which must be produced by our total ignorance of its 
character, that the idea should be found that tlie newly departed does not 
at once join the congr<*gation of the other aneient dead.® In the first period, 
often for a year after death, the monthly f raddha offerings are not paid to the 
newly dead in the usual form of offerings to father, grandfather, and great 
grandfatlier: lie is offered a sejiarate offering : in this he is not invoked to 
eome, doubtless because he is near at hand ; he is not dismissed, but merely 
bidden be at peace ; in ])laec of the }>rayer that the gifts to the Fathers may be 
theirs for ever, it is merely asked that they may be present for the dead : the 
innovation of some schools in which the offerings f.o the Fathers were 
supplemented by one to the All-gods, a elcar proof that the assimilation of 
Fathers and gods was in progress," is omitted in the case of the offering to one 
who has just died. The distinction is made in the later literature and can 


rffercnce to u Btrcuni in the putii is 
hinted at in AV. xviii. 4. 7 ; the bout 
in IIV, X. Git. 10, is, fiowcvcr, probably 
mvihological ; ef. TA. vi. 7. 2; 
Schermun, ymoiisliltcTatuT^ p. 112 . In 
Kuus. i, 3 it appears os the Vjjarft 
stream of {KTpctual youth. The laU'r 
Vaitaranl is not mentioned in the Veda, 
nor docs Sarasvutl seem to play this role. 

> GGS. iv. 2 fT. The authorities are given 
fully in Calami, AUindiacher Ahnmkult. 


* (4iland, AUind. Ahnenkulty p. 89. 

* Ibid. ji. 180. 

* JIGS. li. 10. 2 ; Kauv- Ixxxviii. 28; Far- 

nell, ('tilts, V. 221 fT. 

’’ Kuu(,’. Ixxxviii. 27. The mind is similarly 
rccullcd wlien it is conceived os min* 
gling with the souls in the feast, VS. iii. 
58 ff.; K(;.S. V. 0. 22. 

* Culand, op. cit., pp. 100 ff., 181. 

' Ludwig, Hi^veda, vi. 190; llillebrandt, 
Ved. Myth. lii. 418. 
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perhaps be traced right back to (^Jhkhayana' by which the recently dead 
is a Preta, ‘ departed ’ spirit, and is distinguished from the Fathers, Pitaras, 
par exceUaicf. It is, however, clear that the view is not that of the Rigveda,* 
where it is obviously contemplated that the souls join at once the ancient 
Fathers, but it is not necessary to regard it as a later innovation : it is one of 
these divergent views, which may be regarded as a sort of compromise between 
the idea of the soul in heaven and the soul in earth, but which need not have 
been later than the developed view of the soul ns in heaven and which also 
need not have been ever generally accepted. It must, further, lie remembered 
that the belief in the departure of the soul to the sky cannot he proved to be 
later than the belief in the soul remaining near the body. Hut it is natural 
to assume that in the earliest view the latter was the attitude of mind a(io])ted, 
before the clear separation of mind and body produced the idea that the mind 
had no need to remain with the body,’ and that the soul, at first held to abide 
on earth near or with the body, was gradually conceived ns going to the gods 
in the highest sky, while the older view li\ed on, eombining in various 
ways with the new. 

It is probable that in the Indo-lranian jieriod there had alreadr- developed 
the conception of the distinction between tlu* heavenly lot of the blessed dead 
and the dismal fate in hell of the e\ il. There is less ground for supposing that 
such beliefs go back to the Indo-Fiiroiiean period ; ‘ then it may be that the 
only idea of the fate of the dead was that of a eoiitmued existence in a shadowy 
and inijierfeet condition, best represented to us by the Hades of Homer, Of 
this there iiiav be seen traces in the \ edie eoiiee])tioii of the future of the dead ; 
it is interesting that the i isioii of Hhrgii presents us with something of this kind, 
though evil-doers suffiT there, as do e\ eii in the Greek Hades certain criminals 
of cous]jieuous dement. .\s it stands, hower'er, the aeeoiiiit is not early, .since 
\'anina's heaven ajipears to be located in the same region as that ol the 
shades.’ 

With the conception of the reiiimal of the sjiirit to a greater distanee is 
often conjoined with primitive |ieoples ‘ the idea of the final burial of the 
body which has been pror'isionally buried. In the \edie funeral ritual there 
are different stages of the process of ilisfiosal of the di'ad to be noted, but 
the ritual does not reveal, as we har e it, any trace of this corieeption of the 
removal of the l*reta to the sphere of the Fathers ns eonneeted with the 


' CG.S, IV. 2. 7 ; 1). 5, 0. < f. PGS. ill. 10. 
40 ff. The diHtirKiioti of nurnc und 
the fact of a Preta becoming a Pitr in a 
year ift stated in in. 12. 14 ; of. 
BhGS.iii. 17. 

* Oldcnbcrg. ftel. des Veda', p. Oltra- 
marc {Vh\»toire de* id^tn ihttmphiqwn, 
i. 48) urgueN that the popular view was 
etsentiany that of the dwelling of tlic 
0 oul as a I’rela, but this strains the 


CVldclHT. 

‘ C'f. Keith, JUS. xxxvi. IIH); Helm. 
AUfterm. liel. i. 185 ff., 147 II. (develop¬ 
ment from stone to bronze ages in ideas 
of future life). 

* IT. Curnoy,/,<es Indo-EuTopieng, Pp. 2‘22 ft .; 

contra, L- H. Puloo, pp. 1U4 it. 

* JH.i.44. 

* Wilkcn, /{ft. Col. /nl. iii. 250 ft.; KRE. 

Iv. 442 f. 
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different progress of the burial rites. If the connexion existed, as it may well 
have done, it is not proved for India by the available authorities. 

Even, however, as a Preta there is extremely little trace of the belief of the 
soul as a ghost which comes to visit men. It is possible, as we have seen, that 
dreams of the dead were ascribed to visits of their ghosts, though this is not 
directly recorded ; the Rigveda' expressly refers to Fathers who sit in the 
regions of earth or in the dwellings of men ; the Taittiriya SaihhitS * declares 
that the man who draws blood from a liralirnan must fail to attain the world 
of the Fathers for as many years as the blood wets grains of sand. It seems 
possible that in tlje ease of a dead man, whose soul is to live in the world of 
earth, because the southern fire first reiichcs his body, tlie soul is regarded as 
remaining away from the w'orld of the Fathers in heaven ; reference is made 
in that view also to the Fathers, who live in the air, and whom we may 
imagine as ghosts there, but too much faith may not be placed in this concep¬ 
tion.* We hear of the appearance of Uccaiccravas Kaupayeva to instruct his 
nephew' on a mystery of tlio Sanian.^ Put the norn^al view is that, men and 
the Fathers do not appear together,'*" and tfie Vedic literature hardly shows a 
trace of the belief in ghosts wliich alKUinds in the Huddliist : the idea that 
evil s})irits are eaused by men needing }>rc>per burial, which is common in 
modern India, and that ghosts exist everywlierc and send disease, is one which 
is not to be found in the Athar\ aveda, which in its innumerable references to 
demons. Haksases, Pi(,'rjcas, and others, deals witli tli'mi in sueh manner as to 
show that the belief that many of them were merely lutstile sjurits of the dead 
w’as not a living one.® Tlie Buddhist view, on the contrary, deals solemnly 
with gliosts : it treats the sU^aling of their ])ropcrty on the same footing as 
.stealing tlie property of fleasts, it jirovidcs for cases of sexual intercourse with 
sueh ghosts ; ghosts abide in tlie lonely woods, on tlie lianks of rivers, in a 
sugar field. They are oft en at the cross-roads and they crowd into t heir old home 
in eager search for kind frieiuls to give tlu'iu a little food. But in the main 
it is clear the ghosts are not normal things : it is not a (‘ase of sinifile belief 
in tlie constant presence of the dead among the living which the ^atapatha 
Brrihniaiui denies.'^ They are guilty souls suffering punishment, naked or 
c(>vcr(*(l barely by their liair, without jirotection against the heat, which fills 
them, from wat(*r, s}md<“. or w'ind. liungrv and thirst y, for t Ik* water even of the 
Ganges turns to blood in tlieir nioutlis. A city of ghosts is recorded by the 
Divyavadana of the Ihiddhists, an island miiabited by ghosts in a Jfitaka.^® 
and th<‘ classical Sanskrit literature contains striking pictures of the ghosts 
which throng tlie jilaces of sepulture of the dead. But how far these view's 

' X. 15.U; (’f. .AV. XIII.'t }>; T.A. vi.-J.U. views cf. Hopkins, A/pp. 2{) ff. 

* ii. U. 10. 2. Cf. .Maim, IV. KlS ; xi. 207. ’’ I’arajiku, i. 10. 14; ii. G. 4. Seti the 

* AGS. IV. 2: <‘f. UV. x. ]j. 1, 2; llille- VctavattliuandU.C.Luw, T'/icijunWasf 

bniiidt. FV(/. Mjfth, II. 01 ; in. 417. ('ouerptmi vf SpiritH, 

* JlIB. ili. 20. " Cf. I>vi, //« (idctrine Uii saerijlce, pp. 08 ff. 

* xiii. 8. 4. 12. “ p. 7 (i*d. Cowell und Neil). 

* Above, I’urt 11, Chap. .I, § 0. On Kpie “ iv. 2. 
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were held in the Vedic period it is impossible to say : ‘ there is no reasonable 
doubt that some of the Buddhist ghosts are transmutations of tres- and water 
spirits due to the growing animism which treated the spirit as merely living 
in, and not having its life in. the tree or the waters, B\it it is worth noting 
that in many eases the Buddhist ghosts are to die and go to hell in a certain 
period ; • it is natural to see in this the record of the condition before final 
damnation of the Preta. 


§ 3 . The Transwukilinn of the Dead 

The Iligs’eda and the Vedie literature of the period of the Samhitus and 
the Bruhmanas ])resents us with no clear proof of the belief in the transmigra¬ 
tion of the dead : the scanty evidence which has been .adduced to pros e the 
contrary view ssill be discussed hereafter,“ hut in this place it is important to 
note certain really popular beliefs of which there are traces ni that literature 
and in that of the .Sutras. The most important jiicee of evidence is late : 
it is reeordeil by liaudhfiyana ‘ that the birds at the offering to the dead should 
receive lumps of food, just like the Kathers, on the groiiuil that in the form of 
birds the Fathers go aliout. It must, howewr, be admitted that this is not 
enough to proei' a real jiopiilar belief. The idea of the iiiearnation of men as 
snakes is clearly to be aeeepted for the later jieriod.'' but for the actual Vedie 
jieriod it is not demonstrated, and it must in all likelihood be deemed to be an 
idea which entered the religion of the Veda with the advance of aboriginal 
inlliienees. more interestingciise is recorded in the ritual for the final burial 
of th(‘ bones of the dead : * if they eannot be found, then a garment is spread 
out. and. if a beast alights on it, it is treated as representing the bones of the 
dead. Hut this usag<‘W hn li is recorded I’or us at a late period eaiuiot bejiressed 
eery far. To this scanty ee'idenee may be added siieli siijiport as eati be ob¬ 
tained from such stones as that ’ of a mol her, who, dying in the abseiiee of her 
son, lies in wait for him in the shape of a newly created jackal to warn him 
of danger. The priKif does not eonie to much, and none of it is of early date. 

Of the soul becoming a |)lant or passing into a )ilant we have no early 
ee'idenee sae e such as mav lie diTived from the solitare' address to the dead 
man in tlie I(ig\ eda " which tells him to go to the plants willi Ins members, and 
tlie isolated statement that the Fathers lie about the roots of the jilants,* 


' OUlcnht'r;:. Ud. ties )'rilrr, pp. fT. 

’ ntthu. I. 1 (». l‘J : 11 . 7 . 

’ 1‘iirt \', C Imp. 2K. 

* HDS. II. M. 9. 10. 7’fic Indo-lburopcan 
chumrtcr of tlio InOuf is assf-rted l»y 
Kcist. KnUur tier ludogfrmaTirti, pj). 
UliO ff. but tiis i-\ jdciwr if* not coo* 
elusive ((Ipt'i'k relijjioti cannot wifely Ik? 
MTH in the Ibtffiu Tnada wtrkophagos, 
which IS Minimri). (f. also .lohanriHon, 
Nolfa^rlri i Jndirn, pp. 20 IT.; fi. 
VVeicker, Der iierlern'o^el in tier alien 


l.ilcraluT u)kI Kttmt. That soul binlH 
arc referretj tf» in l’(i.S. i. i*. -t ff., or 
'I's. I. 1 . iN out of tlie 
(contra, .Arhriian, liudra, pp. 1(K)1.). 

* ^VlIltlTnlt/, Ikr SaTjtabali, ji. It?; coiifTri, 

1‘alon, Sjnrittm, pp. IHiff. 

* Kaii^'. IxxxMi. 22 ff. 

’ .lAtuka, II.'1^8 ; (Mdeiiixirf;,/fr/. I'rdti*, 
pp. rim. 

* X. 10. :i. 

* (,‘U, xiii, 8. 1. 20. Cf. Dictorich, Mutirr 

Erdt\ p. 49 ; Couk, Zeuti, i. 087, u. 0. 
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There is much evidence of connexion with stars. This, however, is very 
different from a normal transmigration : it obviously is connected with the 
belief in the departure of the souls to the regions of heaven, and on the philo¬ 
sophical side it appears as the doctrine of the identity of the soul with Aditya.* 
The epic notoriously is fond of seeing the souls of the great heroes and priests 
of the past in the constellations of the heavens. The fatapatha BrShmaria * 
calls the stars women and the light of those who by their good works have 
reached the heaven. The same view is found in the Sfltra of Apastamba.’ 
It is possible also that the same idea may be referred to in the lligveda * in the 
reference to the seers who watch the sun, or those who stand high in heaven 
through the giving of plenteous largesse to the priest.® Perhaps too the name 
of the Great Bear as the Seven Seers,* of one of the Pleiades as Arundhatl, 
and even the view of the Krttikas ns wives of the Bears, may be traced to this 
idea. The view that the moon is the abode of the souls is found also in the 
later period, but there is no identification with the moon, but merely by a 
transfer of ideas the change of the resting-place of the souls.’ 


‘ TB. iii. 10. 0.11 ; fll. ii. (I. 4. 8 ff. 

• vi. 5. 4. 8 ; cf. Hiltebrandt, Ved. Myth. 

Hi. 420-8, who findM plancU in most im> 
poffsiblc placcH, €.g. the five Adhvaryus 
of liV.iii. 7. 7,or jierhaps (iii. 821, n. 1) 
the I’lciaclcH aa the Maruta transported 
to lieaven. Cf. above, ('tiup. 11, § 10. 

“ ApDS. ii. «. 24. 14. 

• X. 107. 2 ; 154. ,5 ; AV. xviii. 2. 47. 

‘ Oldenberg, lid. dcH Vedd‘, p. 560. For 
the epic sec IlopkiiiH, Kjm Myth., 
p. 53. 

• ii. 1. 2. 4 ; xili. 8. 1. 0 ; JUB. iv. 20. 


12; HGS.i.l2.141T.; cf. RV. iv. 42. 8. 

’ Kaus.i.2; K^\S. xxv. 0. 11 ; Ilillebrandt, 
Ved. Myth. i. 270, 894 ff. ; Scherman, 
ViriorislitteratuT, p. 29. On shooting 
stars cf. MS. i. 8. 0; Ath. Pari^la, 
Iviii b. i. off. ; Hopkins, Epic Myth,, 
p. 34 ; Harudatta, on ApDS. i. 11. 81. 
17. Cf. F. Cuinont, After-Life in Homan 
Pagani.wt , pp. 92 ff., 104 ff. It is very 
dubious if we are to see Clialdean 
influence, as held by Cuinont and 
E. Pfeiffer, Siudien zum antiken iS’tcrw- 
glaubeu, pp. 118 ff. 



CHAPTER 24 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


There is nolhinfj in Vcdic literature to cncourapc the view, which has been 
so energetically contended for in connexion with western civilization, that tlic 
custom of burning the dead is one which denotes an essential distinction of race, 
as contrasted with the practice of burying the dcad.^ The burning of the dead 
is set over against the bur>'ing of the dead in the Itigvcda * merely as two 
legitimate alternative methods, and this is the state of affairs tlmnighout the 
history of India. Ilurning is normally preferred, the ehief exceptions being 
very holy ascetics and infants under two years of ag(’,^ but the existence of 
burial cannot be denied for any period. Moreover it is important to note that 
the double praetiee of burial or burning is recorded of many other o!)jeets 
which it is desired to dispose of, owing to their dangerous character. Nor is it 
to be doubted * that the primitive use of fire in this ease was that of removing 
the dread substam-e. wliieh burial could also effect. The idea tliat burning w'as 
ncccssar)’ to take the soul to heaven is not Vedie : the Itigveda proves tiiat 
from the carlit'st recorded j)criod the imburnt dead went to licavcn no less 
than the burnt. 

Other modes of disposal of the dead arc referred to in the Higveda ® and 
the Athar\ a\'eda.* I’lie dead might be cast away {paropidh), or they might 
be exposed {uddhifdh). The latter expression seems to mean exposed on 
trees, a {)raetiee wliielj was known in later India, and which is referred to 
in the ^^atapatba Ilnlhmana,’ being prescribed as the expiation, in the ease 
in which a cow is slauglitcred and found to be in calf, as regards tlu* disposal 


' Keith. JIIAS. 15)12, pp. 470-4. 

= X. 15. 4. 

’ Uoth, ZI)M(i. IX. 471 ; Hopkins, Itel. of 
India, j)p. 271 fT.; Culiind, Toiltcn- 
fiebrauchc, pp. ; I’GS. in. 10. 5. 
Tlic phiciiijf of the funerul pyre on a 
ship (as in Teutonir usage) is not 
jirovfd for India ; the pussagt cited hy 
Zinuncr {.iUindiscfiCS Ijeben, j). 410) 
from JtV. X. 1!35 (Uk's not naturally 
bear tliis sense ; f)ldeuUTg, Ifgvcda- 
Soten, ii. .‘151. 

* Cf. Hohde, Psyche^, }. 20 ff. ; Helm, 

Altgerm. licl. i. 152 ; Phihl, GGA. 1000, 
p. 342; below, .Appendix K. 

‘ X, 15. 4 (burnt and not burnt). 

* xviii. 2. 34. I’hoNc cu»t away may refer 

to a usage as in Iran of throwing to the 

7 [b.o.s. 32j 


beasts to devour (Zimmer, AUindinchm 
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in Bud<]iiist tales; Jlnddhini India, 
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eriee is to |j<:rions cxiKisi'd in old age 
to death as among thi- Massagetae 
and others (ibtd., p. 3‘28). 
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of the embryo. But these ideas are of no importance for Vedic India in general; 
the rite of burning is the rite which has won approval in the Sutras, and that 
of burying the body is there severely restrieted. 

It is, however, a very different question whether this position is primitive. 
In one of the funeral hymns in the Rigveda * the dead is told to go to mother 
earth, which is to enclose him, as with a garment a mother her child. It is 
the view of the ritual texts that these words apply to the later rite by which 
the burnt bones of the dead are placed in an urn in earth, but the inter¬ 
pretation, though defended by Oldcnberg,* cannot be treated as natural, and 
wc must admit that it is only reasonable to assume that it is meant for an 
actual burial. The later ritual whieh had in the main given up burial for 
burning naturally had to use the verses somewhere, and the burial of the 
bones gave an execllent opportunity for this action, but the fact remains that 
the verses are burial verses, that the Rigveda treats burial and burning as on 
the same footing, and tliat it jirobably represents contemporary fact.’ 

The details of the hurtling alone can be reconstructed with certainty, but 
many of them must be assumed to have applied equally to burial.* In the 
moment of death the man was laid on the ground, which is smeared with cow- 
dung and strewn with grass, near his sacred fire. The dead then was washed 
and anointed : the hair, the beard, and the nails w'cre closely trimmed : a 
garland and fresh garment were laid upon him. The women of the house’ 
wailed around the place on whieh he was laid, tearing or loosening their hair, 
like the mourners at a Roman funeral, smiting their breasts and thighs. 
The body was borne to the grave or taken there on a car : the tracks of the 
party—rather than of the dead—were wiped out by means of a bundle of 
twigs attached to the dead, so as to prevent the reeurrenee of the spirit of 
the dead. The mourners accompanied the bier with loosened hair. Perhaps 
as the procession moved along were repeated verses ® urging the dead to go 
on his long way, to unite with the Fathers and with Yama, to leave sin behind, 
to go home, and to escape the dogs of Yama, while evil spirits were banned. 
The dead was then laid on the funeral pyre, in the midst of three fires produced 
by manipulation from the three sacred fires maintained by him, if he did so 
maintain them. Then the wife of the dead man is placed beside him, but 

‘ X. 18; cf. AV. xviii. 2. 50-2. Oldcnberg, lid. tics IVrfa®, pp. 572 IT.; 

* Uct. ties Vedal, pp. 572 IT. ; Rgveda-Noten, Calantl, Die allindischcn Todten- und 

ii. 210 fT.; Culand, TodlcJigebrducJie, Ucslatturigsgebrauche (Amsterdam, 

p. 105. 1806); and ed. of Caudii&yana, Hir- 

* For the Avostan practice, ef, Moulton, anyakcfi, and Apastumba Pitrmedha- 

Kacltf ZoromtriatiisjTi, p. 163. Sec also sutras (1806); Uoth, ZDMG. viii. 

v<m Sebnteder, VOJ. IX. 11211.; IVcbcr, 467 IT.; Zimmer, .-Utindisches Lcben^ 

SBA. 1806 , p. 255 ; Hopkins, .IAO.S. pp. 404 IT. 

xvi. p. cliii. ' .See BloomDcId, AJP. xi. 836 IT. 

* 9®* ’■b !*• ^ i xnb 8 for valuable notices; * RV. x. 14. 7-12. The Sfltraa vary ; cf. 

also T8. VI; A 9 .S. vi. 10; AGS. iv. Kaue. Ixxx. 35, 42; AGS. iv. 2. 10; 

1 ff.; 9GS. IV. 14 a. ; l‘GS. in. 10 ; 9GS. iv. 14. 7. 

K 9 S. XVI. 3, 4 ; xvn. 7 ; Kau^. Ixxx. fi. ; 
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taken away with the words,^ ‘ Arise, 0 woman, to the world of the living; 
departed is the life of him with w'hom thon liest; to marriage here hast thou 
attained with him as husband who graspeth • thy hand.’ It is clear that the 
husband’s brother or some other—a pupil or aged servant, according to 
A 9 valAyana—must be meant wlio takes her in wedlock.* The bow * is taken 
from the hand of the dead if a Ksatriya—in the case of a Brahman * a staff, of 
a Vai^ya an ox*goad, according to the Inter ritual —with a verse saying that it 
is taken for attainment of lordly power and strength: the later ritual,* 
however, breaks the bow and lca\’cs it with the dead, as the soldiers of llrcnnus 
when they died had their swords broken and laid by them to deceive the 
learned Polybios and the modern world for two thousand years.’ Further, in 
the ritual the offering utensils of the dead arc placed on the bier with him. 
only the stone, metal, or earthen being kept back and givi-n to a Hrahman, 
a practice disapproved by some, or thn*wn into water, <*r kept by the son of 
the dead.® This usage is apj>arently to be seen in the Uigveda • as applied 
to a Soma vessel at least. 

The Rigveda^” expressly refers to the burning of a goat which is the share 
of Agni, and to the use of the flesh of a cow to protect the body against the 
llame. In the ritual texts details of tlje use of the flesh of the cow are 
given: the omentum is jjlaeed over the face, the kidneys in either hand, to 
satisfy the dogs of Varna—like the honey cake for Kerberos-und the skin 
is put over the whole. A goat is also lied to the jiyrc so loosely that it can 
easily break the eord. The pyre is then lighted or tlie three tires are directed 
towards it, and Agni is invoked to take the dead uninjured to the Fathers. 
OtluT'prayers and offerings seem to have been addressed to Yaina, the 
Ahgirases. and Sarasvatl; the sense of Uu- eerenioiiy is shown by the words 
of the prayer, not reeordcil in the Uigveda,‘ From him thou art born ; may 
he in turn be born from thee.’ 

The ceremony of tlie iairning of the body is followsed by the departure of 
the mournciN who do not torn round: they wasii Oiemselves and offer 


‘ RV. X. IS. S ; tlie pnictur was lait in 
favour willi the luler firlmjf; C'uluml, 
Todicri^ebrtiuchc, jip. 43 5. 
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• RV.x. 18.9. 

‘ AV. xviii 2. 50 ; Kiiu^'. Ixxx. 48 IT.; ibid, 
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* A(;s. iv. 2 . 22. 

’ Ueiiuich, ('ullcn, MijOirn ct lifligioru^ iii. 
141. ff. Helm, AUficnit. liel. i. 140, 
n. 09; Hopkins, Origin of l{eligion, 
p. 110. 

" 9U. xii. 5. 2. 14; AfJ.S. iv. 8. 18, 19; 
Kaue. Isxxi. 19 ; JAOS. xxxiv. 249. 

* X. 10. 8. Removal of risk for the living 

may liave oiieralcd aa well as pro- 
viHiun for the dead. 

X. 10. 4, 7. 

“ Kauv. Ixxxi. 1)4-9 ; UV. x. 18.1-fi, 1» IT. ; 
17. 7-9 are used here uecordiiig to 
Oldenlxirg iJifl, dfs Veda', p. 578), hut 
ef. L'ulaixl, Todtengebrauehe, p. 05. 

» (B. xii. 5. 2. 15; TA. vi. 1. 4. 
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libations of water for the dead : they change their garments : they pass under 
a yoke ^ of branches of the purifying Parna tree, they touch on entering 
the house purifying things, water, fire, dung, mustard grains, and barley 
grains, the power of which lies in the name Yava, w’hich is constantly con¬ 
nected in the Vedic mind with t/w, ‘ restrain * (demons). Perhaps,* too, at this 
point, and not merely at the putting away of the bones, there takes place 
the ceremony of removing from the house, and placing in a desolate place, 
the fire which must not go through the door. It is impossible to believe that 
this fire was really in the view of the Rigveda kept for the making of offerings 
to the dead, though the exact meaning of the references to it in the Rig\’cda is 
hard to ascertain.^ Moreover, until the bones are collected, or for three or 
ten days, the relatives must observe certain restrictions : they must not use 
their ordinary beds, but sleep on the ground, must observe chastity, cook no 
food, and live on what they buy, or what others give to them. The nature of 
these observances is obvious ; it is in some way to avoid the risk which death 
has brought into the vicinity of the relatives : the view that the Preta of the 
dead is near at hand is clear. The prohibition of cooking is attested by the 
Avesta also : after death the relatives should cook nothing for three days, 
and the Parsis observe this rule to the present day.^ Clearly the death has 
infected the food and the vicinity in which it was, and to cat it will bring 
injury. The slcej)ing on the ground is less easy to explain : it is possibly an 
effort to avoid the attention of the spirit if it returns : possibly it may be 
traced to the vie^v that the relative, by contact with the dead, has con¬ 
taminated hims(‘lf and must be purifu'd, before the bed can be safely 
approached, if it is not to be infected for all time to come: or communion 
with the earth may be desired. The abstinence from intercourse may be 
explained, as it is exjdained by Oldenberg,® as due to the danger that injury 
might thus be done to any child which might })erchanee be born. 

The third or tenth day is that of the collecting of the bones of the dead.® 
In the first instance the place of burning is cooled by the use of cooling sub¬ 
stances, water jfiants, one Kiyambu with the very name suggesting w'ater, and 
the inevitable frog.’ \Vatcr and milk are prescribed for the besj)rinkling of 
the place of the lire in the later ritual, wdiich also pro\ idcs for the offering of 
water and milk for the dead on the night after the death.® According to 


‘ The Muntrus {Todlaigcbrauche, pp. 74, 7G) 
HUgjjcst the idea of a barrier between 
dead and living. 

* Oldenberjt, iicl. den Veda*, p. 578. The 

rite seems to follow the putting away 
of the bones in K^:S. xxi. 4. 28; cf. 
Kau(,'. Ixix : AGS. iv. C. IIV. x. IG. 
0 ff. arc used. 

* Rergaignc, Itel, JVd. i. 78. 

* SBK. V. 882, n. 2. Ethnio iiarallcls in 

Wilken, lici'. Col. Ini. iv. 852 ; Frazer, 
Joarn. Authrop. Inst. xv. 02 f. Cf. 


Stevenson, liiics of the Twice-Born, 
p. 154, 

* Bel. des Veda*, p. 500. 

* Kaegi (Die Neunzahl bci den Ostariem) 

points to the iniportanee of nine in the 
funeral rites of Indo-European peoples. 
In India the periods vary, but ton days 
is usual; Caland, Todtengebrauche, pp. 
61-4; Eaton, Spiritism, pp. 142 ff. 

’ RV. X. in. 18 CT. ; Kau^. ixxxvi. 2G, 27; 
AJP. xi. 842 f[. 

* PCS. iii. 10. 28. 
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A^valiyana,^ who places the rite on the tenth day after death, the bones 
should be put, those of a man in a male urn and those of a woman in a female 
urn respectively, the referenee being to marks on the urns which arc treated 
as like the breasts of a w’oman.* The lx)nes should be picked up by aged 
persons, in uneven numbers, not men and women together, with the thumb 
and the fourth fmger and de|X)sitcd without noise, those of the feet coming 
first, those of the head last. Thcii the bones arc puritied with a sieve, and the 
urn is placed in a pit where waters do not run together from every side, save 
rain water ; earth is put dow*n ujxui the urn, and it is covered with a lid. The 
performers then go away, not turning back, purify tlicmsclvos, and offer a 
fraddha to the dead. According to the Kaueiku Sutra,* a different })roccdurc 
is adopted, in so far that the bones are dej>ositc(l at the root of a tree, with a 
verse of the Atharva^’cda,^ whicli beseeches llie great tree not to press heavily 
on them ; but it is by no means clear that tliis is the original sense of the 
Atharvan verse, which may refer to proj)er Imrial. 

A still furtlier rite is ])reseribed by the ^'alapalha llnTlunana® and men¬ 
tioned in other texts, tlie raising of a memorial to tlu- dead. This is to be done 
a long time after the deatli; when even tl>e year is forgotten is a suitable time. 
The bones are gathered from the hole in the earth or from the tree roots, in 
which ease a verse® is used which rather jKtints to the idea of real burial, 
and may suggest that once the gathering of the l)ones and tlu* putting away 
of them in a relie mound were done when the body had decayed after normal 
burial. If the bones euimot be found, the rite alluded to above takes ])!aee : ’ 
n garment is spread on the water's edge: tlie dead is called by name, and 
any beast ^ that aliglits is treated as representing tlie bones : in the alterna¬ 
tive. dust fnun the ])laee is used. The night is spent m ceremonies : women 
beating tlieir thighs with tlie right hand,*' with hair loosened, wailing, thrice 
in the course (»f the night duTiee tfiriee round tlie bones, ].,utes are played, and 
— doubtless to scare away sjiirits—a noise made by the beating of an old shoe 
on an empty pot or in other ways.’® In the morning the Imiucs are taken to the 
new place of rest, which must be out of sight from the village, in a jilace 
where there is abundance of plants, around whose roots the Fathers arc said 


‘ A<;S. iv. 5. 7-10. using KV. x. 18. 10 ff. 

‘ Lunmun, SauskniUradcr, fi. -tOl. tor tlic 
clfunsing <»f <li<- l»otics, cf. (Jcrnianic 
usage, liclin, AU^rmi. ltd. i. l.'l-tf. It 
may u transfer df the usage of 
washing 1h<’ dead body, or an i ffort to 
banish the soul entirely from eoiuiOMoa 
with eurth. 

* Ixxxn. 10. 

* xviii. 2. 25. 

‘ xiii. 8 . 1 ; K^'S. xxi. 0. 1. 

* .W. xvni. a. 70; Kauf;. Ixxxiii, 10. 

OUienberg (lirl. den Vcdti^ pp. .180, n. 4; 
181. a. -i) suggests that the whole nte 


IS a niisundcrstanding of the verte 
originally referring to the wootl of the 
pyre, but this is not probable. Original 
burial is more likely. 

’ luiu^. IxxMii. 22 ff. 

' Dmiidless noriuuily an iim^et, which Wiu 
often regarded in Greek religion os a 
vehicle of the soul (Cook, Zewi, i. 182, 
n. 12). Cf. tiie .Samoan parallel In 
Jount. AtUhrop, Jitat, xv. 00. n. 1. 

" Cf. Mil rein, Opjenitus und Corop/cr, pp. 
81. 42. 

Kau^. Ixxxiv. 0 ; xxi. 8. 7. 
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to creep,‘ but no thorns. A hole is made or furrow ploughed t seeds of all 
sorts are sowed and the bones deposited. The hole is then covered over with 
stones and earth to make a memorial mound : in it seeds are sown to feed the 
dead,* and pits are dug in it into which water and milk are poured to please 
the dead.* 

The departure from the place of the erection of the memorial is followed by 
many rites to prevent contamination, the use of fire, of the Ap&m&rga plant, 
the obliteration of the footsteps, the crossing of pits filled with water, and 
so on. The placing of a barrier of some sort between the dead and the living 
is a rite recorded in the Rigveda * itself, whether the object is stone or some 
piece of earth. 

The nature of the mode of disj)osal of the dead probably showed itself 
specially valuable in the Indian climate, but apart from this consideration, the 
influence of the practice of removing evil influences by burning, and of the 
worship of the fire, and the use of fire as the messenger between men and the 
gods, must ha^T aided the development of the use of cremation as almost the 
normal and certainly much the most usual form of disposing of the dead. 
The belief in tin* burning of the dead as a suitable mode of disposal may be 
Indo-Kuropean,* the evidence for tliis is merely the practice in early Greece 
and Germany also—but it may equally ha\’e been produced in India, perhaps 
at first under the influence of the needs of war, where the burial of the dead 
leaves them cxj)osed to misusage by the enemy. It may be that the belief in 
burning is older than the belief in the heavenly abode, but that is not sus¬ 
ceptible of proof ; tlic fact tliat the Rigveda docs not require burnirig in order 
that the dead may go to hea\'en may best be exjdained on the ground that 
the belief is older than burning of tlie dead, rather than that it dcvcloj)cd and 
became independent of tlial burning. Naturally, however, in any case the 
burning of the dead was regarded as heljjing the i)ath to the sky, and from 
another point of \'ic*w here and there the idea presents itself that the dead man 
is in n sense* an offering to the gods. Sueli an idea, however, never became of 
importance, to judge from its ran* appearunee, and from the fact that the 
burning of llie dead was ne\'er decked out witli the aj)paratus of the sacrifice. 

‘ ^13. xiii. 8.1. 20. and Uotli (.TAO.S. xvi. p. eexliii) 

* As at the piling of the Are, Weber, Ind. finds the name in .TUB. i. 25. 8. 

Sltid. xiii. 21-5; Culand. TodtcugC’ MTldcnberjj;, AV/. dM T'fda’, pp. 584 IT. In 
brnuchr, p. 177, misses the obvious primitive Greece, as in early Italy and 

purjwsc in tiiis ease of the rite. Britain, both modes of disposal are 

* For alleged remains at I^iuriyfi Nundan- found ; wc can hardly believe that in 

garh, see CHI. i. aiO; above, p. 82.n.l. every ease an Indo-European rite was 

* X. 18. 8 and 4. From the idea of the superinduced on a non-Indo-Europcan. 

inability of the soul to cross water is Cf. Hopkins, Origin of Religion, pp. 

perhaps developed the later idea of the 148 ff.; for Germany, Helm, AUgerm. 

Vaitaraal sireum and of a mimic boat Ari,i.l52fr. Itwasdisapprovedinlran. 

to cross it (('aland, Tndtengebrduehe, * RV. x. 1ft, 5 ; late SQtra evidence is given 
pp. 8, 158). Hillebnmdl {Ved. Myth. by Calimd, Todtengebrduche, pp. 178, 

iii. 877) sees the Vaitaranrs prototy{>e 170, who seems to overestimate its 

iu the Surusvuti of UV. x. 17. 7>0, value. 
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The exact idea connected with the burning seems to have been that the 
whole self was burned, soul as well as body, in order to convey it, in a refined 
form but still unaltered in essence, to the regions of heaven. It is clear from 
what has been already said that there is no question of the mere sending 
thither of the soul in the V’edic religion ; in the philosophy different ideas 
appear, but not in the religious faith. Nevertheless at the same time the man 
is still regarded as being in some measure present in the bones which are left; ‘ 
even if, as is probable, the original force of the verses of the Iligvcda and the 
Athan’aveda, which refer to burial, dealt with real burial, yet when they were 
adopted for burial of the bones, they must have been felt not to run counter to 
popular belief. 

In the Vedie belief the popular view that the (lead must be provided with 
the same things * as they enjoyed in the world of men has been greatly 
attenuated. It is absurd to suppose that all women were ever burned with 
the dead : ’ the practice never existed in India at any time which is recorded, 
and in many cases the result would have been to leave children without 
proper care. Hut it is perfectly clear that the wife of a great man might be 
burned with him, and tliat the Iligvcda * shows a stage of oitinion in which 
this rite has been definitely abolished by the llrahmans, and has been re[)laecd 
by the giving of her to the brother or .some other relative of the dead in sym¬ 
bolic, if not necessarily always real, marriage : we may well believe that the 
marriage might be real only if the dead had left no son alive to perform for 
him the funeral eeremonics. Similarly the dead was de|)ris'ed not merely of 
his bow, but also of a piece of gold, which his oldest son rceeis’ed : it is dillienit 
not to believe that the older practice was us in ancient (Irecee to allow him 
to bear with him to his future abode the ornaniciit of gidd which he wore 
in his life on earth.‘ The practice of cm’eloping the body of the dead in the 
limbs of the cow is a curious one, and offers possibilities of different explana¬ 
tions. liut it is clearly the view of the Iligvcda that the heat of the fire is 
to exhaust its fury on the members of the goat and |>i'esnmably also of the 
eow,‘ and it may be that the offering was a sort of substitution for the dead 
himself, so that es’il powers might assail it in place of him. The gout stands in 
another category : it may be compared to the goat which is slain svith 
the sacrificial horse to show it the svay: in the [lassagc to the next 


' A corporeal rcsurrecliim is seen by Jack- 
son in Vftsna, xxx. 7 ; tlic Pcrsijins 
according to Ileroiloios (i. I MJ; of. vii. 
117) InineU their <lea(I. 

* c.g. garments (AV. xviii. 4. 81). No 

burning of slaves ever occurs, while 
in Gonnany it was frequent. 

* In no country is so universal a custom 

known. 

* Cf. AV. xviii. 8. 1 (T.\. vi. 1. 3); Mac* 

donell and Keith, Vedic Index, i. 488, 
489 : Feist, KuUur der Jndogermantn, 


]). nil ; IJcrguignc, Jtef. i. 7ft; 

(iarlKi, Jfrttr/jfie zur indischrn KuHut- 
ge^chichir, pp. 148 ff. 

® The idea <»f paying Charon is obviously a 
mi.siindcrstanding. In central Kuropc 
the gift IN a(-coni|)anicd by the words, 
‘Thou hast thy due; leave me in 
jicncc'; Curnoy, Let Indo-Europ^ens, 
p. 224, Gold fKwsihly was hcldasaiun 
syrnlx)! to give the dead aid in ottaining 
immortal life. 

• Oldcnbcrg, Rel. den Vedfl*, p. 687. 
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world the journey may be trackless and the sure-footed goat will find the 
way.* 

In addition to the normal rites special forms * arc prescribed for many cases, 
such as the death of an Agnihotrin, of a pregnant woman after the saving of 
the embryo, and a Brahman who has acquired knowledge of the Brahman, the 
rite in his case being the Brahmamedha.* In the case of death in absence the 
body may be preserved in oil or only the bones brought back for the formal 
rites. When a man is believed dead the cremation of a figure representing 
him is allowed, and, if after such a rite has been performed he should return 
alive, he is subjected to the same form of ritual as a newly born child, including 
remarriage to his wife.* The modern praetiee by which in the burial of an 
ascetic his skull is broken open with a coconut to allow the escape of the 
spirit, though based on a doctrine of the Upanisads ‘ as to the departure of the 
soul through the skull on death, is not recorded in any early Vedic text. 
Though children under two were usually buried or thrown away, they might 
be cremated if their teeth had grown ;' burial in the house which is elsewhere 
often recorded—perhaps as a mode of securing rebirth in the mother—is 
unknown. 

* According to A\'. xviii. *2, 22, the Mnruts lx>dies were often merely dumped on 

are to cool tlie dead through the gout, burial grounds is suggested hy the 

perhaps by using up the power of the Uuddhist evident and that of classical 

lire on it. literature, as well as of Vedie evidence 

’ rnland, Todlen/’ebriiuchc, pp. 85-08. (above, p. 417, n. (i). Sec also I’aton, 

’ fA. iii. Spiritism, pp. 122 ff. The view that 

‘ t'f. Froier, Journ. Anthrnp. Inst. xv. 04. Vania’s dogs reflect the custom of ex- 

® CU. viii. 0 . 0 . . posure is implausible; for Ilckate and 

• So in All. vii. 14. 4 an animal is lit for the dog, see Karncll, Cii/to, li. 510. 

sacrifice when its teeth appear. That 



CHAPTER 25 

THE CULT OF THE DEAD 


§ 1. The Lmng and the Dead 

The attitude of the Vedic Indian to his dead is one of distinctive and 
pronounc(‘d individuality. The constant anxiety lest from the dead should 
come injury to the living is perfectly obvious, hut it must be admitted that it 
does not show any trace of being due to the direct fear of tlic spirit of the 
dead : it is the fear of death wliieh marks the attitude of tlu* Indian : tlie dead 
has not a hostile nature, but the thing which has affectcnl liim is to be feared. 
It is, therefore, intelligible that the Indian in tlic N’edic periial looks, desj)ito 
his dread of death, with affection and esteem upon his ancestors, and that 
much of his existence should be concerned with tlic means of securing tliem 
nourishment^ That food is required especially on certain occasions, not 
Jess often than once a month and occasionally at other times: in a certain 
portion of tlie rainy season the dead are conceived as leaving th(‘ abode of 
heaven and coming to the houses of their kin to se(‘k for food.^ On the other 
hand if the men care for their Fathers, it is but natural that tliese Fathers 
should be deemed to be anxious to aid and assist tliem, and the companion¬ 
ship, of the blessed flcad with the gods encourages the belief that they have 
power to aid, c\'en as the gods ha^•e j)ower,^ Tlic Fatliers generally arc often 
referred to in the Rigveda and the later literature as invoked to confer boons, 
similar to those which the gods convey, and, though they arc distinctly 
differentiated by a multitude of things, and especially by cult, from the 
|x»wcrs of heaven, nevertheless, for the purjiosc of being a very jiresent help 
in tribulation, th(*y appear to be ranked us not unworthy of in\ oeation with, 
or even without, the gods. Like the gods, men jiruy to them for success, for 
the defeat of enemies, for the gift of ruin, for tlie bcst(jwal of eloquence, or 
for abundance of food. E\en in battle the Futhers an* invoked as warriors.* 
Hut the energy of the Fathers has one spe(‘ia] end, tlie production of off¬ 
spring, in which they have the special interest that the rites for the dead can 
only be kept up by the device of continuing the family. At the offering for the 


Cttland {TodU'tiprbTauche, pp. 171, 172) 
insiuts that fear is the only motive even 
for the feeding of the dead, but this 
is clearly untenable ; cf. Meyer, (icsch. 
rf. Alt.* I. i. § 02; Wurdc Fowler, Homan 
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Origin of lieltgion, pp. 74, 7fl ff.; Max 
Muller, Egypt. Myth,, p. 183; Holm, 
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Spiritism, chup. iv. 

* Culand. Todtenverehrung. pp. 43 ff. 

* Uerguigne, Itel. IVd. i. ff.; AV. iv, IS. 
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dead the great-grandfather, the grandfather, and the father are all invoked to 
send sons: * the wife of the offerer is given a lump of the food made ready 
for the Fathers with the prayer that they may accord her a son ; * the offerer • 
himself, who desires a son, wets his face with the remains of the water poured 
out for the Fathers. They naturally find a place in the ritual for the marriage 
ceremony : food is offered to them before the marriage to induce them to give 
offspring to the bride, and, when the bridal procession starts out, it is thought 
that the Fathers crowd around to see the bride.* But we do not hear in any 
case that the Fathers were deemed to incorporate themselves in the bride for 
rebirth, as is one constant view of birth in Australian belief, and as seems 
in some degree to liavc been the view taken of the Roman Genius.* 

In the overwhelming majority of cases the person invoked is not an indivi¬ 
dual, but the whole body of the Fathers as such : nevertheless in occasional 
instances an individual ancestor may be invoked, like Kanva or Kaksivant, 
or a specific group such as the Vasisthas.® Men too occasionally appear 
among the gods with divine attributes, such as Kutsa who is invoked along 
with Indra.’ Other men may here and there be placed in this position : the 
name, Udalakru’yapa, of a spirit invoked at the plough festival, does not look 
very divine or demoniac, but that is a mere speculation.® 

The attitude of the Fathers to the living is assumed by the latter to be one 
of friendship : they arc invoked to turn the merit acquired by their good deeds 
to the overthrow of the foe of the living, but to their own they arc dangerous 
only when these sin against them by failing to provide them with due offerings, 
a fact which seems clearly alluded to as early as the Rigveda.® Their power 
to injure is pre-supposed by the help they arc to give in the overthrow of 
enemies, but very little is said directly about it. In a spell against the Dasyus, 
who at the offering for the dead mix themselves with the Fathers looking like 
kinsmen, a torch is employed, but this is hardly any definite evidence that the 
Fathers per sc were dangerous.’® Nor is the mere fact that various objects 
arc buried at cross-roads for the destruction of enemies ” any proof of their 
activity in effecting the desired destruction, since many other evil spirits 
inhabit cross-roads. The souls of unborn children become according to a late 
piece of evidence blood suckers,” and jrossibly this may exjdain the special 


’ Kuuv- Ixxxviii. ii8. 

* IXXMX. (5. 

* AGS. iv. 7. 15. 

* Kaui'.lxxxiv. 12 ; AV. xiv. 2. 73. Cf. UV. 
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» AV. V. 81.8; X. 1.8. 

“ Caland, Altind. Ahnenkultf p. 82. 
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objection felt in Vedic religion to the slayer of an embrj-o, but this explanation 
is not necessary. The danger from the dead is, as we have seen, fear of death, 
not of the spirits of the Fathers. Moreover, as we ha^'c noted, the Atharva- 
veda finds for the evils which are practised on men the cause in demons,^ 
not in souls of the dead, which is again a strong pieee of evidence that the 
mischievous powers of the dead were not strongly felt in the Vedic period. 

As wc have seen, ghosts ai>pear vciy* little in the Vedic literature, and 
similarly the presence of the dead on earth to aid their offspring is ])ractieally 
unknown in Indian literature before the Buddhist era.“ 

§ 2. ■ The Offerings to the Dead in the Domestic Ritual 

Beside the regular offerings which arc prescribed for the Fatliers, there are 
others which are to be perfornied on special occasions, such as tlic birth of a 
son, a marriage, and the giving of the name to tl\c child.^ In this ease the 
offering or ‘fraddha’, which bears its imme^ of that whicli is connected with 
^’raddha, ‘faith’, from the fact that the presents to the Brahmans wliich 
accompany the offerings to the dead ^e^■eal tlu* faith of the offerer in the 
Brahmans, is to be })erformed on the waxing half of the month, and before 
midday ; the number of Brahmans chosen is even, not as usufil odd : the 
performances arc from left to right, not vice vema ; barley replaces sesame ; 
the milk meal lumps arc mixed with sour milk and roasted grains, and the 
Fathers are addressed us Nandimukha, ‘ joyful in countenance ^ in place 
of ‘ with tearful countenance which is elsewhen* not rarely used. Tliese 
rank,as the Vrddhi fraddlias, and similar to them are Burta ^'raddlias, at tlie 
dedication of wells, jiools, and so on. 

Much more inij)ortant are the regular monthly (,‘n'ddhas j)erformed on the 
day of new moon, month by month, and after midday. Tlu* important part 
of the rite is tlie choice of Brahmans to represent the Fatliers, at least three, 
but often more, and on no account one only at least at the lirst (,’radcllm offered. 
Moreover, by some authorities, furtlicr Brahmans are recpjired to represent 
the All-gods. Three \'css(‘ls of metal, stone, and clay are employed : into each 
water is poured, and in the view of (^’aunaka ^ the first vessel is not touched 
for the whole of the ceremony, as llu* Fathers would l)e present in it. Sesame 
is also put into the N'essels. Then the water is offered us Arghyu water to the 
Brahmans, and they are also given garlands, incense, lights, perfumes, and 
clothes. With the remains of the water the offerer wijies his face, if he 

‘ The Iwrlh of o Hiiksns from iJie liend of 11. U./: TS. vii, 4. 1. 1 ; ^'11. xtv. 1. 4. 

Nainuci v. 4. 1. 0) is cited by 10 ; lt\'. x. 1.^)1 ; Oldnibcrg, Jiel. des 

Oidcaberg tw showing the close relation i’cdtC, p. .100, n, 4 ; ZDMd. 1. 440 H. 

of demons unci souls, though disguised. * They are clcurly not the nnecstorfi Ix-yond 

• See Mah&vaggn, i. 4. 2 ; I'd&na, i. 10, d;c. the inirnediutc three us hu^ U‘cn sug- 

• AGS. ii. 5.18 IT. ; iv. 7.1 1 BhGS. lii. 10; gested. 

BGS. iii. 12. 2-15 ; GG.S. iv. 8. 85 ff.; • AG.S iv. 7 ; iv. 1 ; HGS. n. 10 : 

Calniid, ToiitmvmhruTig, pp. 39 ff. BhGS, ii. 11-14. 

• Max MlUlcr, India, p. 235 ; Bce PB. xil. ’ AGS. iv. 7. 10. 
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desires a son. Then he asks their permission to offer lumps of food in the fire, 
and does so or places it in their hands : they are also given other food, which 
they eat, and the ceremony finishes when they are satisfied. 

Distinct from the monthly Parvana fraddha seems to have been another 
offering, the Masika,’ monthly brought on the waning half of the month on 
an uneven day. The rites for this day are varyingly given, and in some cases 
the rite seems to have been assimilated to the Astak5 rites. For it Hirapya- 
kejin ® lays down the rule that the sacrificcr up to the age of fifty should 
offer to the Fathers the seam of his garment, and that otherwise he should 
offer hair. The first idea is clearly that the dead need garments: the second 
seems less obvious, and it is possible that it is due to the very different idea of 
substitution, which becomes the more neeessarj’, sinee at fifty one is approach¬ 
ing the age when death is claiming a man more and more energetically.’ 
Hut other theories are possible; the giving of hair may be merely a desire 
for communion, the burial of hair with the dead has been explained by 
Eitrem * as at once due to this desire’ and to the wish to lay apart that which 
has been eontaminated by death. 

The Astakas ® are festivals of special importance and difficulty. The rule 
of Ac^valayana is that there should be four, on the eighth day of the dark half 
of the month in the two months of each of the two seasons, winter and 
the cool season, .Margaeirsa, Pausa, MiTgha, and Phalguna. But the rule 
is that the number should be three or less. The normal view seems to be that 
Taisa, Magha, Phfdguiia are the months, but the three ceremonies can be 
reduced to three days, the 7th to 9th of one month, or pressed into the eighth 
day only. lliranyakei,’in allows only one festival, the three-day rite of the 
Ekastaka, the eighth day of tile dark half of the month JIagha. The deities of 
the Astakas are a matter of dispute: Agni, Surya, Prajapati, night, the 
Naksatras, the seasons, and the Fathers have all claims. The nature of the 
offering is equally dis])utcd : some demand flesh at all three : others cakes at 
the first, a cow at the seeond, and vegetables at the third, or the same set but 
in diverse order. A very odd rite is prescrilx-d by the Manava .school,’ for 
the evening before the last Astaka: at the cross-roads the sacrificer kills a 
COW', dismembers it, and divides the flesh among the passers-by. The Astaka 
is followed by the Anva.stakya, which is allowed to follow all three rites, or the 
middle one only. The nature of the rite is rather curious : a fire is made, 
surrounded, and an opening made in the north: an offering strew is laid 


‘ A(;s. ii.5. 10. 

* ii. ; so ulso at the Piii(jupitryajhtt, 

A^’S. ii. 7, 0. 

* TB. i. 10 . 7 ; OUlenherg, lid. dcs Veda*, 

pj>. 552, r>5:{. 

‘ Sec Keith, .JHS. xxnvK 108. 

‘ Morc])luuKihIy Hopkins(OWgi«o//?<?h‘gton, 
pp. 118 fr.) liuUls that the gift of hair, 
which is etiduwed witli life, is u mode 


of strengthening the dead, os is the 
offering of blood (Cuinont, After-Life 
iv lioman PagunUm, pp. 51 f.). 

" AGS.ii.4: Hi. 12-14; GGS.iii, 10; 

iv. 1 ; MGS. ii. 8, 9 ; BhGS. ii. 15-17 ; 
BGS. ii. 11; PGS. Hi. » ; HGS. ii. 18 ; 
Oldcnbcrg, Ind. Stud. xv. 145 ff.; 
WinternitZy VOJ. iv. 205 ff. 

» VOJ. iv. 211 ; MGS. ii. 0. 1-8, 
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down, and food placed on it, various forms of rice with sesame, milk rice, and 
mixed messes of meat and sour milk, and of meal and honey. Then he offers 
to Soma with the Fathers and to Agni Kavyavuhana, and thereafter gives to 
the Fathers in the east, and their wives in the west, shares of all except 
the honey drink : the Mothers receive also Surii and the scum of boilwl 
rice. The offering is, according to Gobhila, made with much elaboration in 
pits w’hich are dug for the offerings. Three lumps of food are made, and salve 
and sesame oil are also given to the FatluTs and the Brahmans; tlie tlirec 
lumps at the end are put to varied uses : the miiidle one liis ^\ifo eats, if she 
wishes sons : the others are ])ut in the water, or on a fire, or gi\ en to a eow or 
to a Brahman to cat.^ Tlie giving to a eow is of interest as it is also provided 
as a substitute for the offering of a eow at the appropriate Aslaka that a eow’ 
should be given food to eat. It is dillieult not to feel that this is a ease of a 
very simple desire to save the life of the eow, and of tlie parallel desire to 
secure the favour of the cow. Anotlier mode of evading the orfering of a eow 
at the .\stakas w’as to fire brushwood, an idea w hieh Oldenlierg - has suggested 
may be regarded as an effort to strengtlien tlie sun at the juaiod of the vinter 
solstice, in which very roughly the Astakus tended to fall. 

TIutc is clear evidence tliat, in addition to the tliree or four Aslakas, 
another offering W’as made in tlie middle of the rains, perhaps in the month of 
]*rausthapada : it is stated to be intended to lx* like the .Vnvustakya offering 
or tlie Parvana (,’ruddha : there is the same dispute as to the nature of tlie 
offering : flesli is necessary if at all possible, l)ut one authority calls it out and 
out a vegetable Astaka. Tliis jiroviskm and the tendency, as we have seen, 
to make the offerings simple are due douiilless to tlie fact that tiny are 
obligatory offerings, wlueh eoiild not be omitted and which therefore must 
often be sim)>le.^ 

§3. The Offerings to the Dead in the Cnmla lillual 

In the ^’raiita ritual a leading jilace in the cult of thi' dead is taken by tlie 
Pindapitryajfia,* which sliould lx* offered after middavof theday ofnew moon. 
The sacrifice must take ])laee in the southern lire, wlueh is that appropriate to 
the Fathers, and the regular proeedure of such offerings is followed : the sacred 
cord is to be worn over tlie right shouMer, not tlie left; all movements 
are from riglit to left, and recitations and acts take place once, not tliriee : 
while in the normal offering movements arc from south and west to north and 
cast, in this offering lliey arc in tlie reverse orrier, in so far that they must 

‘ GGS. iv. 1. 18 ff. ; AGS. ii. 4. 8-10. Tlic * /M. ik.s I'rda'. p. 410. 

URC of pits IS not ri'gulurly firovidcd * AGS. ii. !>. U ; ^’(iS. lii. 0, 1!J; H(iS. li. 

for, but Jt i» clearly old ; cf. Homer, 10. ; I’tiS. iii. 0. 10 (l|,'Akas|jikA). 

Od. X. 527 ff.; xt. 20 17.; WiSHowii, * ApV''-<• “-lb 5 K^'S. iv. 1; A^'.S, ii. 0. 7 ; 

Net. drr Itfrnirr, pp. 2.04 fT. ; Arbnmii, 'l-S ; Llonncr, Pmdajnirif/iji'ta 

Jtudra, pp. 70 ff. (wbofte Gennan (Herliri, 1870) ; Galand, TudUnvereUr^ 

parallel, however, must l)e corrected; pp. Off.; Todfcr/grOrauchc, pp. 

see Helm, AUgerm. HcL i. 244). 172, 170. 
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begin in the north and end in the south. In the libations the hand has the 
outer part turned downwards, the space between the thumb and the index 
finger is the space which serves for the passage of the oblations. Water is 
touched after each naming of the Fathers, and the offerer looks south, not 
north.' A pit is dug in the earth, south or west of the southern fire, with a 
formula to drive away the Asuras and the Raksases, and a firebrand from that 
fire is \jsed as an additional mode of causing fear. The offering begins with 
two libations of boiled grain or butter to Soma with the Fathers and to Agni 
Kavyavahana. Then the Fathers arc directly approached : at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the furrow or pit water is j^oured, and the Fathers are 
invited to wash tlu^msclvcs.* Then Darbha grass is strewn in the ]nt, and 
from the remains of the rice pap and butter arc made three lumps of food, or 
according to some authorities four, wdiich arc laid down in the pit on the 
places on wliieh the w'ater was formerly poured. In each case the Fathers 
are hailed by name if they are known as the father, grandfather, and great¬ 
grandfather of tlie offerer; if the father of the offerer is still alive, various 
varieties of procedure are mentioned.® The Fathers arc invited to delight 
themselves : the offerer turns his back—doubtless to avoid too close con¬ 
tact, not tliat they may be unencumbered by his presence,^ and remains 
with averted head, until ho is breathless or the food is cold : he then turns 
round to tlie lumps, says, ‘TheFathers have deliglited themselves’, and pours 
water on the lumps, adds salve and some j)icccs of wool—or if over fifty, hair 
from his arm or breast—and invites the Fathers to wash, anoint, and clothe ® 
themselves. He may also smell, if he desires a son, the remains of the pot. 
The Fatlicrs arc then honoured, and the Adhvaryu, looking south-east, and 
pushing away tlie lumj)s, lads tliem depart, pays reverence to the southern and 
tlie Gurhajiatya lircs, foi' the removal of all sin against heaven and earth. If 
the w’ife of the offerer wishes a son, then she eats the middle lump as in the 
domestic ritual : the other two may be thrown into fire or water, or eaten by 
))rcseribcd pen-sons. 

The second great ^rauta offering is that of the Pitryajna, or Mahapitryajiia, 


Other distinctions in offerings to tlic 
dcud urc the use of sesame ni place of 
barley, of folded grass instead of 
straight stalks for the strx^w, of black 
not n‘d victims, the use of old worn-out 
things, and the turning south with 
hairy side ilownwards, not east with 
hair upwards, of skins, doubtless to 
attract the spirits to take up their place 
therein. 

* Cf. Kleidainos in Athenuios, ix. p. 410. 

* Weber, Jml. Stud. x. 82, n. 1. 

* This 18 the Indian view ; Culand, 

Ahnenk'ull, p. 180. 

* Possibly the idea of tlie Puthers dollied 


only in their hair (Petavatthu, i. 10. 2) 
may here be jiresent; Oldcnlnirg (Hei. 
des J’cda-, p. .'>52) insists on taking all 
offerings of hair as redemptions of self. 
Hut it is enough to recognize that a 
hair offering brings the I^^’ing into close 
eommunion wilii the dead us is shown 
in many of tlie usages. Cf. Wilken, 
liev. Col. Int. iii, 225 ff. ; iv. 345 ff. ; 
Frazer, Afrigic Art, i, 28 ff.; Gruppe, 
Criech. Myth., p. 018; Cook, Zewt, i. 
23, 24; Sumter, G^urt, UochzeU und 
Tod, pp. 170 ff.; ERE. iv. 431 ff. Cf. 
above, p. 428, n. 5. Disguise is an 
inadequate motive. 
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which takes place on the afternoon of the second day of the Silkanicdhas, 
the third of the four-month offcrinjjs.^ The recipients of offerings are the 
Fathers with Soma, or Soma with the Fathers, the Fathers who sit on the 
strew, and the Fathers burned by Agiii, while some add Yuma with or without 
the Ahgirases. The offerings to the three sets of Fathers arc a cake, grains, 
and the offering of meal pap mixed in the milk of the cow, whicii has lost its 
own calf, and which has been given another to bring up. The saerilicc is 
conducted wdthin a hut erected south of the southern fire, in whieli is made an 
altar with its orientation based on the intermediate points, on whieh the 
southern fire is placed. The technical terms of the offering for the Fathers 
ojh svadJia^ astu si'adkd, svadlid namah, rejilacc those used for the gods. An 
offering for Kavyavahana is substituted for the usual S\ istakrl offering at the 
end of a sacrifice. Washing water is poured out for the Fathers, and lumps are 
planed at the south-east and west corners of the altar, hut the names, not of 
the latest but of the more distant Fatliers, are uttered, the sixth, lifth, and 
fourth respectively. On the northern side the offerer wi|)es his hamls and says, 
‘Here, 0 Fathers, do ye delight yourselves’, and then all leave the hut, 
placing the sacred cord over the left shoulder, and adore the .\hav<iul\-a fire, 
and then the Garhapatya. They then return to tlie liut, altering tlie position 
of their cords: the offerer declares that the Fathers have delighted them¬ 
selves and offers them reverence in the shape of six payings of liomagc. 

The similarity of the domestic and tlie (,'rauta ritual in the ease of the 
offerings to the dead is most marked, indeed more clearly so than in the ease 
of the offerings to the gods, where the jireseuee of the three fires led the 
Brahmans to constant elaboration of the rites in which they were interested, 
until they bore but faint similarit y to the rites of the householder. Iii tlie case 
of the offerings to the dead, however, the soutliern file is the (Uily lire of cun- 
secjucnce : the jierformanees of the suerilieer and t.lie priest in the oilier fires 
are purely formal, mainly devices to give them something to do, when the 
Fathers were jiresuined in sjiiritua! jiresenee to be eating the offerings from 
whieh, it is clear, they w('re deemed to extract the vita! lieat. 

The very clear differences between tlie form of the worship of tlie gods and 
the reverence paid to the dead ^ indi(;ate beyond jiossiliility of dcndit that the 
attitude of the living to liie dead differed in a marked degree from their 
attitude towards the gods, a fact wiiieli, so far as it goes, is doubtless evideix’e 
against the view that tlie worship of tlie gods sjtrang from the worship of 
men who had died. It is clear, liowever, that before the period of the lligveda 
the tendanee of the dead, the giving of gifts to tlieni to use in the life to come, 
had developed so as to ])rescnt tlic definite view that tlie dead were possessed 


* The parallel of tlio winter All-souls 

festival of Europe; Culund, TodUn- 
vcrehrurifi, [)p. ft. 

* Stengel {Opjerbrowhe, pp. 127 ff.) shows 

in Greek religion the distmetion of 


worship of the dead, arid that of even 
tlie chthoniun go<ls ; see also FarncU'M 
distirietiof) of Iciulunce and wunhi)>, 
Ilibbert Journal, lOOtl, p. 417, 
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of great powers, and were in many respects as important to their descendants 
from the point of view of conferring boons as the gods themselves. It is 
a question of great interest, but one which is insoluble by any evidence 
available, whether we arc to assume that in the Indo-European period the 
conception of the div ine dead had been developed ; there is no evidence of any 
value to show that it liad: we may safely assume that, as even in palaeolithic 
times in Europe, the dead were buried with due honour and gifts made to them, 
but the development of divinity may lie within the period of development of 
the several nations.' 

* Cf. MucCullocIi, lift, fi/ Afir. Crltn, pp. entrd by tlic cxistenec (as shown in the 
JfiSff.; l''jiriicll, O'reereand/hjh///on,pp. Ilagia Triiida surkophagos) of a pre- 

iiOH ff,, wluTx* stress IS laid on the uiHMOicc Hellenic reverence of ancestors per- 

of any ancestor worship, ho far us yet haps already as divine. For other 

in known, in llabylonnni religion. Hence evidence of the far from universal 

the cult (nsHuincd ns Indo-Furopeun by eharacter of the Ixdief see Hopkins, 

Moulton, fiarb/ Zaron.Hrrinni.im, p. o()2 ; Origin of llrligion, pp. 80-2; VVarde 

Feist, Kiillur der Indoocrmawo, pp. Fowler. Roman Ideas of Dcit;/, pp. 

1127, 1128) cannot safely be postulated. 22 f.; ( uiiiont, After-Life in Roman 

In the Hreek urea matters are eoniiili- Paganism, pp. 00 ff. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF VEDIC PIIII.OSOI'IIY 


The earliest poetry of India already contains many traces of the essential 
character of the philosophy of India. In noihin^^ indeed does the eontinnity 
of Indian life show itself more strikinjjly than this ; the gods of India change, 
but the alteration of the higher thought is far less marked. 

Philosophy in India shows its beginnings as often in the expression of 
scepticism : the normal belief in the gods here and there seems to ha\e iieen 
questioned, and it is not unnatural that the questioning should have arisen 
in the case of the most human of the gods, him whom tin* seers most eiosi ly 
fashioned in their own likeness, the vehement Iiulra. ^Ve have not indeed any 
certain case of a seer who himself doubted the trutli t>f Indra's grt-atness: ^ 
no open attack on the god would, wi* may bi* sure, iiave been allowed to come 
down to us in the Samhita. Hut we are distinctly told that there ^\e^e men 
who asked, ' ^Vho is Indra, who ever saw lum ? ’ or asserted that he did not 
e.xist at all.’^ There were, we learn, faithless men, who did not believe in tlie 
gods of the Hrahmans and did not —perliajis a worse Ihing—give the jiriesls 
their fees for saeriiiee, men who did not In-lieve in Indra, (iniudrali. The 
pious })octs denounce these men and assert in cijiposition the truth ^ of the 
greatness of tin* god, but it is improbable tiiat their hymns had the effect of 
conviueiug the impious. 

It might, however, lia\e heeii exitected tliat in tin* moral law of V'aruna, 
which is tlu' eoimterjiart ol the physieul hi« recognized by tin* religion of the 
Veda as ])revailing m the universe, tin* Hta, ami in ^'aruna himself as the 
great guardian of that law, there might have heen lonnd a deity in whom tlu* 
mind of the sceptic might find peace and satisl'aelion. The ease of Iran proves 
that the nature of the great Asura could easily givt* rise to the coneeption of 
a moral ruler and a dee]j ethical \ jeu' ol file norld. Jhit, wiiiife\'er ih(‘ cause. 


‘ lliidhakrishiiiiri (//id. J'hd. i. H7 i.) finds 
III HV. \m. IMi. I.'l l.j traci's (if (•(iiillict 
hetwei'ii Indru and Krsna. tlie pnitti- 
type nCtiu* go(i of the (Jila. 

* ii. 12. .'ll ^’n]. IU.‘L ;i. A fclisli of Indra 
alone of gods is tnenfioiied fltN’. iv. 2^ 
10). }lar(\y (I't'ii.’l/mhin. Prno'li’, [iji, 
17.1, 170) seeks to slum a inueii wider 
knowledge us probahle (e. g. ii. :i.'L 0 ; 

8 [a.u.. J2j 


Ml. 4 I: \ ..'i2 ird. laif tfiiMS unfi-iudile. 
«'i|iccialf\ us ai'luul ri’lcienees In idols 
(P(fh III. 14.H)or( ai1\as(A(iN 1 12 1) 
aie found only at the s(‘rv elosi of tin* 
Vedie pi'rioil; of pp .'10 t, 

’ Inili'a's deeds are often deelared trii< : 
el. i{\'. II, i;’). 1 : 22. 1 ;i ; i. 17: 
\i. 27. i, 2. 
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it is beyond possibility of doubt that in India from the first philosophy is 
intellectual, not moral, in interest and outlook. The conception of Varuna, 
which reaches a high level and is majestic enough both in its cosmical and 
moral aspect, has attained by the time of the Rigveda its highest develop¬ 
ment : it falls rapidly into unimportance, until the Brahmana ^ can assert 
that an ugly deformed man, who is used as a scapegoat at the final bath of 
the horse sacrifice, is said to be a symbol of Varupa. With this decline of the 
great and noble god goes hand in hand the decline of the interest of Indian 
philosophy or religion in morality as such : numerous as are the moral pre¬ 
cepts which can be found here and there in Vedic literature, it must be 
admitted that it is quite impossible to find any real or vital principle of ethics. 

The tendeney to treat Indra as a doubtful personality is paralleled by the 
somewhat (ynieal tone wliieh is certainly shown in speaking of him licre and 
there. In one hymn ^ a number of human oeeupations and desires is men¬ 
tioned and the refrain is' () Soma, flow for Indra ’ : the immorous tone of tlie 
poem secmis obvious, and the refrain alone may Imve preserved it from 
oblivion. Another hymn ^ in which Indra expresses his feelings of exhilara¬ 
tion, as the result of the Soma drink, may be c(uisidered to be the natural 
exj>ression ol the poet's mind, in (ieseril)ing tlie splendid results of the glorious 
drink ; it seems to be very doubtful whether the assumj)tion of covert satire 
is not more natural and ju'obable. The famous frog hymn ^ also presents 
diilieiilties ; it wtnild be wrong t(» deny tliat it is intended as a rain spell,^ but 
tla'i'c is iniprobability in the attenij)t to deny that there is some humour 
intended in tiie eonij)ans(ui of the frogs 1,o ])riests : the idea that the hymn 
is a mere satire on the Brahmans will not do. for such a hvnm would not have 
been preserved if eomjiosed. l)ut a hymn may. like tiajse to Indra, be })reserved 
with incidental satire if it contains a religious or magic basis. The Vrsakapi 
liynin ® which shows Indra and Indranl in dispute over a male a])e may be 
adtiueed in tliis connexion. Imt in the absence of any surety as to its meaning 
it is diflienlt to rely upon it. 

The })<»sitive side oi tlie tendeney of the lligveda to dissatisfaction with the 
gods of tradition is to be seen in tlie assertion of tlie unity of the gods and of the 
world. When all is said ami done tliis is the one important contribution of 
the IligA'eda to the plulosojihy ot India. It asserts as a norm for the future 
de\ elopment ol that thought liie effort to grasj) moreeonen'tcly and definitely 
the unity, Inch it assc'i'ts as a iaet, but wliieh it does not justify or explain in 
detail. Tlie assertion is made with emphasis in a hymn ‘ attributed to a quite 
nivthi(;a! author Dirgliatanias. wlio de\ clops at much length the riddle of the 

Ved.-brahm. Periodt’, p, 140. Cf, von 
Selirocder. und Mimus, 

PI*. JMiO fi*.; Jlauer, Die der 

Yogapraxis, pp. 08 ff. 

* x.HO, 

■ 1 . 104, with Oldcnberg's notes und 
references. 
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universe. The form of the long hymn of fifty-two verses is remarkahlc and 
characteristic. It is a feature of the Vcdic sacrifice that at certain points 
are found Brahmodyas, discussions about the Brahman, the holy power in the 
universe. Such theosophical riddles are especially common at the horse 
sacrifice and are often of simple enough kind : the one priest asks, ‘ What is it 
that doth move alone ? What is ever born again ? What is the remedy of cold ? 
and what the great pile ? ’ The answers here are ob\-ious enough, and are 
given as the sun, the moon, the fire, and the earth respeetively.* In this 
long hymn of DIrghatamas we have a great scries of riddles, but there is to he 
seen in them some degree of cohesion, the intluenee of tlie doctrine of the unity 
of the world. It is frankly expressed as regards the gods in one verse; ‘ They 
call it Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Agni, and the winged bird (the sun): the one 
they call by many names, Agni, Yama, and Matari(^van.’ The same idea 
appears more expressly still in another verse, where the ])oet asks the wiser 
to tell him what supported the six regions of the unii’erse, who was the 
first unborn being. The hymn is of special further value in tliat it foreshadows 
one of the most common ideas of the philosophy of the Veda, the identity of 
the sacrifice and the world ; the seven priests of earth are paralleled by seven 
in the, heaven, the speech on earth by that in the heaven ; there are also the 
earthly and the heavenly metres, tile earthly Pravargya rite and the rain 
from heaven, the animal offering and the bull saerifiee of the gods, the altar 
and the end of the earth, the sacrillec itself and the nai'el of the world, and 
the Soma on earth and the sun and rain. 

The idea of unity is more fully develofied and explained in a hymn,® which 
with all its defects is the most important in the history of the philosophy of 
India. It is the hymn of creation, and exhibits not merely the jiutting of the 
fpiostion of the nature of the universe, but an effort to enter into detail, 
followed by confession of doubt as to the value of the result aehiei'ed. Ihe 
hj'mn is specially interesting for this latter yioint; it. is true that it may be 
censured with justice for the fact that its coneefitions are full of vagueness, and 
crudely seek to unite opposites, but the admission of diflieulties is a point 
which must evoke admiration, not so much for the aehievement, but for the 
thinker who had endeavoured to realize, and had laileii to satisfy hirnsell. 
While much of its content is repeated in the later philosophy, its spirit of doubt 
is wholly alien to the classical philosophieal systems ol India. 

The poem eommenees with an assertion: in the beginning there was 
neither being nor not-being : ® there was no atmosphere nor sky : the (piestion 
is asked what eoi'cring there was, and was there a fathomless abyss of the 
waters. There was neither death nor immortalily. nor night nor day. There 
was nothing else in the world save the one wliieh breathed, but witbont wind, 

• VS. xxjh. 0 and 10. Sec Hiiut’, 1'cdiscfie <if Hie UV. Cf, Whitnev, JAOS. xi. 

KatliselfTaficnuud liiith!S€l^prurhe{\H7!i)', p. fxi ; 1 ! 

Ludwig, HV. iij. 3!K)ff.; Hloumlldd, Tliat it i« a Mmlimodyfi ih not prohiiMf- 

JAOS. XV. 172; .IH. ii. I.i8. ’So Olilcnhcrg ; nmtraHl (iddiitT, Zur 

* X. 120 : the most often translated hymn Kosmogmiic ties HW, jj. 10. 
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of its own power. There was, however, darkness, and a mo\’ing oeean without 
light: through the migiit of fervour, Tapas, was born a living foree enveloped 
in a shell. Then there developed desire, Kama, the first seed of mind : the 
sages found the root of not-being in being, searching for it in the heart. Thus 
far tlu; first four verses : the fifth is a puzzle: it may be referred to the 
sages who drove a division through the universe and distinguished the upper 
and the lower, the world of nature above, the prinei])lc of nature below : but 
this \ersion is wholly prol)lenuitical. The next two verses end with a deep 
expression of doubt: the gods are later than the creation and cannot 
know of its origin : whether the ereation was made by itself or not, the 
overseer of it in the highest spaee of heaven he knows of it, or perhaps he 
knows not. 

The iiymn is clearly ditlieult to understand ; the j)art of the seers, which 
aj)pears merely as u stulement of what their relleetions have arrived at, is 
even understood by llloomfivld ^ to be a eosmieal action, indicating that they 
look part in the creation of the universe. This seems, however, unnatural 
and strained, hut not more so than the interpretation of verse adopted by 
Deussen,^ wliieii would make it into an assertion that the sages were able to 
diserirninate between the tiling in itself and the jilienomenal world, between 
Tuitura natuums and nofKra naturatu. What is clear is tliat there is eoneoived 
as first existing one thing, which is deserihed as breathing without wind,^ an 
effort to express a primitive nature different in essence from anything known 
to the priest, conceived perhajis nu'tuphorieally only as a dark oeean or chaos. 
In this through Tapas, which here must rather be cosmic than refer to the 
activity of seers or oilier human powers, by inward fervour, springs u]) tlie 
h(“ing en^■el()j)e(l in a shell, which in the later eoneeption is the golden world 
egg. The next step in develojinient is the appearance of desire, unless that 
it is to he taken as horn of mind, when it is deserilied as the first seed of mind. 
If so, tlie mind must lie deemed to be an attribute of the one which develops 
in the shell, whence springs desire : in the alternative the phrase may he 
taken as the source which jiroduces mind, and desire, uneonseious will, 
may lx- held to produce eouseious will or mind. The latter view, however, is 
unnatural in [loint of language and has the additional disadvantage that 
in the Taittiriva .\rnnyaka ^ we already find that mind is given as prior to 
desire in a passage uhich is based on the hymn. Nor can we hold—and this 
is much more important- -that Kama was conceived as unconscious will: 
it is ratlier the natural e.xpression for conscious desire, which would rise from 
(he existence of mind as a substratum. The later philosophy makes the 
knowledge of desires depend on the existence of mind, and this idea may be 

‘ ltd. of Veda, t'f. the claims of the * To compare (Kudhakrishnun, Ind. Phil. 

Druids. j. 101) Aristotle’s deity, the unmoved 

' Gath, dtr Phil. I. i. 1Z4. Vili. He com* mover, is to falsify entirely primitive 

pares the Uros of llcsiud (Thcog. 120) thought. 

and rarmemdes (Aristotle, Met. 084 * i. 28.1. 
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foreshadowed here, where mind is made a cosmic prius of desire.’ Beyond 
this the poet does not go : he ends with the suggestion of a supreme deity as 
distinct from the gods who are created, and ends with a doubt whether sucli 
a deity has power of knowledge, that is, whether it has consciousness at all. 
VV’e cannot, therefore, really say whether or not the first cause of the world is 
deemed a conscious entity at all: the assertion that it was not-being, and yet 
not not-being, which is in words a little inconsistent with the assertion tliat 
the sages found the root of being in not-being, searching in the heart, is in 
effect an assertion that it was a peculiar sort of being, different from ordinary 
being. The reference to the heart, however, as the jilaee of search reminds 
us that the heart even in the Rigveda seems the abode of mind,* and suggests 
that in the ultimate issue the final entity might be deemed to be jiossessed of 
mind, for eonseiousness, without an object, is the nature in the Vedfintii of the 
Brahman and even of I’urusa in the Samkhya. 

This hymn is the finest effort of the imagitiation of the Vedie poet, and 
nothing else equals it. The conceptions of unity, of fervour as the cause of 
development, of the power in the shell, of the primeval chaos of waters, are 
all familiar in the Brrdimanas and on the wliole degraded in their de' eliqmienl. 
In the Rigveda itself the other efforts to attain the conception of the unity of 
the universe arc directed in the main to setting up jiersonal deities, who are 
credited with the creation and government of the whole of the universe. Of 
these the most famous and enduring is Prajapati.* He it is who later at least 
is the god who is first born, the golden germ, Hiranyagarbha, who creates the 
whole universe, who gives life, whose (amimands the gods obey, whose shadow 
is death and immortality, who is lord of man and beast, of the mountain and 
the sea. Thus in the one god are summed up the duties of creator, of ruler, 
and preserver of the unir crsc. 

In the BrrihmanasPrajfipati is eternally identified with the year, the all- 
ereator with the time in which he exercises his eternal process of creation, but 
this is not stated in the Rigr-eda. unless in a short hymn ‘ we are to find the 
conception of Prajapati underlying the year. There fervour, Tapas, is made 
the starting-point of all : from it come older, Rta, and truth, the night, and 
the primeval ocean : from the ocean was born the year which rules over all, 
and as creator produces the sun and the moon, the heaven and the earth, the 
atmosphere and the light of the sun. The parallel to Prajapati is close, but the 
identity is not to be certainly established. 

Vifvakarman, ‘ all-maker ’, is another synonym of Prajapati, and has two 
hymns ‘ of the tenth book devoted to his honour : they add, however, com 
paratively little to our appreciation of the beginnings of Vedic thought: but 
we find here the tendency which is found in Indian conceptions to insist that 
’ In the S&iiikhya it is from Iluddhi Mntel- ’ 121. 

lect' that Ahuihk&ra, the principle of * KV. x. IDU ; Deussen, Gcsch. dcT Fhil, I. i. 
individuality which expreasea itself in 134. 

conscious will, springs. RV. x. 81 and 82. 

• Above, Part IV, Chap. 23, § 1. 
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the creator, who is self-created, is not merely the material cause, but also the 
cllieient cause of the worhi. The process, therefore, by which the world 
emerges from the unity at its base assumes a decidedly curious aspect: 
there is first the unity, which may be conceived as a creator god: then, 
derived from it, the waters or other primeval substance : then the god appears 
in the waters as a spirit to bring about the development of the universe. 
This triad ol' first prineijile, primitive matter, and the first-born of creation, is 
carried out mythologically in an interesting hymn to llrahmaijaspati,' in 
which wi' learn of Daksa as father of Aditi and also her son, an absurdity in 
which the iihilosophic basis is clearly that of the eoncciition of the three 
stages of creation. 

llrahinunas|)ati is of interest, since his personalit)' as the god of prayer is 
closely connected with tiu' mighty jiowci- of the jirayer to secure the ends of 
man. This idea finds e.\|)rcssion also in the h\'mn * which celebrates A^ac, 
speech, us the su|iporler ol the world, us the eom])aiiion of the gods, and the 
foundation of religious aetii'ity and all its ad\'antages ; she appears as 
impelling the father in the beginning of things and again as being born in the 
waters. The idea whicdi has, of conr.s<', long ago been compared by Weber 
with the (freek Logos, is ingenions : the will of the creator is thus considered 
as e.xpressed in speech, but the idea is merely a secondary and unimportant 
one in the lligveda, and ei'cn later is never destined to be developed in much 
detail, the weight being laid on the Hrahmun, at oina’ the jnaver and the holy 
power in the unir erse. 

Already in the hymn to \ iysakarnian there apjiears the desire to jiarallel 
the creation of the universe with a saeriliee. 'Tins idea is carried to its fullest 
extent in the I’urnsasukta of the Kigveda,^ one of its latest hymns, which 
has oflen already been mentioned. The lirst purl of the hymn is a strong 
expression that the Pnrn.yi is the nnn'crse ; the whole of this nnn erse is but 
a quarter of him. three quarters are immortal ; he has a thousand heads, 
eyes, and leet, and extends ten digits beyond the universe. In comparison 
with the normal goils he re|ireseuts t he w hole of the world, and not one fraetiou 
only. The idea of the three stages ajipears here also : the Viraj springs from 
I’uru.sa, and I’nrnsa again from the A'lraj. which must denote the waters in 
their eosniie aspect. The next part of the poem insists that the creation of the 
uiiivcrsi' took the form of a sueriliee at which were piesent the gods, who could 
not logically iia\e existed : the offering was a holocaust; from the juice of the 
burning of the offering sprung the speckled ghee, and from it are derived 
the animals of the air, the house, and the wild ; all the A'edas, Ke, Saman, 
and Yajus, are assigneii to his burning, and further the animals with double 
incisors and those with a single set. Then by change of idea the four castes * 
‘ UV. X. n. l,-,0 IT. 

* Jit'. X. tg.'i I cf. T1 : ttelaa, Jud. Stuit. * Fj^sl laire iiieiitioiied, one of Miuiiy proofe 
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zril, pp. lilMl 4. Muedoiiell and Keith, I'nlw Index, ii. 

* X. 00 ; Ileusseli, tiVsr/i. dcr Phil. 1. l. g4b. 
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are derived from the cutting up of the body, and again by a further clmngc the 
gods and the parts of the world are dcri\'ed from him ; the eye gives the sun, 
the breath the wind, the mind the moon, j)erhaps because of its clear light 
which might be compared with mind, the head the heaven, the feet the eartli, 
and the navel the regions between. Time is explained as connected with the 
means of sacrifice : the rains were the butter, the summer the kindling wood, 
the autumn the gifts to the priests. The idea is crude and rough and so badly 
suited to the connexion with its context, that it is ditlicult not to believe that 
we have here the adaptation to the needs of a pantheistic \ iew of a primitive 
and rude legend of the primeval giant, whence the world was born, an idea 
found in a different form in Norse mythology.' 

> Golther, German. Myth., pp. .tnl ff. Cf. Onerr and Ilabyliin. p. 1HI2-. above, 

the construction by Murduk of the p. 81. 

universe from Tiuiuut’s limbs: Furncll. 



CHAPTER 27 


THE THEOSOPHY OF THE DRAHMANAS 


§ 1. The General Character of the Brdhmam Philosophy 

The value of the Urahmaiias as sources of philosophy is diflieult to deter¬ 
mine with any accuracy. They are works in which the imagination of succes¬ 
sive generations of priests has been allowed to run riot: there is no modera¬ 
tion in their conception, and no great Rrahmana is, as far as can be judged, the 
t)rodiietion of a single inind.‘ The one great merit of Greek philosophy, the 
appearance of clear-cut ideas expressed in works of individual authorship, is 
wholly w'anting for us in the Urfihmanas, and the question constantly obtrudes 
itself to what extent we can believe that the priests by whom these texts were 
composed and handed down held the views which they wrote down. In many 
cases it may be taken that they did not; the works abound in their explana¬ 
tions of riles with all sorts of absurdities, which we need not accuse the 
jiriests of being so foolish as not to reeognizc as absurdities ; but the question 
of the dividing line between profoundity and absurdity presents itself with the 
greatest frequency. 

It is, however, another question whether we can acquiesce in the theory of 
Deussen * that the Drahmanas in s arious [ilaces are conscious of higher 
philosophical views, which they ignore and turn to ritual purposes. The 
proofs which he adduces of his theory are far from carrying conviction. In 
his view the account of the TaittirTya Urfihmatia ’ of the origin of the Naci- 
ketas fire is really posterior in order of eoneejrtion to the account in the 
Katha Upanisad. It is there told that Vajayravasa made an offering, at 
w hich he gave to the priests all his goods, retaining, however, his son, Naci- 
kelas, as the ritual irreseribes ; the boy, however, insisted that he should also 
be given,* and his father in just irritation at his persistence gave him to death. 
The young man goes, in the true spirit of fairy tale, to the house of Y'ama, who 


‘ '• obviously instances of 

a later and more comprehensive, and 
an earlier and more naive, treatment 
of the same topic. For the strata 
in AB. see Keith, HOS. xxv. 40 fT. 
The Agnicnyana rites and speculations 
arc clejirly later than most other por¬ 
tions of the ritual discussions; cf. 
Oldcnbcrg, GN. 1917, p. 10. 

* GeKh. der Phil. 1. i. 172-80. Oltranmre 

(Vhistoire den id^$ titiosopkiqueat i. 
127 ff.) tacitly rejects this view, 

* iii. 11. 8. 


* No question of the sacrifice of Nacikctaa 
arises ; it is all a piece of imagination, 
parallel to the visit of Bhfgu to the 
other world, recounted in the ^atapatha 
Bruhniana {xi. 0. 1) and the Jaiminlya 
Br&hniana, i. 42-1 (JAOS. xv. 284 ff.). 
Burua's view {Prebuddh. Ind. Phil., 
p. 205), that the Naeiketus legend 
represents the philosophy of the 
Gotamukas mentioned in the AhguG 
taru, is clearly quite without plausi¬ 
bility. 
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is away, and who, therefore, for three nights fails in the ini])ortant duty of the 
due reception of guests. He must, therefore, on his return make atonement, 
and he gives the lad three boons. Naeiketas chooses the kind reception of him 
by his father on his return, the imperishableness of his due reward for his 
sacrifices and gifts to the priests,' and the freedom from repeated death— 
not in this world, in all probability. In the two latter eases the god teaches 
the boy the way of piling the Naeiketas lire. To this Heussen takes exception, 
and thinks that originally the means to the third wish must have been the 
knowledge of the eternal redemption from the bonds of di'ath, and he holds, 
therefore, that in the Briihmana we have the expression of a polemical 
attitude to the more philosophical doctrine. The idea a])pears, however, to be 
one wholly unjustifiable. The aim of the ritual is simply to assert the value 
of this fire, and the repetition of the fire as the means of knowledge of the end 
desired is perfectly natural and simple. That the boy asked for the grunt of 
final release is nowhere hinted at: what he fears, according to the language 
used, is simply that, as is often threatened in the later Hnihniaiias, he may 
fall in due course, even in the next world, under the control of death. 

Nor is there any happier result to be seen in the scesmd ease adduced by 
Dcussen. It is of course later in the Ujianisads the doctrine that the whole 
essence of man is contained in the .\tniari, ‘ self ’, that the essence of the 
world is also an .\tman, and that the two arc identical. This idea he finds 
expressed in a sentem^e of the Taittiriya Brahmana,^ where it is said that the 
various gods, the plants, and trees are in various jiarts of man, Indra in his 
strength, Parjanya in his head, the lord, that is ltiidra-(,'iva, in his anger, the 
Atman in his Atman, the .Atman in his heart, the heart in him, he in the im¬ 
mortal, the immortal in the Brahman. In this passage he thinks that the 
assertion of the identity of the Atman is really a reference to the identity of 
the self of man and of the unii ersc. an assertion of the fimdamental \ iew of the 
Upanisads wrapped iiji with a different view. The answer to this is clearly that 
the passage cannot be pressed to yield so much : it is possible that it simply 
has the sense that the body of the world is in the body of man, but it is pro- 
bablv merely a vague identilication of self with self, without any profound 
meaning being cither felt, or, though felt, hidden. The conseious identifica¬ 
tion of the universal spirit and the individual is a very different thing from 
such a phrase as that in question, and the theory that the phrase indicates a 
knowledge, but a degradation, of the higher truth, is too far-fetched. 

The point is of importance, since the Vedic tradition makes a clear dis¬ 
tinction between Brahmanas and I’panisads, though it attaches as we have 
seen the Upanisads to Brahmanas. The distinetion corresponds, we may 
fairly say, in the main to a change of time and still more to a change of view. 
The Upanisads hold in some degree at least the doctrine of transmigration, 
and, though not in a developed condition, the pessimism which follows on it: 
these views are not those of the Brahmapas, which, taken all in all, know not 
‘ Cf. JB. ii. 68 ! KB. vii. 4. ‘ hi. 10. 8. 
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trunsjnigration, have no conception of pessimism, and therefore seek no release 
from tlie toils of life, for w Inch in reality there is no ending. These are funda¬ 
mental distinctions, and they give an essentially different aspect to the 
sjHTulations of the lirahinanus as eoinpared with those of the Upanisads. A 
further distinction lies in the fact that the Uruhmanas are essentially conneeted 
with t he doctrine of the sacrilice. The sacriliec clearly occupied the minds of 
tlu* jinesls to tfie jiructieal exclusion of all else, and their theories w'cre in large 
measure dcNoted to tin* consideration of its relation to the universe, to the gods, 
and 1o mend In tiie Tpanisads this is not the ease ; the saerifiee is still here 
and there Uu* subject of sjieeulatnm, Imt the speculation is no longer based on 
llx* view that tlie saerillee is all in all. lienee it is that so little progress can 
fj(; seen in tlu* Hrahmanas towards the development of a real philosophy. The 
Uigvi'da earncs us nearly as far as anything excogitated in this period. 

The eonee|)lion of (jhIct is one w liieh is wholly strange to the Jlralimanas, 
and any treatment of tlie philosopliy implied and contained in them must 
neglect the divisions of Ihesc texts, wliieli in the mam follow merely the order 
of the rites performed in the saenlicial ritual. Tiie most important of these 
eonei‘j)tions from llie point of view of jiliilosoptiy are (1) the endeavour to 
state tlie nature of the higliest principle of the imiverse, {'2} Mie theory of the 
saerillee, and (JJ) the nature of truth and right. On all of these to))ies there is 
available much material, but the sameness of tlu* ideas is obvious through a 
multitude of detailed differenees. 


§2. The Highest JHincipk of the U/ilverse 

In the period of the Jlrrdimanas the god Prajapati oeeiipies without doubt 
or (jiiestu)n tlu* position of the ereator god. the supreme god of tlie world. 
The eommeneement of legend alter legend proclaims ids creative activity, 
often figured under the form of the practising of fervour, a reminder of the 
cosmic heat, whence came fortii the jiower enelosi'd in tlie shell according to 
the view of tlie hymn of creation.* The world egg a[)pears as jiroduemg the 
hea\en and the earlli from its two parts, and. as lliranyagarhha, it is the 
form of Prajapati, in which he proceeds to immediate creation of living beings 
of all kimis, and tlie ordering of the uni\ers(“. Tiiese tales, of which there is 
no end. often tell us tliut Prajapati felt at the (‘iid of his efforts that he w^as 
empty, and had to he filled up again, always liy some ritual process. The 
details of these stupid myths are wliolly unimportant: it is enough to note 
timt lu‘ is eonslaiitly tlie ereator. the ruler, and tiie preserver of tiie world and 
is accepted by eviTv Prrdimana of the ])(Tiud as being the lord of the world : 
lie is, it may he lulded, without any ethieal importanee : the conception of 
Idtn is ]mri‘ly intellectual, that of the unity of the universe, and the choosing 

* This 18 Ihe bamUni iiivesliguted, not the see lii. G13). See Uidenberg, Die 
euniiexion between the rites un<l the \S'cltaHSchauungd(‘rI3rdlmamU:xlc,\).5, 

ft)rmulue us funuerly lieUl by Winter- ‘ RV. x. 121). Cf. l/vi, Lu doctrine du 
niU {Citsch. d, tnd. Lilt. i. 1('4, n. ii; aacrijicty pp, Iti H. 
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of Prajapati as the symbol of this unity is one of the most striking proofs of tiie 
great influence of the Higveda upon tlie })erio(l of the Pralimanas. 

Of Praju])uti’s activities the most interesting are his relation as creator to 
the gods, to the Asuras, whose connexion is wjtli tlie darkness and cunning, 
and to men. He is, liowever, much more than the mere universe : he is the 
unmeasured, the unexpressed, as opposed to the measured and the e.xpresst-d 
in nature ; lie is tlie seventeenth beside the sixteen elements of the [isycliic 
organs: the thirty-fourth above the thirty-three gi'ds. He is universal 
jieaee. the decider of disputes among the gtals: he gi\es liidra his A’ietorious 
p^o^\ess and his crown of viet(*ry. lie is de\oid of sormw, for tliere is no 
sorrow in heaven. He is the lord of the three worlds, he sits above them and 
sees in himself tlie seed of creation, and tlie gods jiroeeed from Ids mouth, the 
Asuras from ids descending lireatli, that of nutrition. 

It is, however, clear that in Prajfipati the Pifihinanas do not liiid eoinjilete 
satisfaction for their \ iew of t he const ruction of the uni\ erse. Tlie Atliarva- 
^■eda. which in tliesi- matters must ))e ranked with the Hralimanas. m its 
^■el•si(>n of the great hymn of tiie Hig\eda. wliieh, as latii- expanded,^ mentions 
him as all-ereator, lea\es luit the last line giving his name and the Ihahiuana 
of that Veda, which is certainly late, replaces him by tlu‘ Brahman and 
Athar\an.” In the Bri'dimanas, therefore, we hnd i-florts made to arise to a 
prmcijile abo\e and heyond him : in the Bigveda lie proilueed from liimself- 
the idea of world {^n ation is always in the Vedie literature regarded in the liglit 
of the sending out of something already tliere rather than of mere bringing into 
being—tlie wat(‘rs, and then entered them in the form of llirariyagarliha. tlie 
golden'germ. In the Taittiriya Sainhita,'' we lind in the spirit of tlie liyinu of 
creation the waters treated in two jdaees as the jn-ius, ami Prajapati as 
arising as wind on them, and the {,'atapatiia Brrdunaiia ^ goes one step lari her 
in attributing to the waters as Prajapati's predecessors us jirst iii order tlie act 
of fervour, wliieh is primarily his aeti\ ily in eveation. A lartlier step is taken 
in the Taittiriva Aratiyaka.^ in winch tJie wati-is come iirst, tlu-ii Prajapati, 
in whosi' mind desire aiises*' and who practises li-rvour; then his IkkIn' lie 
throws off: from the sap is horn the litrtoisc, wlio is Ihirusa, who, Jiowever, 
asserts his jinorit n' to Pi'iijapat i iiimself. and ! rom the flesh llie se(“r Arunaket u, 
to whom further ereati\e aeti\ ity is assigned, "^’et am)tiier st<-p is rea(;hed m 
the Catajiatha Biahinuna.’ where tlu- first thing is stated to he not-being, 
then arises Prajajiati. who is the same as Purnsa. and tlien the IJrahman, 
the hoh' science, the tlireefiild Veda, with winch h*' enters the waters us a 
creative jirmeijile. Thus sprang uji tlie world egg, wlicnee came lurtli Iirst the 


* Okh’iilKTg, Wfltan.scUauunfi tier Jtrdh- 
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Brahman itself, and then Prajapati in the form of Agni. But in another 
account * the priority of the Brahman over Prajapati is made absolute, not 
merely empirical: the first entity is not-being, then springs into life mind, 
i.e. the Brahman, and then Prajapati. Later still the Brahman produces 
Prajapati, but without face or sight; then it enters him, as breath, and makes 
him mortal, to arise ns a generator of beings. 

There is nothing particularly valuable or serious in these attempts, 
though they merit mention. More interesting are efforts to explain the nature 
of Prajajjati, and to dispose thus of him. The position of Prajapati as decider 
of disputes leads to the view that he intervenes in the great dispute of the 
mind and speech ns to which should be given the higher rank, a dispute settled 
by I’rajupati in favour of mind.* The connexion of speech and mind * as 
elements in Prajapati himself is expressed by the figure of union between the 
two within him, and either is occasionally made into the final entity of the 
world : thus mind is identified with Brahman, with Prajapati, and even 
with the first i)rinciple, which is neither being nor not-being, of the hymn of 
creation.* Similarly Vac. ‘ .speech', is identified with Praja[)ati, or even placed 
above Praja])uti, identified with Viyrakarman, with tlie wliole world, and 
with Indra.* These identifications are, however, despite tlieir interest, of no 
importance for Indian philoso])liy : the will or the intellect as such does not 
in fact trecoinc the essential reality of any Indian orthodox philosophy. 
Praja])ati is also the sacrifice,* and sacrifices himself to the gods, for, as we 
have .seen, the order of the world is constantly compared with the sacrifice, 
and Purusa by being sacrificed creates the universe ; he is also the year,’ or 
both,* and these identifications are of great importance in connexion with 
the theory of sacrifice to w hich we sliall return. 

In the Atharr aveda * we find several further efforts to substitute for 
PrajiT])ati new names and ideas. In this effort it is certainly diflicult to resist 
the view that the Atharvaveda is out of the main stream of Vedic develop¬ 
ment : the hymns seem like deliberate efforts to convert into a kind of 
poetry the jihilosophieal ideas of the lirahmaiia jicriod without any real 
inspiration of any sort. The abstractions Kala, ‘time’,'” and Kohita,” ‘the 
ruddy one ’, jirobably the sun as the more concrete exjircssion of time, are 
identified with Praja|)ati and praised as all-creating : the ox ’* and the cow, 
Va{i,*’ are also identified with the god, and may to some extent be compared 
with the view of the Brfihmanas, that the sacrifice is Prajapati. But the 
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Atharvaveda goes farther and in its pseudo-theosophy exalts many other 
things to the rank of supreme powers, the ladles, the Darbha grass amulet, the 
porridge cooked for the priest, the bull offered in the sacrifice, the deity 
Anumati, and possibly others.^ In two cases a deeper meaning has been 
seen by Deussen,* who finds in the Skambha hymns ’ an effort to find a 
principle above PrajSpati which supports the whole universe, and in the 
Ucchista* hymn, a glorification of ‘what is leftover', not, as is normally 
believed, from the offering, but after all that is cmitirieal has been altstraeted 
from the universe, an idea which he thinks cun iwssihly lie reconciled witli flic 
normal view by remcmbraiiee of tire fact that Purusa in the sacrifice hymn is 
said to be only a qriartcr in the universe, the otlicr tlircc-(iuurtcrs being 
bevond it. But it is impossible to take this speculation scriuusl> . and the 
Skambha hymn has no great claim to be more than a poor |iiccc of thco- 
suphical juggling with words, save in so far ns it seems to identify Skambha 
with the Brahman, and as it served as a suggestion for the llumjaka 
Upanisnd.® 

I But beside these ideas there is to be found a much more fruitful source 
of philosophy, the creation of the eonce])tion of the Brahman as a eosmiei 
jirineiplc. The origin of tlic meaning of Brahman is uncertain ; it is inter-' 
preted by the Vedanta school, absurdly, as the absolute from 77/1, ‘ twist 
‘ tear away ’; the view of Max Muller * is that it denotes what grows, from 
vrh in the sense of ‘ grow ', that which ex|)resses itself in speech or in nature 
as force. The view ol' Deussen ’ is tliat it is the human will in its striving to tlie 
divine, wlien the indiridiial in prayer returns to the timeless, spaceless, 
iudividuallcss self of his, which is God. These senses are somewhat elaborate, 
and render it dillieult to think that the word really had any such meaning : 
neither for the \iews of Max Muller nor for that, of Deussen is there any 
sii[)port in the actual use of tlu- word in the liigi'eda. There at any rate the 
word naturallv and normally means prayer, but there are lurther develop¬ 
ments : it can mean sjiell, for the jirayer may be a sj>ell,“ and not real prayer, 
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and it often means holy speech and the holy writ, the three-fold Veda. It is 
not necessary to trace to the original sense of Brahman the fact that the Vedic 
poet regards himself often as inspired : we cannot really think it probable, 
and certainly no argument had yet been adduced to show, that the prayer was 
felt to be the voice of God speaking in the prayer. But in many passages it 
seems as if Brahman must be taken rather as holy power than as prayer or 
holy rite ; the gods are said to discuss the Brahman, and, when the great¬ 
ness of the Brahman is celebrated, it is clear that more than the mere word may 
be intended. But the growth of the idea of Brahman as a suitable expression 
for the absolute must have been greatly furthered by the extraordinary value 
attached to the prayer and to the spell. The prayer rapidly passes over to the 
lower rank : in one late hymn of the Rigveda * a prayer is offered that Agiii 
should in union with the Brahman drive away disease. The spell appears 
repeatedly by itself in the .\tharvaveda as a power to destroy evil of all 
kinds, and the Brahman is actually set over against the three Vedas as a power 
of equal force.® It is a very easy step from the conception of the Brahman as 
the, prayer, which brings into operation the activity of the gods, or as the spell 
which is the cause of res\ilts aimed at by men. and from the conception of the 
whole body of such spells and prayers, to develop the use of the term to cover 
the idea of holy ])Ower generally, and this rendering is applicable in many 
passages of the Brahmaiias, where the idea of holv writ is too vague and the 
idea of the absolute is too elaborate. 

A further clement should doubtless be allowed for in the process of the 
evolution of the use of the term Brahman. Oldcnberg,® indeed, has denied 
that in the Veda there exists either the idea or the word for a supernatural 
power ))crvadiiig the universe, akin to that power which in Melanesia is 
denoted by mono, among the Iluroiis by arcudti. and variously in other parts 
of the world.* It seems, however, unlikely that no such general idea should 
have ajipealed to t he intellect of the Indians. If we accept, as wc should, the 
\iew that individual powers are older in eoiiecfitioii than manifestations of 
a universal )K)Wcr, still it seems natural to siqipose that India develo|)ed the 
conception of a jiower eominon to the various gods, just as there was admitted 
the unity of the gods even by the time of certain Higvedic hymns. This power, 
we may assume, was naturally denoted by the term lirahiiian, as a result of 
the extraordinary importance attached by priests to the jirayers and spells 
which secured them their means of livelihood, and which served to propitiate 
the gods or to secure ends desired by their jiatroiis or themselves. Other terms 
such as Mnya, which served in part to denote a iiower similar to maiia, failed 
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to be widely generalized. Asu possibly sen ed the same purpose, if wc believe 
the view of GUntert that Asura denotes primarily and properly the possessor 
of mana.^ 

A very different view of the nature of the Brahman is presented by Hertel,^ 
who asserts that the misinterpretation of the term is one of the many fatal 
errors of Vedic scholarship, shared alike by the Indian and the western inter¬ 
preters. The essential work of Indian philosophers of the Upanisad period 
was to depersonalize the old gods, and to show that in the macrocosm and the 
microcosm alike there existed nothing save nature powers and processes, which 
required no explanation by the assumption of divinities. The Ksatriyas who 
were the sources of the doctrine of the Upanisads rejected the doctrine of 
personal deities, and also the theory that man's lot depended on his deeds, 
and constructed in lieu a materialistic, monistic, science of nature, which 
was at once morally indifferent and in essence atheistic. The ])riests decided 
to render innocuous this doctrine by amalgamating it with tludr own as an 
esoteric system. On this view the Brahman is that which fills all beings, 
stimulates the sense organs, penetrates the whole world, and encircles the 
universe. Its true nature is revealed in those passages of the I’jianisads which 
describe the Brahman as qualified, the unqualilied Brahman being manifestly 
the product of further refinement of s])eeulativo thought. Now in certain 
passages ^ wc find that the l^rahman is the bodily W’armth in man, which is 
identified with his self, Atman, and also with the cosmic light or lire {tejas or 
jt/olifi). These passages are to be taken perfectly literally, and this \-ersi()n 
throws an important light on the Indian ascetic, Tfipasa, who is a very 
differeht person from the Christian ascetic. The latter jiraetiscs chastit}' and 
flees from desires, because these are the wf>rk of the devil, and he seeks to kill 
carnal longings. The Tfipasu inflicts e\'en more st^rious penanees on himself 
and remains celibate, merely to increase the vital lire within him, and fit him¬ 
self for the abundance of sexual delight which Indian (qhnion as early as the 
Athari’a\’cda ^ and (‘\cn in the I'panisads ’ assures him. The fire, howe\’cr, 
which conqioscs the self of the iiidi\ ithial. is (‘sscntudly liound up with the 
power of tliouglit."’ The cosmic llrahinan, on the otlicr hand, is fire (jyulis) in 
no meta])horical sense ; ’ the hrolnnaudh parimar((h of the Aitarcya Brah- 
mana ^ really means that all comes from lire and is resolved into it again. Now 
the connexion of the individual and the cosniic fire is siin])Ic;“ the rays of the 
sun bring fire into the heart of tlie individual, and at death the firedeparts from 
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him back to the sun whence it came, or rather to the heaven of fire, which lies 
above the earth and of which the sun and the moon are doors pierced in it. The 
idea of this path of light is older than the Upanisads, for it occurs in verses 
cited in the Urhadaranyaka Upanisad,* and the Atharvaveda * knows the 
threads of which life is woven and calls this knowledge the great Brihmana, 
that is the great secret of the Brahman. Prior to the Upanisads we find 
the concej)tion in a personal shape, Brhaspati, the lord of the heaven of light, 
the peer of Zeus Pater, of Jupiter, of the German war god, a form of Dyaus 
himself. It is for this that he appears in the Rigs eda as the highest of gods, 
their father and ruler, guardian of the Rta, leader of men, enemy of all that 
is false, an Indian parallel to Ahura Mazdah. Significant is his connexion with 
Nara(,'afisa, for in the Avesta Nairyosaiiha is not merely the envoy of Ahura 
Mazdah, but also the fire which burns in the kings and secures them in their 
power. Brhaspati as lord of the heaven is responsible for breaking through 
its stone boundary to set the sun as a source of the streaming forth of its 
light; moreover he has placed the stars there, and released through the 
apertures the waters amid the noise of his thunders.’ Significant is the 
assertion tliat he encompasses or is present in all {vibim), the Rigverla * thus 
saying of the [rersonal deity what the I'lranisads assert of the depersonalized 
Brahman. 

Tile obi’ious question wliy the term Brahman is so regularly used of 
prayer in the Kigveda is answered by the theory that the cause is used for the 
effect, anil similarly the use of rc and did, dhili, and dhlhiti is explained. 
Morem'er a suitable etymology is found in the comparison with the Greek 
4,kiy„, and Latin /fngin, and the Brahmacarin of the Atharvaveda ‘ is ex¬ 
plained as one who eoneentrates in himself the fire from which all conditions 
and actions in the world are derived. The faet that lirhasjiati appears in the 
Rigveda already as a moon god, which Hertcl accepts from Hillebraiidt,'' is 
explained as due to the gradual fading out of the idea of the sun and moon as 
merely doors to hear en and the abode of the Soma, the rain, and the Fathers, 
and the emergence of the conception of the moon as actually the home of 
these beings. 

Ingenious as is the theory, it is clear that it cannot claim acceptance as 
probable. The idea that fire pervades and constitutes the essence of the 
universe is based on the interpretation given to the Brahman ; independent 
evidence is wholly lacking ; Hertcl cites only an .Atharvan ’ passage in which 
it is stated that fire exists in the earth, the plants, the waters, stones, men, 
cuttle, and horses, and an .Avestan reference " to six fires which the Pahlavi 
tradition interprets as the fire in kings, the temple fire, and that of everyday 
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use, the fire in the body of men and beasts, the fire in plants, the fire of 
lightning, and the fire in the paradise of Ahura Mazdiih. Neither of those 
passages even suggests that fire is the essential principle of the universe, and 
the only other proof, the etymology of Brahman, is extremely far from con* 
vincing. Not a single passage is adduced in which Brahman normally or 
naturally denotes fire, and the transfer of meaning alleged is harsh and im¬ 
plausible, for the alleged j)arallel of rc and dhl is quite unproved. The whole 
theory in fact rests on the overestimation of the terms light {tejax or jyotia) 
applied to the self, individual or cosmic, and insistence on treating them as 
essentially material. We have to deal with an early stage of intellectual effort, 
and with the great dinieulty of expressing the nature of the self in anything but 
material terms, as well as with the fact that the Brahman is not an abstraction. 
It is something which embraces all, and whif'h is manifested in the warmth of 
the body and in the heat of the sun. But it is manifesttnl also in the breath 
of man and in tlie wind, and it is to exaggerate one element out of all propor¬ 
tion to find the fundamental reality in fire, e\ en wlien that fire* is deenu'd to lx* 
endowed with intelligence, and therefore to be mueli more tiian merely 
material. 

In the proeess of evolution of the conception of Brahman an imj)ortant 
part is jdayed by the identification of the Brahman and jjrhaspati, ‘ the lord 
of jirayer': he is in tfie later [leriod of the Bralimanas always regarded us 
the Puroliita of tlie gods, as their Brahman priest in the technical sense of the 
term and also ns th(‘ Brahman itself,^ an idea which is oi'ten expressed. Now 
Brhaspati is the depository of great power already in the Bigveda, and this 
clement undoubtedly aided th(‘ conception of the Brahman to obtain great 
prominence. This ])rominenee as usual takes the form of identification with 
many diverse things, such as sjH’ceh and truth and holy order, Bta,’^ as the 
wind into which the live deities, sun, moon, fire, lightning and rainall enter and 
from which they emerge,^ ns the hreatlis,* and often as the sun.^ In the latter 
aspect th(‘ Brahman apjienrs ns the firstborn of the day, and perhaps also as 
the firstborn of the wlude creation, a conception vhieii places it on a lower 
plane than the final reality. The tendency is, however, more and more to 
place the Brahman on that plane: us we liave seen, Brajapati, who at first 
is the superior of and the creator of the Brahman, as the holy writ, hceamc 
identified with the Brahman, as is often expressly stated in the Bnllimanas, 
and is at last p!aee<i below the Brahman as a metajiliysieal principle. With 
this view wc attain to the conception of Brahman S\ ayambhu,® the Brahman 
which exists of itself and wliich is regarded as being the cause of the universe, 
in wliich it sacrifices itself in the usual parallelism of the world and the 
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sacrifice, the ground of the continued existence of the universe, and the 
source into which on death things return. Hence we meet the idea that by 
correct sacrifice a man may succeed in obtaining community of life and abode 
with the Hrahman, or by right study of the Veda avoid repeated death and 
attain identity of essence with the Brahman.* The further step is taken to 
apply to the Brahman the attribute of taking the place of the highest god, 
Prajfipati or Vijvakarman of the Bigveda, and this is duly done in the 
Taittiriya Brahmaria.* The Atharvaveda ® in its own peculiar way recognizes 
the same idea in its explanation of the Brahman and the Brahmacarin, the 
Brahman student, as the highest of beings. 

The final step to be taken in the conception of the Brahman was to identify 
it with the Atman,* which, from another point of view in the Brahmanas, 
attains the position of representative of the unity of the world, and this step 
is partially taken in the Taittiriya Brahmana,* where the Brahman and the 
omnipresent Atman arc identified, and the self of man, as it seems, is stated to 
be the mode of finding the Atman, while knowledge of it frees from contamina¬ 
tion by works, and the same idea oeeurs in the ^atapatha Brfdimana.* Both 
these passages, however, are clearly transitional to the period of the I’panisads, 
and mark the end of the reflections of the Bnihmanas before the new views 
were definitely accepted. 

Apart from the most imjirobablc etymology', suggested by llcrtcl, which 
has been discussed above, there is, as we have seen, no ground to find more in 
the word than, in the first jilace, jirayer, and the development which it 
undergoes is in all probability to be attributed to the growth of the importance 
of the prayer in the mind of the priest, not in the realization of the subjective 
nature of prayer as the striving towards the divine, which is in reality the 
human, will. The Brahman is, therefore, rather a conception of the ritual and 
of religion, not a psychological principle, and it is in my opinion impossible 
to accept the view of Deussen,’ that the Atman is evolved from the Brahman 
by developing the coneeption of the subjective clement, which lay in the 
latter. The coneeption of the Brahman and the Atman is late, and has 
every appearance of being a syncretism * due to the fact that the two c.\prcs- 
sions had by diverse ways come to be regarded as expressions for the same 
thing, the highest reality and unity of the universe, and the history of the 
Atman suggests that it had from the first an independent existence. This view 
is certainly strengthened by the fact that the opinion of Dcussen is based 
to some degree on a new etymology, which he suggests for that word : in 
place of the root an, ‘ breathe ’, at, ‘ move ’, or ar blow ’, and connexion 

with the Greek liT/ius, airfiyi', and Germanic aium, aedhm, he suggests that 
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it is a highly abstract word derived from the roots a seen in aham, ‘ I and ta, 

‘ this so that it denotes ‘ this I,’ the self, which in duo course is felt to l>e 
the final expression possible for the ultimate fact of existence, arrivtxl by 
stripping away the various coverings which envelop the ultimate reality, the 
covering of the body, the covering of tlie mind, the co\'cring of the inlelleet. 
This view he supports, not merely by the undoubted ditliculties * in tlic 
explanation of the form Atman, and of tlie corresponding form in the Higvrtla, 
without the d, but also by the suggestion that the develojmient of mcanir\g 
assumed from ‘wind’, in which sense it is found only four times in the Rigveda, 
to ‘ self ’ is more dillicult than the development of meaning which his own 
ctjTnology would gi\ e. Thus he thinks from ‘ tliis I ’ could easily spring 
the view of the body in contrast to the outer world, and thence the trunk in 
contrast to the limbs, and on the other hand the sense of the soul in opjxisition 
to the body, and real being in op})ositioii to unessential things. The possibility 
of such an etymology must, howeviT, be denied : without prettmding that 
the problems of tin* relation of Atman andTman is easy, or tluit the etymology 
is certain, the fact remains that the word does moan ' wind ' in the Uig^■(•da,’ 
that the normal use (jf it there is ‘breath of life’, and that the meaning 

* w’ind ’ is hanler to deduce from ‘breath’, than lire lersa, and that to 
deduce either ‘ wind ’ or ‘ breatli ’ from the eoneeption of ‘ this I' is extremely 
dillicult. 

The real history of Atman seems then to be that from the meaning ‘ wind ’ 
sprang early up that of ‘ the breath ’: thence came the meaning ‘ selfas 
when it is said of Surya tliat he is the self of that ^vhieh stands and move's.^ 
Tlien wC have the use of the self as a rctlexive iiroiuum, and the use as meaning 
the body,^ an idea which is clearly intended wlien it is eontras((‘d with Prana, 
‘ the breath ’ : the meaning ‘ trunk as opposed to limbs, is an easy develo})- 
ment from this sense. lint the sense ‘breath’ or ‘self’ is alscj ea}mble of 
being understood in more abstract ways, and wc, therefore, find Atman used 
to denote the essential nature of a thing : this use is already found in the 
Itigvcda where the nature of tlie breath, the blood, the self of the earth, is 
put as a question, and similarly we hear of the self of the disease Yaksma,^ 
of all beings, and the adjective dtindiivant, ‘ jiossessing existence’.'* Jlut of 
much more inqiortanee is the development of the use of the word to denote the 
self of man in direct distinction from the members of his body and his body 
itself: it must be admitted that the use is far from common in the Vedie 
literature, but twice in the Atliarvaveda ® the (Muitrast of Atman with breath 
and body seems clearly intended, and the same thing must be admitted for 
two passages in the V^^tapatha,^" in which either one or ten breaths arc set over 

’ Bloumfifkl, AJI*. xvi. 42!. viii. 7. 211, itc. 
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against the self. Further, it seems that efforts were being made to define the 
self either as mind or as consciousness, V'ijftana.^ 

The development of the meaning of Atman was accompanied by the 
development of the conception of the relation of the Atman of the universe and 
the Atman of the individual. The comparison of the macrocosm and the 
microcosm had been familiar from the time of the Kigveda,* where the cosmic 
PuruMi clearly closely allied to the individual man. In the case of Purusa, 
however, under that name wc do not find that the conception of his Atman 
was developed : of the individual man we have the question asked, later at 
least, wlmt is left after his members are dispersed by death ; but, though it 
might ha\'e been expected that this problem would have been posed in the 
ease of Purusa, there is no evidence that this was ever done. The reference to 
the cosmic Atman seen by Deussen ^ in a passage of the Taittirlya Prahmana ^ 
is as shown above too doubtful to found any argument ujion : if the cosmic 
Atman is really deliberately meant, it is very strange that the scries of identi¬ 
fications of maeroeosni and mieroeosiu should not end there, but should 
proceed to the abode of the Atman in the heart, the heart in the man, the man 
in the immortal, and the immortal in the Praliman. More im])ortant is the 
reeognitioji of the Atman as cosmic in the Alliarvaveda, as the conclusion of 
the second Skamblia hymn.^ 

In the ease of Prajfipati, the (levelof)m(‘nt of the conception of the Atman 
is very clear: the creator eiiters, in the view f>f tlu^ Higveda^* and of all 
sul)se(pient texts, into the creation with his s])irit, and the terms now used 
in the late works, the Taittirlya Aranyaka ’ and the Tadeva section of the 
Vajasaneyi Saihhita,^ are that he enters witli the self into the self. It is 
needless to press the exact force of these words : it is sudieient to note that 
they obviously haul themselves to the view of the identity of the cosmic self 
with the self of man. The actual expression of this identity is found only 
oeeasionally and in l.ate texts such as the Taittirlya Aranyaka* and the 
(,'ivasahikal])a section of the Vajasaneyi Saiiihitfi,^’' both works which are of 
the latest }>eriod of the Hrahmana e])och and closely anal{»gous to Upanisads, 
wliile the identilieation of the Atman and the Brahman is also, as we liavc seen, 
confined to texts of the most developed stratum of Brahmana pliilosophy. the 
Taittirlya Bri'ilimaua anti the (,’atapatha Brfdmiana,^* in either case in late 
chapters. 

t)f other expressions of the inner nature of man, Uie Purusa is of no very 
serious importance for tlie ])hiloso])hy of this cpoeli : lie is indeed mentioned 
in two sections of the Vajasaneyi Saiiihita. the I'ttaranarayana and the 
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Ta<Jcva, in which he is identified with Prajapati, and with Brahman, ensouls 
nature, is before but is also produced by the gods, is the source of time and is 
without limit in space ; moreover the cosmic and the individual self aj)pear 
to be identified, and we find the doctrine * that, as Anquctil du Perron expresses 
it, * Quiscpiis Dcum intelligit Deus fit; ’ the inspired seer can bt'come 
identical with the deity, entering with his own self into the self.* But, thougli 
the term Purusa is occasionally used as a vague expression for the human 
personality,® it is not destined to become in this peri(»d c^'er a very definite or 
clear conception. On the other liand the Brahmanas ha’se an important 
principle of existence to matcli witli the Atman, and one the prominence of 
which never disappears entirely in Indian ])hilosophy, tliongli the Sariikliya 
system seeks to diminish its place. This is the conception of tlie Prrina or tlie 
Pr&nas, ‘ breatli ’ or ‘ vital airs which achieves an im]K)rtanee denied to the 
older term Asu. 

The importance of the breath is due obviously to its connexion with the 
life of man or beast, and we lind in the (,’atapatha Biidunana ■* tlie <‘xpress 
statement that the ^ietim is the breath, since only wliile it breatlies is it a 
beast at all, and, when tlie lireath departs, it is a mere inert mass. But the 
term is naturally enough extended to other forms of the activity of life, the 
s])eeeh, the hearing, the sight, and the mind, and further in the Vedie view 
between the organ and the activity there was no \ cry clear distinction : •' the 
car is what hears and the liearing. the eye what sees and the sight, and so on. 
The numlier of the \ital airs is very \arious : tliey can be reckoned ]iretty 
much at jdeasure as two, three, live, seven, nine, twelve, thirteen, and so on. 
But nine are often mentioned : seven in the head and two below.'* 'fhe seven 
in the head are tiie mind, speeeli, the hreath itself, the two eyes and the two 
ears, and those below the organs of reproduetion and evacuation. But the 
seven can he reduced to live liy cminting the ears and eyes as one organ each, 
and from quite different points of view we lia\e six,’ two eyes, nostrils and 
cars, or two, Prana and I’druia, or three. Prana, l*dana, and Apana." These 


' Cl. W. II. 1 as int(T|)r< tt(l l»y Liiiilciiau, 
/.II. 1 . aa IT. Ills vii'u Ip. :{7. ti. 1) 
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vital airs arc repeatedly called the gods, Devas: they are produced from the 
ascending airs of I^rajapati with which he created the gods, and the view that 
these activities arc divine is a perfectly natural one from the point of view of 
Vedic religion, and it is quite unnecessary ^ to attribute the use of the term 
to the fact that no word for nature powers existed. 

The multitude of Pranas, however, rest upon a single Prana, which is some¬ 
times, it would seem, sought to be identified with mind, but normally is called 
the Mukhya Prana, the chief of the breaths. Its position appears clearly in 
a legend of creation in the ^’atapatha lirahmana.^ From the not-being arose 
the seven Pninas in the shape of the seven seers : they were kindled up by the 
Prana in the middle as Indra. whereu|)on they jiroduced the seven Purusas, 
whi<‘h again united themselves to one Purusa. The same priority of one 
Prana is elsewhere expressed by the relationship of it to the others as like that 
of Prnjapati to the gods.^ 

It was of course quite inevitable tlmt the et(Tnal eonqiarison of macrocosm 
and microcosm should here j>lay its part, and so. in point of fact, we find the 
relationship of the breath as the prineijde of life in man. and the cosmic 
IVana, which is tlie wind, asserted in the ^^atapatha llrrilimana."* Nor are 
there lacking evidences oi cfft)rts to make l^runa the one reality, as Atman was 
so made : J’nlna is identilied with l^rujajiati, and also the Atman, but these 
\ icws are late and isolated.^ Tlu* theosophy of the Atharva^'eda * with its 
cosmopolitanism. h()we\'cr, accepts the Prana readily as an expression of the 
imiversal. just as it aeee])ts the llrahman, and us it secs in the Atman llic same 
essence as the meaning of the universe.^ 

ji Ik The Theory of the Sacrifice 

Amid an inlinity of varied details the Ihrihmanas present a perfectly 
definite body of (jpinion as to the fundamental nature of the sacriliec." and in 
connexion w’ith the sacriliec of the gods, the Asiiras, the seers, and men. This 
theory is the most eharaeteristie and indejHMident j>art of the llnihmanas : 
in the speculations as to the unity of the universt* and the god in whom that 
unity finds exjiression, the Hri'dimanas are only inheritors of the speculation 
of the lligveda, but in the doctrine of the sacrifice they develop a theory 
which may have been held in germ at least in the age of the Rig\*eda. but which 
is not ex])ress('d there and which doubtless in considerable measure is a new 
creation. This is indicated by one fundamental fact: the sacrifice in the 
lln’ilunanas is a j)ieee of magie pure and simple : this is assuredly not the 
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attitude of the average seer of the hymns of the Rigveda. The turning into 
magic of the sacrifice is, we have seen, a conception whieh is secondary : the 
existence of magic as early as the sacrilice is one thing: the converting of 
what was originally a sacrifice into magic is, like the art of black magic, 
a subsequent development. 

In this theory of the universe there is mucli that cannot be called in any 
normal sense philosophical but taken as u whole it is impossible to deny the 
name of philosophy to an ordered view of the imi\erse. fully thought out, 
and within its fundamental limitations logical ami complete. 

The basis of the whole system is the identitication of the sacrifice with 
Prajupati, who is the creator par excellence. The exhaustion of l*rajApati on 
creation is the exhaustion of the sacrilice ; the work of creation is (‘arried out 
with the aid of the sacrifices of various kinds : the danger to whicli the 
creatures whom he creates are exposed from the jealous}' of the gods lias to be 
overcome by new sacrifices invented for them, for Agni. the Maruts, even f<»r 
Vanina. As the sacrifice, Prajapati is all creati\’c, the gods and the Asuras 
arise from lus upgoing and his descending breaths, from him are sprung men, 
the beasts, the plants and the trees, the minerals as well as tlie lu^acen and 
the earth and the mountains. Hut. while lie is the all-father, still his nature' 
as the sacrifice presents another relationship : he is father of Agni, but 
as the sa(Titice Agni recomjioses him and so is his father ; * and similarly 
with the gods as a wiiole. Moreover he is the creator of the sacrifice as 
well as the sacrifice : he invents rile after rite to aiil the gods in tlieir 
struggles with the Asuras, and he was the first to invent the words used 
in the sacrifice and its varied forms. Moreover tfie saerific(' is not only 
Prajajiati, but, as lie is the first to sacrifice, so lie is the first victim to lie 
offered." lie gave himself to the gods, and when lie did so lie created a 
counterpart of himself in the form of the .sacrilice, and thus he rcd('('med 
his life from the gods. Vet again, as the first to sacrifice, he is the first to 
win tin; reward of sacrilice and to ascend to the sun,“ 

Prajapati is not merely the creator of luings, but he reduces them to order 
from their confusion by entering them with form, Unpa, and name, Numan.^ 
The same feat is accorded to the Hrahmaii by aiujlher text, and the form is 
identified with mind and the name willi sjX'ech.^ Tliese two figure in a contest 
for priority, the mind elaiming that sjiei'ch is but an imitation of it, while 
speech lavs stress on the fact that it gives means of expression and communica¬ 
tion. Hut Prajapati decides, in favour of the mind, a struggle which is con¬ 
stantly taken up again in the Ujianisads, and whicli has a famous parallel 
in the Homan legend of the contest of the members and the stomach.” Speech, 
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however, remains of value and aid to Prajapati, and encourages him when he is 
in doubt or is wearied ; he sends her forth to be revealed as the earth, atmo¬ 
sphere, and sky ; she is his bride, to bear creation.' She forms, therefore, a 
ground of contest between the gods and the Asuras: the gods win her by 
inducing the sacrifice to make overtures to her:' again the gods obtain by the 
offer of her the Soma from the Gandharvas: she brings back the Soma, and 
the two sides seek to retain her: the Gandharvas recite the Veda, the gods 
dance and sing and win her foolish heart by these base means. Again she 
flics from them and enters the wood, but the gods find her and she curses the 
wood for delivering her up : the trees, however, distributed her in the drum, 
the lute, and other places.’ At another time she is wroth with the Afigirases 
who prefer Surya to her as a saerifleial fee, and leaves the gods, remaining 
in the space between them and the Asuras and becoming a lioness,’ She is, 
howe\ cr, won over. Tlic distinction of speech was aeeomjdishcd by Indra in 
return for a fourtli part of the .Soma ; one ipiarter only is distinct, the other 
jiarts are the siieeehes of the beasts, the birds, and inscets.’ Among men the 
speech is best in the country of tlie Kuru-Paficulas, and tlie .\suras and 
barbarians alike talk n bad speech.* 

To the other gods the sacrifice stands in a slightly different relation : 
Vismi indeed is often identified with the saerilice, hut this idea, though im- 
liortant, and doubtless an e.xpressioii of the high standing in the pantheon of 
that god, is not in all probability much more than a recognition of this im¬ 
portance. ViMiu plays no very great part in the theosophy jiroper. The 
gods are, like the Asuras. children of I’rajfipati, but, though born of the nobler 
part of the god, are yet iu physical strength weaker: they are. however, 
superior in seieiiee, and by their knowledge of the saeriliee they can defeat 
their rivals. They are essimtiallv in the control of the saerilieer : the seers can 
even seize and hold them fast, for desiiile their jiossessiou of more than one 

body they can be jiresent at only one rite at a time. Kutsa holds Indra by 

cords ; l.uya taunts the god who breaks free, but Kutsa with a new Suinan 
brings him back : a later version of the legend, however, allows of the division 
of the god into his (lerson and his greatness.' The saeriliee or the threefold 
knowledge, which is the essence of the saeriliee, is the essence of the gods. The 
gods are lovers of the recondite," eompaet of truth, but the truth is nothing but 
exactness in the rites and the formulae of the saeriliee. To the saeriliee they 
owe the glory and iiower w hich is theirs, and, what is far more im|iortant, their 
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immortality,' which they gain by the sacrifice : they are ever represented as 
being in fear of death, or Yama, or the ender, the year, death, Prajapati. 
Over the question of immortality they have desperate struggles with the 
Asuras, whom the fatapatha often, and the Paheavin^a once, make their 
elder brothers : in one case the gotls were being steadily killed because ^"usna, 
the Asura, had in his mouth the ambrosia, wliich Indra as an eagle stole from 
him, thus depriving his breath of the power to re\’ive tJie smitten Asuras,"* 
The struggle with the Asuras repeats itself in innumerable forms: in one case 
Indra metamorphizes himself irito a female jackal, and runs thrice round, 
winning the earth:® more famous is the use of Vi.snu, tlie saerifieo, as a 
dwarf to accomplish the winning of tlic earth from the Asuras,^ or more 
directly the three citadels of the Asuras, of iron, silver, and gohl in tlic three 
worlds, arc overthrown by tlie ])erformancc of the Tpasad ceremonies.^ 
The gods also by the use of the now- and full-moon saeriliees force the Asuras 
to abandon the half month of waning moon, whicli they had occupied.’^ 

In the struggle the .sacrinec plays a constant part: the gods arc often 
aided by advice from Prajapati. and they ajiply tliemseivcs to severe p<‘nanees 
to bring about victory, but tl\e tleeisive tiling in their favour is their knowledge 
of the correct mode of offering : the Asuras put tlie bricks in the lire altar 
with the mark below,’ in the jinhminarv rites they shave first the hair, then 
the beard, tlien the arm-jiits : “ tliey offer a white victim Iku'ii of a black 
mother,*' and tlieseerrors are fatal. They try magic Imt without success. Tlie 
gods on tlieir jiart cajole the chaplains of the demons, ^'anda, Marka, and 
I’eanas, and are willing to break faith for victory : they detach the Haksa.ses 
from tlie Asuras by promi.se of cijual shares of the spoil, and they refuse them 
any share at all.*" They defeat the Asuras l>v the inability of tlie latter to llm! 
a feminine for the word five,*' hut more often tliey Jiave to figlit liard battles. 
One story shows the Asuras staking to build a lire altar to reacli the heaven : 
Indra disguises liimself, is allowed to ])ut on a brick, and. when it is all but 
linished. lie drags it iiway with llu' result tliat the altar falls.*- K\ en, liowevcr, 
within the divine family there are (lisagreemeiits : tlie ancient Sadhya gods 
seem to have vanislied Inmi inijiortanec,*^ but the Adityas and tlie Afigirases 
are bitter rivals. Hero, again, however, the value of knowledge of the saerilice 
is the most inqiortant thing of all, and the Adityas are siijierior by far in this 
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and reach heaven before the Afigirases, who have to serve them in place of 
being served by them. The same defective knowledge in the Angirases leads 
them to require teaching from Nabhanedistha, for which they have to pay 
dearly, and drives them to eom])romiscs with the Fathers.^ 

The sacrifice is, however, the source of disagreement among the gods; 
the advantages of it are far too great to allow of the gods being content to 
share equally, and we hear that Visnu, recognized as the first of the gods by 
reason of his sacrificial skill, makes himself hated for his pride, and the gods 
induce the ants to gnaw through his bowstring, so that his head is carried 
away.® Even when, at a session in Kuruksetra, it had been agreed to share the 
glory of the sacrifice, when it is attained by Soma,® he a])propriates it, and 
Indra readily destroys Namuei, when he finds that he can do so by stretching 
the words of his oath. The several residences of the gods is exclusive ; they 
do not \ i.sit one another. They race one another for shares in the offering, and 
Indra and V'ayu bear off the first jilaecs. 

The danger from the Asuras drii es tlie god.s to close union ; they find that 
they must lun’e mutual eonfidenee, and the)’ make a pact depositing their 
Ixidies with yarima. on the understanding that he who \ iolates it shall not be 
reunited with his forms.* They are further compelled to resort to monarchy : 
they eho.se Varima. Agni. or Soma, as king, hut finally they perform the great 
eonseeration of Indra : the All-gods sers e as heralds, the water of consecration 
is poured on by I’rajapati, the Vasus assist at the east, the Itudras in the south, 
the. Adit\as at the vest, the All-gods at the north, the Sadhyas and Ajityas 
in the centre, the .Maruts and the Angirases at the zenith.-'’ 

Despite the relations of the gods with the sacrifice, the sacrifice is by no 
means alwa)’s loyal to them : it flees from them, taking now the form of 
Visnu, now that of a Suparna liird, now that of a horse, or of a black antclojic. 
Nor havi’ the gods ever learned tlie whole art of sacrifice, even as men have not 
had it revealed to them ; they jtick U|> fragments of it. from time to time. They 
may even hate to seek knowledge from the lisis such as the snake seer, 
Arhuda Isadravct'a. 

The iilaee of the seers is in view of their relation to the sacrifice one of great 
importance : they are the means liy which in the normal ease men secure the 
essential know ledge of the ritual, and they are often indebted to the gods for 
it: Nodhas is taught a Sfirnan tiy tliem in reward for his learning. They even 
declare that (,'iyu .i^ngirasa was entitled to call the Fatlicrs ‘ my children ’ 
owing to his knowleilge of the ritual, as in the Atharva\ cda the seer may by 
insight win the jiosition of father of his father. The Vaikhanasas, the seers, 
whom Ilahasyu Devamalimiue slew at Munimarana, were revi\ ed by Indra, 
and the same god revit ed I'lmgu Sauyravasa, whom his royal master Kutsa 

‘ TB. ii. 1.1.1. ■ T.S. vi. 2. 2. 1, 2 I MS. iii. 7. 10 ; fU- iii- 
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had killed for persisting in the worship of Indra.* Atri, on his part, saves the 
sun from the grip of the Asura Svurbhanii» the darkness disappearing as 
a succession of variously coloured sheep,* and Bharadvjlja warns the gods of 
the presence of the Asuras in the Ukthns, and so saves them.* Vasistha con¬ 
strains tlic god Indra to show himself to him in bodily j)resenec, and Indra 
must agree.* Kven if the gods seek to keep, as they soniotiines do, knowledge 
from the seers, the latter triumph: they recognize that the gods have put 
the sacrificial post in upsidedown, and they find tlie Nigadas ni\d Praisns, which 
they had at first omitted. The seer also can rely on the gods to eimble hin\ to 
convince men of liis seerkood : Ka\‘asa Ailusa, dc*spis(‘(i i)y ()tlier priests, 
is shown to be a seer by the conduct of the Sarasvati, whicli j)ays him reverence 
by floM'ing round him : ^ Vatsa walks triumphant tliroiigh tiic iirc, wlicn his 
claim is disputed by Mcdlialilhi.'^ 

The mode of traiismission of the knowledge of the rites explains wiiy the 
ceremonial can be altered in imjxirtant detail : the tradition is not established, 
and the theologians can discuss details even with royal personages, sueli as 
Janaka and A(,*vaj)ati Kaikeya. We are actually told of j>oints on wlvieh the 
great Yajhavalkva held ofiinions differing from the normal, imt wliieh lie did 
not carry into effect.^ 

In its aspect towards men the sacrifice is identical with the saerifieer, and 
it is identical also with tlie gods and with Prajapali. The saeritiee is essen¬ 
tially e(»inmensurate with men, and the eonelusion is not doubtfully drawn 
that the saerifiee should lie the sa(;rifioe of man liimself: * he owes debts, to 
the Fathers to ]>rodtiee a son, to the seers to recite the sacred texts, to men 
ill the sliajK' of hospitality, and to the gods he owes himself, just as Prajapati 
offered u[) liimself. Tlu* eonelusion would, therefore, appear to be that the 
perfect form of saerilice slioiild l>e suicide, but sueli an idea is not mentioned 
in tlie text of tlie Hnllimanas, whellier or not it existed tluai,^ as it in a sense 
ecTtainly did in the Puddhist and .Iain period. The idea, however, in its less 
developed form is exjiressed in various ways ; llie saj) wliieli is llu* ess(“nce of 
sacriliee is first iu man, then it passes on to the other victims, the horse, the 
ox, tlie sheep, the goat, and even into tlie rice, whieli is thus not iu itself 
worthy of sacrifice, but is still full of the sup of sacriliee.*’^ Again the consecra¬ 
tion gives man a new and divine life, but it also means the handing over of his 
old body to the gods as an offering : this offering is not, liowever, performed : 
it is redeemed by the offering U) tlie \ ietiin to Agni and Soma, which follows, 
and of that victim one view is that the iiuin slioiild not eat, since it is a 

‘ PB. xiv. -1. 7 ; 0. 8. ® l'I3. xiv. «. « ; cf. tlie later text, J13. iii. 
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redemption of his own body.* The human sacrifice is also permitted, not as 
suicide, but as a substitute for oneself, but this is a doctrine which has no 
direct support in the Urahnianas, and may be a very late conception. The 
offering of man in the rite of the piling of the fire altar is recorded, but the 
sense of the redemption of the self is not there pressed, though it receives a 
classical form in the legend of ^unahyepa, who is to serve as a substitute for 
the offering of the king's son. Here, however, the motive of sacrifice is an 
ordinary ease of the s ow of some precious object to a god. 

At the same time the saeriliee involves the death of the god in the form of 
the Soma * or the s ietim. In the former ease every effort is made to conceal 
the fact of death from the god : he is assured that he is being pounded, 
not for the sake of his death, but to attain the overlordship of the metres : 
or again one thinks, as one takes up the pressing stone, of one’s enemy, and 
llnis kills him and not the innocent Soma.’ The seller of the Soma is treated 
witli insult and blows as an evil man, and the Soma himself is accorded the 
guest reeejition, as he mos es to his death in the ritual. These remarks, how- 
escr, show clearly enough no serious or real feeling for the death of the god ; 
they are ))roduets of s|)eeulation, not of dee|) religious eonvietion. 

The saeriliee itself is su|)posed to undergo a perpetual series of deaths, and 
of coming again to life : in the etymology of the lirfdimanas it is born through 
movement, hence it is yah-jn, which is as much as ynjhu.* The saeriliee is the 
eater, lor it li' es on all creatures,'' hut at the same lime it is the universal prin- 
ei|)le of life,” The libation offered in the lire is the life of the gods ; the e.ating 
ol the oblation by the priests is the life of men : the ])laeing of the Nrira(;ahsa 
Clips on the oblation bolders is the life of the Fathers. Aforetime, indeed, the 
gods and t he nn-n and I he Fathers used to enjoy tin* saeriliee together, and still 
they do so, but the difft renee is that the gods and the Fathers are no longer 
seen by the mortal eyes,* The gods dejiend essentially on the saeriliee : Indra 
is hungry, and goes and asks for a gift: courtesy is due to them, and, therefore, 
when they are on the next day to receive the saeriliee, men do not eat but fast, 
since it would be discourteous to antiei|)ate the feeding of the guests, who have 
been invited. The gods are so anxious for the offering that they consider 
eagei'ly whether they are to receive the saeriliee, or if it is to go to others. 
They know beforehand the intention of man, for he resolves with his mind, 
thence the knowledge goes to the breath, thence to the wind, and the wind 
wafts to the gods the news of the intention,” 

The gods, desjiite their close relations to men," and their interest in the 

' TS. Vl. 1. 11. (i : .\H. ii. !l ; Kii. X, :J ; “ (,'1!. XIV. 3. 2. ] ; iii. (1. 2. 2.j. 

(,'H.iii.a. r. 21 : m.T. 1.3. ’ (,11, ni. 0.2. 2(1. 

' TS. vi, (1. 7.1 ; MS. IV. 7. 2 ; (,'H. iii, 1). 4, " yil. in. 4. 2. 0, 7. The first eoincr wins 

2; iv.3, t. I ; ,Ml. in. 32. 2. Imlni, who has favourites, PU. ix. 4. 
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sacrifice, regard men with some degree of dislike and suspicion ; there was 
even a time when men and gods lived together, but the gods were wearied and 
disgusted with the demands of men, who used always to ask them for wimt 
they wanted sans phrase,' and therefore departed from the earth. It is 
the gods who have given men the evils of sleep, sluggishness, anger, hunger, 
love of dice and of women.* The Hbhus, admitted indml into the society of 
the gods, are disliked because of their human odour.* Many are the desires 
adopted by the gods to prei’cnt men following them into their immortality ; 
thev sueeced in so far that an agreement with the god of death secures that 
men shall not attain immortality with their bodies.* On the other hand men 
ever strive to imitate the gods and adopt in the sacrifice the habits of the gods, 
that especially of preferring the right side for tlie eommeneemeid of all rites 
as opposed to the left, which men are said to favour: the dillerenees are of 
absurd detail.* 

The aim of the sacrifice is the world of heaven ; the saeriliee is the shij) 
which bears the saerifieer to that world, and the Hrhat and Hathantara 
Samans are the two rudders of the ship, which bears th<- saerilieer to the 
desired bourne. From another point of view the saerilieer mounts to the 
hcai cn : he does this by the special mode of recitation adopted ; first he 
performs the text jireseribcd, pausing at each ipiarter verse, thus attaining this 
world; then by half verses, attaining the atmos])here; then by three- 
ipiarter verses, attaining the heaven ; and then he says the whole verse, thus 
winning firmly the sun. If, however, he st,o|)s here, then he will deliiiitely lose 
the world of earth, and the saerifieer is not prepared to enjoy immortalits', 
until he has lived a full life : so he nwerses the process, and returns to earth 
.ag.ain. The same idea appears in the three steps of \ isnii, which the saerifieer 
steps and thus wins the way to the heaven, but he also must take care to 
(Icstriid jifrain/’ 

For tlio prif.st ft very important rule must be noted : the saerifiee, as we 
have seen, (lies eternally, and is eternally renewed, but this renewal must be 
eonditioned by the pivin<: of the tees to the priests: the saeriliee poes to 
heaven, the tee aeeonipanies it, and by holding tast to tlie fe(‘ the saerifie(‘r 
jroes also.^ The man who saenliees, without j^iviiif; lees, is reserved for 
a dread fate : on him the Ajityas wipe off the sin which was eoni- 
munieated to them, when Indra slew the three-headed son of Tvasti, 
Vi^'varupa.® 

It is not only, liowever, by tlie saeriliee proper that the saerifieer attains 
the gods : tlie eonseeration is a process hy wiiieii he is given new liirlli, and 
becomes an embryo, Ids actions and his clothing being based on tlie comparison 
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of him with such an embryo. His ordinary body, on the other hand, as we 
have seen, becomes an offering to the gods or by the gods. He himself is now 
in a state of extraordinary power, being filled with the sacrifice : if men cat his 
food, they take a third of any evil in him, those who speak ill of him a third, 
and the ants who bite him a third.^ 

The motive wliich induces the saerificer to sacrifice and to undergo the 
painful self-torment, which is necessitated by the rite of consecration, is the 
possession of faith, wiiich the Kausitaki Bruhmar.ia * declares to be the source 
of the abiding character of the sacrifice. Now faith is clearly allied to truth, 
and precision or truth is intimately associated with actual sight, as opposed 
to mere hearing : the primtiplc* of the Brahmanas ])laccs sight as the highest 
source of truth.“ Faith in the sacrifice by gods and men is attained only by 
liiin who sacrifices with faith.* Faith is, therefore, necessary in the sacrifice 
and also in the ])ricst: if Vatsa{)ri Bhfdandana was at first deJioimecd as a 
iliicf by the seers, they were confuted by his winning faith thro\igh dis¬ 
covering the ]>roper rit e.^ A \'cry odd story tells of the cows : * tliey started 
a session for the j)urpose of obtaining horns: they received them after ten 
months, but sonic, not satisfied, not showing true faith, insisted on completing 
the y(‘ar, where tlu-y won rich food, but lost tlicir horns. Brhaspati, the 
priest of the gods, wins tlicir faith by his discovery of the proper ritual.’ 
The saerificer must realize, if he is to ])rosper, tlie fixed truth of the rule that 
the gods reeeive the offering and he the benediction a(;eompanying it.*^ 

The importance of faitli is such that it renders the gods of no im])ortanee, 
for the man who has faith realizes that the saeriliee produces its results with¬ 
out need of the gods. Atri is one of those whose d(*ity is faith, (,'iaddliadeva : 
wlien he is in need lu* does not apj>eai to hea\cn. but invents tiic ])ro|)er rite 
and disjioses of liis disabilities.* Tlie first father of men, Manu himself, is the 
believer in faith par cxirlli'iHr : his one aim is the saeriliee : witli Ida as ins 
daughter he rej)Ooi)les tlie world after the deluge, and lie continues his long 
course of sacrifices even down to the }>oint that he is anxious to saeriliee his 
own wife at the bidding of tlic demons, Trsta and Varutri, and has to be 
prevented from doing so by Indra, who induces liim to let her go, when the 
fire had already been carried round Iut as a preliminary to the slaughter. But 
one version actually attribute's to him the performance of tlic sacrifice at the 
suggestion of Kilata and .Ikuli, tlie Asura priests.” This faith in the sacrifice 
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is encouraged by the long accounts given of the men who flourished by the use, 
and by the still longer lists of things, which by the sacrifice can be achieved 
automatically for men by the priests. 

The need of faith is the more obvious in that the sacrificer at the sacrifice 
is hopelessly given up into the hands of the priests. He can by manipulation 
deprive him of his senses, of his life, of his wealth, of his kingdom ; if ho 
thinks of him as he says the Vasat call, lie hurls upon him the thunderbolt 
which is contained in that call. The situation is r(‘})eate(lly (le^•elopcd that 
the sacrificer may be hated by the priest, and the ])ricst is then instructed how 
to ruin him : the idea that this is wrong is absolutely derided. Hut, even if 
the priest is honest, the saeriliee is a dread thing, a dangerous wild beast, 
which must be jiropitiatcd : the gods themselves suffered terrible mischief 
by imprudence : Pusan's teeth were knocked out, Savitr's hands cut off to be 
replaced witli golden ones, and Hhaga lost his eyesiglit.^ Tlie ])riest Hhfdla* 
veya made an error in the .saeriliee : he fell and broke his arm.- Asfidhi 
Sau(,Tomateya thought fit to substitute heads picked uj) anywhere for tlie live 
heads of Uie victims to be slain at the building of the lire altar, and paid f<n- it 
by his life.'* The jiriest is, therefore, a person, wlio lias difiieult tasks to 
perform, and whose ser\ iees should not be despised : the effect of any offc'r- 
ing is definite and precise, and it is idle to seek success in any haphazard 
manner. 

The reward of the saeriliecr for his efforts is, in the long run, one in the 
world to come : he may gain many desired things by tlie sacrifice and its 
manipulations in the present life, but tliese things are incidentals in the main 
offerings, a point in which they distinguish tliemselves from the occasional 
offerings, and from magic jicrformanees gcuierally. The sacrifice is reduced in 
a sense to mere magic by tlie priests, but it is a ])erformanee wliieh, unlik(* 
a magic rite or an offering set on foot for some definite object, must be per¬ 
formed regularly, and in it the profit aeijnired in this life is incidental, while 
the essential reward lies in the world to come, lint tliis reward of immortality 
there is not to be construed in the sense that man should seek by an early death 
to obtain the world to come: on t he contrary, in that world liis place will be the 
better, the longer he lives: it is the aim of man luit merely to achieve im¬ 
mortality, as eternal lii’e hereafter, but aKo the full age of a hundred years, 
which is the allotted span of man. Those wh(t die under twenty years of 
age by a weird conception attain as their abode the days and tlie nights, tliose 
under forty the half months, those under sixty the months, those under eighty 
the seasons, those under a hundred tlie year, and tliose over a hundred years 
the boon of immortality.^ The op])osite of immortality is the repeated death, 
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Punarmrtyu,' of which men are in deep fear. The idea is that the passing once 
through death is not enough : even after death, when man is in enjoyment 
of the precious boon of immortality, he may be robbed of it, and have once 
again to face the terrors of dissolution, of which the Vedic Indian shows him¬ 
self most deeply afraid. The idea of a second death is, however, that of 
a second death in the future life, not of rebirth on earth and death in the 
ordinary sense, and the conception obviously could lend itself to the idea that 
the death might be not once only, but for numberless occasions : though the 
idea is actually found in the f ataj)atha Brahmana, where a distinction is made 
between those horn for immortality after death in the world to come, and 
those lM)rn after death only to fall again and again into the power of death,* 
ne\'erthelcss the ordinary eoneeption is merely that of a repetition of death. 
Moreover it must not be forgotten that this idea occurs in the later Brah- 
manas such as the Kausitaki and the (,'ataptttha.^ 

'J’he dead man. aeeording to the agreement made by llie gods with death, is 
not permitted to ei»ter into immortality with his mortal body, whic’h must be 
laid aside lirst. The way to the hea\’en despite that faet is even then not easy ; 
the Adityas ^ among otiiers seek to keep back those who aim at heaven, and 
in additioii tliere are en route two fires whieh try to burn up those whom they 
should burn, but let pass those whom they ought to let pass."' In what manner 
the discrimination is made nothing is said, and, as we have seen, there is no 
otli(‘r trace of tiie doctrine of a divine judgement in the Vedic literature. 
Beyond these jiowers, howe^'er, the dead is subject to the power of the sun, 
whieh is (U‘at)i : all creatures below it are subject to death, those above are 
free. The sun owes its position in the lieaven to the gods who established 
it tfiere, and keep it from falling away from its high place. Tlic sun indeed for 
a time did not ajipreciate the high honour thus paid: he returned to earth, but 
found it in tlie clutches of death : he therefore jiraised Agni, and won again 
his home in the iieaven.® The just men are the rays of the sun, and the con¬ 
stellations are approjiriated to those good men who go to the world of heaven.’ 

The dead, howe\ (T, do not always go to the gods : they may also go to the 
FatluTs, who dwell in the third hca\en. Tlie difference of the ways is not 
explained, and remains as mysterious as the Fatlu'rs themsch’cs. Of them 
(Inerse accounts arc gi\'en : tiiey arc the children of Ih'ajapati, born before 
the gods aiul after the .Asuras; they are the gods, who were slain in the fight 
with N’rtra, brought to life as the Fathers.^ Incorporeal, they are compared 
to mind.” as they cannot be seen. They correspond to the seasons, inter- 
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' X. 4. 3.10 ; cf. li. 3. 3. 7, 8. * PB. vi. 0. 19, 20. 
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mediate between the day, which is appropriate to man, and the year of the 
gods : they correspond to the world of the atmosphere which comes between 
the earth and the heaven, but their world is not there. With the gods they 
have been at variance : their chief Yama ^ used to deprive the gods of all that 
they had, until the inter\'ention of Prajapatiled tothesettlementofthedispnte. 
The gods arc compelled to share with the Fathers the saerifiee. To tlu ir 
worshippers they are a somewhat dreaded band : * they must be appeased by 
offerings of the fringe of one’s garment up to the age of fifty, and thereafter 
demand the offering of hair: their ap|)roach In tlic later i)eriod becomes 
closer and the need to buy off their demands by the redcmjjtion of oneself 
increases. When theyeomc, it is said the Fathers take a man or they give one.^ 
They are also to be honoured by the sacriliccr turning away his liead, when 
they come to cat, even as the |)rincc eats without the gaze of the j)eo[>le.* 
They receive offerings for many reasons,^ to prevent their bringing ileuth with 
them, to carry out the rule of following the usages of the gods who offennl to 
them, to show benevolence to those whom tlic gods recalled to life, to ele\'atc 
the sacrifiecr's own Fathers to a better world, and to make good the injuries 
which one inllicts on oneself by misconduct. 

Of quite special interest among these speculations is the theory of tlie 
piling of the sacred fire, which has peculiarities of its own and (les('r\ es, there¬ 
fore, special consideration.'^ The building ol‘ the lire altar, as we have seen, 
is no ordinary part of the ritual : it is not an essential j)art pcj'haps of any 
sacrifice at all, and it is perfectly ch'ar that the elaboration of the ]>erformatiec 
meant that it was one to be undertaken only occasionally, and then by a rich 
noblC'or prince or Hraliman. Tiic essence of the piling is ch-arly mystic: 
it has the j)urpose of carrying out in ritual form the essential act of tlie recon¬ 
struction of Prajapati, whose sacrifice as Purusa has resulted in the creation 
of the universe in all its parts. This sacrifice cannot b(‘ regarded as a single 
definite act in time : it is rather a constant process, and therefijre the dis¬ 
membered god must ever and again be renewed. The renewal is brought 
about by the reconstruction of Prajfipati in the shape of tin* lire altar. The 
mass of significant members connected in the ritual is noteworthy : tlie god 
himself is not merely identified with Purusa as is natural, hut he is identical 
with Agni as fire : tlic identification is carried out in detail: the fire altar is a 
year in building, and the fire-])an which the saerifieer has is fiir a year carried 
about by him. The bricks for tlie altar are prepared while preparation is made 


‘ MS. ii. 5. U. Oltrainare (L'hiatoire iks 
idccs ttkosophiqucH, i. 47, n. 1) thi^k^ 
that UV. X. 88. 15 (VS, xix. 47) refers 
to a hostility of god and mortals on 
one side and the Fathers on the other. 
Dut the passage is Iiopelessly oljeoure ; 
cf. xti. 8. 1.21 ; twlow, ( Imp. 2H, 
§ 11 : 01dcnl>crg’B note on UV. 1. c. 

* The idea that their existence is something 
10 [r,o.s. 32 ] 


(lreiini-hk(- ((,'H. xii. U. 2. 2, a false 
expliirmtiori of VS. xx. 10; cf. KT. 
VI. .5) iM s|>oriidie and uninipurtunl. 

» TB. 1 . ii. 10. 7. 

' TB.j.8. 10. 0 with comm. 

VB. ii. 1. 0. 8. 

* Uggelmg, SHE. xliii. pp. xv-xxvii ; 
Keith, Tailtirii/a Samhitd, i, pp. exxv- 
cxxviii ; (.)ldenl>erg, (iN. 1017, pp. 0 ff. 
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of the fire-pan. The altar is arranged to represent earth, atmosphere, and 
heaven, and the same arrangement is devised in the fire-pan. The relations 
between I’rajiipati and Agni arc not absolutely simple; Prajapati is the 
father of Agni, but also the son, since Agni restores him by the sacrifice, 
and the lire altar is the body of Agni, through which Prajapati is built up. 
Agni is also the child ol' the waters—which in their turn arc created by Praja- 
])ati--and in the fire altar there is laid at the liottom a lotus leaf from which 
Agni is born. 'J'he bird shape of the fire altar is also often referred to as well 
as 1,he mortal shape ; the bird shape is clearly eimnected with the myth of 
Agni in lightning form bringing down the Soma from the sky : the Soma, 
nioreoi’er, as the sacrifice par r.rvallcnrc, is, as was ines’itable, identified with 
I’raj.apati. The bird altar has, however, another ns])ect : the bird is to fly 
to the sky as the sacrifice, and with tlie bird the .s.acrificer who is identified 
with Prajapati is to .attain the sky.‘ In the jiiliiig of the altar the symbolism 
s carried oof, in the form of the gold disk, a symbol of tlic sun, which is placed 
over the lotus, and over which again is )>laccd the golden image of a man, 
above whom lie in t he first, third, and fifth layers of the pile the three naturally 
jicrl'oratcd bricks, representing the three worlds, through which the golden 
man ran lireathe, and through wliieh the saerifieer must rise to the sun. The 
symbolism is effeetii e : the ideas of the sun. the god Agni. the all-creator, and 
the saerifieer, as identieal, and the nature of the s.aerifiee as leading to the 
world of heaven, are as ellieiently ])rodneed by the ritual, as can be well 
eoneeix'ed. 

Tbe ritual as it is seen in the te.\ts of the lilaek Vajiirveda does not seem 
to go beyond thesi* eoneeptions, but the (,‘atapatlia lirrihmana in the tenth 
book.- doubtless a later addition to the text, which deals with the secret ofthe 
fin*, der'elops the theme mori* philoso|)hiealiy. Prajapati is the \'ear. for he 
is essentially, as tlie creator, time, and the year is at once the symbol of time, 
and the period in which the working of nature eoiiijiletes a round, and eoni- 
nieiiees again. The year of the |iiling of the altar, and the earrying of the 
firi' in the fire-pan by the saerifieer. has been already mentioned : the vear 
is symbolie also of birth : .\giii must be borne for a year in the fire-]ian before 
he is brought to life as the fire on the altar itself. In the acts of e.arrying him 
in the jian the saerllieer takes Agio into himself and in the fullnessof time he 
brings him forth from hini.self, in aeeordanee with the doctrine that the fathi-r 
of .Agni is Praj.spati, the .s.aerilieer himself. Put the fact that Praja]iati is 

‘ Oldt’iilicrx; (htv. vtt.) Iiikcs tins ns tlu' take for ffraiilcil ; cf. Wullfser, l)n' 

rjssfJM'c ol tiu- nlp. liiit tlimiuh hf jiistK phtlu^njphischr (irundlaRf (i. alt. Hud- 

insisls nti till' lion-popular r Imrju'Ui ol' dliismiis. jip. ; below, Chap 28, 

Hu- belirf. he does not disprove the H. A (ioetnne of time us the ab.solutc 

VII w of l yiiciiiiy, Mhieii IS slron^di (//rfiAwux) i.s nieiitioiK'd, to In-rejected, 

supported 1\\ the Vainpntlin. in the ^'velMfvutura Upanisud. See 

' Ji. JJ and (J. 4. Till' lirnlininiias and the alsio Keith, Huildfiint Philoaophy, pp. 

I'panioads alike lia\e no really philo- 1011-8. 

sophie diseii»KU)ii oi I line Ailneh tlu'v 
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time, and that the sacrificer is identical with Vrajapati as time, has another and 
important side : the effect of time m\ist hr tliat, even if a man attain, as the 
piling of the altar will aid him to attain, the full life of a hiindred years, still he 
must die, and he dies thus as death itself by his own hands. j)assing from tiie 
realm of material existence and its troubles and limitations to the eternal and 
abidiiig happiness of the life to (Hnne.^ Ihit the Jlrfibrnana goes furtlier than 
this and attributes to ^Tindilya the doctrine that the ultimate cssemte of 
Prajapati, of the sacriticer. and therefore of the universe, is mind, from which 
dcvelo]^ speech, the breath, the eye, the ear. w(M'k. tire. The final reality is 
summed up as the s(‘lf, made up of intelligence, with a body of sj)irit. a form 
of light, and an ethereal nature, whieli pervades the regions and nj)lu)l{ls the 
universe, though devoid of speech and mental afIVets. Or. again, it is said 
tliat the Purusa in the heart is as a grain of rice or grannie of millet ; like 
smokeless light, it is greatcT than tlic lieaven. tin* atmosphere, and the earth, 
tlian all existing things : tiie self of the spirit, is tlu‘ self of man, and on |)assing 
aw’av from life lie attains that self. The changed spirit of the sje-eulation in 
tlie course of time cainiof be better illustrated tiian by this \ie\v, for the 
Taittirlya Sanihita holds closely to the mat('rial view that the result i)f Uic 
offering in tlie next world is to .secure t he sacrificer his self and Ins lireatli t here¬ 
in. The continiiane(‘ as nearly as jxissibli* in the same eoridition as IxTorc of 
the existence on earth is the ideal of the Saiiiliitfi ; it has beem transmuted by 
the wisdom of ^'andilva ■ into a coiieeptioii which seeks in Its grand inaiiiK'r 
to solve the (piestioii of the existence of the universe and of the iiuln idual, i)y 
finding in them botii tiie exjn-ession of a single spiritual priiieipl<‘. Tlie iin- 
jiression of later growtii thus (“ngeiulered is snpjiorted, and made beyond 
reasonable doubt, not merely by tiu' e\ idenee of language, but by (he fact fliat 
it is })reeiselv this hook of the ^'at.ajiatiia wiiieh gives us the eoiieeption of 
the repetition, not once merely, of d(“alli in the world to eoine.’‘ 'I'lie jiiiilo- 
so])liy of tln‘ Ih-rihnianas is merging into that of tiie I 'jiamsads. 


^ Tills councxuin of birth iiiul the >(iir iiKiy 
fonooivalily be due to tlu' (<l(l 
apparently liHid-Jiurajieiiii ol t he 
\eur ot ten iiumths of gestulioii, wliu li 
niiiy t)e found in flu- iligveda as in 
uneu-nl ftorne. ftiiddhisl tradil loii 
insists on len inonttis precisely us Ihi' 
pLTioil of ins stay ni the womb (Win- 
disili, Jiuddhu'a Oebnrt, pj). 1211 ff.) : 
IIoj)kins (.JAOS. NMv. lit. 3512) thiriks 
reierenees to the year are only ixTiuds 
within wUieli. Mhieh would prove 
notliing for a ten months’ year. Ills 
view that Llic niotilh a Ivsenty-seveij 


or Lweiily-ei^lit diivs in the p()|)ular 
leekonme a eoiintcu to the fact that 
birth IS pliK'cd in the tenth month, 
not at tlie end, so that his month is 
too short. I'lobably 1ti<' tliirty-day 
iiioiitti IS a)] Diat Is meant, liuddha i.s 
i Jeailv a niiraeuloiis eiiild. 

(,11. x.ti. k 

Lmdeiiun'.s suggestion (Zll. i. 48, ii. 2) 
that .'\S'. n:iii. 3. 7 enunciates, as reganls 
Uolnta, the doctrine of the neecNsary 
mortality of tlie liigiiesl iK'ing, so far as 
involved in the empine world, rests on 
u dubious irunslutnm. 
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§ 4. The Ethics of the Brahmams 

In the strict sense of the word there is no theory’ of ethics in the Brahmana 
literature: the question of the nature of right action does not seem ever to have 
in any degree influenced the speculations of the curious spirits which framed the 
remarkable theory of which the outlines have been sketched above. It was, 
indeed, natural that the first element of the speculative thought of India 
should in the main be directed to problems of pure speculation, as was also 
the case in (irecce, but the dominating feature in the philosophy of India is 
that the fpicstion of right conduct never attained the dignity of a subject to be 
pro})oun(l(^d for serious consideration. In the Rig\’eda, while the hymns of 
creation and the other efforts to arrive at a philosof)}iical account of the 
universe have beside tliem the expression in the hymns to Varuna of the pre¬ 
valence of moral order and the j)unishment of sin, the latter conception cannot 
be found in living force any longer in the Brahmanas, a fact which has un¬ 
wisely been used as a proof that early India was exposed to Semitic influences 
later not felt.* 

The contrast here between Indian and Iranian development in religious 
matters becomes marked. Almost contemporaneously, j)erhaps. with the 
development of the thoiiglit of the Bralimanas, we find Zoroaster engaged in 
deepeniiig the meaning of religion for the people of Iran and founding a 
reasoned ethical system. While Varuna was losing grcnind in India, Zoroaster 
was devclo[)ing the figure of Aliura Mazduh, and dej>riving iiim of a rival by 
degrading Imlra, his most serious competitor, as the god of war, to the rank 
of a demon.- At the same time he removed from the character of tlie god 
any susj>icion of uncertainty or caprice, such as still clings in the Rigveda to 
Varuna, whose noose and whose punishments appear to alllict at times even 
the innocent, and who is lord of a Maya, which may he harmful as well as 
henefieont. Furtlier, to Zoroaster the powers of c\'i] loomed far greater than 
they had done to the early Aryan mind, wdiieli, as in the Higveda, knows 
indeed demons in ahundanoc, hut has no doubt in tile power of the god.s to 
overcome tliein, nor indeed of its own ability to win the fa\ our of the gods. 
Vrtra may he terrible, hut he is never victorious. e\ on if it would be unkind to 
assert tlial the ^'edi<• demons exist merely for the gods to slay. Zoroaster 
accepts the imjiossihility of explaining the evil in the world, if it be assumed 
that Ahura is all-mighty, and that all has been created by him at his pleasure. 
On the contrary, the sjiirit of evil contends against the good, and only after 
dcsjierate struggles can good be made to prevail. Moreo\’cr, in that struggle 

' Bruniihofi’r, Arischf Vneit. pp. xviii, the more similarity of sound without 

8P,}«); his etymologir* of Vetlic words identity of use is an utterly insuflieient 

mrd not seriously he oonsidcroii: to ground. 

that of Weher which derives Dulft, one ' Sec Giintcrt, Der arisehc WeltkOnig^ pp. 
of the Krtlikfls, from a Semitic source 211 ff. 

no ohjectiou in princi[)lc is open, but 
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each man is free and morally bound to participate ; it lies with him to further 
the conquest of evil; the deeds which he docs are not merely personal; they 
serve to further the constant struggle of good against e^■il, and ha\ e cosmic 
value. Moreover, by his deeds does a man decide his future fate, in llca^'e^ or 
hell; the intervention of divine favour is excluded ; ^ the soul of the dead 
finds the Cinvat bridge wide or hojxdessly narrow', according as his good or 
c^'il deeds prevail. Deeds, moreover, arc essentially matters of practical 
utility and activity ; prayers and offerings play tlicir part, but the ideal of 
Zoroaster is the man who founds a family, performs his duties in his tribe, and 
furthers agriculture, performing useful ^^o^ks, as opposed to the nomad, 
who is the personification of the lie {druj). 

It may be that the stern conditions of life in Iran wliere cultivation can 
be maintained only by unceasing toil, and the agriculturist nuist ever fear the 
incursions of the nomad, played a definite ])art in evoking tlu' Zoroastrian 
outlook, nor, of course, must be ignored the individual character of his teaching, 
which never was fully assimilated in Iran, but was on the one hand exagge¬ 
rated and made absurd by the pedantic and cruel pursuit of detail, and on the 
other hand eontarninaled by the reintroduetion «)f much of the old nature- 
worship of Iran.* In India under different conditions of eliiuate and life and 
racial admixture, thouglit turned to s])eeulati(>n rather than to action, and 
inclined to see unity, in lieu of regarding life as a struggle between the good 
and the bad. This contrast inlerj)osed for Zoroaster essential dillieullies in 
regarding the world as a single whol(“, animated by one spirit; in India this 
was possible, and an absolute came to be recognized in which all was contained, 
whether g()od or bad, niatc'iial or spiritual. Parallel witli t.iiis irKn enii'ut was 
lU'cessarily tiie decline from jiower of Vanina. Indra, as the god of the 
warrior and the ])eople, remained jiowerful and popular; recent research, 
indeed, has shown how much alive, if m humlile guise, he is to-day in nortiicrn 
India first Prajfipati, and then tlie llrahman absorbed the nietaplivsieal 
eli'inents of Vanina's nature, while the growth in po))ularity of Varna as king 
oi the dead limited his ehtlionian functions.so that the god wlio once was the 
chief guardian of the Kta sank to the function of lord of waters, wdiich was his 
bv right as a sky god, and wliicii no other deity arose to wrest from him. 
Similarly the coneeiition of the lUa passes away before the prevalence of the 
Drahman. 

The devel(>])ment which places the lirahman in the first jilaec is not 
achieved until the rjianisads, but it is in jirepamfion during the period (»f the 
Bruhmanas, and it is in entire liarmony with this spirit that these texts do 

’ Fur ttie idea uf a future Saviour for the 2.‘JK f. He (p. aiMi) lays stress on flic 

world as a whole, see (funtert, pp. 2111, folk etymology of Vania us the re* 

QtjH fT, strainer us securing his relation 

» Cf. Hcrtel, Die Zeit Zoroastera, pp. 9 11., aseontrollerofthcdeadinlaterthought. 

48 fT. Ia'sn plausible is his suggestion of 

* Sec Gricnon, ZII. ii. 13!} ft. Poseidon’s history us comparable to 
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not develop any theory of morality.^ Indeed they do not normally inculcate 
morality even on merely empiric grounds. The myths which they recount and 
invent have this characteristic about tliem, that they are indifferent to the 
moral cjualities of tlie acts : the gods are willing to commit sins freely for their 
own gain : they obtain the aid of the Raksascs against the Asuras, and then 
they refuse to carry out their bargain to share equally with the former in the 
event of ^'iclo^y attending their united efforts. They are not ashamed to 
purchase llie Soma from the Gandharvas by means of Vac, on the clear agree¬ 
ment arrived at between her and them that she will return to them when in¬ 
vited. They win sjK'ech from tljc Asuras by the low arts of solicitation and of 
(lancing and singing in ojiposition to the pious recitation of the Veda by their 
rivals. They arc constantly jealous of men, v\hoin tliey refuse to allow to 
share with tliem the liappiness of imniortality without laying aside the 
corporeal body in death. Rut eon!j)ared willi Indra they are comparatively 
\ irtuous })e(>ple: he. however, is (juite Jinashumed; he makes a compact with 
Naniuei and sets al)out to lind a wa\ of violating it, which he does with 
sueex’ss : Ills murder of ^’i(,•va^u])a, soil of Tvastr, is unniotived and wicked, 
and ))rings cm him tiie guilt of slaying a Braliman. Ills amour witli Ahalya 
is only aeeomj)lislied l)y means of deceiving the lady by adoj>ting the form of 
lier husband,” and he gave over t(» the liyenas certain ascetics, an impure 
{aiiudJiyn) ael.^ ll)s adultery is irpaid in kind; for his own son, bt>rn of his 
thigli, Kulsa Aura\’a. takes advantage of his j)hysical likeness, to win the 
favour of (,'aei I’aiiloniiii, his father s wife. Rut, after all, wliat could be more 
degrading than llic* ])ietures of liini hungry and begging a priest for an offering, 
and tlien running about cuke in hand, or bound by cords by Kutsa and urged 
by Lu^’a to break awav from this degrading servitude ? ^ Even his own sul)- 
jects. the Muruts, he plunders, justifying the royal habit of accepting loot 
plundered from tlie iiusbandineii. IVajfipati appears as committing incest, 
and as adojiting in the course of it an animal form, whicli is slain by th(‘ wrath 
of the gods concentrated in the form of Uudra,'^ and in one rite he is formally 
reviled. The utber gods are constantly jealous of one another; they ha\e 
sejiarate dwellings, and are moved by envy ol’one another rather tlian by lo\ e 
and friendship. The Viatyas insult ^"ayu and lyuna, who bar the world of 
hea\ en to tliem, but are sliuwn it by Prajfipati.’ I'hc gods are essentially 
sellish ; they giN’e men the six evils of sleej). sloth, anger, hunger, love of 
dicing and of women. 

' For ail mtiTcstiiig contrust with ton- Avramu certainly docs not sliow that 

fucmniMii, «<•«• .M. >VolK‘r,it was rccogiiiacd that all progress 
lo^ie, 11 . llHi fl. iiuolvcd .sufTcnng. 

* \Vt“l)cr, SilA. INfclT, p, t)0.’l; Ocrtcl, .J.AOS. ^ TS. ili. tl. 7, a ; Plk \iv. 11. 28 ; xviii.l.U. 
xix. 120 ; wvi. lH(j. h'or the sins of ‘ JH.in. 100-202. 
the gods see IMi. i. U. 10 ; AV. vi. 111. '' Pli. ix. 2. 22 ; xxi. 1. 1. f. 

»; x.1.12; Hloomlield.SUK.xlii,520. " Mii.iv.2.12; VH-n7.4.1-4; vi. 1.3.8; 
Truecs of Miigti inurid sense and exulted 1*11. viii. 2. 10; All. iii. S3; Ap^. 

Hcntinient' (lludhaknshnun, Jmi. Phil. xxi. 12. 1 ff. 
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It is the case that the gods are said to be essentially true,^ b\it the nature of 
the truth is not vitally moral: it is strictly confined to the ])recivsc carrving out 
of the rites and utterance of the formulae of tlie sacrificial ritual. Just as 
man’s faith is not in the goodness of the gods, but in the efficacy of the sacrifice, 
if duly performed, so truth has no real moral eontent and in intelleetual out¬ 
look is limited to the sacrifice, whieli. it must lie admitted, is the reality jxir 
(wcellencc for the Brahmans. But even this truth was not always the ])oss(‘s- 
sion of the gods : as children of Brajilpati. the gods and tlie Asuras shared tlic 
patrimony of the father, which was NYie : they then indifferently spoke tnitli 
and falsehood : finally the gods abandoned tlu‘ us<* of anything but truth, 
and the Asuras that of anything but falsehood. Tlie gods, liowcvcr, hy .saying 
nothing but the trutli became feeble and impoverished while l>y tlie opposite 
device tlie Asuras prospered like salt, tlie Imiian efjuivalent td' tlie gre(“n hay 
tree. But in the end tlic truth prevailed over tlie untrutli. mainly, it would 
seem, because by the consecration offering, which they in\ented, the gods 
extended truth and made it more effective.* The moral ap]uuvntly. therefore, 
is that in the long run exactitude in the sacrifice must jirevail. 

The sense of the inipurtanee of exactitude in the rite is seen in the famous 
ritual of confession which is performed at tlu‘ ^'a^unapI‘agha,sas. when Mu* 
jiriest, tlie Pratiprasthatr, asks the wife of the saerilieer with whom she 
consorts, other than her husband.'* It is (*ssential that she should eonf’ess, 
since else it will go badly with her kinsfolk, an interesting assertion of the 
solidarity of the kin. The speaking out of th<‘ sin dirninislies it, hut not, it 
a[)pears, by anything else than that it brings exactitude again into tlie order 
of things : the wife eominits an offence against Varuna. in that being the 
wife of one she consorts with unotiu'r : the statement of the true fact remo\ es 
the inexactitude, and repairs in so far the d(*feet. Jl brings truth, i.e. reality, 
and order into the rite.'* The position of ^’aru^a in this regard is of importance 
as it indicates in what degree the high eoiieeptioii of the ^'aruTla of the Itig- 
veda has bo(‘n degraded liy the passage of Lime and the growing jurfereiiec 
for the sacrifice. He is not regarded in tlu* ritual, as it stands, as more 
than the power which resents the intruduetion of irregularity into tlie facts 
of the universe. 

The position of Varuna in this regard is also of interest on anotlicr ground : 
in tlie Brahmanas ^’aruna is essentially a god of tlie waters, and this con¬ 
nexion of truth or reality and the waters must he traced to this relation. 
Jliranyadant Baida ^ is quoted as asserting that heaven rests on the atmo- 
sjihere. the atmosj)here on the earth, the earth on the waters, the waters 


‘ AH. 1. 0. 7 ; KB. ii. H ; MS. i. ». ii ; ^B. 
lii. 4. 2. 

» ^'B. i\. 5. 1. 12-27. 

^ A painful light is ohed on pncstly morality 
by the story of YovukrI, who was wont 
to summon to him any woman nt 
pleasure, though intercourse with him 


meant death. 11c ultimately was slain 
hy a Gaiidhurvu, after an A|)surus hud 
)x>en substituted fur the wife of 
^'ujhuvueas, and after in madness he 
had cut off the heads of his cuttle. 

‘ (;;H. ii. 5. 2. 20. 

‘‘ AB.iii.U; he appears also in JB.ii. 278. 
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on truth, truth on the Brahman, and the Brahman on fervour. The waters 
are, it must be remembered, the primeval elements, they are a fact and they 
ate also based on fact, on truth. The waters are also the conception of law : 
when the waters come to this earth, then all is in due and lawful order: when 
there is lack of rain, the stronger oppresses the weaker.' The waters are also 
the reality itself,' they are immortality,* they are faith,* they are the sacrifice.* 
Man must use them to sprinkle himself with water, in order to become 
ritually pure. The performance of the bath provides even consecration and 
fervour, for the gods placed consecration in the waters.* Moreover, the sap 
of the sacrifice is in the waters and by it they flow.' The impurities of men do 
not affect the waters themselves, in accordance with the pact they made with 
the gods. The Uarbha grass owes its [mwer to the presence in it of the waters. 
The waters are as a thunderbolt, and they must be propitiated with suitable 
words to avoid injury by them. They arc extremely powerful to destroy the 
llaksases,* and they arc, therefore, benevolent if managed well: they form the 
atonement" for every harsh deed in the sacrifice, and on the other hand, when 
appeased, they confer glory and power on the king at the royal consecration. 

But tlie identification of the waters witfi truth or reality is not the only 
identification ; the earth is also truth, for it is of all the worlds the most 
obviously genuine.'" (fold again is reality; lead, being neither iron nor gold, 
is a mere ajipearanee." Truth, therefore, is nothing but a species of existence, 
whieli the term used, Satya, also jiropcrly expresses. But the most important 
side remains ritual accuracy : the best ])air is tlic union of faith and truth as 
ritual aceuracy.'' The sacrifice is formally identified with the truth, and so 
is the threefold Veda, and the Brahman as holy writ, to which conception we 
must refer the doctrine of Iliranyadant Baiila that truth rests on the Brahman. 
.More simply, howei'er. the rite is sini])le fact: the eye is assertcil to be truth, 
because, unlike the mind and s])cech, it is not prone to give false witness. 
From this fact, howex-er, there is deduced a doctrine of some value for the 
guidance of the sacriliecr: as in the ease of the wife and her lovers, he must 
.see that in the rite he shall duly bring himself into harmony with the truth 
by the use of true s])eecli.'* When lie is about to undertake a vow, he should 
realize that he jiasses from the inaccuracy of ordinary life to the exactitude, 
which is (liaraeteristic in ritual of the god, and, at tlie end when he lays down 
the Miw. he ceases to be under the bond of accuracy. But in the rite he does 
not say so openly ; '* heeontents himself with the declaration that lie is once 
more as he was —that is one who lives among men, whose nature is inaccuracy. 


> (,1*. xi- '• 

■ MS. IV. l. l; (,'H. VII. 0.1. J. 

■ .MS. IV. I. II; liH. ii. 1. a. 

‘ TS. i. (I. 8.1 ; MS. i. a. 1(1; i\. 1. i. 
‘ .MS. iii. 0. 11.11; i\.1.4. 

• TS. vi. l.l.li; .MS. ill. (I. a. 

’ t'H. hi. I). 2. 1. 

‘ MS. iv. 1. 11. 


• MS. ii. 1. 5 ; iv. .I. 4 ; (B. i. (I. .S, 2 ; 

AB. vili. 0. 

'• ('B. vii. 4. 1. 8. 

" MS. ii. 2. 2; iv. 3. 1. 

" AB. vii. 10. 

" t'B. iv. 8. 4. 10 ; iii. 4. 2. 8 : ii. 2. 2. 18 ; 

i.l.l.S; AB.ii.5-1); TB.i.1.4.1. 

" ( B. i. 1. 1, 4-0. 
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A difficulty, however, arises in practice: if the rule of truth is laid down 
absolutely as incumbent always on him who has established the sacred fires, 
what will happen to him ? What man can always speak the truth ? Aruna 
Aupavc9i, when urged to establish his fires, put the point plainly that he was 
being condemned by this instruction to silence, as no one could avoid speaking 
what was false.* 

In the view of Oldenberg,* truth denotes something more than mere 
accuracy, and it is probable that there is justice in this contention, it it is not 
pressed too hard. It is characteristic of this period “ that the terms Satya and 
Anrta come to form a formal contrast. As we har e seen, in tlie Rigveda 
it is impossible to accept the view that Rta and Satya, order and truth, are 
identical,* and it would probably be erroneous to assume that the contrast of 
Satya and Anrta denoted that in this period the term Anrta had lost any con¬ 
nexion with the idea of order and righteousness. It may [rerhaps be said that, 
while Anrta tends to be weakened into meaning no more than falsehood, Satya 
takes on an additional tinge of value ‘ and it is certain that Rtn still means 
order, though here and there ' it is tempting, but probably misleading, merely 
to render it ‘ truth ’. 

Varuna is the deity who is constantly ready to punish inaeeuraeies in the 
ritual: his cords and his knots make him admirably fit for this purpose, and 
the errors in the offering are at once seized hold of by him. lly snerifieing in 
the southern fire, the saerifieer secures the seizing by \ aruna of his ri\'al, 
but the offering if made on the Ahavaniya would entail the same fate for the 
saerifieer himself.* Visnu, on the other hand, rej)aii's tin* errors of the sacri¬ 
fice, and does not, seize on them as the time for assailing the author (d the 
mistakes." If tlie rule that a father should not be transgressed against is 
asserted, and traced to I’rajapati's offsjiring being jiunished by Yanina for 
transgress against him, it is at once found that the transgress was a ritual 
one.® In Varuna's honsi' when the gods make mutual jiledge of loyalty 
at the Tfinunaidra they dejiosit tlieir forms : here again the act is a ritual 
performance.’" 

But the most eonvineing es idenee of all regarding the almost jiurely ritual 
character of goodness in the view of the Bri'dimanas is tin- fact that their 
conception of torment in the other world is ine.vtrieably bound up with the 
correct praetiee, or the failure to follow the correct practice, of the ritual. 

' AB. i. (i. 0 ; 9’B. ii. 2. 2. 20. Sal vii are opposei] In .Alifta only. 

' GN. 101.7, pp. 177 IT. * I f. t B. I. 1. 1. -I, •! "'itll KB. ii. «. 

r III the BV. Bill ami Satva entne toRctlier, * c. u. r/rmi aiiiisrYi. TS. ii. 11. .1. 1 ; ef. Ms. 

usually late, IX. IB!. 4 ; x. 190. 1 ; ef. ll. 2. 7 ; l>B. xxi. 2. 1 ; ef. Oliletiberi;, 

vii. 104. 8i aiirld matudk, iv. r,. .T ; Bri. i/e» IW, p. 510, n. 2. 

Anrta regularly is opjHised to Bla ’ TS. il. .2.18. 2; i. 7,2.0; t-B.'. 8.1-14' 
(1. 105. 5 ; 130.'2 ; 152. 1, 8 | ii. 24. 7 ; 10 ; xli. 7. 2. 17 ; iv. 5. 1. 0 ; I’ll. XV. 

vii. 60. 5 ; 05. 3 ; 00. 13 ; x. 87. 11 ; 2. 4 ; TB. i. 0. 5. 4. 

124. 5); to Sutva, only vii. 40. 3; ‘ AB. vii. 4. 4. 

X. 55.0. ‘ * -'IS. i. 10. 10. 

* In KS. xxxvi. 5 and .MS. i. 10. 11 l.ttn and '■ TS. vi. 2.2.1, 2, &e. 
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After death man is weighed in the balance to test the good and the bad, 
an idea which is evidently not a primitive speculation but a late develop¬ 
ment,^ suggested, it may be, by the ordeal of the balance which is known 
in the later literature : it is, however, at least possible that the idea is 
no more than one of the passing conceptions of the Brahmanas, possibly 
a faint echo of the Iranian conception of judgement.® But we cannot for 
a moment assurin' that the distinction dejiends on ordinary morality. The 
1‘eal nature of tlie idea is shown by the story of Bhrgu, son of Varuna, who 
was so proud that the god for his impro> emeiit made him unconscious and 
sent liis spirit to sec the world to come. Of the sights seen by Bhrgu there are 
two v(‘rsions jireserved in the (,'atapallm ^ and Die Jaiininlya Bnlhmanas; ^ 
aceoi'ding to the latter, he first saw a man devouring another man whom he 
iiad cut up in pieces; in the second jilacc he saw a man wlio was eating another 
wliile the latter uttered cries of misery ; in the tliird })laee he saw a man who 
was eating another, who, liowever, kepi entire silence ; in tlie fourth place 
he saw two women guarding a treasure; and in the fiflli place two rivers, one of 
blood guarded by a naked man armed with a marc, and one of butter guarded 
)>y men of gold, who with cups of gold draw from it wliat they desire. Then he 
saw, last of all, live ri\ ers covered witli lotuses blue and white, with waves of 
honey, wlierc the dance, the song, and the lute resounded, wliere Apsarases 
disjiorted themseh'es, and swec'l fragrance was wafted. Tlie ^alajiatha* 
version differs in detail : Varuna sends Bhrgu simply on a journey to cure 
him of pride : Ik* visits the four cardinal jioints and one of the intermediate 
spaet's. lie sees only five instead of six sights, and tliese live are reduced to 
four by tlie fact that tlu* first is rc'ally reduplicated, the first being the vision 
of men who were eutting in jiieees and the second of men who were cutting 
only. I’he two rivers of blood and of butter, and the five of gold are tuuitted 
in ioio, and the nude man figures in the cjusode of the two damsels. The 
exi)lanation of these \’isions is given to the chastened Bhrgu by his father 
Varuna : the first exhibits the fate of those men who, without offering the 
Agnihotra and without true knowledge, eut wood in the world : tlu* tree's take 
thus re\ enge on IIk'HI in the world to come ; the seeeind is the fate of men wlio 
without pvojicr ritual knowledge kill and eat animals; the tliird apjilies 
ill tlie ease of eating lierbs. The other three \ isions are faith and lack of faith 
resjK'etively ; the ri\er of blood is the blood of a Braliman, the black man is 
the saerilice, the river of butter is formed from the waters used at the offering ; 
the five rivers are the worlds of Varuna. If a man performs the due offering, 
t he trees in the worltl to eomc do not cat him, nor animals, nor rice and barley ; 
his offerings go neither to faith or lack of faith; he a\-oids the river of blood, he 
gains the ri\’(‘i' of butler. The same idea appears in the Kausitaki Brahmana * 

' VB. xi. 2. T. ay. 'XI. 0.1. 

' Moulton, Karltf ZoriMstrianism, pp. 100, * JI). ]. 42-4 (J.\()S. xv, 204-8). 

aiO; GiiiUert, Ikr anachc Weltkdmg, ' m. a. 

p. 218. 
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also : the animals revenge theiiisel\-es on man in tlie next world, unless he 
adopts the proper form of rite. 

A final proof of the brutal morality of tiie priest can be adduced in the 
position as.signcd to women : woman in India has always suffered nuieh from 
all religions^ but by none has she been so tliorouglily despised as by the 
llrahmans of tiic period of the IJrahmanas. Tlie insolence of the question 
at the Varuoaj)raghusas has been noted : howe\-er niueh it may be explained 
away, it remains an insult, since it can only be justiiicd on the tiu'ory that 
infidelity in a wife is not surj)nsing ; a priest like VavakrI takes toll of every 
woman he fancies at pleasure. The wife is the half of man.- but this is merclv 
due to the fact that, without lier, the man cannot secure tlu' essential ofl- 
spring to continue his famil\-, and perform the offerings to him aft(‘r death. 
The Maitravani Samlnta is very outspoken in its view of women : tlie three 
things whieh are connected witli Xirrti. ‘ Dissolution', are dice, women, and 
slumber: the reality is tlie saeriliee, women is lack of truth. Tliree invitations 
addressed in a lo\ing tone will overeome the most eireumspeet wiuueii, and 
their bad taste jnefers the dance and song to the n'eilalion of the Veda.^ 
Their jxiwer of wheedling S(‘(“rets out of tlieir liiisbaiui is referred to in eon- 
temptiious terms.-'* As compared W’ith men they are always inferioi-: woman 
is the inferior part of tlie sac^riliee : she is ritually imjiure, and must be covered 
yith a girdle.'^ Tluw have been smitten by the gods with the timiiderbolt 
of the butter and Iiciuk' tliey are emasculated, they cannot control themselves 
or an inluTitancc*: ’’ even ii' many women are tog(‘tluT and tliere is lint a small 
boy, he takes jirecedeiice of them all.*^ The\^ are inferior even to a liad inan,'‘ 
and their inferiority is marked by the eeremony on liirth when the child is 
brougiit to th{- fatlier.'" 

On the otlicr hand, iL would be wholly unfair to ignore the fact that the 
Brahnianas do not encourage or contemplate many eriines, which lia\c been 
committed in other l ituals. Tlit^ exposure of fiunale children whicli has been 
asserted to be mentioned in the Brahnianas is a mere error.The Bnihinanas, 
further, never actually prescribe a human sacrifice : the tradition of such an 
offering in tlie piling of the fire altar is liandcd down, and the name of the last 
sacrifieer is given, but, though tlie Birdiinatia does not show any profound 
horror at the jiast, and may possibly have regretted tlie change, it must be 
remembered liiat this rite w'as always a rare and exceptional one. Tlie 

* Cf., Hi uddilion to Wintcrnilz's uiid *' ^'B. i. y. 1. 12, ly; the gyinbolic ritual 

Meyrr'b works, the suniinury in Frazer, to secure fertility is slightly refined in 

Indian Thought Paul and Pti'hchI, PB. viii.7. H-JJi j Ho[)kinb,Tt'A. xv, y(i. 

pp, 271-300; .IB. ii. 2(iyfi', ^ *v. 4. 2. 13 ; TS. vi.H. 2. 

* VB. V. 2. 1.10. * i’B. i. 3. I. 0. 

* lii. 0. 3 ; i. 10. 11, 10 ; JB. i. 08 f. adds " T.S. vi. S. H. 2. 

sloth, anger, and hunger. MS. iv. 0.4. 

‘ {,'B. ill. 2. 4. 3-0 ; TS. vi. 1. 0. 5 ; MS. in. Macdoiielland Keith, Vedic iude.r, i. 305; 
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slaughter of animals was, of course, prescribed by the rite, but the use of 
animals for food was the basis of this slaughter, and the doctrine of Ahifisa is 
one which has never even in India received full sanction. The accusation of 
cruelty in the slaying of the victim, which has often been brought against 
religious rites, is not specially proved for the Brahma^ias: the primitive 
means of slaying victims available probably caused suffering to the animals, 
as in the Jewish practice of to-day, but that there was any deliberate lack of 
humanity is contrary to the desire of the sacrificers to avoid anything un¬ 
seemly, which might indicate th(‘ reluctance of the victim to depart from the 
world. The Omophagia of the Dionysiac rites is not in the slightest degree 
hinted at in the Indian sacrifice. 

The ritual admittedly contains several rites based on fertility magic, 
which to modern taste arc revolting, and sometimes even horrible, such as the 
action of the queen at the horse sacrifice. Tlic idea that these rites were 
invented by the Brahmans, as is suggested even by Victor Henry,^ must be 
rejected as an (‘rror : the beliefs so exjiresscd are jiriinitive and natural, not 
jiriestly, and the only action of tlic priests in regard to tliem was doubtless the 
adoption from the popular belief of these usages and their decoration with 
the literature of the jiriests.''^ Even in regard to tliesc usages it is fair to note 
tliat thert' arose among the jiriests a disinclination to perform the ritual. 
In the ^'fifikhayana ^’rauta Sutra ® there is recorded the view that the rite, bp 
which a j>air, or jiairs, in the course of the Mahavrata at the winter solstice 
Avent throng}) the process of intercourse, ought not to be performed, whether 
because it was antiejuated or too extensive is uncertain. That such a view 
should have been taken in tlie face of the {ireserijition of the rite in all the 
ancient texts * is oreditalile and worthy of notic{. It is only to be regretted 
tlial it stands almost alone, for the omission in certain texts of the rite of 
beating the king on the occasion of the royal consecration may be explained 
otherwise. 

.Moreover, we must admit that tlie ritual books show sometimes the most 
unwlifying indifference to morality. The .Taimiiuya Brrdimana ^ actually 
records, without disajiproval aj)j)arently, a rite, the (iosava, in which the per¬ 
former pays tlie ox tlie eomjilinicnt of imitating its inode of existence, 
including incest with mother, sistii*, and female relative, tliough it records 

* Lm f/t/.vaenyirr, p{). 107,108. Tht- Ixvi. 720, TJH). The term recurs 

Tiuitnis reveal to us tt religion—iwrtiufis in Saniudragupta's record of his sacri* 

aboriginal—of sexual orgiastic chunie- lice, raising doubts of its sense ; lA. lii. 

ter, which doubtless in substancr is very 17. 

old and popular ; cf. Weber, KWi’i'iorw- * TS. vii. 5. 0.4 ; KS. xxxiv. 5. These texts 
soziolofnir, li. »22 ff. niay be put about 800-700 b.c,, the 

* Sec, e.g., thorites for sexual intercourse ^'raula SOtra is dated (Keith, JHAS. 

given in IIAV. vi. 4, a priori an un- 1908, p. 087) about 330 b.c. In JB. ii. 
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that Janaka of Videha did not carry out the rite, when he understood its 
nature, and the f ibi king, who did, concluded that it was a ritual which should 
be performed in old age only, when the action it prescribed miglit be more 
excusable in certain regards. The priestly nature of the rite as it stands is 
shown by the reward promised, the world of the Ox, a reference to that 
creature in its Atharvan ^ form as a cosmic equivalent of Prajnpati. Not less 
brutal is the cynical rite * provided when a man desires his wife to have lovers 
in plenty during his absence from her side. 

A more favourable \-iew’ of the morality of the Llnllmia^ias is taken by 
Hopkins,* who Iiolds that, while in the case of the Pahcavii^-a the Saman and 
the rite make the gist of the Pralimana’s religion, it remains true tha( there 
is a real ethical foundation for this religion. The e\ idciiee adduced, however, 
is scanty ; untruth is indeed reproved, and tlie ‘ liarit ’ follows the slayer, 
while taking too much is like swallowing poison.^ Hut tlu* sueriliee does away 
W'ith sin automatically ; even a sinner by means of wealth gets to the top ; 
goods wrongly aecej)ted can thus be made proper and lit.^ Tiie eon(’ej)ti()n 
of sin is meehanieul: all slaying, even of demons such as Vrtra. l)riMgs tlie 
taint of bloodslied, whether justified or not, the fault of tlie saeriliei* jiasscs to 
him who blames it, as does a third of the sin of tlie initiated to any one who 
speaks ill of them.'‘ E\ il rejiute {axilla vac) fastens on every killer, i^^•esJ)(‘{!ti^•e 
of the nature of his deed. A false accusation makes a man, desjhte his inno- 
cenee, a\()ided by the gods, but the priests can make his saeriflec ueeeptable 
to them, and it is wisedy said that the false accusers are tlic real sinners.’ 
Untruth is described as a hole in the voice which can lie filled by adding a 
syllabic to a verse.^ We find also the dubious doctrine “ of ‘ sins caused 
by the gods, by the Fathers, by other men or by ourseh’cs wliieh tlie com¬ 
mentator explains as e'ils inilioted by tlie gods or Fatliers in resjicet of 
neglect, l)ut not with certain accuracy. Mon^over, insistence is laid on the 
fact that sacrifice increases proportionately man's welfare materially and 
spiritually.*" 

The Hrfihmana, however, contains one doctrine of interest,*^ intended to 
explain the fact of the grief {coliO) wliich is the lot of the liarlot, the eunuch, 
and the sinner. It adapts the old doctrine of the grief of Hit* earth and sky 
on })arting ; Indra removes grief from tlu* cartii into the harlot, from the 
atmosphere, which is tiie weakest of the worlds,*- to tlie eunueli, and from the 
sky to the sinner ; hence their desires are uriatlainahle, and, even if one 
obtains some part of desire, he attains also a fxirtion of grief. 
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The association of purely ritual acts wth morality is conspicuous even in 
the Upanisads,^ and it is not surprising that the llrahmanas remain in hopeless 
ignorance of the specific character of morality. As in the sphere of the 
sacrifiee, we find confusion of the ideas of divine intervention and magic 
operation. Thus Vanina seizes the doer of evil, and therefore, since the 
evening is \’arunu's time, one should then on no account utter falsehood.^ 
But, liaving s]>oken truth in the evening, it makes no difference how much 
falsehood one speaks thereafter; the original truth, applied at the proper 
moment, continues to have, we may say, an abiding and dominant effect.^ 
I’ntruth and impurity can be washed away by water, or wiped away by appli¬ 
cation of the sacred Darbha grass.* Tlie same indepemlcuce of morality is 
seen in the new doctrine of the fruit of ritual works, independent of divine 
action, and the view that man is born into tlie world hereafter which ho has 
made for himself.'' The germ of the ideas lies in the gifts and sacrifices 
(f.vp7y>u//«) of the Uigveda witli whieli one is united in tlie world to come, 
withf)ut any divine intervention. e have lieri' a g( rm whence later ajipears 
the eoneeptiou of the automatic working of Karman. 

One idea (»f imjjortancc, liowcver, can be faintly traced. Impurity, of 
course, is largely ritual, and a new-ljorn child is ritually imjuirc.'^ On the other 
linnd, wc find it definitely assert(‘(l that if one perform a certain ceremony of 
purifii'atioii one will be left with no more guilt than is in a toothless child, and 
a similar assertion is made of a child on birth.’ These assertions clearly admit 
that sin is not b) l»e ascribed to a being ineapalde of volition, and in the same 
strain of tiunight wc liavc tlie assertion of the sin which accrued to Soma 
because he had merely t he intention of opjiressing the Brahmans.^ But these 
are isolated utterances, we have no reason to su])pos(‘ that there was reeogni/ed 
any general doelrine of tlie necessity of volition to create responsibility ; 
the o])})osite clearly a})pears from tlie tale of the charioteer who l>y inadver¬ 
tence killed a Brahman lioy, for the discussion of the incident deals only with 
the point whether the charioteer, or his master who was riding in the ciiariot, 
was to lu-ar the sin of tlie slaughtiT.^ 

In the terminology of the Bri'ilmuinas, howeier. apjiear difl'erentiations 
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from the uses of the llii^vcda which attest the development of moral concep¬ 
tions. The conception of Rta as righteousness, as has been seen, is less j)ro- 
minent; but the term itself in the nc^mtivc form, Anrta, has established itself 
as the opposite of truth, Satya, which largely Mi})crsedes Rta. The old 
conception of law. Dharnian, persists, but there apj>ears be.vidc it the later 
formation Dharma, which the Vnta])atlia Hn“ihniana^ formally personities. 
The king now is hailed as the guardian of the Dharma and t(> him who has the 
power men resort in matters of Dharma,- whence lat(T \\e have the Dharma 
Sutras with their inextricable mixture (»f ritual, (.){ dottiestie praetiees. and of 
civil and criminal law. all matters which Dharma is Avide enougli to cover. 
Vrata in the Rigveda denotes either the will of (he g(Kl. or the usage of tlie man 
who obeys that will, nor does it cease to liaw this sense in the Hralunanas, for 
tlie committer of a breach of the I'stahlisiied moral laws ran be called one who 
turns from A'rata {npdvrain)? Rnt it tends to be spc'ciali/ed to denote tlie 
course of observance specially undertaken liy an mdividnal for some sj)eeial 
purpose, aud the lirahmaiias. like tlie Tpanisads and tlieSutras.know of many 
curious Vratas. 

Tliere is develojiment also in the terms for gocal and e\il. The o\d Avords 
Vasn and ^'ri * eontinue to denote material jirospenty, the earlier sense (>!' the 
latter term as apjirojU’iate to beauty becoming less and less jirominent, and 
the wicked man is still IVipa. Rut from its use Avitli terms of motion Sudhu 
comes to denotes wliat is riglit/' am! Punya slowly dcvelojis, in hen of its 
])iircly unet Ideal seiisi* of ‘ fortunate’ or ' lucky*, the implication of goodness," 
as evinced in prosperity. R(»th terms are fated to }ia\’e an important develop¬ 
ment later, for they are used in tliose ])assagesof the Tpanisads which touch 
on tlie essential connexion of the jiositjon of man m life as affected liy tlie 
merit or demerit (if his cU'cds in a previous iiirtii,' 

Rut though termmo](igy sliows a certain advance in \'iew, it remains the 
ease that nothing urehiteetonie arises m the Avay of eoneeption of good and e\ il. 
Truth and falsehood are sometimes set against eaeli otlier, and once trutfi, 
g'ood fortune, and light are opjiosed to untrutli, ev il, and darkness, jhit we 
miss entindy even what miglit iiave been expected, a living eifort to combine 
the ojiposition of gods and Asuras with the eoncejilion oi good and evil, (kkmIs 
ri'inain essentially mundane ; the jirayers offered are especially lor ternporul 
things, ])ros])erily for the crops, tlie cattle, the boon ol <‘lii!dren, harmony m 
the realm, or pre-ciuincnee for the Rralimans, or the restoration ol an exiled 
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king, acuteness of the senses, and rarely the world of heaven.^ Occasionally 
the idea appears that all objects of human desire are of minor importance; 
the chariot of the gods is yoked for the world of heaven, that of men for mere 
desires. Similarly knowledge is stated to attain a result whieh neither gifts 
to the priest nor asceticism can obtain.^ But this is not the prevailing idea, 
nor arc prayers necessarily moral. Man may sacrifice and pray to be freed 
from reproach of murder, from persecution by evil spirits, but also to be safe 
in violating for a year his oath, without meeting punishment from Varupa.® 
It is the conviction of the Brahmar^as that life on the earth is on the whole 
a good thing ; for a man to live out his length of days is the ideal, and such 
traces of discontent as appear arc mainly in regard to the doubt that man must 
feel whether he has even a year more to live.^ If he must die, then the sacrifice 
avails to carry him to the w’orld of heaven, but he is never normally anxious 
to precipitate this result; if a rite carries him to the sky, it ends, none the less, 
in restoring him to the solid earth. Besides death there arc other evils; 
hunger, dice, women, slec{>, cause sin as does untruthfulncss; these are of 
the nature of things, for Prajapati is untruth and darkness as w'ell as truth 
and light; ^ but no question is yet raised as to the compatibility of the 
existence of the creator and evil.*^ Nor is there any effort to evolve a comj)lete 
code of moral rules ; a man owes saerifice to the gods, Vedic study to the 
seers, offspring to the Fathers, a triad of obligations, but also hospitality 
to friends; ^ the duty of trutli, as we have seen, is re])eatedly asserted. 
But of the three duties, which in an Fpanisad'^ are enunciated as the three 
da's, genenfsity, self-restraint, and sympathy {datta, ddniyata, dayadhvam), 
only the first is heartily recognized in tlie BriThinanas. Gifts are a bridge to 
the heaven, a gift of a cow protects one's life, tlmt of a garment prolongs it; 
the food destroys him who eats wliat he should give to others—the priests 
par excellence. It is only in an Ai*anyaka that we lla^'c the wise counsel 
tliat a man sliould be able to say ‘ No ’ as well as ‘ Yes ’ and to give only 
at the right moment.® Self-restraint is asserted in one passage of the gods.'® 
but symjmthy is a virtue of the Upanisad j)eriod. 

In the undcvcloj)ed state of ethical view’s it w’ould be hopeless to expect 
any political philosophy, nor have we any. The existence of the castes is taken 
for granted, and their origin attributed to divine creation whether in the 
version of the Punisa hymn of the Rigveda or in some variant form.^^ The 
duties and privileges of the castes are often mentioned incidentally, occa¬ 
sionally in more eomj)leteuess, but there is no effort to develop a theoretic 

' TS.ii; rulund,Ourr(if MVN.ifAo_/p*rj((1002). ’ TS. vi. a. 10. j ; i. 7. 2. 1 f. 
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version of the matter. The Brahman is required to be of Brahmanieal descent, 
to follow an appropriate course of life, to possess renown for learning, and to l>e 
engaged in the spiritual advancement of the people. In return he is entitled 
to receive honour and presents, and to be exempt from oppression and the 
death penalty.* The Ksatriyas are to protect the people, and show considera¬ 
tion for Brahmans, while the commonalty in its subjection to these two castes 
is not very much better off than the f fldras, children of the Asuras or of non¬ 
existence, save in so far as they are sharers in the rites of the twice born. It 
is assumed* that, in the perpetuation of the due subordination of the caste.s, 
there is assured prosperity for the people ; no attempt is made to demon¬ 
strate or render this theory plausible. In the relations of the king and his 
Purohita there is an element of contract, with which may be compared the 
effort of the Buddhists to base the existence of caste relations and the state 
on contractual agreements as well as on creation myths,* but the Brahmans 
insist in the ceremony of the royal consecration that they own no king, for 
Soma is their overlord, an assertion of the sui)eriority of the |)riestly to the 
warrior class doubtless more honoured in theory than in i)ractiec, though not 
without actual importance. 

Of the origin of kingship itself we have variant versions, while the con¬ 
dition of anarchy is oner vividly described.* On one theory * Indra owes his 
kingship among the gods to Prajiipati's favour, who at first made him the 
most inferior, but later conferred on him his own lustre and made him over- 
lord, of the gods. Another version * makes him the chosen of the gods, 
including Prajfq)ati, by reason of his eminent qualities of mind and body. 
Yet another ’ makes the gods choose Soma as their king, because they felt 
that they owed their defeats at the hands of the Asuras to their lack of a 
sovereign. Or again they consecrate Varuna," their brother, because they see 
in him the form (rwpa) of their father, Prajupati. Among men the rule of the 
Rajanya is explained * on the ground that he is the representative of Prajfipati, 
thus being entitled, though one, to rule over many. It is, however, dubious 
whether this should be regarded as precisely a doctrine of the divine origin of 
the kingship in any spccilie sense ; at any rate there is no effort to expound 
a doctrine of hereditary divinity in the Brahmanas, and the ceremony of the 
Rajasuya, or royal consecration, hints at recollections of an elective kingship 
by the consent of the people.*" The inviolability of the king is asserted,*' and 
his duty to assert and defend the law,** Dharma, but no grounds of a philoso¬ 
phical character for his obligations are alleged. 

' ^B. xi. 5. 7. 1 : AB. vii. 20 ; Macdoncll ' JB. iii. 152 ; cf. I'B. xiii.D. 22 f. 
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§ 5 . Modes of Thought and Categories 
Despite their interminable controversies, of which the BrShmanas contain 
many hints, there is no evidence of the development of any logieal theory. In 
a late text, the Taittirlya Aranyaka,^ we find, indeed, an enumeration of four 
means of attainin^r correct knowledge, tradition {mrii), pereeption {praiy- 
oAjva), communication by one who is expert (aitihya), and reasoning {anumana)» 
This occurs in a verse to be used in connexion with the piling of the Aruna- 
kotuka fire, a late rite, and it has epic parallels,* showing that it represents a 
late j)opular view. It is obvio\is that it is unscientific, for tradition and 
communication obviously arc not distinct sources, and what really was meant 
b}' reasoning docs not appear, nor is the term f)tberwisc defined in the 
Bruhmanas. 

The real distinction in the Brahmanas is between what is normally per¬ 
ceived {pralyakfa) and what is beyond mere pereeption {paroksa), and, as the 
gods prefer the latter, so men recognize that mere appearances are not the 
essence of reality. Hence tlie foundation is laid for the doctrine of forms 
(rupa) which lie at tlic l)asis of tlie interminable and seemingly absurd identi¬ 
fications of tbe texts. IMiilosojibieally fhe \iew lias a real importance, for it 
points to tbe de\’elopm(‘nt of the jiantheistie doctrine whi(;h asserts the unity 
of the individual self and the uni\'erse ; the indindual is no more than an 
aspect of the uni\ (Tsal. ^Vhat is obvious is not what is ultimately true ; 
what is pratyaha for men is paroksa for t he gods; what is parokfta for men, is 
pratynksa for the gods.* Ilene(*, although the imjiortanee of sight as a source 
of knowledge is asserted, at other times the emphasis is laid on the necessity 
of thought to penetrate reality, but this stage is not eonseiously reaehed until 
the r[)anisad period. In the Brrdimanas what we tiiid is the assertion of 
special insight througli the jiower of useetieism, which enables the seers to 
behold the rising of the metres to tlie heaven.^ By aseetieism or even without 
it the seers diseowr the sacred texts and the rites, for already these are 
regarded as beyond human creation or invention ; tliey must be seen, 
learned, or found, not created. Indra himself in visible form reveals tbe 
Stomabhaga formulae to Vasistba. a Suman converses with Kecin Drdbhya, 
a voi(*e unseen instructs DeN’abhfiga. a goklcn bird, a maiden possessed by a 
Gandlmrva re^'eal secret lore, ^’rautarsi Devabhnga (liseo^■c^s the right way 
to divide the saenlieial victim, but dies without revealing it to any one; 
a supernatural being tells it to (hrija. The great texts truce their revelation 
to such gods as .\dityu. Indra, Prajujiati, or Brahman, though no purposeful 
action is ascribed in this regard to these deities. 

give much infornmlion as tn royal the product of a post-Vcdic era. 
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Against tradition of this kind human ingenuity is valueless; Yil] fiavalkya, 
always an innovator in spirit, asserts that there arc two kinds of created 
things ; the Re verse says three, and its authority is eonelusi^'e.' Neverthe¬ 
less human thought must have an outlet, and it expresses itself in the deep 
consideration of topics, styled Mimiifisa, the desiderative form of man, 

‘ think ’, a term so common that it can be omitted, the geniti\ c ease alone 
standing to denote the object of inv estigation. At other times Mhniiftsa fares 
less respectfully ; suggestions that a rite should be carried out in other than 
the established manner may be dismissed as mere speculation. Another term. 
Vieikitsa, also a desiderative I'ormation. denotes the doubt which prompts 
inquiry, while the final result is denoted by Stliiti, the station attained. 

Unfortunately this consideration does not ])en<'trate to facts, but lives 
largely in a world of fancy, unrestrained by regard I'or reality and with 
extremely slight sense of the limitations of knowledge. If the Taittiriya 
Samhitd “ in a moment of sanity admits the possibility of doubt whether 
a man really exists in yonder world or not. that candour is aeeidental and 
episodic. The theologians of the Hrrdimanas are not pre])uicd to admit to 
ignorance of any sort, and revelation reduces them to intcriiretatiou at their 
pleasure, aided by the fact of the bizarre nature of the revi-aled texts. If the 
waters can ))ractise aseetieisni, it is not surprising that sjieech can speak 
standing in the seasons, or that, the saerilicial consecration can be jmrsned by 
the gods with the aid of the seasons, or that the ascent of the metres to the 
sky should be visible. The texts operate freely, as already in the later 
Rigveda, with the eoneeptions of being or not-being, but they fail to make any 
serious jirogress in discovering effective categories. The cardinal points and 
the year lead very slowly up to more adequate eoneeiitions of s|iaee and time, 
and the two seem endlessly confused even in the Upanisads. The conception 
of causality remains wholly obscure ; instanees of natural causation are 
recorded, but equally we have the most fantastic eoneeplion of cause and 
result, and it is sigiiilicant that neither Karya, ‘result', nor Karana, ‘cause’, 
a|)pe.ars. Other important tcchiiical terms are missing ; there are no expres- 
•sions for relation in general or conditions, the expressions Vi.saya, ‘object’, 
Viparyava, ‘ ojijiosition Pravrt.ti, ‘ activity ', and Nivrtti, ‘ cessation from 
action', are wanting. On the other hand, certain advances are made; the 
adjectiv e prdkrta in the ^atapatha llrahmana reveals the existence of the 
eoneeption I’rakrti, ‘ ground form later famous in the Sariikhya ; difference 
is expressed by Nanatva, though the later Uheda occurs only in the more 
recent Upanisads ; the nature of any thing is exjiressed by a derivative in 
Iva or td, and in a late passage in the Taittiriya .\ranyaka ‘ the use, later 
established, of an abstract in the ablative as giving the ground of some result, 
is actually found. The terminology of the lirahmanas does not know any 

1 Vb.infi' i’S. ‘ '• (niindfingaleiW). IJ.M'. iv. il. ‘Jll 
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general expression for sensation or perception, compelling needless repetitions, 
which the Upanisads also adopt, but phrases such as * In each season there is 
the form of all the seasons ’ show efforts at expressing general conceptions.^ 
When no clear distinction had been made between personal and impersonal, 
and anything whatever might be conceived as active and living, it was in- 
e^'itable that little progress could be made with formal definitions. We have 
instead endless identifications; the sacrifice is man or the year or anything 
else which may suit the moment, and, if the horse character {agvatva) of the 
horse is explained, it is merely that it came into being from the eye of Prajfipati 
when it was swollen {a^vayat). Some of these etymologies were probably 
recognized as absurd by their makers, but otliers not. despite the fact that 
there was already developing itself an acute system of linguistic investiga¬ 
tions, which reveals itself in the early appearance of terms for number {vacana), 
case forms {vibhakti) and so on. and in investigations as to euphonic combina¬ 
tion and phonclica! peculiariti(;s.* When the priests set to work to define, 
they normally merely give fanciful identifications, as those of Agni Vai^vanara, 
which they profxiiind to Aevapati Kaikeya.^ Nevertheless, occasionally they 
reveal more acumen ; the vague term Kratu is defined ; ‘ When a man washes, 
“ May I do tliat, may I have that.” that is Kratu ; wlion he attains it, that is 
Diiksa.’ * 

When definition is in so feeble a condition, classification naturally fares no 
better. The love of numhers already appears as a dominant factor ; the term 
Prana is suhdi\idpd into five elements, among other di\'isions. and those five 
are obviously incapable of presenting any intelligible picture to the minds of 
the priests; moreover, under the same title we find not merely varieties of 
breathing, as is natural, but the (juile different set of five, mind, speech, 
breath, sight and hearing. Put other numhers and divisions are also found ; 
we have here .signs of that lo\ e of numerical enumerations which is seen in its 
full development in the Afiguttara Nikuya of the Pali Canon or the Ekottara- 
gama of the north, and which on one 4'iew has given the Sumkhya philosophy 
its distinctive name. 

Heasoning, indeed, we find, hut of a peculiar eharaeter. Its logical 
value consists merely in its systematic fornj, marked by the use of the particles® 
vai and I'halu vai, t he former of which marks the general principle asserted as 
the basis of the reasoning, the latter the identification which renders tlie 
general prineijfie aj)j)osite. Thus, if it is necessary to exjdain why during the 
consecration the j)erson consecrated has milk as his sole food, the principle ** 
is asserted, ‘ Hy milk indeed (I'fli) embryos wax ’; the application follows, 
‘ Now indeed {khaht vai) the consecrated ])erson is as it were an embryo \ 
and the conclusion is arrived at. " In that he has milk as his food, he causes 

• ^'B. vi(i. 7. ].Hf. * 
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himself to wax.’ Or again ’ we have, ‘ By means of the Stoma the gods prosper 
in this world ; the Vatsapra is a counterpart of the Stoma ; in that hr pays 
homage with the Vatsapra, so docs he win prosperity in this world.’ Tlir 
principles and their application alike rest on mere assertion, and it is seldom 
that they are self-evident. Naturally, when deductive ))rooesscs are so feebly 
represented, there is no effort at induction, whit'll is found only in the Upani- 
$ads, and even then merely in the form of arguments which exhau-st a scries 
of possibilities, assumed, not proved, to be exhaustive, and so assumed tacitly, 
no expression of the assumption being requisite. There is a further adi'iinee in 
the Pali canon, but that is of still later date.- 

With thinking still so undeveloped, it would be impossible to exiiert any 
serious advance in the construction of categories to aid in the comprehension 
of the world. The distinction between what has and wliat has not life and 
power of action is not made; the gods, demons, men, ])lants, beasts of all kinds, 
are no more alive than the atmosphere, wind, rain, storm, minerals, the 
sacrilice and its utensils, numbers, metres, ipialities or emotions. The holy 
power and the lordly power are concrete activities, like the strength {viriju) 
of a man; his greatness (inaliimaii) is even said along with his Atman to 
constitute liiiii.^ Tlie aiignisli caused to the victim in the slaying ailhcres to 
the roasting spit, and if placed on earth will penetrate to the earth ; guilt 
(eiw.v, dga.i) is a siilistanee which the god can carry with him ; a man's good 
deeds are within the altar, his evil deeds without it.* Kipially substantial are 
coneeptions such as right, asceticism, e\ il, death, immortality, truth, false¬ 
hood, sjiaee and time. These two are normally represented by the eardiiial 
points' and the year ; gradually we find the development of Akaya, which 
denotes the vacancy between olijeets.'' such as the .Antariksa between heaven 
and earth, but it is also material, .as the flpanisads Irankly recognize, and of 
Kala, which primarily means the suitable moment for any thing, but becomes 
regarded as a eosniie power, similar to the year, in the Athan aveda. 

Even the more iniiiosing coneeptions of being and not-being prove to 
have little profunditv. Being does not denote in the Brrihinanas the whole of 
existence as a unity, contrasted with the imperfect plurality ol the individual; 
it is essentially the term to denote that whenee the world emerged, and the 
Vedie thinker proceeds to ask whenee it itself came, evoh’ing the answers not- 
being or something beyond both being and not-being, identilied in the usual 
light-hearted manner in one passage with mind." Not-being naturally as the 
foundation of all things is siilijeet to similar identifications ; it may be said t.o 
be the seers, or to ]>raetise austerities, or to desire to become being, mere 
verbal intricacies without trace of serious thought.’ 

Some effort, however, is made to secure order in coneeptions, and there can 
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be traced the gradual formation of the ideas of the five elements and of the five 
senses, with mind alwve or beside them, ideas which introduce some degree of 
system into the conception of the external world and of man’s powers, 
although terminology remains changing and vague. Persistent from the 
Purusasukta onwards is the effort to distinguish and compare the macrocosm 
and the niicirocosm ; what is interpreted as regards the gods (adhidevaiam^ 
adhidaivaiam) us earth, atmosphere, and sky, is mind, breath, and speech as 
regards the self {adhyCitmam) \ wind, fire, sun, the quarters, and the moon 
(torrespoml to breath, speech, eye, ear, and mind. Similarly there is a marked 
love for arranging tilings in lists, each with many eorres|>ondenees; if the 
cr(‘ator produces ^ from his mouth the Trivrt Stoma, it has as correlative the 
god Agni, the metre Gfiyatri, the Uathantara tune, the Brahman among 
men, the goat among beasts, and similar series arc in\’ented for the other 
Stomas. Correspondence in any sense is a basis for identification, and affords 
one of the various rounds of connexion even of the loosest nature w'liich 
justified a Hrahmanieul identification. 

More interesting is the effort to exj)ress aspects of reality by the use of the 
word Tauu, ‘ body . It denotes |»rirnarily simply the l)ody of a person or his 
self regarded as eorjjoreal, as in tiie rellexi\’e use of the term and in its occa- 
sioual ex<‘luuige witli Atman," wliieli denotes the sinritual aspect of the self. 
Put it is specially frequent in the jilural to denote what may best be styled 
aspects;^ thus Agni has one as|)eet as l)earing the oblations to the gods, 
another as carrying the offerings for the dead ; he has ausj)ieious and dread 
aspects. Tile Hspeets may In- mortal or immortal; Prajapati has five of either, 
mortal as hair. Arc., immortal as mind, &e. Takc'H togelherthey may make up 
the wliole, or tliey may be set l>eside the self, .Atman, as members; or the 
wliole may itself be styled a Tanu.^ Or llie aspeels may be in different ])laees ; 
even tlje Itigveda recognizes tliat Agni lias such aspects. In any case the 
Tanus give rise to imh'linite possibilities of identification, since in respect of 
sonu' one or other of them most things can be made similar. 

While Tanu is not of enduring im})ortanee in Indian thought, Rfipa, 
‘ form remains a term of high imjiortance. Its jirimary meaning is visible 
extension or shape ; it is the o!>jeet of the eye. as sound is that of the ear. 
Only during life does form e.xist, being lost in death, a liint of the doctrine of 
the iieet‘ssity of the imposition of form on matter to create the concrete 
individual.’’ Similarly ^ the Hraliman is said to enter the world when it is to 
be made distinet by means of name and form, tiie name corresponding to the 
form, and thus -to develof) the idea- -being tlie means of expressing the 
nature of the form, though tliis eonee])tion is far from that of the Bruhmana 
which treats name and form us two distinct active potencies. Nor can we 

' TS.vii.l.l.4fr. IT. .U'lJ.iii.l f. 17. 

* KS.vii.H. ' .UThMi.82: cr.urummuls,VU.iv.3.4.U. 

* KS. xxxvi. la; vii.ia; VU-x. 1. JJ. 2. 4. ‘ Vth xi. 2. 3. 

* AU. V.25.11 ; TU.i. 1.0.3 f. ; KS. xxxi\. 
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venture to attaeh too mueh importance to the aspect of Rupa as form, for 
even in the Chandogya Upanisad * the term denotes not pure form, but a 
material possessing form; heat, water, foot! are the results of the creator 
entering the world with name and form. 

Form naturally serves as the basis of identifications, for almost anything 
can be said to be the form of another, either on solid or on fanciful ground.s. 
Thus the bull can be said to be the form or symbol of Indra, ty]>e of male 
strength, butter and gold of the cow, repaired things of the lire Jiiled after an 
fruitless effort. Or the fircsticks arc the liiddcn form of Agni, while tie is the 
revealed form. If things have any form in eoinmon, they can be identified, and 
though Tanu derives its origin from the cor])oreal asjieet of a thing, and Rujia 
comes from the idea of appearance, they tend largely to eoineide in force. 
Rut, unlike Tanu, Rnpa is regularh" associated with name, and the association 
dcvclo])s into the expression, name and form, which in Rnddliisni ex])resses 
concrete individualit}'. 

Akin to Rujia in the view of many scholars is the somewliat \ ague term 
Dhuman, especially in eases where we hear of the Dliamani of sneh a god ns 
Soma,- or, as often in the lirfdmianas and earlier, of the dear Dharnan of a 
dcitv, though the sense ‘ abode ’ i.s jireferred by llillebrandt ’ among others. 
We hear of the butter as the dear Dharnan of Agni, of the mead as that of the 
Ayvins ; speech i.s that of Indra and .Agni, salt that of heaven and also of the 
cattle, the (juarters that of Soina.‘ -A freciuent. reward of the man who 
worshijis eorreetly or has the iirojier knowledge is to attain the Dhuman of the 
deity, or by the use of the saerilieial strew, which is the Dhanian of cattle, one 
obtains them.'’ In Oldenlierg’s view “ the term demotes what is ordained (illiil). 
Thus in the Itigveda we hear of the ordinam.’es of Mitra and A’aruna, and with 
a genitive the term often denotes what is appointed by sonic power.’ In other 
cases, when thus used, the term in the genitive exjiresses what is ordained, 
or the substratum, in which the thing ordained has effect; the former may 
be the meaning in the Itigveda " of the jihrase the Dharnan of the I.tta, which 
is given* as the description of the dawn, or the Dharnan ofthesaeriliee.*" Rut, 
while this cxiilanation has the adi'untage of being true to the etymology of the 
term, and is doubtless largely correct, it is clear that the meaning ‘ abode ’ 
early developed, and this sense should probably be recognized mueh more 
freely than is admitted by Oldcnberg, though he recognizes that the term did 
develop something approaching this sense," 

■ vi. a rr. ' (;.N. tins, pp. IHIMIO, 40I-8. lie treats 

’ .So Gi ldncr (Glii.i.iar, s.v.) as to RV. i. 81. ddm/w in the Avasta similarlv. 

4, 111, &c. 7'tie term occurs frequently ’ KV, x. 111.(I; i. 111. a ; lail. H ; x. HI. 5 
in formulae of oUcting. (Viijvakarman); vi. 21. !1 (Indra), 

' Lieder des llgccda, p. OU, ii. 1. * IIV. I. 43. II; cf. the uac of the verli in 

• T.S. V. 1. 9. 5 ; 8. Id. 8 ; fll. xiv. 1. 4,18 ; 1.71.8; viii. 27. 19. 

AH. vi. 7. 10 ; KS. xx. 1 ; viii. 2 j fB. * KS. xxxix. 10. 

iii. 9. 4. 20. “* RV. X. 07. 2 (created liy the Angiruscs). 

*TS. V. 2. 8. 4; K.S. viii.2; M.S. iii. 2. 2 ; " ^'11. i. 9.1.10 ; Muiid.iii.2.1. 

cf. RV. ix. 114. 1 ; Vu.sna, xlvi. 0. 
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It is significant that contemporaneously we find the science of grammar 
alone in process of development; the Brahmanas show knowledge of the 
scientific grouping of the letters,* of the distinction of case forms, numbers and 
so forth, and the elaboration of the system of Panini, as well as the researches 
of the Pratitakhyas prove the skill which was being developed in this period. 
The Nirukta of Yaska which falls in date at the close of the Brahmapa period 
proves how considerable had been the ad vances made in regard to questions 
of etymology, the classification of the parts of speech (of which YAska reckons 
four, nouns, verb, prepositions, and particles), and the nature V)f language.® 
The superiority of Indian achievement in this regard to that of contemporary 
Greece is manifest, but, on the other hand, there is extremely little evidence 
of any progress in regard to astronomy or mathematics, for we cannot accept 
the overestimates of the knowledge involved in the fulba Sutras, apart 
altogether from the doubt as to their date, and the fact of their serving 
essentially practical ends.® Of natural science wc know nothing at this period, 
and both in the Brahmanas and the Upanisads the nature of the ideas current 
is incompatible with any ijrogress in these matters in contemporary thought.* 


' t:f. I'U. XX, U. U ; Cl), ii. 22 ; IVutkcr. 
nugel, Altiud. Gramm, i. p. Ixii ; Oldcn- 
Ijcrg, Weltanschauung der Ihahmarta- 
texte, p. ; TU. i. 2 ; A,^. lii. 1 ff. 

‘ ScfLakhhitmti Sarup k trs. of the Xiruktu, 
Intr. pp. 53 ff. 

* See Chuji. 21). 


* Regarding Indian medicine, cf. A. F. Ii. 
llocrnlc, Studies in the Medicine of 
Ancient India, and Keith, ZDMG. Ixii. 
134 JT. It ih impossibie to take seriously 
the Kama SQtra tradition which makes 
^'vetaket u, who figures in the Upanisads, 
an authority on erotics. 



CHAPTER 28 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANIIJADS 

§ 1. The Origin of the. Upanwads 
Native tradition ^ deri\'estlietcrniUpaiiisad, by means which will not bear 
scrutiny, from roots which yield as its sense either that which destroys innate 
ignorance, or that which leads to the Prahman. It is more important to note 
that from an early period the utmost stress is laid on the secret character of 
the instruction contained in these works : the rule is that they are the highest 
mysteries, and that their doctrines should not be imparted to any pupil, other 
than a son, wlio has not already studied with the teacher for a year and who 
does not intend himself to become a teacher. Tlie same view is enforced by 
the facts recounted in the texts : when the deej>est part of the discussions 
arrives, the two concerned go apart and talk of the new doctrine of action as 
the source of human fate. 

When, therefore, we seek for an origin of the term which will not di'fy the 
laws of etymology, it is necessary to lind something wliicdi will accord with this 
essential nature of secrecy. The word is derived ol.n iously from the prefixes 
upa-ni and aad, ‘ sitand Die only natural meaning is a session, a sitting 
down, near some peison, who naturally is assumed to be the teacdier. I’his 
aecords with the mode of teaching i’ollowed in India, which, as we ha\e seen, 
involved the sitting of the pujnl and the teacher facing each other, while the 
latter rei>eated the lesson to be learned by tlu.’ former. The lessons of the 
teacher to his jiujjil were not j)ublic in the ordinary sense of the word ; to be 
practicable they naturally reejuired quiet, but the ritual texts sliow' us more 
than that: tliey bear witness that certain texts ol‘ sjx'cial importance were to 
be taught to the jiupil in the forest, and not in the normal place, the abode 
of the teacher. With tliis accords admirably the fact that the Upanisads 
form j)arts of, or are attached m the case of the most imjiortant and old of 
these works to, texts which tradition gives the names of Aranyaka.* The 
name must clearly, as held by Oldcnberg, ha\ e been deri\ ed from the fact 
that the discussions contained in these works wer<* studied in tlie forest; 
the alternative \ iew * that the Aranyakas were specially intended for study by 

‘ Cf. ^!ankurtt on IkVU. p. 2 ; KU. p. ; triidition of un Arunyuku us a BrAh- 

TU. p. 9 ; Muml. p. 201. lauiiii lor ttioBC engaged in the vow of 

’Oldcnberg, Prolegomena, pp. 291 ; forc'»tlife(SAyur,iuonAA.i. 1; Aufrccht, 

GNM915, pp. 382 ff. CT. ^'GS. ii. 12.11; .iitareya llrdhma^, p. in). The other 

vi; A^-S. viii. 14. view ib, however, also truditionul. 

* Deussen, Sechzig Vpaimhatl's^ p. 7, Winterniti {Gench. d. ind. Lit. i. 202, 

following the Indian (Aruncyu Vp. 2) n. 1) agreed with lJeusi»cn but (in. 010) 
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the Vunaprasthas, men who, after ser\'ing their apprenticeship as Brahman 
students and having performed as householders their duties, retire to the 
forests to study, is clearly a more advanced conception than that obtained in 
the early Upanisads. Tiie later view is an artificial conception, and one which 
grew up only with the strict division of stages of life enjoined on Brahmans, 
if not always observed. Naturally, how’cver, the Aranj'akas. in so far as they 
are texts of allegorical interpretation of the sacrifice, were studied by such 
Vfinaprasthas more than were the Brahmanas proper, which were rather ritual 
in their interest, and presumed that tlic saerifkre was actually being performed. 
Tlie Arariyakas in their more distineti\’e portions deal with the meaning of the 
offering, w ithout necessarily assuming tliat it will be performed : tliey some¬ 
times suggest m()des of performing the saeriliee by meditation and repetition— 
as of the llotr formulae only. But the distinction of Brfihmana and Aranyaka 
is not an absolute one : in no cas(‘ have we in the works handed dowm to us 
Bnihmanas which always supf)ose the performance of ritual, or Arariyakas 
which assume that it is not to be performed. Nor can we see why the dis¬ 
tinction, vvhi(di was probably the real one between the Brrdirnanas and the 
Aranyakas, the comparative sanctity of their contents, should have attached 
itself to precisely tlic ceremonies to which it did so attach itself. The ritual 
texts oi‘ the different Vedas show us clearly the fact, that certain rites and texts 
were regarded as especially sacred, to lie jx'j’formed outside the village, and 
these texts are eontained not merely in Aranyakas but even in the Saiiihita 
form.' Thus the Pravargya rite is treated in this fashion in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka iv and v, while tlie Mantras eoneerned are also to be found in the 
later part of the Vajasaneyi Saiiihitu,“ in wdiieh they are follow'ed by other 
Mantras, e.ontaining certain drcaid names of the Maruts and certain invocations 
of formidabh' eharai’ter used in the horse saeriliee. The Aranyagana of the 
Sainaveda and the Aranyaka Sumliitii contain the secret texts of that Veda,^ 
and the Aitareya am! (,'ankiiayana Aranyakas'' ])resent the secret texts of 
the lligveda, of which the most important is that concerning the Mahfivrata, 
an old and jiopular rite, while the former contains also the Maiiuiiamni \'ei’ses,® 


wUh OldenU'rf^. Ollnuniire {h'ldstoirc 
(its itUcb tfu'osophiiiucs, \. Oa. ii. 1) 
sujjgfStH ‘inlrodvict loti ’ or ‘ inilialioii 
ht’iu’c niyatic <l<>clriiu‘, 

* Sec Olde’nlKTj?. (JN. IDl.'), pp. 

* xxxvi. l-xxxi.\. (i ; 7; H-IU. Sir iilsti 

TA. I. aa ; Ap(.'S. XV. UO. I fl'. ; B^S. 
ix. 10 ; BliGS. iii. (i; M(.:s. iv. 7. 1 fi’. ; 
K^’S. xviii. 4. ‘J4 ; xx. 8. ,'J; PGS. Ii. 
15.6; (.'Ibxiii.a. 4.1 : xiv. 1.1.2«n. 
The udditioiiui iimtler in TA. iv. 22-7 
18 parullct to that in VS. xxxix, while 
iv. 21 haii the Jludhighurma (Ap^'S. xv. 
18. 17), u rite parallel to tlic Pravargya 
at the midday presiding. 


» GGS. iii. 1. 28 fT.; 2. 1 ff. : .74; JGS. i. 
1(5 f. The ( T. is, of course, treated in 
thi.s way, and perhaps also the Mantra 
Briihniana, which precedes the CU. 
The Sdniuns of this typi* are e8|)ecially 
full of insertions and arc longer. 

* See Keith. Aiiarcifa ATawfOka (1908). 

' Trans. Keith (lOOO). See also JR.AS. 
1008, pp. 3(54-87. 

“ Cf. Oldenberg, GN. 1015, pp. 375-81. 
whose ingeuiouK reconstruclion of the 
original form is, however, not wholly 
eonvineing. The verses are known to 
TS. V. 2. H. 1 ; .MS. iii. 12. 21 ; VS. 
xxiii. 85 : AV. xi. 7. 0. SchcftclowiU 
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which appear in a form strange to the manner of the Rigveda and akin to that 
of the Samaveda, in which they are also found. ]ioth texts contain also certain 
mystic doctrines regarding the Sariihita form of the text of the Rigveda, and 
the fankhayana deals also witli the Mantha. Roth also include, like the 
Taittiriya, phil()so]>hical Ujianisads. Tlie Aitareyins and tlie Kausitakins of 
the Rigveda placed the Mahfivruta ceremony in the rank of a fit subject for 
an Aranyaka, but the Yajiirveda allowed it to a]>pearin theSaiiihita, and the 
Simaveda treats of it in the Pafloavih^'a and .Taiminlya llrfihmapas. Hut we 
can realize how from their suj)erior sanctity the tendency grew for these 
treatises to be used as tlu* places of the record of tlie secret doctrines, which 
gradually, in the mind of the priests, took the })lace of the more material 
performance of th(‘ ritual. 

As the distinction between Hrahmana and Ariuiyaka is not an ai)soIutc one, 
though the Aranyakas tend to contain more advanced doctrines tlian the 
Ilrahmanas, so the distinction between Tpanisad and Aranyakas is al.so not 
absolute, tradition actually incorporating the lj)anisads in some cases in tl»c 
Aranyakas. Tlie most tliat can be said is that the term rj)anisad, when 
applied to a text, normally denotes that it contains speculation mainly on the 
nature of the universe and of the Atman or the Hrahman. Its use in the 
Upanisud is in one or otlier of the senses ‘ secret word ’ or ‘ j)hrase ■■ secret 
text ’ or ‘secret import Thus, when the plirase' ndi 7nii, not so, not so *, 
is u.sed as an expression of the highest unit y, that is an Upanisad; or again the 
word as indicating that in which beings breathe, j)erish, and are horn, 

or the phrase * satjasija mlnani, ‘ tlu* truth of the true or ladvmiani ^ as the 
final end is .so deseril>ed. In tlie texts of the Taittiriya school in sjieeial the 
phrase is used at tlie end of a section of jiiiilosojiliical teaching as a descrij)- 
tion of tliat teaching. Or tlu* word is apjilied to a sjH'eial subject of knowledge, 
such as the meaning of tlie word Om. In a .sliglitJy different way W(* hear of 
a man's Upanisad, wliieli denotes his seerel rule of life, such as that one should 
not beg.^ In these senses the term Aranyaka is never used, and thus w’e can 
perhaps see why the two different words .Aranyaka and I'fiani.sad came into 
lieing. The former is a name, denoting the generic eharueter of the texts, 
as those wliich from their secret natun* must he dealt with in the sfieeial 
manner of being studied in the forest ; the latter is a secret text, imparted 
at such a secret session, and in course of time more and more sjieeitically 
appropriated to tlie description of secrets wliieh were of philosophical 
character. Heyond these generahsms we are hardly likely to lie able to 
penetrate. 

Two different theories of tlie origin of the term have, }iowc>x*r, been urged 

(ZIl. i. 38-68), who inclines touveresU* ’ HAT. li. 1. 20 ; 6.6. 

mate the age of the verses, us of * Kenii 61 iv. 21, 0). 

Higvedic rank, uiifortiuiately ignores ’ Kuus. ii. 1, 2. Cf. the Aupunisudika 

entirely Oldenberg’s wcjrk. chapters on secret ehurnu of the Artha- 

‘ BAU. ii. a. 6. ^'dstru and Ktiiuu SQtra. 

» C:U. iii. 14. 1. 
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and require some notice. It is the view of Oldenberg' that the real sense of 
Upani^ad is worship or reverence, that the word expresses the same ideas as 
Up&sana,* and that it is due to the constant praetiee of the text to recom¬ 
mend the adoration of the Brahman or the Atman under the guise of some 
symbol. There can be no doubt about the fact of the use of symbols in this 
way, but it is certain that the use of upa-md as a verb in the Upani$ads is 
always (juite clearly distinguished from the meaning " worship and relates 
only to the going to a tcaeher, and sitting beside liim for instruction : it is 
admitted that in this sense the normal use is upa-sady not upa-ni-aady but 
it is also plausible that the choice of the term was dictated by the fact that 
Upasad has in the ritual a very definite meaning of its own, which rendered the 
selection of a different word desirable to describe the action intended. In 
the second place it is clear that tlie idea of re\ erenee or worsliip must have 
j)assed away at an early date from its original sense, and that, therefore, 
there is nothing to commend it on the ground of simplicity as an explanation : 
the Taittiriyu Uj^anisail uses the term of the nK.re knowledge of the combina¬ 
tion of letters, and the sense ‘ rule as in ‘ not Uj beg cannot be deduced from 
' worship ’ us easily as ■■ secret instruction ’ can hv deduced from ‘ session’, 
beside a teacher, as oj)posed to a gathering i'or open discussion, Parisad or 
Samsad. In the tliird jdaee, tliough this is not at all conclusive, the Atman 
or the Brahman is not pro))erly the object of j-e\ efencc at all, since reverence 
implies the very duality which tlie I'jianisads deny, and, if in reality the 
origin of the word lay in that sense, then it must be admitted that the 
Upanisads bear a name which their essential doctrine transcends. Tliis of 
course is (juite jiossible in itself: tlie other two considerations set out make it 
improbable. 

The view of tlie word taken by Deussen ^ differs from that adopted above, 
which sees in it a natural counterpart to tlie term Aranyakas, and derives it 
from the traditicjii of the Vedie school teaching, in that it assumes a break in 
the des elopnient of the thought of India. For that vnew it slionld be oliserved 
that tiiere is tlie advantage of continuity ; the Biahinanas shade off im])er- 
ee|)tibly into the Aranyakas, the Aranyakas shade off into the Upanisads 
witliout \ iolent change of any kind. But on tlie theory of Deussen we are not 
to adoj)t the view that secret import on the subjeelive. and secret instruction 
on the objective side, were the meanings d(‘Veloped from the secret teaching 
in the forest. On the contrary we are to b(;lie\ e that, at this point at a time 
when the Brahmans were still bent on tlie study of the ritual, the warrior class 
dcvelojied a new and striking jihilosopliy,* which they expressed in secret 


» ZD.MG. I. 457 n.; hv. 70 fl. ; Die Lchrc 
dcT Vfmnmhaden, pp. Ji7, li48. The 
('pie invents un ubsimt Nisnd an u furiti 
of literutun* besides rpanisud. 

* Senart (Flunle^ium MeUhivr de Vogut^ 
pp. 575 ff.) argues that lipAsunA 
means ‘ knowledge \ but this is clearly 


unpruvud. 

’ PhU. t)J Vp,, pp, 10 ff. 

* Per cimtra Hopkins (JAOS. xxii, 335) 
eonjectUK's that Yoga practices were 
grafted un to the Upunisad doctrine 
from the ‘ royal knowledge '; he gives 
no ground save that Yoga first appears 
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formulae like tajjaJdn,^ called Upanisads, because the essence of their character 
was secret communications, and that these doctrines were accompanied by 
secret explanations, from which in the course of time arose the first Upanisads. 
We must, it is claimed and has been argued by Garbc * with great emphasis, 
accept the view that it was not to the Brahmans, but to the warriors, to the 
princes, and the nobles, and to the wisdom of kings that India owed its 
philosophy. 

This argument rests on facts recorded in the texts themselves, in which 
kings appear as authorities on philosophy. In the ChandogA'a Upanisad * 
five learned Brahmans desire to learn from Uddnlaka Ariini the nature of the 
Atman Vai^vanara : he doubts his ability to explain it, and as a result all six 
betake themselves to the king A^vapati Kaikeya, who gives them instruction, 
after first demonstrating the inaccuracy of their knowledge. In a narrative 
which is preserA’cd in the Brhadaranyaka Ujianisad * and in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad ^ a scholar, Gargya Ih'daki, undertakes to set out the nature of the 
Brahman to the king Ajata^atni of Ka^i: he i)ro]iounds tweh(‘ views—or 
in the Kausitaki sixteen—winch arc all defective, and the king then explains 
the Atman to him by the ])rinciple of deep sleep, prefacing his instruetioii by 
the observation that it is a reverse of the rule for a Brahman to betake himself 
to a Ksatriya for instruction. Another legend in the ChiindogA^a ** shows 
the Brahmans being instructed in the nature of ether, as the ultimate* l>asis 
of all things, by the king Pravrdiana .JaiA ali. It is added that Atidlianvan 
once gave the same knowledge* to Udarae^anddya, and the former name might 
be that of a i)rincc, L(‘ss imi)ortant is the fact ’ that the Brahman NArada 
is rej>rcscnted in the Chfindogya as being the recipient of information from 
Sanatkunntra, later the god of war, who tells the former that all his Vedic lore 
is a mere name. The great text regarding the doctrine of transmigration ® is 
set out hy Pra\'ahana .TaiA'ali to Aruni with the remark that the Brahmans 
have never l)eforc had this information, which so far had remained the 
monopoly of the Ksatriyas. In a third version of this account, given in the 
Kausitaki Upanisad,® the king is Citra Gafigyayani. 

Now’it is always difiieulttobclicA’c in the sudden cA’oIution of new* doctrines, 
actually associated in the name with the conception of the absolute of the 
Brahman class, by circles, w hose duty was presumably to wield the weapons of 
war, and who at any rate failed to retain the control of these doctrines ; it is 
absolutely certain that the Upanisads, as wc have them, are not the work of 


in the UpunisadR of the Yajurveda, the 
royal Veda, and this is <'crtainly not 
un argument of any value. 

’ More ctuTcctly jaW«. 

• Beitr. zw ind. Kulturgrschichte, f)p. JJ ff.; 
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warriors, that they were han^^d down by priests, and that, if the warrior 
class originated these doctrines, they failed to continue the interest they had 
shown in them.^ Stress must also be laid as against the supporters of the 
theory on the divergent views taken by them of the real work done by the 
Ksatriyas. To Garbe they appear to have revolted from the sacrifice, and to 
have introduced a monist i)hilosophy, centring in the idea of the Brahman— 
presumably appropriated by them, with a curious sense of humour, from their 
rivals. The doctrine of Karman is expressly claimed as theirs, so that they 
must be held, W’hilc adopting a monist philosophy, to have insisted on the 
importance of morality. On the other hand, the Brahmans were forced to 
a(lo})t this Ksatriya view by the pressure of ]mblic opinion, which compelled 
them to adopt it into their own system. This, frankly, appears a very curious 
coneci)tion ; it is remarkable that the public should insist on a philosophic 
monism, when we remember that tliroughout Indian history w'c find every 
form of worship pursued witli a jminful eagerness and precision, and when we 
remember also how little popular opinion anywhere insists on a strict monism, 
especially one which emj)ties life of any reality. A further difficulty arises 
when we find t hat the Ksatriyas are credited by Garbe - with the creation of the 
Samkhya ])hilosophy as a revolt against prevailing views ; apparently one set 
of Ksatriyas operated against another, and, as he accepts Ksatriya doctrines as 
the basis of Buddliism. we find that the great scliism in Indian views was that 
of one Ksatriya view against another, llertel,^ again, who accepts the doctrine 
of the Ksatriya origin of the phi!oso))hy of the U])anisads, ignores the fact 
that tlie (loetriiH* of Kannan is their chief claim, and insists instead that they 
were rationalists who depersonalized the old gods, substituting in lieu the 
idcii of nature powers—called by ihvm Jautr ik micu.r, througli the j)ovcrty of 
language of tlie time, deities, and whose philosophy was essentially a monism 
atheistic, inaterialistie, and morally indifferent. Judged on this basis it may 
be doubt(‘d if the i)raise la\ishe(l on tlic Ksatriyas at the expense of tlie 
Brahmans would have (‘xaetly been acee})tal)l(‘ to them. 

As lias b(’(‘n indicated, stress is naturally laid in support of tlie tlieory of 
Ksatriya inliuenee on tlie explicit assertion of tlie king that the knowledge 
of transmigration had never belonged to any Brahmans, but the assertion is 
a very odd one: the king claims that the ‘giving of instruction ’ has been the 
[iossession of tlie warriors lu-eause the Brahmans have not studied this 
doetriuc, but even for India such a tliouglit is al>sur(l and meaningless, and 
reduces the claim of tlie king to what, it seems, is an idle vaunt. Then again, 
as it is im])ossil)le to deny that the Alniaii-Brahman doctrine has a long pre¬ 
vious history in the Biiihmanas, and is a logical devclo])ment of the idea of 

‘ A further complication '\h ndduml by upfK'ur to Iw explained by their 

those who IxdK've that Uuddhisni was 8up]>oricr/). 

promoted by K^atnyus of Mungohaii “ In Sdmkhyn-Philosophu*, p. 13, Garbe 
origin (V. Smith, Oxford Ilmtory of shows Icks ussurunec than formerly. 

Jndui, )). 47) ; the preeifie relations of ^ IK. xh. 188. 
these seta of Ksatriyi.ii does not 
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unity of the Rigveda, we must admit that th^ warrior class must have shared 
in the intellectual development, which produced that idea, and then started a 
fresh view—which nevertheless was based on the Brahman, not the K^atra— 
in opposition to the sacrifice, while the priests were deeply engaged in the 
sacrifice. But tlic sacrifices were essentially not matters in which the priest 
acted for himself: he aimed at securing the profit of his patron, and the 
patrons for the great sacrifices must have been in the main the very warrior 
class, which we are to assume turned with disgust from the sacrifice.^ The true 
solution of the problem is suggested by the ohvi(«is difiiculties of t!»e jx>sition 
of the maintainers of the theor)^: we must ado}U a s(»lution wiiieli explains 
w'hy the whole Upanisad tradition is Brahiuanieal. and yet why the texts 
record actions of importance as regards the doctrine by tlie princes of earth. 
It is absurd to imagine tliat these references would have been left to stand had 
the Brahmans found tliem derogatory to their dignity : the sense of liistorieal 
accuracy must have been ^'c^y strong, incredibly so indeed, which would have 
induced a priesthood to preserx’e an exact account of the royal founders of each 
doctrine, and that they did so is suffieiently disproved by the mere fact that 
they clearly did not preserve a true account even 4)f the Bralunan founders of 
their doctrines. The ]>romincnee of Yajhavalkya can hardly be historical, 
sine(‘ he is also the great ritual teacher of the ^'atapatha Brahmana, and the 
de\’iee of assuming more than one man of the sanu' name is absurd in this 
as in nmiiy other eases, since the texts assume that the two arc the same : 
nor again does any one really believe that Sanatkumara was a human king. 

The explanation ^ becomes simple enough wlien we look at the Brahiminas 
and the Bigveda ; there we find that kings are (d'ten mentioned as generous 
donors : that there are lists of the great kings who })erformed sacrifices, and 
who beyond all things gave f(‘es to the priest, just as in historical times great, 
kings, like Pusyamitra and Sainudragupta, boast of their offerings. It was 
clearly necessarv for the priests, ^^ho abandoned the doctrine of snerifiee, to 
live : they, therefore, had to find patrons and they must accordingly, like their 
]>re(leeessors, the sacrificial jiricsts, represent their teachings as worth large 
sums. As a king must saeriliee to give gifts, so he must at least understand, 
and take part in discussions, to give gifts, and the jiosition of the kings might 
easily be wholly deduced from the needs of the })riest. But it would lie un¬ 
necessary, and, it may he added. ])erhaps unjust to hold this view : the 
thought of the Tpauisads with all its demerits is a far nobler thing than the 
thought of the Brahmanas ; as later among Uk* Buddhists, the minds which 
could rise from the urtc sacrifice to the consideration of the self were quite 
capable of aeecjiting help from other minds : of low origin, Satyakfima, 

‘ Actiwlly we find .lanaka instructiriK l>rrg, litiddha^, p. 7‘t n. ] ; Dir hehrr 

Yfijnavalkya K'garding the .Agnihotm, drr Vparntthudm, pp. 10(1 ff.; Oltru- 

and os a bonn becoming u ilruhinan. inure, L'fiigtoire dra W.ta ihroaophuinea, 

See xl. 0. 2, and sec JB. I. 22-5. i. 04 ff.; WcIxt, Iteligiomanziologie, 

‘ Keith, JRAS. lOOH. pp. ; Bloom- ii. 155 ff.; Duhlmnnn, Dcr Idtalumm 

field, Hel of Veda, pp. 220 ff. ; Olden- da ind, Itri, pp. 120 ff. 
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whose mother was a mere slave girl Jabala, who ran about with men and who 
could not tell his father, was taken as a pupil by Haridrumata and attained 
the complete knowledge ; ^ even the epic, in one of its juster moments, allows 
a learned ^udra honour and permits a merehant to instruct a Brahman.* 
In modern India saints of the highest rank have been other than Brahmans 
in caste. The princes w'ere now’ and then seers, like Divodfisa, son of 
V'adhrya^’va,^ and they may for their part- liave now’ and then wearied of 
the sacrifice, and sought a higlier truth, just as, inversely, wo hear of seers 
w’ho souglit kingly rank for tlieir offspring,* and there may be that degree of 
accuracy in the figure played by them in the legends.^ But that the philo- 
soj)hy of the Brahmanas as seen in tlic Upanisads is essentially the develop¬ 
ment of the philosopliy of the Brahmanas cannot reasonably be doubted. Nor 
is there any gro\ind for tlnnking tliat the philosophy had its chief home 
anyw'liere save in tlie holy ground of the Brahmans. th(‘ land of Kuruksetra, 
which seems to have ])e(“n in this j)eriod as in the earlier epoch the place of 
Brahmanieal culture 7wrrm7/r/ar.'' Tlie culture w’as not absolutely restricted 
to that area : the mention of A(,'vapati Kaikeya carries us further to the north¬ 
west, wliile we iiear of Brahmans w'ho dwelt in Magadha.’ though that was 
rare. The Kausitaki Upanisad ” preserves for us in the movements of Gfirgya 
Balaki the traces of the extent of the activity of the new movement: he went 
aniong the Kurus, tlie l^ahefdas. the two folks then being joined, the Ka^is 
and Videhas, and Mie Va(,'as and Matsyas, and among the t'^<;‘!naras. All this 
accords with tlu* extent of the land in which the sacrifice was prevalent, and 
the addition of the Kosalas would complete the list: doubtless their omission 
here is men' ehanee. Other allusions to countries do not show any substantial 
extension of the geographical liorizon of the authors : the Vindhya mountains 
are. it seems, known to the Kausitaki Upanisad, and tliis is perhaps a proof 
that the Vedie civilization was extending southw’ards ® in greater degree than 
in the jireeeding ))erio(i. The references to the Indus region, whence came salt 
and noble horses, suggest that it w’as afar off, but against this is to be set the 
mention of tiandhura as not at all a distant country in tlie Chandogya 
U])nnisad,^® But culture was not in any event rigidly confined to the middle 
country : scliolars in their w'andcrings penetrated as far as the Madras, on 
the Hyjihasis.^^ 

Inevitably the question arises, how’ far in this period thought w'as affected 
by the growing intermixture of the people w’itli the aborigines or earlier 
' t T. iv. 4. p. 400, n. There is no doulit in the 

* MBh. ill. lilO. laf. jMitra period of the contempt felt for 

* PB.i\.2.K. Mngadhaundits Brahmans ; a Magudha 

* I’f. Vi^'vimitra (.JB. ii. 221) and A'staka ; is prescriU’d for uti undignified rite in 

Keith, Htfi’yeda JhdhmanoM, p. 07. .IK. ii. 404, and in the Vratyastoma. 

‘ That Kalkva (I'H. iv. 1) wiw a (,'ildrji " jv. 1 ; Keith, .lllAS. 1908, p. .'107. 

(ilertei, IK. xli. 189) is certumly wrong. » ('f. Keith. Aitareya Aranynka, p. 200. 

* Macdonell and Keith, I'cdic ImUx.ii. 125, I'U. vi. 14. 1. 

120 : often in JB. BAU. iii. «1. 1. 

^ ^A. vii. 10; cf. Ohienberg, Bndd/iafBT.). 
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inhabitants, Dravidians or others. It has frequently I>eon su^jpestod that the 
philosophy of the Upanisads is essentially Dravidian rather than Aryan, and 
plausible grounds can be adduced in this sei\sc.^ Thus, we may be fairly 
certain that, as time went on, Dravidian blood came more and more to pre¬ 
vail over Aryan, though in candour we should admit that the evidence on this 
head is purely speculative in the absence of any real knowledge of the Aryan 
physical type which entered India. In the second place the changes in 
language may be due to Dravidian influence : “ here again the evidence is 
scanty enough, in the absence of indeiu'iident (‘videnee of the Dravidian 
languages for the period of tlie llrahmanas and I panisads. and the difliculty 
of tracing to tliem any definite influeneo on the language: 1 lu- u^e of eer(‘bral or 
domul letters, and forms like the second future {karffisvii) or perfect parlieipie 
used verbally {krlavan). or the development of const ructions with the in¬ 
declinable gerund, may have been encouraged by tcMuh-neus among the 
Dravidians; l)ut this eannot be definitely established. That l{udru-(,’iva 
is mainly aboriginal is ratlier a guess based on the belief that the name denotes 
‘ R'd ‘ than an ascertained facd, and we have* no assurance on the strength of 
which we couhi claim that the use* of trance and asceticism or caste were 
Dravidian elements ajiprojiriated by the Aivans. Tlie jmntheisni ol' the 
I’jianisads mav lie deemed to lx* a philosoplueal th'velopnu'iit from the 
animistic views wliieh .laiinsin and in a sense Huddhisni presents, and which 
mav b(* contrasted with tlu' aiitliropomorplne nature gods of the Aryans, and 
a contrast may i»e drawn lietweiui Iranian religion and Indian.^ sugg(‘sting 
that the fornuT presents us a picture of tlx* practical Aryan mind as opp(»scd 
to the more mystic Indian intelligence. These cont(“ntions, wv may admit, do 
not lead to any assured results in tli<‘ sense of estaldishing tlie Dra> Hlian ' 
claim. Wliat liiey indicate is the uiujiiestionalile fiu-t tliat the I panisads. as 
in some degree all earlier thought in India. re]iresent the outcome (if the 
relieetions of a jieople whose blood was mixed. We may, if we desire, call the 
I panisads flic jnodiiet of Arui-Dravidian thought ; lull, if we do so. we must 
remember that the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in tlie light of 
chemical fusion, in which both eh'inents are transfornuxi. 

2. The Erlani Eluinisfuls 

The texts which have eonu* down to us are certainly not tlie beginning of 
the intellectual activity of the time : they bear e\ cry trace in tfieir manner and 
matter of rejiivsenting the result of many discussions, and deviations of 
oj)inioii among llie jiriestly seliooK. The doctrines }ia\e been handled and 

* A. J'. (iough m his J*hilo.so]/bif of the hiiiij»il\. Sc<-hclow. Appendix fb 

Vpaninhada cxpluiiis their (Icinerits •' K’otkiw. Liripnslir Sunrff, iv. 27H ff. 
us due to rueiul interniixtnre. Kor u ' Cf. uhoN'e. ( hup. 27, 1^4. 
recent eluini for the I)ru\idiims, see * It. may tx-noted that Dnividiun religion, 
(;. W. Hrown, Stmtirn in honor of uh we know jt, shows no speeiul aftlnil v 

JtloomfieUl, pp. fT. Kru7.er (EUK. to Siirneriun us deserihed, e.g. in 

«.r.) stutes the eiise for jnltrtningling Canih. Anr. Uu(. i, JJTl, ;W4, 441 IT, 

] 2 [ir.o.s 32 ] 
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rehandled, and the names to which they are aseribed cannot be taken au pied 
de la lettre : as in the case of Yajfiavalkya, we cannot assume that they really 
prove or indicate activity in philosophical research on the part of the men who 
are mentioned. It is also important to note that the texts, such as they are, 
are, in the case of the more important at any rate, not the productions of a 
single hand : they are redactions, perhaps made at more than one time,^ of 
varying philoso))hic arguments, and they therefore contain very various 
doctrines, which arc not often consistent. 

It is perfectly possible to arrive at a rough estimate of the relative periods 
of th(‘ Vpanisfwls. The first filace must probably be accorded to the Aitareya 
Aranyaka in its philosophic portion, that is the first three sections of the 
second i>ook, and probably the Aitareya Upanisad, which fills the remaining 
three sections of the second book, is not to be dated later than any of the 
other Dpanisads; the only e\'idencc of later date alleged })y Deussen ® in the 
ease of the I'panisad cannot be taken as suflicient to prove his view. After 
these \v(»rks must certainly come the Jlrhadaranyaka Upanisad in its main 
jiortioji, books i-iv, and the Chandogj^a Upanisad. The Chiindagya is in 
almost every ease, as far as one can judge, secondary in its versions of matter 
which it shares with the llrhadaranyaka Upanisad. But at any rate it is 
certain that the Taittiilya l'j)anisad. which forms books \’ii-ix of the Taitti- 
rlya Aranyaka. is later than the two last-mentioned : it exhibits the doctrine 
of live^ as opposed to three elements,"’ and that in a way which renders the 
simple ^■iew that the distinction is unimportant most improbable. This is a 
matter of n'al eonsequenee in the j>rogress of thought,® and the argument is 
(»f (|uit<- differeiU weight than that derived by Deussen from the fact that the 
Aitareya Tjjanisad ’ knows of four classes of living beings to three of the 
Cfiundogya : ” the elussiftcation is merely mentioned cn passant, and is of no 
moment in oilier Upanisads. The Kausitaki is much lat^'i* than the others, 
except the Tailtiriya, but is probably earlier than it. Its version * of transmi¬ 
gration is a new edition of that in thetwogreat Upanisads, the Brhadaranyaka’® 
and the ('hundogya,'^ and its account ofGargyaisa more developed one than 
' ItAl'. consists of three parts (i-ii, iii-iv, than BAlMv. 3.5J3. 

V VI) ; li. 4 IS rc|H*atc(l in a Bcconiiary " An aitvanccd and profound doctrine may 
form in iv. .'J. The 8 hooks of t)ic lie curly m appearance, as Yfijhuval* 

( hundogya seem each distinct. AA. kya’s viewin JiAl'., for philosophy docs 

consists of three parts, ii. 1-3 : ii.-t- h; not present any orderly advance of 

iii. 1 2. .See esjH'ciKlly Dcussen’R ideas, and Yfijhavalkya was evidently 

analyses in Sfchzifi [pattishad's dc.s too subtle for his age, which, however, 

]'id<i. Full liil)liogra|ihie.s, translations, was strongly iiiHuenccd by views which 

and a valniiMc intr. an- found in H. E. it could not wholly adopt. 

Hume's Thirteen PnnrifmJ ['patnshads ’ iii. 3. 

(11*2]). “VI. 3.1. 

Keith. Ailurcun Jrantfaka, pp. 43 11.; " i. 

Wintcrniti, d. un/. Li'h iii. Olfl f. vi. 2. 

•* Phil, of I 'p., pp. 23, 24. “ V. 3-10, 

* ii. 1. 

Cl', vi. 2. So TV. ii. 8 is obviously later 
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that in the BrhadSranyaka,^ while in another section * it is clearly later than 
the Aitareya.* Finally the Kena, which is in part metrical and is in itself a 
part of much lonjjcr Fpanisad, the Jainiiniya Upanisad Bnihmana, is no 
doubt to hi' ranked as the last of the older I'panisads. The Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brahmaya itself is of the nature of an Arayyaka rather than a mere 
Upanisad : that it does not hear the title Aranyaka is perhaps an idiosyncrasy 
of the Saman schools, none of which actually call any text of theirs an 
Aranyaka. As an Aranyaka it has no claim to any very early date : it seems 
in fact to l>e certainly later than the Aitarcya. The Tailtirlya Aranyaka.* 
on the other hand, apart fr<mi the Upanisad section (vii-ix aiul x). is of most 
miscellaneous content and various date. The Urhadaranyaka Upanisad 
forms part of the last book of the (,’atapatha Rrrdimaiia/' and the title sIjows 
tlic close relation of Aranyaka and Upanisad. In the case of the Chando^ya, 
the first two sections of the work are of the .Aranyaka type, but as with texts 
attached to the Sania\ cda ^nuierally do not bear that name. The Kausitaki, 
like the Aitarcya. is ])Jirt of a longer Aranyaka.'^ 

Tiie next proup of Upanisads is marked by the fact tliat it is composed of 
texts in metre, with \cry slipht excejdions. It contains the Katha, the lyn, 
the (,!'f“taC'’atara. Mundaka and .Mahrmarayana,’ tiuit is the last book (x) 
of the Taittirlya .Aranyaka. Tlie texts are distinpuished from the j)rcviotis 
proiip, not nuTcly by their form, but by their eont(*nts. The old discussions 
with their tentative and confused eff()rts to r(‘aeh delinite results are rejdaced 
by a delinite phraseolopy. in which tlie results of speculation have been 
summed up in brief dopmas. expressed often witl\ an obvio\is desire for the 
j)aradoxieal and the hi'/.arre. Tlie allepories, not rarely found in the Upanisads 
of the older elass, which share them with the Aranvakas, disapjicar altopcthcr. 
More marked still is the relation of the texts to the other collections : the 
Katha hears the name of a famous school of tlie Black Yajurvedu wliose 
Saihhita is still pivscrved for us, hut its nature is tiiat it is really a rewritinp, 
frcmi a pliilosopliical as o)iposcd to a ritual jioint of view, of the story, found 
in the Taittiriya Brahmana. of Naeiketas and the winninpof boons from Death 
hy him. The Mahanarayana is reckoned in some aiithoritic's as the tenth 
book of the .Aranyaka of the Taittiriya school, l)ut the- .Aranyaka is a body of 
verv various and confused contents, and between it and the Upanisad there is 
no inherent connexion at all, such as always exists in tlie previous prouj). 
Similarly the Ujianisad has succeeded in obtaininp entry as a book (xl) 
of the Vajasancyi Samhita, with wdiich it has nothinp really to do, and which 


' il. 1 . ’ m. 

’ lii.ii. 

* See Keith, Taittirhfa SamhittS, i. pp. 

Ixxviii ff. 

* It ib prcsiTved iti Tocensions: the 

later probuhly is the .MAdbyaixlina, lli(‘ 
earlier the KAriva, nbieh pluecs yit. x. 
(i, 4, 5, iK-forc the rest of the text, i, H. 
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XIV. 1 ranks iis the Aranyaka, 4-h as 
the L'|>uiiisa<l in the .Mudhyundinu re* 
eension. Cf. Liehieh, PAnirti, pp.dli n. 
• Keith. .IKAS. 1!»08, jjp. IhW ff. ; (,:dnkhd‘ 
iftmn .‘Irarn/akn, pj). v ff. 

’ (f. II. Ziinniemuiiiii, (^urlltn fl, MaliAriSrd- 
ifau(i-l'/itniisu(l fU'ifi/'ip, 1(113); lA. 
\!i\. liJti ff., 177 ff. 
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has been much added to in the course of time, parts of its contents in books 
xxxi, xxxii, and xxxiv ’ l)elonging in conception to the period of the Brah- 
manas. The f veta^vatara and the Mundaka have not even a nominal 
effective connexion with any extant text, beyond the fact that the Mundaka 
uses the Atharvaveda (x. 7), and we need not suppose that they ever had any 
sucli connexion. 

In this group it is quite clear that the Katha takes the first rank ; its style 
is suggested already by the metrical ]jart of the Kena and by \'erses found in 
the Brhadaraiiyaka in a later addition.® The Ifa is clearly dependent on the 
Katha,® and the ^'.\'etri 9 \'atara is certainly® well aware of the Katha, and is 
jirolialdy a good deal later even than the lya, which is free from the sectarian 
spirit of the ^\’etayvatara in which the jdiilosophy leads up to the glorifica¬ 
tion of Budra as the god pur I’jcrtkiwr. The Mundaka uses apparently the 
^'vetayvafara,'’ and it again is probably ])resunied by the Mahanarayana.® 

The last grouji ol' iuqiortaid, l’j)anisads consists of the Pra(;na, the Maitra- 
yaniya. and the Mriuduk\'a. They are in ])rose, but they differ essentially in 
every respect from the older prose lipani.sads; the diction is in style much 
more elaborate than the early jirose, and in the ease of the Maitrayaniya, 
which Max Midler wrongly believed early in date, the language is obviously 
closely allied to classical Sanskrit, which it follows in the introduction of 
greater development and eonijdexity of style. The order of the I'jiani.sads 
in this group is certain as regards the I’rayna and Maitrayaniya,® and jjro- 
bable as regards the .Mandukya." In ]ihiloso)ihy they show their wide know¬ 
ledge of the earlier texts, which they freely use. The Prayna is proved to be 
later than the Muuilaka by the fact that it jiresuppo.ses it and (|uotes it.* 

With these the list of luiportant t'panisads closes : but the manufacture 
of these works went on indeliiutely down even to uiodern times. The later 
t’paui.sads claimed eoiiiiexioii with the Atharx aveda, and it is probable that 
the Mundaka and the Praeiia were really so eoiiiieeted : the others had no 
real bond of union, but xverc jileased to assume one for their own purposes. 
These t'paniwds fall into four classes, according as they (1) merely develop 
doetrines already found in the older rpani.sads: or (L>) dex'ote thcmsch’es to 


‘ I'or Its K(‘Vfrnl piirts .scp Schefltlowitz, 
ZDiMG. Ixxv. 1*01 12. 

* i\. 4. H-21. 
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the glorification of the Yoga practices, by which religious ecstasy was pro¬ 
duced ; or (3) deal with the condition of the Sannyasin ; or {^) finally give 
themselves up to the glorification of Rudra-(,’iva. 

The history of the text of the rf)anisads is of intcrt‘st, but not of impor¬ 
tance for philosophy : the Atharvan Upanisads seem the first to have been 
collected into one set: we know of collections ^ of or r>‘2,* in which case 
otliers from the oldcir ty])c were added. A later (■(►lleetion, wliieli arose in 
South India, has 103 including all the great Tpaiiisads of the older 

type. A collection of 50 I'panisads was made at stune unknown date and was 
translated into Persian in 1050 for Dara Shiikoh : a literal Latin translation 
from the Persian made by .\nquetil du Perron in 1301-2 was the means of 
bringing the rpanisads to the notice of Schopenhauer.^ and winning for tlicrn 
that place in tlic liistory of philosophy which they liave never lost. The eollee- 
ti(»n includes in 12 Tpanisads tlie older texts, 2(J Atharvan Tpanisads and 
8 others, and makes up tlie total by adding four ebajiters of tl\e Vaja.saiieyi 
Samhita.^ Of tlie dates of the making of tliese (•olle<‘t)ons we havt' no proof : 
it is, however, jios.sible that by the time of (,'arikani (Uth cent, a.d.) the 
I’ravna and Mundaka were already studied togetlier. It is certain lliat he 
made use of all tlie I'jianisads included in tlie three great groujis. save the 
Mailriiyarnya and tlie Mfindukyii. wliieli he perhajis did not regard as an 
Vpanisad at all. To liini also are ascribed, thcnigb with doubtful justice in all 
eases, eommentanes on tiu'se I’panisads. except the Kaiisitaki and th(^ 
Maitruyaniya, and also a eoinmenlary on the Mandukya, which however is 
probably tlie work of a different (,'ankara.‘’ The rpanisads used by Hfimanuja 
inehide ail those of the great groups, save the Mrimifikya (llunigh the Karikii 
of Gaudupada is cited), the Sulifila and Cfilika. an<l (nice even the (larbha, 
.labrda. and Malia. The Jabrila and I’aingi as well as tlie Kanku are mentioned 
by (,'ankara. 

Tlie question of absolute dates for tlie r^ianisads is one far more difiieult 
than that of the relative order of llic texts, and admits of no deeisivi^ solution. 
The one argument of weight is the fael, really undeiiialile, tliat the doctrines 
of the L'jianisads are presujiposed by the doelriiu* of the Jinddha, and that, 
ac(;ordingly, if we accept the view that the opinions of the Ihuldha can he 
gathered with approximate accuracy from tlie (»lder texts of Uie IVili Canon, 
it IS probable that tlie older Tpanisads are, substantially at least, older than 
say 500 b.c.® Tlie argument is not by any means perfect: it may be (Titieized 

* WcIk-T, litTlin-IJaiKl.schrifteu, ii. HH. Dcr ullcrr rtv/a/zirt, p. 5.>. Tins fact in- 

* The listK of X&ruyiina and Cuicbrooke ; valnlatcN imi(d) of DeusHcn’s argument 

sec Deiissen, Sedizia VpanishafVx*, o/f/o, pp. !i0 fT.). For this date 

p. 537. For various M.SS. eullectiuns of^'aiikara cf. referenecK in JUAS, IPKJ, 

sih: E{j[geling, 1. 0. ('ntaL i. 104 tf.; pp. 151 fT. ; Uarlte, SAinkhtja^ hiUt- 

Keith, xbid. ii. 205 fT. nophid^ p. 157, ii. 2. 

* Parerga, 2, J 185 {UVryc^, vi. 427). " e. g. Uhys iJaviUs, Dial, of ihv lindtlha, 

* XV],xxxi.xxxii,XXXIV. i.pp.ix ft.‘,\\’u\kHiir,Dicjihiloifophiii('hc 

^ Jacobi, JAOS. xxxiii. 52, n. 2 ; Wulleser, (Srundlagc de^ dlUreti Uuddliinniua, 
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on the ground that even now the date of the Huddha is only established by 
v'ery conjectural means, and still more so by the fact that the date of the 
Buddhist (Marion rests on mere tradition, whicii is demonstrably in many 
respe{!ts defective, so that the frequently repeated assertion that the Nikayas 
represent approximately a period shortly after the death of the Buddha is 
wholly unproved and almost certainly quite untrue. A more serious argument 
is afforded by the really anticjuc character of the iiudre of the metrical 
llpamsarlsd such as the Katha. Kerm, and If,'a. but here again no absolute date 
is arrived at. since the only standard of com))arison is either the epic, which 
is of N'cry uncertain date and being not in pari materia not an absolutely safe 
criterion, or Pali texts, wliicfi, apart from their own uncertainty of date, are 
writl(“n in a different sp(*ech, and, therefore, certainly not cogently to be 
adduced as evidence.^ iVrhaps more secure is conqiarison with the metre of 
the Brhadd(‘vuiri,“ which is with much ])lansibility assigned to the fourth 
century n.c., and this certainly suggests that the metre of these texts is older. 

More positive evid(‘nc(‘ cannot be found : the view that the Katha 
Upanisad is older tlian Huddliism, because the legend resembles in some 
degree tin* legend of the Buddhist Mfiru,^ ignores the fact that the story is 
already found in the Taittiriya Brrdiniana. The suggestion of Walleser ^ 
that in the Te\ ijja Sutta we are to find a rel’erenee to the Aitareya, Chaudogya, 
and Taittiriya I’panisads is quite inijiussihle,'’ and the deiinitc use of any 
})artieiilar I panisad by any Buddiiist Sutta has still to he proved. The 
similarity ’ of the language of t fie early I'panisads to that of Panini is deeidcdly 
against a very early dating. C'erlaiidy it is wliolly impossible to make 
out any ease for dating the oldest even of the extant r|)anisads beyond the 
sixth eentury n.c.. and the aeecptance of an earln r dale must rest merely 
on individual fancy. 

In Ifie ease of the later I'jianisads any dating must be still more vague. 
Hopkins " indird suggests the fourth eentury for such works as the Katha, 
Maitravaniya, and tlu' (,'veirievatara. but this a})p(‘ars to be as regards the 
Maitrayaniya mueli too early u (iat.(‘: style and e()ntentalike suggest tfiat tliis 
is one of the most recent of the imjxu'tant I’ji^Jdsads. In the ease of the 
(,’\'eta(,'\ atara. the date si'U'eted hy Hopkins ajipears higii in view of the fact 

Purt 1 ; cofUrd. KciUi, HutUUiisi Vkih- tii.ii. lU, i>r the HAl’. i\. :5. i! {paitjo- 

Mipiiij. i; (Ic lu VultOi- PcMissiii. nun).si:vu hy llumv {l'pani.Hhadfi,\).(i), 

HHKj, [Ip. L'l.'l rr. ; Hautldhisim’. js 

pp. 21 ) IT. : t'iKlh i\. 17!) ff. ; * (Mvnhvrg, Die Litcratur den alten ludien, 

Les Smulrs f'xriturcs ilu Uoudilhisnic p. h;j. 

(11)01)) ; Pniukr, .flT.S. 11)08, p[). 1 fT. ’’ ])n’ philonophische (irundlaffe deK dtleren 
' I’f. Dldiaibcrg, (iN. 1001), pp. 210 fT., mid UndiUnsmus, p. 07. 

toK reff. ; Zunnu’rnmim. lA. xliv. ‘ t'f. Hhys Davids, op. cit.^ p. UOO. 

lliO fT.. 177 rr, : Oldt'tilxTg. fJN. 1015, ’ C'f. laebich, Pdnini, pp. 28 ff.; A. Ftiret, 

pp. 4WI rr. IkrSpraehgfhrauchd.dlkren I'pani^ada', 

* .laeobi, UAmAyauii. p. OH. W. Kirfcl, .Sommtilkoniposilion ui deu 

* Keith, .lUAS, 1000, pp. 1 ff. K\ idt‘acc of T. ; O. Weeker. UB. xxx. 1 ff., 177 £f. 

intiuuiu'e oa tliv Kuniian uf BAD. * JADS. xxii. <100, n. 1. 
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that he is convinced that this Upanisad is later than the orthodox atheistic 
Samkhya, and than the theistic Samkhya-Yoga, and marks the appearance 
of the illusion doctrine foreign to the early l^panisads. But this view of his 
can hardly be accepted for reasons wliich will later be given, and there is, 
accordingly, no strong objection to the suggested date beyond the fact that 
there is no cogent evidenec for it. A very different view of the date of the 
^lveta 5 vatara, the Mundaka, and the MandQkya I'liani.sads is suggested by 
VValleser,' who holds that the illusion theory is jKistcrior to, and derived from, 
the nihilistic school of Buddhist thought, and that in [jartieular the MAndflkya 
is not necessarily anterior to the Karika of Gaiidapfida—taken by him as a 
designation of a Bengal school, not of an iiKli\ i(lual - which expounds the 
illusionist form of Vedanta for the first time, and which was iu being by 
A.i). 350, but not necessarily very inueh earlier. This view, however, is with¬ 
out any sound foundation, and of these I’panisads no assured date can even be 
suggested. 

The investigation of J. Hertel ® as to the age of the Mundaka rpanisad 
yields little that is ])ositive. Its eomjiaratively late date is assured, apart from 
its imitations of the Katha among others, by the fact that it mentions for the 
lirst time, except ])erhai)s for the Taittiriya .^ranyaka,’ the seven worlds by 
name, that it has a list of Vedie sciences which includes the six Vedaugas, 
though that term is not used,* and the .•Vlhaivaveda by that title, and uses 
the term Vedanta of the doctrine of the rjiani.yids. It knows in all probability 
the personal Brahman.'' In certain points Hertel indicates .similarities with 
.lam \ iews ; thus, as the title indicates, the work seems to belong to an Athar- 
va\ edin sect which practised the habit of shaving the head or pulling out the 
liair,* a .Iain practice. The I'uru.sa in the Tpanisad is described by comparing 
bis various members to the lire and other cosmic j)owers ; the Jains, uidike 
Buddhists and Brahmans, are wont to represent the universe in human shape 
in their eosmographieal fancies. The I'pani.sad a])provcs asceticism, as does 
.Jainism, and treats release as attained by one who has gained the Brah- 
maloka, and it is from that world that the man who is freed ’ attains his linal 
abode in the Jain system, and a parallel can be drawn between the terms in 

‘ Her idtere J'eMnta, pp. .S g. His date for a detiiiite group, exehiding the other 

the Kartka is eontrury to the tradition niiseelliuieoiis texts found in JJAtJ. and 

whicli makes him tin* spiritual grand- t'f. 

father of ^'ahkura ; IJeussen, Scfiizig '' .See i. I. t f. and 2. .1. 

p. .)74. ■ V‘ul<srii (on lii. 2. 10) takes it as a putting 

’ Mundaka Cpanifari (1024), pp. 04 ff. of hi e on one's head, lint this severity is 

• X. 27, 28 ; Kirfel, Kmmn^Tnphir, p. 2t*. [iroliiilily not Vedie, though in keeping 

The TA. X. is iiniliahly later than the with Hindu and even Buddhist prae- 

Mundaka. tiees. 

• As it occurs in KV. I’ratigftkhyu (xiv. 30) ’ But in .lainisni freedom dtx's not mean 

and the Nirukta (i. 20), it is impossible extinetinn of individual existence, us in 

to deduce any late date from the mere Brahmanism ; cf. von Glasenapp, 1>U 

knowledge of the Vedafign.s, hut their Uhre vom Kantian, p. 103. 

appearance is new in the Upanisads as 
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which the I'panisad and the Jain texts describe the ascent. Certain of the 
terms of the Upani.sad have Jain currency (n/u, nineda, rdga, mtaraga, samyag- 
jhdrui, grantlii). It is, howc^•er, clear that in all these cases there is no reason to 
assume Jain priority. Nor do metrical tests do more than show what is other¬ 
wise certain, the priority of the Katha.* Grammatical forms “ of pronounced 
inaccuracy suggest careless composition rather than assure any definite date. 

.■\nothcr possible source of evidence is the date of lyvarakr.sna, the 
uut hor of the .Saiiikliya Kiirika. It is jicrfcctly clear that the Samkhya system 
was substantially older than he in its substance and even in detail, so that a 
coiisiileraliic age must be assumed for it, if lvvarakrsi.iais to be assigned to the 
first century \.i). or even the first half of the second century a.d. Unfortu- 
Ii.’ilely the evidence as to lyvarakrsna is by no means satisfactory. It seems, 
howcN’er, clear t.hat he was either an older eontemiiorary. if he is identified 
wif h Vindhvavasa, of Vasiibandhu, or still older, but this clearly, accepting the 
earlier date of Vasubaiidhu, which ti nnniates his existence about ,i.D. 350. 
docs not lead us further back than about A.D, fiOO, or half a eeiitury earlier.® 
A further argument, however, has been .adduced by S. K. lielvalkar,'* who 
holds that the connnentary on the Karika. which was rendered into ( hinese by 
Jhirani.artha about a.d. .500, was the work ot Matliara. and is to be dated 
about A.D. too. Now as the .Matliara-Vrtti freijuentty calls lyvarakrsna 
Hhagavaiit. a l('rin which would not readily be apjilied to a recent author, we 
inav assume t he date of the first eeiiliiry a.d. or shortly after for Icvarakr.sna. 

I’lifortiinalelv the cMilcnec for the.se eonclusioiis is peculiarly unsatis- 
faetory. The work for wliieb the tith* of Mrdliara-Vrtti is elainied bears this 
title on the si renglli (da single colophon only in a MS. apparent I v (d' A.D. IdOO, 
w hich is a \ er\ slender piece of e\ idenee. I’lu' eaistul analysis (d llelvalkar 
himsell shows lliiit d contains up to 3 ]icr cent, of wliat he regards as eon- 
taminat lolls with (iaiidapada, and gO per cent, of stiideiits' additions, iiieliid- 
iiig a releieiiee to the llasirimalaka attributed to (,iifikara, while it gives 
apparently an i \lra Kurika, which certainly has no real elami to be original. 
Ill these eireumstaiiees. instiad of elainiing that we liaM- the -Matliara- 
\'rtti established as the source of J'aramartha and Gaiidapiida, the natural 
eoiichiMoii seems to be that this is a eoinpilalion denied from the original 
eommeiilarv. now lost, to which the style of .Mfithara-Vrlti has been given 
wilhoiil authority in the lighllicaricd iiiaiiiier (d' .scribes and owners (d' MSS. 
PractK idlv fatal to the theory of Mfithara as the author of the original corn- 

* 'I'iiev (leiKit.il iii:i\ lie (ilisemst. nalK (i\e). alkandifi] (diitive), ifasduyartt ; 

ai<l i» ili\ itiin^ III*’ t('\t iMtti an vihhuni (nuiii. ncut.) doubtlcssu mt'rc 

anil an intcrinihilor's hand, hn ttic (inc niispnnl ; odn-^yatn is uiurrtiiiii ; the 

}nant U\ llrrti'l (p, .VJ) i.s cIiiiiIn u.sp ol' pravadcta for JS tlu* 

iiiMilul. (.'hirl'si(!n of )aU‘r (late ; the irrcguluri- 

* c. hhnviiif, fKininiirnniiti (pass.), luhidii' lies have cpit* parallels. 

tfiiu ( ■iuhdu{],i;rit<idh<vtuuhdi,}iTuvt d<i- ' .V'v Keith, .SViwA^r/H ]»)i. 7i> f, 

tjnidi (m sense <il hintple \rrl»), x'lih/ht * MdtUara-J'rlh (Jmi. of lihaudarkur Insti' 
(from (inipera- tuU\ lUliK |)j). lliilfT.). 
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ment is the fact that the translator nowhere gives or liints at this name, 
which is also ignored by Gaudapada. What we really do know of an early 
Mathara is that Jain texts * whieli refer to the Satthitanta add to it the 
Madhara, which means probably that Mathara wrote on the Sastitanlra. 
with which agrees precisely the assertion of Gmuiratna Suri in his commentary 
on the Saddarvanasamuceaya that Mfitliara's Jlhasya was Sastitantroddhnra- 
rupa. Otherwise, tlie silence regarding Matiiara as a eomnientator of tlie 
Karikfi is complete. We are, tlierefore, left without any evidenee of the real 
authorship of the original eoinnientary, wliieli, if not by Jvvarakrsna himself, 
need not go back earlier than a.d. 500. 

Mention should perliaps be made of the argument dedueed hy Jacobi^ 
from the Kautiliva Artha^-astra from winch lie infers that the Saiiikliya and 
Yoga systems wvvc in existeiiee as will as tlie I’firva Mlmansu and tlie 
materialist system (»f the liokavata hy the fourtli eentury n.e. rnhapjiily 
the evidence adduced for tins is not satisfactory, as the dale of tlie Arthavastra 
must prohalily ^ he jdaeetl some centuries after the date of tlie minister of 
t’andragu])ta umler wliose name it jtasses. 

From a literary point of ^lew tlie I'panisads eumniaiul mleresl by their 
introduction of new forms. Tlie dialogue ajfp'-ars h<-sii!e the simjiler dogmatic 
exjiosition of tlie Hrfihmanas, expandeil and developed from the brief dis- 
eussioiis in this form of ritual prohleiiis wliicli the Ihahmanas oeeasionaliv 
jireseiil. The imliv ulual eliaraeter of the new teaching, whieli was u mystery, 
naturally furthered this mode of treatment, and dialogues are reeoided 
between very strange inlerloeulors as well as hetweiii teacher and finpil. 
Interesting is the fact ol’ eoiiipetitions lit which liie sjieakers eoiileiul against, 
one aiiollier. in oidei to win favour and the jin/.e (dferi'd hy a neh prmee. 
Or two Ihaiimans are enjoying the meal itfl'ered Ijv admirers ; one eoiiies to 
them and wins lood liy setting a clever riddle. A son returns to his tather to 
report that ln' lias Ix-eii ijueslioned, and has found liiiiiseir unahle to ret urn a 
reply : his fat her assures liiiu llial lie has told him all he knows, and goes with 
him t(t seek mstruetion. 'I'lie wise can he iniluced 1)V strangi- causes to give 
of tlieir wisdom. Tin* gei-se sing the jiraises of Haikva ; lie is found under a 
cart, scratehuig limiself; ofiers of cows lie haughtily refuses. Imt. wiien 
Jaiiaeruti jii'esents liis daughter, he taunts him with not i-eali/,iiig that tins was 
the boon witli which he should have souglil his lav our.* Jaiiaka of Videha 
IS the king who appears as the greatest of patrons, and ^'aJ hav alkya the wisest 
of lirahmans ; in one eonlcst of wits alniie he vaiapiislies nine opponeiils ; 


* Numli aiidAnuycgudvura Sutras in \\’i hci, 
Jtul. Stud. xvn. 51; lierltti CaUil.ii, liiiT. 

^ SHA. Uin, pp. 7IJa ff. ; (JJdL'iiljiTg, Jhe 
Kultur dcr OV^rauur/-, 1. v. 

Keitli, .IHAS. IJilU, i)p. 

p. 02fi ; Jully, ZD.MC*. Ixviii. P 
and |)rcl'. to cd. (laihurc, l(ili.'i); Wiiilcr* 
lut/, (Jtsch, d. tud. Lit. 111 . 5m; 0. Stem, 


Mv^asthvuvs utid Kuutilifu (^VVy\ \U2l ). 
.lacolii'h ih’t'eiici' of his thesis (ZDMtk 
l.xxiv. 251; Ihv LnttcicUuufi dvr 
(iuttrsidvv />('< dm Jufkrn, p. 41, ii. 1) is 
ineffeetiM . I'se of YAjrmvalkya is 
sliown hy T. Gunapati Sfislrl in his 
ed. fTnviindrurii, ]h24j, [ip. H rT. 

^ ( I . i\. 2. 
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the head of the last, fakalya, splits open as the result of his failure, while 
robbers steal his bones.^ Women are not excluded from contests, a maiden 
seized by a Gandharva or even one of Yujhavalkya’s wives shows herself an 
adej>t in these questions. The gods appear ; Prajapati instructs the intelli¬ 
gent pupil Indra and the stupid demon Virocana.^ Animals lend their quota of 
tuition ; the i)upil, who watches his master’s kine increase, receives instruction 
from the bull of the herd, from the fire, from a gander, and from a Madgu bird,® 
It would, of course, be rash to trust to the historicity of the dialogues; they 
are attuclu^d readily to famous names, as in the Katlm Naeiketas and Yama 
carry on a dialogue in the later form of verse. 

There is, of course, nnudi that cor>trasts strangely with the Platonic 
dialogue. An element of grave risk enters into such discussions, as we have 
seen in the ease of the ri\'als of Vujhavalkj’a ; to hold a wrong view often 
involves risk of deatli in an age wlieii the curse is lielieved to have pow'er to 
work its own end.'* Again of real dialectic there is hardly any ; the inquirer 
is ignorant and makes wrong guesses, the teacher dogmatically expounds the 
truth, w'ith little or no leading up to it, and with still less reasoning for its 
sup])ort; curiously enough, it is in the discussions between Indra and Praja¬ 
pati that we find more of the cxjiression of uncertainty leading to a linal 
illumination than usual. There an*, however, especially in the dialogues of 
Vajhavalkya, signs of [danning ; the outcome is attained by a process of 
rejection of inferior views, arranged in something like a series of lower to 
higher.*' 

No serious advance in logic is made o\er the Hi-rdimarias, thongli faint 
traces of induction by simple enum(‘ration may be traced.’ On the other 
liand, there is a (•(“rtain gain in literary Idrni ; the description of the unity 
of the universe jiroduees passages of much liiglicr feeling tlian was jiossible 
when dealing with the saerilicc,** and distinct ])ower is sliown in the invention 
of such designations of the .\tinan as ‘ Not so, not so,' which (‘Xcludes all 
particularization, wliile the jilirase ' That thou art' not unworthilv sums up 
the mystery of the iilentity of the self and the universe. In other eases we 
have empty mysticism as in tfie unintelligible ju/dn “ ot tadvaiimn as 
expressions of the absolute. One distinctive feature of value is the use of 
similes, often of complexity and interest; they are treated as conclusive 
arguments, though often only fanciful analogies, and though as always, if these 
are pressed, they tend to confuse the jirccisc meaning of the text, and have 
afforded cause for doubt both to ancient and to modern interpreters,^^ Riddles, 


' lUU.iii. ] : cf. flh xi. a. U. 

• BAl\ li. 4 : iv. 5 ; ('T, viii. 7 IT. 

■■ cr. iv. 4 tr. 

‘ jru.iii.8. Cf. (,’H. XI. 4.1 ; (iB.i.tt.O. 

' CU. viii. 7 fT. 

• BAIL hi. 1 ff.: iv. ;t. ff.: CV. v. 12 ff. 
’ (’(’. vi. 1. 4-0 ; ubove, ( Imp, 27, § 5. 

• CU.iii. 14 ; x- b. 0. 


- B()htlinKk,BS(;\V. 1800. pp. 159 f.; 1897, 
p.HIi. 

KtMiu til : Hopkins, JAOS. xxii. 302. 

" e. BAT. ii. 4. 7 ff.; Oldcnberg, />*« 
Lehrr der I'panishaden, p. 183, ii. 1. 
1'h(‘ idea that the late Mua^jaka 
(iii. 2. 4} has Lihgn in the technical 
lugieiil sense (Radhukrishnan, Jiui. 
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inherited from the sacrificial tradition, are curiously rare, tliougli not unknown, 
and in the earlier Upanisads the employment of \ crsc is restricted, though 
it occurs here and there in the Brhaduranyaka and the Chandogya. Inter¬ 
esting as presaging the manner of the Pali texts is the constant repetition of 
the same idea in slightly different forms; thus whatever is said of one sense 
is normally repeated verbatim, with only the essential changes, for another ; 
the generic terms which would ha^•e spared the tedium hu> e not yet be<*n 
invented or even felt to be necessary and appropriated 

§ 3 . The Inter}>reiation of the rpanisads 

It was attempted by the great philosopher ^’afikara to ihul in the Upani¬ 
sads the expression of a single simple doctrine, carried out consistently 
through all, and in his commentary on the Vedanta as set out in the llrahma 
Sutra of Budarayana it is his object to inter])ret that Sutra and to l)ring out 
at the same time the doctrines of the Upanisads, the whole forming a great 
system of j)hilosoj)hy in which no contradictions should existd Tlie plan 
adopted by the philosopher for this j)ur]X)se was simple : he found in the 
Upanisads the j)rinciplc that knowledge was of two kinds, wholly diff<Teiit. 
On the one hand tlie higher knowledge recognized the existence of absolutely 
nothing save the Brahman or the Atman, the one unity, which was at once 
real, thought, and l)liss. Tlu* force of these ternrs must be undei'stood in a 
special sense : reality is not something outside the Braiimaa : no j)redieation 
is possible of tlie Brahman, for predication involves diversity and in tlie 
Brahman there is no diversity. Thought or consciousness, which is not an 
attribut(“ of, but the essence of the Brahman, docs not mean actual activity, 
the i'(>7/(r£i.K of Aristotle on tlic most j)rol)able view of that famous 
doctrine it is consciousness without any object or subject, and tlierefore 
differs so entirely from the very nature of (•ons(!iousness as not in our view to 
deserve the name at all. The bliss also is that of being which has no con¬ 
sciousness of any kind and no feeling, and therefore is merely a metaphorica! 
expression. This single thing is all that the world really is, the one Brahman 
which is the Atman. All the multijilicity of phenomena is unreal : the saving 
truth which redeems the individual from the constant stream of births is the 
recognition of this fact, that he himself is really the one Atman, not related 
as part to it, but solelv and absolutely it. In the cxfiression ‘ That thou art 
which is enunciated in the Upanisads, is set out the fundamental fact of all 
cxistenee, the indivisible unity. 

Phil. I. 203) is iinplauHiblf. Similarly “ .St-c comment on the Sfltra, iii. 3.1. 

Vyusti and Sainasti ui BAU. in. 3. 2 The U-st defence of thin theory iiit ni 

can hardly denote distinction and A. iC. Gough, Phibsophij of the Vpani- 

generality, or distributive and collective shadit. 

uggrcgiitcs, or Siddhi, in KU. iii, 3. * For an utlu(;k on Aristotle's view see 

proof. (iomper/,, Greek 7'hinlcerii, iv. 211 fl. 

‘ Cf. the Canonical Buddhist style ; Olden* ‘ Cl', vi. H. 7; ef. ‘I am Brahman’, 
iKirg, (iN. 1912, pp. 123 ff.' BAl'. i. 4. 10. 
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The apparent multiplicity of the universe and the empirical knowledge 
of man is not in the view of fahkara to be denied for a moment, fankara 
wages war both against the idealistic school of Buddhism, which denies that 
there is any real distinction between dreams and waking reality, and the 
nihilistic school, which asserts that all is mere void. Existence is not 
momentary at all: it has a substantiality and is real, but only from the point 
of view of the lower knowledge.' The Atman in itself has allied with it a 
power, Maya, illusion, which limits it; the limitation is not indeed real, for 
tluit would ho))clcssly violate the essential doctrine of (,'ahkara which denies 
any dualism whatever j but from the [joint of view of the lower knowledge 
that illusion exists, and through that illusion e.xists all that there is in the 
unis ersc as knoH'n to us. Thus, there is room for a great god, the Iliranya- 
garbha of the Veda, who ocen|ues the [losition of a deiniourgos, inasmuch as 
he is the Atman, when it is obscured by illusion, and there is afforded an 
ex[ilanatiun for the seeming niultijilieity of souls, for the unending stream of 
life, for the world of living creatures and inanimate nature. .411 indeed is an 
illusion, but it has within that fundamental fact, all the a|)[)earance of reality.- 
It will be seen at once that in this doeti-ine (,'afikara has a [lowerful weapon, 
with which to explain the whole of tlie system of the I'lianisads as the product 
of a single ])hilosophical impulse. Nevertheless, the attempt is undoubtedly 
merely a clever lour (k Joiut without hnal validity, and its ingenuity is as great 
but no greater than its improbability. That this is the ease could be easily 
proved by the examination of the I'liaiiisads in detail, but it is sullicient to 
.state that the Brahma Sutra itself did not take the view adopted by ^lahkara : 
it is now certain, thanks to the efforts of Thibaiit," Siikhtankar,' and .lacobi,'’ 
among others, that, the real \iew taken by Badarayana was more akin to, 
though not identical with, that taken by the eoinmenlary of liainanuja," 
whose work dates some two centuries after (.laukara. The view of that 
scholar was that the e\|ilanation of the world and of the individual souls 
as mere [iroiluets of illusion, eiiveloping the nature of the Brahman, was 
wholly wrong : on the contrary the two elements, the world and the indivi¬ 
dual souls, had a delinile entity of their own, which was jierfectlv real, even if 
they were only parts of. and, therefore, much iiili rior in order of rank to, 
the Brahman, w ho is eoneeived no longer as mere iiiijier.soiiality but as per¬ 
sonal being. The \ lews of Bamfmuja are in many [loiiits dillieult to formulate 


* l'\ir u modern dffcncc of ^aukiirii, see 

Mux Muller, The Stlcuian IJorschcrd 
(lOOJl); 11 good cTitii'isiu IS jfiven by 
Uuhlmunn, iJtt iSumUiya’Philonophie, 
jip. ; rf. also W'aUcser, Jh r 

dltere I rddnto (llHO). 

* ('f. dc iu N'ulU'i- l*ou.s«in, JUAS. 11)10, 

pp. 12H/T. 

* SBID. xxxivaiidxlviii. 

‘ VOJ. xxii. 120 IT. 

* JAOS. xxxi. 1 ff.; xxxiii. ; in 


sclinfl E. UDidiscIi, pp. 150-7, he truces 
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with precision : there is vagueness regarding the position of the individual 
soul, the world and the di^^nity, which is probably unavoidable, but certainly 
undeniable. But at any rate the system of pure idealism of the most abstract 
kind, which fahkara put forward, is confronted with a system wluch is 
pantheistic, for the individual souls and the world arc in some sense part of the 
deity, but w'hich has also a strong theistie element in the fact that the indi¬ 
vidual souls, even when they become free from transmigration through the 
influence of their devotion to the lord and his compassion for them, are deemed 
still to retain a separate existence and not to be merged in the deity. As in the 
case of all Indian thinkers, the tendeney of Ramnnuja is to be hazy regarding 
the nature of the deity, and the jiart played in that nature by consciousness, 
which, as we have seen, for fankara disappears into a meaningless abstraction, 
but the individual soul seems, contrary to the clear tendency of the rjmnisads, 
and of the epic Saiiikhva-Vogad to retain in its tinal form of existence sonic 
kind of consciousness whicdi is consistent with its enjoyment t>f the most 
perfect bliss. 

Ramanuja quotes the rj>anisads as agreeing witli Ins doctrine, hut he has 
not made any such determined and deliberate effort to bring tlie rpanisads 
into one dclinite scheme as has ^ahkara ; lu- relies rather on the Sfitra than 
on tlie l"j)nnisads, but still he offers an alternative view whieli suits admirably 
many of tlie Tpanisad jiassages, which he cites, lie has, of course, the obvious 
advantage that the distinction of two kinds of knowledge is one which is 
artificial, and wliich has no direct sanction from the rjianisads tlieniscivcs, so 
that ^ankara is forced in effect to postulate a distinction of knowledge, whieli 
is not asserted in his sources. 

Of modern interpreters of tlie Ujianisuds, the most imjiortant, Deussen,* 
as Ix'fore iiini (iough ■’ also, 1ms endeavoured to show that the view of (,'ankaru 
is the best key to tlie secrets of tlie I'panisads : Dcussen insists that in his 
Mew, wliieli is that i)f tlie Yfijhavalkya of the Rrhadaranyaka Ujianisad, 
^'ankara formulates the essential doctrine of the distinction between the 
emjiirieal reality and the thing in itself, wdiieh w'as lirst ma(l(‘ {x'rfeetly distinct 
by Kant, and which reaches its complement in the Cliristiaii and Seliopen- 
liaucrian doctrine of the primacy of the will over tlie intellect. Deussen holds 
that this form of idealism is the main doctrine of the t punisads in the sense 
that it was definitely formulated and laid down, and that other doctrines arc 
really deviations from it, caused liy the inability of man to remain on the high 
level of thought jiostulated in the distinction, and by the constant effort to 
ajiply empirical cutcgonc's to the thing in itself. From the tendeney to regard 

‘ This doctrine IS defimteiy punthcistic ; the Duhlinann, A'trctSna and Die Samkhya- 
RruhiiiHiirealizcRitsclfiii the individual PhUomphie, who contciidR that tins Ik 

selves Uirough the o]K’ruti()n of Uuddhi, tlie primitive Sfirhkhyii us u lo^iicul 

* intellect', and Ahumk&ra, the prin- {dnvik^ki) scitnee of the Uruhnian ; 

ciple of individuation, and recognition sec ticlow, § 7. 

of the unity of the individual and the ' Phil, of Vp., pp, 8(1 ft. 

Rrahmaii is tiic release aimed at; see '' Philosophy of the Vpanishads. 
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the universe, however, as actually real and an absolute thing, there grows up 
the view that the Atman is the universe which we know, that is a system of 
pantheism. Even Yajiiavalkya, like Parmenides in Greece,' could not 
resist this tendency, and falls into the error when he describes the Atman as 
the internal ruler, or as supporting the sun and moon, heaven and earth, and 
the whole universe, or as expanding into the whole external universe. But 
this standpoint was also liable to diffieulties: the identity was difficult to 
hold fast, and gave way to the simi)ler empirical conception of causality : 
the Atman produces the universe, and he enters into it with his self, an 
idea whicli of course had abundant parallels in the llrahmanas, when 
applied to personal deities such as Prajairati. This doctrine is found, he 
flunks, nowhere in the Hrhadaranyaka, but in the Chundogya, the Taittiriya, 
the Aitareya, and later. The .Atman, however, still remains the same in the 
world as in itself: it does not create other spirits, but enters in as itself. 
The ])anth<'ism thus passes into eosniogonism, and from this point of view or 
from the former can be ex[)lained the insistence on the identity of the spirit 
in the heart with the inlinitely great outside. The ne.xt stage of thought [u-o- 
duccs theism : tlie relation of the .Atman to the soul in man is conceived as no 
longer one of identity, but as one of some degree of contrast and independence; 
the .Atman of the individual is set over against the .Atman in its highest 
aspect, tentatively even in some old jiassages. then definitely and openly in the 
Katha I'fianisad. and still more markedly with the presentation of the .Atman 
as the god Itudra in the (,’\ctavvatara flpanisad. The road was now open for 
the disap]iearaiK‘e of the deity, since the individual souls were now indepen¬ 
dent entities, and could e.vplain the universe if taken in eonjunetion with the 
jirineiple of the world ot.her than souls. Prakrti. the primeval nature. The idea 
of god. therefore, disapjiears in the Sfirhkhya faith, and latei' tlie Yoga, which 
in deference to the demands of the po))ular movement of the day asked for a 
god, introduces the disunity ah extra with an oin ious ineonsequence, whicli 
makes him of no real importance in the philosophy of the theory. 

This is a brilliant and at tractive theory, and it, of course, affords a far more 
rational ground for the historical eomprehensioii of the I'panisads than docs 
that of (.'ahkara with its contrast of the two kinds of knowledge, and its 
wholly incredible suggestion^ that the authors of the \ iews found in the 
I'panisads really were niakiiig this distinction between the higher and the 
lower forms of knowledge, when it is plain to the reader that they are simply 
doing their best to express their philosophic beliefs for what they were worth. 
Nevertheless, the idea that the different stages of shew are related in the form 
given by Deussen is one imiiossible to accept : the obvious history of the 
I’panisads,* if we are not led astray by the belief in the opening up of new 

1 tVtiat was I’anneiiides' real view in the ‘ Cf. S[ieycr, Jndi^rhe Theosophie, p. .107. 
hccoihI part of liis piwin is doulitral in * liidgLTtnn (.T.\(1.S. .sxxvi. 1(17-204; Studies 
the extreme, and DeiisKen's as.sertjon tri ttonor of Maurice Bloomfieldypp, 117~ 

ii fur from being eertainiy correct. 05) very justiy emphasizes the eon- 
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ideas by the warrior class, would suggest tliat the cosmogonic is the oldest 
form of the doctrine of the Brahman or Atman. The Vedic (iosmogonism is 
the natural standpoint: we liave there tlic first principle, the first creation or 
emanation of that principle, and the entry of that principle into the creation. 
The tendency of the Veda is throughout to treat creation, not as something 
which is developed by the mere will of tlie creator, but as something lying in 
his nature ab initio: creation is rather d<*vcl()i)mcnt than the bringing into 
being of something hitherto not existing in any way. Hence the way i.s paved 
for the doctrine of identity in the Atman : ^ tlie principle is manifested in the 
whole world, as in the myth Punisa by his sacrifice becomes the whole wxirld, 
and the further ste]) of identifying the s{)iritnal ])riiK;i}>le in each man witli the 
spiritual principle whicli is the prr/z.v of the world, is an ob^'ious and easy one. 
The jmntheism of the Hrahmanas is tims inseparably eonneeted with tlieir 
eosrnogonism : it would be unwise to seek to establish for the I ■panisads any 
real distinction between these ideas. 

The tendenev of the Hrahmanas is certainly to diniinisli the perstnial as])ect 
of the deity, but the inlliu'nce of the j) 0 ])ular religion must be borne in mind, 
as ex})laining the nature of the development of th(‘ jfiiilosophy (»f the r})ani- 
sads. The worshi}) of Hndra was, it is j)erfe<-tly clear from the Hrahmanas 
themselves, a very important thing indeed for tlie Hrahmans and the people 
alike, and the inevitabh^ tendeiU'V of this vivid belief in jiowerfiil and real gods, 
not an abslraetion, was to make the character of tlie universal change. l*raja* 
jiati had been in some measure a god of the ritual : his name lieljied to make 
him more than mere priestly fiction, but he could not lx* expected to have 
tliat Vivid nature, wliicli is the cliaracliTistic of the form of Uudra. Tlie 
effect of this jxTsonal adoration of great gods with the sense of dependence on 
them and trust in tliem, which is a real element in the religion of India," 
shows itself in jiliilosophy in the theism which begins to be clearly marked in 
the Katha l’])anisa(l and whicli is expressed in the doctrine of predestination 
there ermneiated, in the form tliat the saving knowledge is not a matter of 
learning, but is revealed to the fortunate man by the highest power itself. 
It is only a step hence to the sectarianism of the eta(;vatara I'panisad, a 
work which has often wrongly been deemed of miieli more modern dale than 
it really is. because of the belief that tlie spirit ofdevotion to god was a prochiet 
of the introduction of Christian infiueiiccs. 'J'lie theism of tlic I’puni.sads is, 
then, wc may l»clic\’e, a later stage tlian their jiantheisiii and eosrnogonism, and 
is clue to the inlluenee of the personal element in the religion of tlie priest and 
Hrahmans alike. 

tinuity of the Vedic tradition ; the extciil ut least, 

philosophic hymns of the AV’. have * Ithundurkur, I'ai^navvim, ^aivim, and 
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There is, however, undoubtedly another side of the absolute, which must 
be set off against the theistic development which in the time of Ramanuja 
was used to place on a philosophic basis the worship of Visnu, as in the 
f vetu^'vatara Upanisad it had been made the base of the worship of Rudra. 
We know of its existence from two independent sources of the highest value, 
the Ruddhist and the Saihkhya systems of philosopliy, which reveal to us such 
despair of and disbeliefintheoneAtman and the absolute as to presentus with 
nothing Imt individual souls in the Samkhya, and even to deny, though in a 
foolish and superficial way, the existence of souls in the Buddhist faith. It is 
certainly not easy to see how the pantlieisni and cosniogonism or the theism 
of tiu‘ Upanisads could have produced this outlook on the world, and it 
suggests that tliere must have been in existence a \icw of the Atman as 
al)solute which emptied it of nnicli significance, and made it therefore tempting 
for those, who desired to rise sii])erior to the more fictions of the popular 
religion, to find tnie reality in something nearer hand, the existence of the 
ifidividual and of the exten\al universe. Tlie theory which postulated an 
Atman of no real content was indeed to be found, and that was the theory 
of Vajftavalkya. It is true that the teaching in (juestion is not consistently 
carried out, as Denssen admits, but it is jdain that it lays stress on the three 
pro])ositions that (1) tlie Atman is tlie knowing self, is the sul)ject of cognition : 
(2) that as such it ran ne\'er l)e an o]}ject of knowledge of any sort ; and (6) 
tliat beyond tlie Atman there is no reality at all, as it is the sole reality. These 
propositions form the basis of the views of ^’'afikara. and it would be a eom- 
jdete error to suj)p(»setljat the position of ^'ankara was really due^ to the effect 
of tlie teaching of the nihilist and idealist schools of Buddhism, the Madhya- 
niikas and tlie Vij hunavadins. Tlmt (,"afikara was deejdy influenced by their 
doctrines is doubtless true etiougli, but at the same time it seems beyond 
doubt that the doctrine whieli he maintained was originally tlie ])roperty of a 
school of Aupanisadas, and that, therefore, it was descended from an inter¬ 
pretation of the t'})anisads, whose accuracy is eonfirmcd by the actual texts 
of tile Tpanisads in so far as they bear out the meaning of Vajhax alkya's own 
doctrine : the distinction of the two forms of knowledge, and the effort to 
show that other views in the Upani.sads can be reconciled with Yajhavalkya’s 
on this basis, are of course the work of the predecessors of fafikara. 

The \ iew of Yrijnavalk\’a (‘annot, sa\'e by paradox, be deemed the earliest 
vi(‘w or the dominating view exjiressed in the Ujiani.sads : it must be taken 
as one A’iew of eonsidcrabh* importance, which lias received expression in 
portions of two of the oldest Vpanisads, the Brhadaranyaka and tlie C'hand- 
ogya, init most of all in the first. Independent and older are the cosmogonic 
and jiantheistie views which appear in the Aitareya Arapyaka ^ and in the 

» As held by (iuhgaiiatbu .lha, Khandu- ns he held, it is really first in Guudu- 

nakhan^akfuldj/a, i, p. xii; rf. Keith. padu’s Karika on the MandCikyu L'pu- 

JUAS. lUlU, ])[>. 8711-81. The same iiisad that the real Vedanta appears. 
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Brahmanas, and the dominating influence of the view of Yiij havalkya ascribed 
to it by Deussen cannot be established. Its interest for us is not lessened by 
that fact: it is the most characteristically individual of the doctrines of the 
Upani.sads. and in sonic ways of tiie greatest pliilosophic value. It is, more¬ 
over, the chief matter in which an advance on the l icws of the UrShmaniLs 
can be recognized. 

If we arc to seek a more plausible theory of stages of development, wc 
may assume that the fundamental question of linding a unity in the world was 
attacked from two points of \'iew, already foresliadoweil in the Brahmanas. 
On the one hand the conception of the Brnlunan was developed to include the 
whole of the universe ; the holy power which I'ontrols things becomes 
expanded in idea into that which contains and accounts for all. On the other 
hand the psychic, element is also developed, in part doubtless through the 
study of the stages of the spirit in waking and sleep; the uidty here is 
imagined first ns breath, Prana, then it becomes eoneeix ed ns intellei-t, Prajha, 
and finally in the more abstract form of the self, .■Itmun, a term which has the 
adx'nntage of including the eorieeiition of brenth. and also of intelligence, 
xvhile transcending both. A decisive adx'anee occurs xvhen. in lieu of inade¬ 
quate efforts to ex]rress the nature of tile Brahman, we have the pregnant 
assertion of the identity of the indix idiial .\tnian xvith the Brahman regarded 
as a cosmic .\tman. But this assertion leaxes ns xvith unsoixed dillieiilties ; 
on the one baud it leads to suggestions siieli as those implied or made by 
Yajhax alkya xvhieli indicate the illusory eharaeter of the world of np]i<'aranees, 
asserting the unity of ,\tm.an, broken in life by the duality indiieed by indi¬ 
viduality, which is merged temporarily in deep sleep, finally in death ; on the 
other we liaxe efforts, as in the Katha, to accept as real, and deduce from 
the Brahman, the whole of the spiritual and non-spiritual world, efforts which 
lead to antinomies regarding the relation of the absolute and individual .souls 
and end in the abolition of the absolute in the Sariikliya, and of both absolute 
and individual in Buddhism. 

§ -I. The Problem awl Coiidilionn of Kiuiwlrdcjc 

It is an essential feature of the fpanisads that, th'iugli they make, as we 
have seen, little or no advance in logical doctrine, they do tentatively raise 
and deal in some measure xvith the que.stion of the .source of knowledge of the 
Braliniaii or Atman. The view- of the Briihiiiaiias. of course, is that knowledge 
is to be found in the Yedas, and the authority of the Yedie texts is not dis¬ 
cussed. Ill the I'pani.sads. however, we find tlial the question of the means of 
knowledge is definitely raised ; the three ^'edas or t.he four, which are some¬ 
times recognized, are not always recognized as the sources of complete kiioiv- 
ledge : (,'x’etaketu, despite miieli ^'eilie learning, cannot solve the ipiestion of 
transmigration. Nfirnda admits to Sanatkiimara his iiieompetenee to under¬ 
stand the .Atman. The Taittiriya lfpani,sad ' expressly reduces the knowledge 

‘ ii. 3. 
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of the Vedfts to an inferior position by assigning them to the stage of the mind- 
made Atman, which has to be surmounted before reaching the final truth. 
But these views were gradually and naturally supplemented by another, 
which makes the Upanisads an essential part, the secret instruction, of the 
Veda : hcnec the term Vedanta which first occurs in the fvetayvatara 
Upanisad * and denotes the Upanisads, as the end of the Veda in which its 
deepest secret is disclosed. 

The Brahmanas had reeognized, beside study of the Veda, the duty of 
saerifiee. and the importance of asceticism, and on both these points the 
thinkers of the Upanisads were bound to take a clear .stand. The sacrifice 
is least reputed in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad “ where, with a certain 
insolence, the worshij) of anything except the self is derided, and the rela¬ 
tion of the ordinary worshipper to his gods is compared with that of housedogs. 
Again Yama is said to have his abode in the sacrifice, and the sacrifice in the 
fees. The t'handogya ’ also seems in part to recognize the demerits of the 
sacrifice. But it would be an error to think that the general depreciation of 
the sacrifice is eharaeteristie of the Brahmans ; it is clear that a few en¬ 
lightened minds bad a )ioor o])inion of the whole apjiaratus, but the normal 
\'iew of the Upanisads is quite removed from that of opposition to sacrifice, 
which is often lieliei ed to mark them out. The sacrifice, however, is expressly 
relegated to an inferior ]ilaee : the faithful performance of offerings takes a 
man but to tlie world of the Fathers, whence he will return to earth again 
in due course.* and not thus can iinal liberation be won. On the other hand 
the actual performance of the sacrifice is rendered needless by the substitute 
for the ritual acts of allegorical acts: the three [leriods of life supersede the 
three Soma offerings.^’ inhalation and speccdi the -Vgnihotra,* the organs of the 
self the four jiriests. and so on. The tenddiey, however, to restore the sacri¬ 
fice to honour steadily grows : the Katha ’ recognizes it as of value, the 
(,'vetays’at,ara " recommends recourse to it, the Maitrayaniya' asserts that 
without the study of the \’eda. the observance of caste duties, and the 
following of the orders of life, through the stage of student hovischolder, 
forest hermit, and wandering ascetic, the reunion of the indis idual and the 
personal self is inqiossible. Doubtless in this we can recognize the growing 
as ersion of the Brahmans to the Buddhist and the .Tain tenets. 

The part of asceticism in the ])ursuit of knowledge i.s similar to that of the 
saerifiee. The Brliadaranvaka is not inclined towards it. recognizing in it 
us in .saerifiee at most a way to the lower bliss of the world of the Fathers.*’ 

' vi. za ; Mumi, 111 . Z. (i. Cf. Kenii *' vi.Z.tS; in view of this passage we may 

• iii, a. a, Zl. ^ i. to IZ : iv. l ;j. perhaps liold that in CX'. v. 10. 1 the 

' BAX. i. ,1. in ; VI. Z. in ; t'f. v. 10. It; qualiflention for full enlightenment is 

1*1’. i. 0 : lliuui. I. Z. 10. not faith and Tapna (ns In I’U. i. 10; 

• t'l'. iii. tU. * iii. Z. 0. Mund. i. Z. 11; Windiseh, Uuddha's 

' i, IT ; iii. 2. t'f. also lift 11. Geburl, p. 7.1, n. 1) but faith an Tapaa, 
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the Chandogya * substitutes the faith of the forest dweller for penance. The 
Taittiriya Upanisad,* on the other hand, places value on Vcdic study and 
asceticism, and even insists on the supreme value of the latter : the Mahfina- 
ruyai^a * sets renunciation, Nyasa, abo\'e even asceticism : and from the Kena* 
onwards the value of asceticism for the obtaining of the knowledge of tlic 
Brahman is absolutely recognized and sometimes insisted upon. In this, as 
in regard to Vcdic study and sacrifice, the process is one of steady aeconunoda- 
tion to the popular view, which was at the same time the profitable ^ iew to the 
priests. It is needless, however, to see in this the fact of the borrowing of the 
theory of the Atman from an external source ; the facts accord perfectly with 
a reform within the Brahmanical fold : the reformers gradually sink back into 
the main body, while their doctrine in some degree at least is adopted by the 
main body of the priests. 

Nor in the oldest stratum of the Upanisads do we find the necessity of 
instruction by a teacher laid down: Yajfmvalkya on several occasions 
teaches persons such as his wife, Maitrcyl, informally and witlutut initiation, 
and A^vapati ® teaches the Brahmans who come to him freely. The rule of 
taking a teacher is absolute in the Kafha,’ and is approved in the Clmndogya,^ 
where the teacher is regarded as being ns essential us the r(‘mo\'al of a 
bandage to a blindfolded man, who wishes to find his way home to (lan- 
dhara. In these texts the vague requirements also o<‘ciir that a man should 
be endowed with self-restraint, renunciation, truiujuillity, jiaticncc, and 
collcctcdness. 

Ibit beyond these minor matters, which are none of them recognized as 
essential in the oldest Upanisads. a further (jiicstion arises, how far there can 
be real knowledge at all of the Atman. The natural desire of the pliilosoplier 
is to know the Atman : the Tpanisads arc in very real sense tlie search for 
that knowledge, but the conviction is clearly early felt that there were serious 
diflieulties in assuming the possibility of empirie means gi\'ing the desired 
result. The lligveda “ already c(mtaincd the idea that the first principle in 
some degree disguised itself, and the world of name and form be(!oincs in the 
Brhadaranyaka the immortal concealed in trutli, or reality, and us the 
realit}' of reality is seen the self. The only normal sense which can be given to 
tliese passages is that suggested by the dcscri])tion of the whole universe in the 
(’handogya “ as a matter of words, a rm.Te narn(‘. 'J'be reality of the world 
is empiric, the true reality is the Atman, which the einjiirie reality conceals. 
It follows, therefore, that all so-called knowledge* is really ignorance. Avidya, 
and that in death in casting off the body the soul throws aside ignorance.^* 
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The Katha * illustrates this theme: ordinary knowledge aims at pleasure, 
real knowledge at salvation, and it must be accorded through a teacher,® 
and by the favour of the Atman,® a doctrine which develops into the express 
declaration that the favour of the creator is essential. The f \'eta9vatara ‘ 
carries us to the logical result and offers prayers to the gods for assistance, 
inculcutiiif; devotion, liliakti, to god and to the teac/ier. 

On the other hand, there arises in the doetriiie of Yaj ha\'a]kya a distinct 
anil different element; the self in this I’iew eannot he known at all.® There is 
no consciousness after death, he exjilaius to .Maitrcyi, and the grounds of his 
explanation are that duality is essential for eonseiousness. The absolute 
sell is unknowable, for there is no duality between it and aiisdliing else: 
the individual self is also unknowalile because it must be the activity in 
knowing, and eannot be the oliject. The doctrine lias echoes in other Upani- 
satls.** and it results in lieree attacks on knowledge, which is ranked as worse 
than ignorance by the lya.® The Katha " lays stress on the necessity of turning 
the eye inwards in contrast to the mere use of the senses to grns]) what is 
external, and insists that the only assertion that can be made of the self is the 
mere deelaration of existence pure and simple, 'i’he way is. therefore, 
clearly open to the dcielopinent of the doctrini' alluded to in the earlier 
Upanisads, but not developed nnlil later.” which seeks by means of processes 
of physical anil )isyclucal disposition to produce the trance condition in which 
unity with the absolute, the only possible form of knowledge, is arrii ed at. 

§ 5 . T/u Na/urc of ike Absolute 

The rpiuiisiuls arc essentially ediieerned with the endeavour to deserihe 
the natiiiH' of the al)solut<‘, and the rich ahnndanee of attempts to succeed in 
this end. proAcd by tlu* references to eonllietiii^f theories in the rpunisads. is 
clear pnH)f of the busy mental activity of the period. IVoni the earliest 
rpanisad we jiav(‘. the view is clear that there is a unity, tliat it is necessary 
further to prasp the nature of that unity, and that the proper names of the 
unity are eitlier the Brahman or the .^tman. Tlu* two ideas whose history we 
have seen in the Brahmanas are used constantly in alternation Avith each other. 
It is clear that they must have been felt to he practically akin. 

Many (*f these attempts were, it is clear, of little worth ; Bfilaki Garjjya in 

' Kl'.n.l «; !\!uii(l. I. ‘J. K 1(1; Mmtr.vii. of Iiu(l<{hisni,]).7j). 
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his interview with Ajata^atni puts forward twelve * or sixteen views of the 
nature of the absolute. They are all of the same type, the soul in the sun, tlic 
moon, lightning, ether, fire, water, the person in a niinxir, the sound that 
follows one as lie goes, the person in tlie quarters, tlie shadow, the person in 
the body. &e.. to wliieh the king op})oses in reply the conception of tlml 
wheiu^e the breaths proceed, and on which the worlds, gods, and men depend. 
Otlicr suggestions made by fukalya* which treat In-eath, love, forms, ether, 
&c., us the basis of the absolute are refuted by YAjhuvalkya. who also reji'cts 
the suggestions of sjieech. the breath, the eye. the I'jir. nund, and the heart laid 
liefurc him by Jaimka as doctrines ennneiated on lliis liead.^ Vajfmvalkya 
shows that these things are only the basis of the attributes of the ilivine unity, 
and tliat it is necessary to go belniul tlu' mere attnliutes or thi ir manifestation, 
which can only be done by reeogni/ing the essential identity of the absolute 
and our own spirit. Tlie lirahnians wlio with Vdilalaka are instructed by 
A^'va))ati Kaikeya ^ are su)>]>orters of the claims of iieaveii, sun. wind, ether, 
w’ater, and earth as the absolute unity, there (‘onceived as tht' Atman Vaivva- 
iiara, an idea burrowed from the Agni \’ai(,‘vrtnara which forms the subject of 
discussion in the secret doctrine of the lire in the (,'atapatha Hrahmana.^ The 
king, on Ins jiart. insists that the Atman must be wit inn, not an external 
object. A much longer ami more elaborate series of inqH'rfect views is repre¬ 
sented in the instruction of Naradti l)y Saruitkumara.'‘ wliere from name tlie 
advance is made thnmgli speech, mind, conception or jiKlgcment (sa/hhalpa), 
thought, intuition {dhudna), knowledge {vijnthid), force, food (i.e. earth), water, 
heat, ether, memorv, ami longing (u(v7), to the fireatli ufiich is the indi\idmil 
soul, and finally to tlie great one. llhriman, which eomprchemls all, fills space, 
ami IS identical with the principle of egoism, Ahaiiik/ira. and the self, Atman, 
in man. The transition from the individual t(j the great one is made thus : 
truth (iepemls on knowledge, this on tlioiiglit {mafi), this on faith, tins on 
concentration {nihsiltd), tliis on })roduetiv<' power, this on pleasure, w’hich 
exists in the unlimited. 

More important than these theories arc others: Indra ’ and the demon 
Viroeana went to Prajapati for instruction : he first d(*seril»es tlie Atman as 
the ]) 0 (ly. a view tliought adeijuate liy Viroeana, who is the prototype of all 
men wlio merely see in tiie body the liope of irnniorlality. and, therefore, 
deck it out on death witii gay raiment. Ih'ajiijiati then ex})lains the self as the 
spirit m dreams, but Indra is not satisfied, since the s})irit is still in this con¬ 
dition op])osed to a world Ijcyond itself. Prajapati then jiropounds the self 
m dreamless sleep, where there is no distinction of subject and object, which 
he explains as not the anniliilation of the self, but its entry upon the fullest 


* li.M.’. ii. 1 ; Kr. iv. For the persoa 
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light in identification with the absolute. With this view must be compared 
a more developed one expressed in the Taittiriya Upanisad,' where there are 
distinguished five Atmans ; the first is the annamaya, which corresponds to 
the Ixxly ; then the intmamiya, which corresponds to the life of the breaths 
or vital airs; the manomaya, the self of the mind, which here clearly means the 
activity of the self as conscious will in such actions as sacrifice and study; 
the vijimiutmaya, in which for sacrifice is substituted knowledge and worship 
of the deity in that manner ; and finally the dnandaniaya, that of joy before 
whom words and thought recoil, not finding him. This last self is not an 
object of knowledge, and hence it is described as not real—empirically—, as 
unconscious and unutterable. In it is bliss, which is broken by the belief in any 
difference between the self and it. 

Other efforts are made to realize the Atman by a process of examination 
of the merits of the different claimants. Thus we have the account of the 
rivalry of the senses Ibresliadowed in the lin'dimanas carried out in detail. 
The breath is the \ ietor over s|)eeeh, the eye, the ear, and mind, because when 
all the others go from the body still it is left animated,- and from another point 
of view breath alone is able in the conflict of tfie gods, the senses, and the 
demons to overtfirow tfie demons.’ .Another version * adds to the otfiei' powers 
the eosmieaf ei|uivalents, and ranges sjjeeidi. eye, ear and breath against one 
another, and fire, sun, moon, and wind against one another ; in each ease 
the result is the I’ictory of breath and wind. In the Kausitaki Upanisad,’ 
following the .\itareya lln’dimana," the cosmic divinities lire, sun, moon, 
lightning, and the jisyehie divinities, s))eeeh, eye, cur, mind, enter into the 
wind and the breath respectively. The same idea occurs in an earlier version of 
llie ^'atapatha Brahmana :" in slee]> speech enters the breath, and so with 
eye, mind, ear, and correspondingly with fire, sun, moon, and the (piarters in 
their relation to the wind. Hence we fn-quentJy find that the breath is set up 
as an idea of the Brahman," but merely to be rejected as inadequate. 

Still more clearly inadequate are the iih'iitilications of Braliman with 
mind," which as in the Brahmanas niwer aehies es a decisis e place of im¬ 
portance, and with more material concepts, such as the sun and as the ether. 
The snn is interesting, as it is clear that efforts were made- as in Egypt in the 
reform of Aklienaten- to penetrate beyond the mere physical sun to the 
man in the sun, with whom the dying man declares his identity.The real 
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relation to the sun is, however, declared to be something above that,^ and 
similarly against the conception of the absolute as there is set the view that the 
absolute is in the ether, and is the controller of the ether.* 

Another set of conceptions is rather different: they arc not so much real 
efforts to explain the absolute as njcrely to bring it into contact with the 
sacrifice: it was clearly the most natural thing in the world for tlie various 
schools, which were contemporary with the dcvelo])nient of tlie Ilrahinan, to 
apply to the chief concepts of their special brancli of Vedi(^ literature the idea 
of identification with the absolute. Thus the schools of the Jlig\’eda fixed 
u|)on the Uktha,* the litany, especially that of tlu* Muliavrata ceremony as the 
absolute, the Samaveda schools chose the Siiman and in special the rdgitha,^ 
and the schools of the Yajurveda the horse ^ offert'd at the sacrifice. Much 
more common is the view that by the mystic syllable. Om, originally no more 
])erhaps than a formal word of assent, the Ilrahman is denoted.*’ 

A more advanced conception is to be found in the Aitan^ya Aranyaka ’ 
which uses the old conception of breath, but identifies with it Prajnn. ' intel¬ 
lect ’. On intellect the whole world is based, it is guided by intellect, and know¬ 
ledge is the absolute. The same view is expressed in the Kaiisitaki I'paiiisad ** 
where the identity of breath and intellect is asserted absolutely, but also later 
on is more precisely investigated : it shows that (he objects of sense depend 
on the organs of sense, and the latter are dependent in turn on intellect, but 
it still adheres to the identiheation of the two. The Chandogya itself identities 
lireatli, ether, and bliss. The brcatli, thi'refore, still here and there at>])ears 
with its claim to be the Atman, but it is also now and then made dependent 
on it; or even the shadow of it. 

But the nature of the Hrahtnan is not intellect alone : it is also bliss and 
reality, and these ideas are here and there already united as in the later 
U{)anisads, tlioiigh the enumeration ol‘ the triad as the actual chai‘aet(‘r of the 
Brahman is not actually found in the early Ujianisads. In its j)laee tiie 
Taittiriya’* once presents the Brahman as being (saf), thought (cjV), and 
eternity, wharanaiita, ‘ eternity stands probably in error for the Ananda, 
' bliss of the later triad. As being the Brahman, it is at once being and not- 
being : the old duplication of the Itigveda,^® which asserts that at lirst there 
was neither being nor not-being is recognized here and there, but in tlie 
dehnite sense that, as not-bcing, the absolute is not emj>irieal being, and that as 
being it is also not empirical being, so that the (juestion is one of terminology 
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alone and is decided in favour of the appellation being.^ Much more important 
is the attribute of thought, which is asserted repeatedly in the doctrine of 
Yfijfiavalkya.* He there asserts thatthe hearer, the seer, the understander, the 
knower, are all unknown : they are the soul within, which again is in essence 
the divine, for all else than it is liable to suffering. In this subject of knowledge 
ether or space is interwoven : it is the meeting-place of all sounds, smells, 
sights, and other expe*riences. The different organs—and their functions—are 
only names for the one subject. In his conversation with Janaka,® the 
philosopher traces the Atman as the knowing subject, which persists without 
change thnnigh the stages of waking, dreaming, deep sleep, death, trans- 
nhgration, and final deliverance of the soul. The spirit in the waking state 
beholds the good and the evil of the world, but it is not moved by it, since 
as subject it is really ineapabl{‘ of affection : in the state of dreaming it builds 
Uf) its own world, and in deep dreamless slee]), wTa])ped round by the intellec¬ 
tual self, it has no consciousness of objects, and yet is not unconscious. The 
self is compared to a lump of salt whieli lias no inner or outer aspects : it is 
sim])ly a single unit, and so consciousness has no inner and outer side, and is 
one unity alone. Tlic llrahrnan is also the light of lights, and through it alone 
is there any liglit in the universe. For the wise man there is jicrjictual and 
abiding liglit, and this idea in tlie later I'panisads appears in a variety of 
rnetapliors such as the day of Brahman which is eternal. 

Tlie eonecjilion of the self as essentially eonse.iousness is not, liowcvcr, 
eonlined to Vajhavalkya : the same \ iew is expressed, in words which may be 
dependent on the Brhaduranyaka, in the Chandogya,'* and the Aitareya ^ 
and the Kausilaki “ texts as we iiave seen em])hasi/,e the same conception 
under tlie view that tlie self is intellect. In neither ease, however, need we 
assume dejiendenee on Vajhavalkya. for unlike tlie ease (h' the Ch<indogva 
the line of argument differs, and is. in the later ease directly, and in the former 
indirectly, linked with tlie eoneepiion of the self as breatli, which does not 
apjiear in the development of the ideas of Vajhavalkya. 

Tlie nature of the absolute as bliss is also asserted by Vajhavalkya,’ wlio 
brings the eoneeption into the closest relation with his idea of its nature. The 
bliss which he eonteniplates is that of the man in dreamless sleep, when the 
corisoioiisness of individuality is lost, and when the self, therefore, is above 
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all pain and jrrief and enjoys pure bliss, whence it is a simple step to the 
equation of the absolute and bliss. Nor is there much doubt that here apain 
the Chandopya^ depends on the lirhadaranyaku,^ when it enunciates the 
doctrine of the absolute as ether, breath, and joy under the mystic name of 
Kba. The Kau^ltaki ^ also seems to borrow from (he Hrliadarapyaka, and the 
whole idea is further de\'clopcd in the Taittiriya,* in the Anandavalli. There 
special stress is laid on the error of seekinp to find any division of subject and 
object in bliss : that would create division and would admit the idea of fear, 
which can arise only from division. The dependence on the llrhadaianyaku 
of tins doctrine is borne out by the relation of tlie (htaiuiuiuatja self to the 
vijiuhiamuya : in ti)c former text they arc the same idea, and. therefore, tlic 
conscious self is the hiphest. there bcinp no difference of sul»jeet and object in 
it: the Taittirlya refines by makiup the vijmndviutia still ha\e the distinelion 
of subject and object, and tlien ereetinp the duan<Uinuii/a above it in rank. It 
is characteristic of the prowth of tliese distinctions tliat, later on.’’ the dnau- 
(l(wwi/a itself became reparded as a mere sheath {kora) in which the self or the 
Itrahnmn resided. 

The other sid<‘ of this exaltation of tiic bliss of tiu’ alisolute is of course the 
view that all tlie world is misery.^’ but tiu* pessimism of tlu' rpanisuds is 
moderate : we hear of the miseries of old ape and d(‘ath or diseas(‘. and trouble 
which the knowledpe of the absolute renio\es, but tlie prowth of tlie s})irit 
of jiessirnism is only to be traced in rpanivids of tlie (juite lat(‘ class. 

Hut. despite the pivinp to tlie absolute of these tiiree attrilmtes or eliarae- 
teristies, Vajhavalkya rt'turns constantly t(> the fact that they are not to be 
taken in the empineal sense, and that, therefore, oiir knowledpe of tlie 
absolute is non-existent. The nu*st drastic expression for this view is the 
formula ’ ncli nrfi. ‘ lud so. not so', which denies to tlie alisohite any and 
every attempt to deline it in terms of ordinary knowledpe. Its existence is 
a transcendental reality, whieli is essentially from tiu* ernjiirieal point of view 
a nonentity : its consciousness involvi's tlie essc-ntuil fusion of suhjeet and 
object, and the transeendenee of tlu'ir diversity, althouph the phraseolopy of 
the Vpanisads always treats tlie Atman as snhjeet,” and, therefore, is not 
ordinary conseiousness at all. and the bliss arises from this state of non-dis¬ 
tinction, llcncc wc have two different conccjitions which arc rejicatcd tirncK 
whthont number: on the one lianci every enijiirieal attribute is attributed to 
the absolute and also denied of it : in the second ]>!ace tlie most eontradietory 
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observations are made rcgardin^^ it. The ideas thus enunciated are clear; the 
absolute is not in space ^ which is expressed Iby the assertion that it is infinitely 
large and infinitely small, that space is interwoven in it, and that it is all 
pervading. The absolute is not in time : ^ hence it appears as above the three 
times, independent of the past and the future, at its feet time rolls on its 
course ; on the one hand it is of infinite duration, but at tlie same time it is 
of the instantaneous character of the flash of the lightning, or the swift rush 
of thought. The absolute is also free from causal connexion : “ it is said to be 
absolutely without diversity, and this point is variously developed ; the 
Katha * is emphatic that the absolute is independent of becoming and not 
l)ecoining, of good and evil, of post and future, tlie knowing seer is not born, 
d(>(*s not die, abides from everlasting. The I 9 U ® insists that it is unmoving, 
yet swifter than mind ; far, yet near; within, yet without the universe; 
ab()\ (? knowledge and ignorance ; tliat it differs essentially from coming into 
being and not coming into being. The final answer to the question of the 
nature of the Atman is that recorded for us in a legend by ^-aiikara : Vaskali 
asked Hahva as to the nature of tlie llrahrnan ; tlie latter remained silent, 
and on being pressed for an answer rejilied, ^ 1 teueli you, indeed, but you 
understand not: silence is tlie Atman.’ ** 


§ 6 . The Absolute and the Universe 

The theory of Vnjftavalkya asserts, as we hck\'e s(‘en. tliat the absolute 
is unknowable and not definalile by any emjiirical jiredieates. It, therefore, 
becomes obviously a pressing ({uestion to connect the empirical and the real 
universes : the gull' between the two is only aceimtuated by asserting, in so 
determined a manner, that tliere is a deep division between the one and the 
man}’. The relation of the uai\'erse as known to tlie one is. howener, tlie pro¬ 
blem which all philoso})hies find insoluble in greater or less degree, and the 
efforts of the Upanisads to bridge the difference are not at all satisfactory. 
The answer gi\ en in fact is merely that the absolute is tlie same as the world, 
or tliat the world is the jmidiiet of the llrahmun. The clifiiculty, however, 
arises, in considering these passages of the Vjianisads, wliieli present the 
doctrines of eosmogoiiism and pantheism in (‘lose and inextricable union, to 
know wlicther we have here efforts to explain the Jlrahman understood in the 


> UAT. iji. H. 7 : OV. lii. I t. Ji: KT. ii. 
’JO; IV. 10, 11 ; 9t’-ii>--0; MiiOunar. 
.\. 1. How fur tlu‘ idea was clfiirly felt 
iiuist he left undfcitU'd ; cf. Ohlcul>erjj, 
IHf Lchn ijfr I'pnnishailen, p. 73. 

* BAH. iv. 4. Ifl. 17 ; KH. li. It; lii. Ifl; 

V. 0 ; v. 13, Ac. 

* BAU. iii.3; iv.4. 20; <’l\vi.l.3. 

< ii. U, 18. 

» 4, 5, 0, 10, 12 -14. 

' Bruhma SQtru, iii.2. 17. ll U clear that 


such an absolute cannot be regarded 
eitluT as conscious or unconscious; 
OldciilxTg, JHe Lchrt der VpanUha- 
dr.n, pj). 100-5. Herlers view {Die 
Weiaheit dcr Vpaniachaden, p. 82), 
that in Keiia wp have a polemic 
ngumst the doctrine of the Brahman, is 
untenable. The polemic is rather 
against knowledge as the one way of 
salvation, hut a reply to the Mupdaka 
specifically need not be assumed. 
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sense of Yajflavaikya, or merely ^thc natural continuation of the doctrines 
of the Brahmanas. It is on this point that it is necessan^ to part com¬ 
pany with Deussen, who in his aim at system assumes that the doctrine 
of the absolute, as expounded in the Brhaduranyaka, underlies the whole 
thought of the Upanisads. We can only say that the deeper view' of YiljRa- 
valkya may, though not very probably, have been held now and then by 
those who exi>res.s the more crude views of the identity of the absolute and 
the universe. 

In tlie Aitareya Aranyaka, an early text, we find u simj)le and clear 
assertion of the presence of the self, Atman, in living; things, but in different 
degrees, without here, as yet. any implication of the absolute character of 
the self or its identity with the universe. He who knows more and more 
clearly the self attains fuller being ; the self is revealed in an aseeuding order 
or revelation in jdants and trees, animals, and man. In jdants and trees sap 
only is found, in animals eonseiousness is present, but man excels since he is 
highly endowed with intelligence, saying what he has known, seeing what he 
has known, knowing to-morrow, the world and its opposite ; by the mortal 
he desires the immortal, being thus endow'ed. As for the others, hunger and 
thirst comprise the power of knowledge of animals ; they say not and see not 
wliat they have known. Man also is likened to the sea. for the insatiable 
nature of his desires ; whatever be attains he desires to go beyond it ; if he 
gains tlie sky, yet is he not content.^ 

The jjantheistic view is uiKloul)tedly present in the many j)assages in which 
the d(“\'elopment of the w’orld from the absolute is (‘Xjircssed in metaphors : 
thus'in tlie metajilior of the spider from which the thread proceeds, or the 
fire wheiK'c conic forth the sjiarks.* Often too tlie Atniun is declared to 
perxade the whole of tlie universe, it is likened to the lumj» of salt which 
in water disaj)j)ears, indeed, hut leaves all pervaded l)y it.’‘ a view* whieii must 
he older tlian the more refined eoneejition, which, as we liave seen, is applied 
to the Atman when the (d)ject of ('Oin])arison is u lumj) of salt, which has no 
inner or outer aspect, hut is but one in itself. The Katha I'jianisad ^ compares 
the self to the light which jienetrales cN erywliere, and adapts itself to e\'ery 
form. This view is found also in anotlier form, in the laying down of tlie view 
of the .self us the inward controller, as the greatest of powers, in which the 
heaven and the earth alike are contained. This view’ sets the self over against 
the world, and in doing so it adopts the old view’ that the seat of the self is the 


* Aitareya Arunyuka, ii. 0. li f. Harua 
{Prebuildh. Imi. pp. 31 ff.) 1ms an 
clutajrutc account of .MuhidilNa’N vk’ws, 
but they are norniully unphilosojihicul. 
His statements us to hiH cnsmoloxieal 
doctrines (p. GU) are unwarranted by the 
text, and to style him the ‘ ineipU'nt 
Aristotle', ‘ w’ho rompurcs favourably 
in a great number of points with 


Ari.stotlc ’. IS inu<lnii8sible. Tlie effort 
to iimkc {>crsonulitieN out of the 
Upaiiisudl touchers is vain, while to treat 
Aghamursuna us the first iihtlusupher 
of India is absurd. 

' .Mund. i. 1. 7 ; n. 1. 1. 

* HAI’. ii. 4. ]'2 lis uguiost iv. 15. 0. 

* V. h-11. 
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heart,* in whi(!h accordingly the lord of the universe resides, infinitely small, 
yet ^eater than the earth, the atmosphere, and the heaven. He is the pro¬ 
tector of the universe, tlic ^mardian of mankind, the bond which holds the 
worlds together and j>re vents them coming into eonlhet. It is in this connexion 
that the terms ^ tni Ivam ' that thou art and rtad vni iat,^ ‘ that is this 
must he understxjod : they assert the essential identity of the self and the 
universe, hut they do not necessarily or originally depend on the adoption 
of the view of Ynjnavalkya, tlnnigh they may later be regarded as a natural 
adaptation of it to meet the question of the relation of the universe and the 
final reality. 

Tile impossibility of ascribing these views of the absolute and the w’orld to 
attempts to solve the problem suggested by the transeeiulental view’ of the 
al)solute is seen in the many eases wliere tlie realism is material and gross: 
thus the (»ld doetrine of the creator, the j)riine\al suhstanee created by him, 
and his entry into it, whieli ap|)ears in tlie Aitareya I'panisad,* cannot be 
treated as a later devclopinent (tf a priiniti\ e i(lenti}ieati(jn of the universe and 
the absolute : it dfrives directly from the Hn'dimanas, and shows tlie early, 
not tlie later, date of the rpaiiisad, as rompared witli tlie doctrine of Yujha- 
valkya. The same prnniti\e ideas must seen in tiie view tliat the l*uru.sa 
dwells in the body as a span in height, as llanie without smoke. 

From this eosmogomsm or pantheism it is not a dillieult step to arrive at 
atheism : the attitude of tlie Hrrihmaiias. as wc have seen, is not theistie, for 
tliey t(“nd undoulitedly to depart from tlie primitive eoneeption of I’rajujiati 
as a creator god in rav(mr of the idea of the more impersonal Brahman or the 
Atman. But tlie tendency to abstraction was always, douiitless. confronted 
with the realism and elmgmg to personality ol the u\crag<‘ intellect, and that 
realism results in the growing tendency^ to separate the in(li\idual and 
the supreme self, which is a perfectly natural development from the hasty 
unitv of pantheisms. The Katha I paiiisad ^ undoulitedly shows this tendency 
in its distinction of the supreme and the individual self as light and shadow, 
and in the doetrine of the grace of the creator winch gives man sa\ ing know¬ 
ledge : the idea is, howeviu'. far more effectively brought out in tlic ^Aeta- 
^•vatara,* where the identity of the supreme and the individual souls is not 
indeed denied, but can only be reah/.ed by the favour of the supreme lord, the 
I(,‘vara, wlio thus appears as in some measure distinct from the individual 
soul. The I(,‘vara is also a maker of magic, and the universe is the produet, 
tlie illusion. The l^jianisad shows no trace of the jircsupposition of the 
doetrine of Yajhavalkya: it is adequately exjdamed as the mere develop¬ 
ment <if jirimitive pantheism, or eosmogomsm. 

In tins rpanisad it is of imjxirtauec that the eoneeption of theism is allied 
» Cr. ill. 14,1! : in. 7 ; vm. 1. ; BAT. III. 'i. 11. 1^; cf. CF. vi. ». a ; TU. ii. 0 ; 

7. a. Kor a possihk- refori'iu'c to thi* .Maitr. li. (i. 

head st'C BV. u. 1(1. 2 ; vm. (lO. W. ' also below, ij 7. 

» CF. VI. H. Hi. 111. 1 ; II. IW. 

> BAF. V.4: KF. iv. Jl-vi. 1. ’ iv. 0. 7. 
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to the name of Rudra : the V^edic gods in the Upanisads exist as mncli as nien.^ 
but tlicy arc nothing more important than men, and need the knowledge of 
the Brahman as much as men; Indra and Praja}>ati himself are. tliough the 
keepers of the door of heaven, unal)Ie to turn back the man wlto knows the 
Brahman. The Vedie gods are in themselves not enough to account for tlic 
prominence of the theistic aspect: it is essentially connected with ^^iva or 
later with Visiiii, new great gods of the popular side of Brahmanism. The 
new relation is seen in the use of the term l(,Tara. lea. or synonyms, of the god, 
and in the use of these terms later of the supreme god in Indian philosophy : 
these are names obviously in harmony with tlie chief name of Rudra as the 
I^ana, the lord, among the gods and the world in general. 

The nature of the process by which the universe comes into being is con¬ 
sidered under many different aspects, but tiiey all rest on the <ild hyjiothesis 
of the mode of ereation of the universe. They ad()pt just the same sort of 
language : there was aceordiiig to one version lirst not-beiiig, w Inch was being: 
it arose : an egg was evolved : it lay for a year; it split o]>en into two halves, 
one of silver wliich is the earth, and one of gold which is tlu' heaven. Tlie 
material of the world as it exists is in the most primiti\e view the waters, an 
idea already found in llie l{ig\eda^ and tliis eoneeption is adhered t(» in the 
Aitareya I'liiuiisad. A more developed, and jirolialily later, view is that of 
the C’handogya Tpanisad,^ wliieli makes tlie Brahman resolve to create the 
world, and therefore to ereute * lieat, wlieuee arost', as sweat arises in man, the 
waters, and from tlie ssaters came food, after which the sujireme self enters 
into the three as tlie individual self, the Jivatnian. 'J'hereafter a furtlier step 
is taken; the Jivatnian ha\ ing entered, thetliree eh nients are mixed together 
so tliat (‘xisting things are composed of the three sejmrate elements, an idea 
wlueh is the source of tiie distinction of the snlitle and the gross elements, 
which occurs as such lirst in tlie Prayna rpanisad,” where the earth, water, 
lieat. wind, and ( ther elements are distinguished from the eartii, water, heat, 
wind, and ether. A lurt her and vi'iy imjiortant deve!oj>rn<-iit of this tlieory is 
that of tlie Taittinya Tpanisad which derives from the Atman tfie ether, 
wind, lire, water, and eartli. Tliis live-fold division may b(‘ regarded as the 
establislied order in the philosojiliy of India, and the fact tliat tin* Aitareya ’ 
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has not it in definite form shows that it is earlier than the Taittiriya. With the 
five elements correspond the five senses. 

The absolute, after the production of the elements, must enter into the 
world, and many texts refer to this entry. Hence the world is penetrated 
throughout organic nature by the self of the absolute, which exists in the 
plant world, in insect life, in animal life, and in man, in things born of the egg, 
born alive, and sf)roiit-born ^ or born from sweat, a category including insects.* 
Tile tree and the j>lant alike are regarded as animated by a spirit. The idea 
is seen frequently in the doctrine of transmigration where animals, insects, 
vegetables and gods apj)ear as subject to transmigration. The Brhadaranyaka 
Hpanisad ^ has, in a legend whicii may be com|)ared with the famous observa¬ 
tions of Plato in Symposion} a theory of the Atrnan as neither male nor 
female which is cleft asunder and attains fresh unity in the creation of new 
life, human and animal alike. 

It was inevitable that, in the view of the universe which regarded it as a 
creation, and distinguished between the soul of man and his body, there 
should arise the eonccj)tion of the soul of the universe related to it as the soul 
in man to his body : this conception is made material in the j)erson of 
Iliraiiyagarbha, who in the Kigveda ® is the golden germ which enters into 
creation after the first action of the creator, or of Brahman as masculine. The 
position of either of these deities is first quite distinctly asserted in the 
Kausitaki llpanisad,* and the idea appears in prominence only in the theistic 
(,'vcta(,-vatHra I'panisad.’ where a third name occurs, the red seer, Kapilarsi, 
a term often,^ hut certainly wrongly, assumed to refer to the founder—who is 
a very legendary figure and may owe liis name to this passage—of the 
Sarukhya system. But tlie idea is found in a l(;ss theoretic form in the 
Katha Upanisad,® where in the development of princijfies the ‘great self’ 
stands after the undevelo{)ed and the primeval s))irit, and later in the Buddhi 
of the Samkhya. 

The absolute is not merely the creator of tlic universe ; through it the 
universe after creation continues to live and move and have its being : in its 
hhss the universe tastes of bliss itself. Yujnavalkya ex[)resses this thought 
in his conversation with Gargl, in which he points out that at the bidding 
of the imperishable one heaven aud earth, the minutes, hours, days and 
nights, lialf-monllis, and months, the seasons, and the years arc kept asunder, 
and the streams run from the mountains east and west, men praise the generous 
givers, the gods favour the saeritieer. and the Fathers desire the offerings to 
the dead. By another Upanisad the comparison is made between the 

' i'll. vi. 1. ’ 111.4; iv.n. 

* AU. 111 . It. " I’.fj. (iarfie.kSVittiWn/aund 2; Hop- 

’ i.4 . S, 4. (T. Ik'Iow, Appendix H, kins, .lAOS. xxii. i)87 ; Oldenberg, 
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absolute and the A^vattha tree, which sends its shoots downwards. He is the 
dike which holds apart the worlds to keep them asunder,* but the same 
metaphor, by another turn, is made to \ield the idea that he is the bridge 
which secures continuity between the past and the future.* From another 
point of view * the absolute is the ruler, the Antaryfimin of the universe, who 
is the controlling power in the earth, w’ater, fire, atmosphere, wind, sky, sun, 
the heavenly regions, moon and stars, ether, darkness, and light, of all living 
creatures, and of the eight organs, the whole complex forming his body, being 
distinct from him and not knowing him, but yet bcii^g ruled by him. In this 
way again we come to the idea of tlic world soul, but the difference between 
this and the view of the f veta^vatara Upanisad is that the internal ruler is 
still merely the absolute. 

But an important conclusion follows inevitably from the view that the 
inner power in all is the absolute : he causes the man whom lie will lead on 
high from these worlds to do good works, and he causes the man whom he 
will lead downwards to do evil works.* The gods arc also determined by him : 
the grass cannot be burned by Agni, nor swept away by Vfiyu, ajiart from the 
will of the Brahiimn. This iilea is found repeatedly in the Upanisads, and is 
contrasted with the position of the spirit, which leaves the world after having 
known the soul and the true desires, and w'hose part then in all worlds is the 
life of freedom : he who departs without knowing the soul has in all worlds 
a life of constraiTit. The recognition of the freedom of the self is duo to the 
re(!Ognition of the fact that the self is the real actor, and that, therefore, the 
constraint, to which it seems to be subject, is the constraint whicli it itself 
exercises on itself: as the Maitrayaniya Ujianisad ^ lias it, ‘ He fetters him¬ 
self by himself, as a bird by its nest.’ 

An interesting de\elopmcnt of the doctrine occurs in the Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brdhmana: ® the jiieturc is drawn of a (U'ity, described probably as 
‘ the good deity and therefore indicating Agni-Iliidra. who bars the passage 
to the sun or beyond to the soul, on the score of the evil he has done, declaring 
that only the doer of good deeds may fiass. Th(‘ soul replies, ‘ Thou didst see 
whatever I used to do ; thou wouldst not have made me do it (i.e. had it been 
evil); thou thyself art the doer.' The answer satisfies the deity, who, there¬ 
fore, lets him pass. The dangerous imjilieatioiis of the doctrine are obvious 
and undeniable. 

If the will is thus empirically eomjdetely subject to determination, it is 
inevitable that, with the growing tendency to view the relation of the soul 
to the absolute from the point of ^•iew of theism, there should arise the position 
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that the absolute assumes the appearance of a personal providence. This is 
clearly tlit* ease in the ^'veta(;'vatara Upanisad/ where the Atman is the over¬ 
seer of actions, who apportions his qualities to each [)crson, who executes 
justice, who restrains the evil, allots ^^ood fortune, and hrinjTS to maturity 
the aetiotjs of the soul. The Katha I’panisad “ faintly adumbrates the same 
idea in the \ lew Uiut the wise sell’-existeiit one has assi#,med ends for all time, 
an idea wliieli an interpolator has made more precise l>y adding, to the 
destriietion of the metre, the word yatlifltaihuaias, according to the quality of 
the works of the individual souls. 

In detail ue learn ^(Ty little indeed of the creation of the earth and the 
wcH'ld ; tlie old Vedic ideas cocsist, according t(» which there are three worlds, 
earth, air, and hea\eii, but the primesal waters are regardt'd in the Aitareya 
i’|>auisad^ as lying a!)()\(‘ and Ix-low tiiesc regions. They are also said to be 
intervvo\cn in the ether, by uhieli space may lie meant, as tile latter is in 
the itrahmaii. From the praeii<'<‘(if eipialiiig the regions witli the worlds of 
the sacnlice. 1thfill. Hlm\ ah. ami Svar. a fourth region is a<lded as Mahas, in the 
Taittiriya r])anisa(l'* denoting the Hrahman : the Mundaka-' adds three more, 

.I anas, Tapas. ami Satya are gi\ vh as llu'ir names m tlie Mahanarayana still 
later, seven lower worlds are m\ented to correspond witli them. A different 
eonee|)tion is, however, found in the Itrliadaranvaka I panisad.^ where on the 
basis of the old cosmic egg tliere is devised the \iew that the inhabited world 
is siuToumled by the earth, ami this again Iw’ the oeciin, the world being 

days' journey of tlx- chariot of tlie sim in breadth, the earth tit. and 
the sea l-'-s. Where liie heaven and tlie eartii as the two layers of the egg 
of the universe meet, there is the space of a ra’/(»r eilge or the wing of a fly, 
by which access is atlaim-d to tlx- place of tlx- on'erers of the horse saeritici-, 
no doubt the back of hea^eIl. A diN’ergenl \ ievv ^ is found sliortK' after, in 
wlueli llu-re are ten lasers o\er (he universe, the worlds of the wind, the 
atmosphere. I he (iandhars as. I he sun. moon, stars, t lx- gods. Iiuli n. I’rajjlpati, 
and IJrahman. The onl} uuportam.-e oftliese (px-stioiis allaehes to lix- ease of 
the sun ami tile mo(Hi. which become associated wjtli the doelrme of trans- 
mignilion : tlie sun, indeed, is actually appari-ntly deemed ix'arer tlx- earth 
tlian tlx- moon. 
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\cnus, .Inpitcr. .Mcrcurs, .Mars, Saturn, 
the inoiin, U&tiu, Ki-tu (('aland, 
ItnViinaitu vii SulrfhAdmcinstvii. pp. H, 
gii), which difTci-s from ttic order lutcr 
usual under Greek iidtuenec. 
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In the later systems of India it is an essential principle that, in accordance 
with the doctrine of transmigration, there can never be an origin of the world 
in time, and, since, on the other hand, the origination of the world was an 
accepted doctrine, the difliculty was overcome by the theory of the ])erio(lic 
destruction and regeneration of the world. This doctrine, which has been 
wrongly seen in the Atharvaveda, is eertai!\ly not to be ftnind in any older 
Vpanisad, and must be regarded as a dclinite sign of late date. It is found in 
the fvetu^vatara Upanisad ^ when the god, wlio ])uts forth many times one 
net after another in sj)aee. is compared to a s])ider. It is also made elv*ar tliat 
it is the actions of the soul which result in the aeti\ ity of the creator in apjxir* 
tioning to each person all their attributes. Tlic later rpaiusads “ recognize 
frankly the destruction of the universe by j)eriodi<' lire The only idea in tlu* 
older texts ^ which affords the slightest analogy is the nu-re lueution of tlie 
fact that into the liralmiun the individual must fall on deatli. an idea whieli 
has no logical connexion with tlie developed theon'. TIu' latter may ha\e 
arisen as a mere desire to aj)])ly to all the worlds \\ hat aj)|ilK‘dtoth(‘ in{li\ idual: 
more probaldy j)erliaps it is due to the needs of the doetniie of transmigration. 

§ 7 . Mdyd and PraWfi — lUn-don and Nat lire 
[a] Il.LL’slox 

In the doctrine of Viijhavalkya we hu'se seen the tendency of the Upani* 
suds to ass(Tt over again, and in still more empliaiic terms, tiie unity of tlie 
world, whieli the jioets of the Itigveda already foreshadowed, and to deduce 
from it the eonelusiou tiiat the world is nothing that is real in tlie full sense 
of the word, since evervtlung in it is not ultimately to be regurdi'd as liaving 
a truth of its own. In what sense, then, can the ompjne world be said to 
exist? Tills Vajhavalkya leaves \agne. l)Ut in liis exposition to Maitreyl of 
tlie doctrine that after death there is no consciousness he uses terms to wliicli 
later at least great weight was attached. A diiaiity is necessary, he argued, 
for one to see another, smell another, liear another, ami so fortli. and in death 
no su<-h duality is jireseut ; the phrase,^ houever, uliieh he uses in this 
contention is ‘where there is a duality as it were and it may be deduced, 

not unfairly, from the addition of the (luulilieation that iie was not prepared to 
admit as absolutely certain the existeiiee of tlie duality. J.ater in the Upani- 
.sad ^ we lia\e similar wording, ‘wlicn there seems to be another’, the same 


' V). S, 4 ; V. a ; iv. 11 (udaptiiij^ \’S>. xvxij. 
8). IT. Miiitr. Vi. J7 : Athurva^'iru.s 0. 

* Attmrvuvikliu J ; Nrsiiilmp. ii. I. 

“ CU. !. 1). 1 ; Tl.’. in. 1 ; Mund. i. 1.7: 
ii. 1. 1 ; Mand. (j; ( ulikii 17 f. Tlie 
theory tiiut AV. x. 8. Jill, 4(1 refers 
to this IS u mere s)K‘Culution of no 
})luu8ihil)ty of JuL’ohi 18113, 

j). 210), uiifortunutely udofited by 
Garbu, Samkhyti urnJ Vos'm, p. 10. 

14 [ll.O,,-! 32] 


'I'lie hi'luijK-. in fact, is u neceHsary 
jK‘C(miiJi<»dsdion to the fjict of truna* 
iiugrulioii of tlie reeo^ni^i'd doctrine 
of u be(;Mining of the world; cT, 
Speyer, Judmeht Thcnhojthic, pp. 132 ff. 

* n. 4. 14. 

- iN'.Ji.JJl. ()\(U'u\K'rg{I)ic Ijchre drr Vj/ani* 
ithndru, p. 344) unduly niiiuniizus the 
esacnee of iia. 
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particle being used. Here again we cannot simply ignore the qualification ; 
to do bo is as one-sided as to ascribe to it the value of a definite assertion 
of the unreality or illusory character of the universe. What we have is the 
germ of the illusion theory. 

A further passage which has been adduced in this connexion is the declara¬ 
tion of the Chandogya Upanisad ^ regarding the modifications of the three 
fundamental constituents of being, fire, water, food ; just as all that is made 
of clay, co})pcr, or iron, is only a modification, a verbal expression (vaedratn- 
hhann), a mere name, the reality being clay, copper, or iron, so all things can 
be reduced to the three primary forms of reality. Further, all reality, it is 
clearly indicated, is redu(!ihle to reality only, all things being mere modifica¬ 
tions, &e. In Deusseij’s view ^ we have here the first open assertion of the 
unreality of the uni^'e^sc, a doetrine which shortly afterwards was to be 
realized by Parmenides in the famous declaration : 

TO) TTUrT dl>0fX (CTTai 

ocrcra iipuTol KaridfVTu TrcTroi^ores dKi-jOTj 

yiyi’fcrOai Tf kqI oAXca^ai, 

and later by Spinoza in his doctrine of modes of the one substance, God. The 
alternati\c view ® is to regard t)ie wliolc as frankly realistic ; tlie name is not 
a mere name in tlie sense of disguising a reality ; on the eonti'ary it ser\ cs to 
mark out a reality, just as the phrase udina-rupa can he used to designate a 
coiuTcte individual made up of intellectual arid other faculties and matter. 
In this ease we have a doctrine frankly pantlieistie, but not of illusion. The 
dilfieulty of deciding is increased by the uncertainty of tlie correct rendering 
of the text, which Deussen interprets as directly asserting that ‘ cliangc is a 
mere matter of words, a simple name treating the words vdcdranihhnnam 
viledro iidmadhcymn as a distinct sentence, instead—as is possible—of taking 
it as a jiredicate description, ‘a matter of w'ords, a change, a simple name’, 
and it would he unwise to draw any far-rcaeliing conclusion from the jiassage. 

We tind also in tlie llr}iadriran}-aka Upanisad * in a ^'crsc which occurs 
with slight variation in the Katha,^ a distinct assertion that there is no 
diversity and that a failure to realize this fact is the source of repeated death. 
The I^a emphatically demands that the universe be merged in God, and, 
moreover, denies becoming and passing away, thus condemning the doctrine 
of the reality of change ; this at least is Deussen's interpretation,^ though 
it is open to argue that tlie real sense is merely that the absolute stands above 
becoming and jiassing away, which it transcends. In the late Maitrayaniya 
I’panisad ’ we find the eomjiarison of the absolute witli tlie sjiark which, made 

‘ vi. 1. 8 ff. * iv, 4. la. 

• Seefaij! Vpaninhad'H*, p. l.)0. ® iv. ]0 f. 

» S. Schuyer, Mah&nCwistmhc ErldsiwflH^ * 1. 12-14 5 Seehzig Vpanishad's^, p. 527; 
Ifhrr, p. 14. The Ncnse of vdedram- cf. MAnd&kya K&rika, iii. 25. 
bhapa (of dubious fonnation) is unc<cr* ’ vi. 24 ; K&nkfi, iv. 47-52. 
tuin ; cf. Oldciibcrg, p. 848. 
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to revolve, creates apparently a fiery circle, an idea which is taken up and 
expanded by Gauijapiida in the Jlainiukya Knrika, and which undoubtedly 
is consistent with the conception of the illusory nature of empirical reality. 
In other oases adduced by Deussen * there is no need to suspect any idea of 
the world as unreal, the frequent assertion,* that with the knowledge of the 
self all is known, does not exclude the reality of what is derived from the ■ 
self; the reality of the absolute may be contrasted* with empirical reality, 
which is styled real by man, without making the latter an illusion ; when the 
Aitarcya * asserts that the universe is founded in eonseiousness and guided by 
it, it assumes its reality, not its merely apparent existence, and, if the elements 
of being rest on the consciousness and it on the Prana,* wc need not sus])eet 
any lack of reality in them. 

Far more importance attaclics to a late f'panisad." The prec'ise cliaraetcr 
of the nature of the external world is summed up finally in tlie doetrine of the 
fr’ctayvatara Vi)anisad,’ whicli sees in the world other than the absolute - 
which it coneei\es in a theistic way -an illusion, .Maya, a term thus first 
introduced into the philoso))hy of the F|)anisads, to become, through the 
adojition of this theory of the univei'se by Ciaudajjada ami (,'ankara, the 
basis of tlic orthodox Vedanta system. It would, lioweser, it is clear, he 
a mistake to regard the new term as being a mere individual innovation of tlie 
Gretayvatara school without ])re\ious i)re])aration in the literary tradition. 
The idea of the coneealment of the divine nature by illusion is seen in the 
.4tharva\ cda,“ where it is said that the flower of the water, who is Hiranya- 
gai'bha, the ])ersonal lirahman, in whom are Axeil gods and men as spoke.s in 
a nave, is concealed by illusion, and tlu’ illusions of Indra in his many shapes 
are mentioned in the Rigveda.* It may, therefore, be assumed that the term 
had obtained considerable fa\’our in ])hilosophic circles,''' before if apjiears in 
the l’))anisad as a definite doetrine of importance. .Still more imjmrtant is tlie 
fact that the term was by no means ill ada|)ted to exjiress the nature of the 
relation of the empirical world to the real absolute, as it was coneeir ed by 
Yajhavalkya. It is, of course, imi>ossible to say that the actual term and its, 
precise connotation would have approi ed themselves to that sage, or to those' 
who es'oh ed tlie doctrines which passed current under his name : on the other 
hand, the doctrine is a legitimate and natural development from the ])rinciples 
whieli he enunciated. They are clearly not to be deriied in any reasonable 
way from a system, which was pantheistic or eosniogonie, and in which, 
therefore, the assunijition that the ivorld was illusory would have been 
ridiculous, Ji pantheism and still more a cosniogonism are under the danger 
of falling to the level of materialism, but not of evoking an illusionisni. 

' J'/nV. (i/I';)., 1 >|>. 234 ft. Iiiissiige, but his doubt seems hyper- 

• B.M*. n. 4. 5, 7-9; CU. vi. 1.2; Mund. entieal. 

i. 1. a. ’ iv. 1(1. * x. 8. .14. 

• TV. li. (i. ‘ iii. 3. * Kaus. in. 8. • vi. 47.18 ; lUF. ri. .1.19; t'B. xi. 1. 0. 111. 

• Oldenlierg (tti'e Philonophic dcr I'puni- ** Contra, Hopkins, .l.AO.S. xxii. 385, 089. 

shntleii, p. 280J denies the foree of this (’f..Speycr,fndi.*fAf T'heosii/iAie, pp. 123. 

14* 
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A very different suggestion as to the development of ideas is put forward by 
Schayer.* On this theory the MSya doetrine comes in as the expression of 
a conception wholly alien to the normal Brahmanical idea of the regular 
working of the world, in which nature and the ritual stand in constant paral¬ 
lelism, The Brahman signifies the regular and orderly procedure of the 
universe ; Maya, on the other hand, introduces the conception of the unregu¬ 
lated, self-determined, intervention of a god ; Indra's Maya in the Rigveda * 
is the expression of his might, revealed in his great deeds. When, naturally, 
opposition came into being directed against the Brahmanical conception of 
the Obermensch whose knowledge makes him ruler of the universe, we find 
the idea of the necessity of divine intervention as in the Katha Upanisad,’ 
and the condemnation by the lya * of knowledge as even more unsatisfactory 
than ignorance, and finally in the (|lvetu^vatara * the natural step is taken of 
ascribing to god the epithet mm/aiiin. The suggestion is ingenious but uncon¬ 
vincing. The ^vetu^vatara certainly does not mean that god is a real creator 
and that matter is his real creation ; the sense of delusion or illusion * is para¬ 
mount. 

(h) Natviie 

While, however, one side of the teaching of the Upanisads develops in 
this brilliant, manner, and in the hands of Gaudapada and ^'ankara emerges as 
the chef il'ceurire of the Indian philosophical intellect, another and iinjiortant 
scheme of ])hiloso|)hy was growing up, and was destined to exhibit itself, 
at a ]>eriod not far distant from the close of the great Upanisads, in a living and 
effective form. The existence ol' this system as the definite Saihkhya of the 
classical period is not attested until comparatively late: the oldest text-book, 
the Saihkhya Karika, may be assigned to about the fourth century a.d.,’ 
and for the earlier form of the system we are reduced to eonjeetnres built 
on that text, the history of the parallel system of Yoga, and the indieations 
of the epic, w liiidi knows well the Sariikliya and Yoga systems, but which in 
regard to its date is so uncertain, that it <loes not necessarily afford us any 
information older than that eontained in, and to be inferred from, the 


' Miihatj^mstischf tirie.vHng.w/r/or, pp, IT, 

* X. r»4. 2 ; VI. 47. IH. In iv. 10. 1» Schaycr 

tmits nbTtihmd ns ‘ (lorn brahman 
foindhoho Dusyu M’hich is inipohsiblc. 

» ii. 20. 

* 0 . 

‘ iv. 10. 

• Sohuyer’s ofTort (of. also pp. 42 f.) to 
establisli tlio doctrine that Mfiy& is a 
frtH' crculion, not an tilusion, ts as 
iiigi'iiious as it is unconvincing. Tlrcrc 
is III) cvidf'iicc that tho idou uf illusion 
was unknown to India in connexion 
with u juggler's work (contrast tlie 
stories given ibid. pp. and tho 


8>nonyms of Muya include such ns 
Gundharvunagara. The idea of M&yu 
is akin to the product of the juggler in 
the Ratnfivall who conjure.s up the 
appearance of a lire, into which the 
king rushes, whereas none exists. Cf. 
Asuhga's account in the Sutr&lain- 
karu. us given by Schaycr himself (ZII. 
ii. 103-.')), which is perfectly clear as to 
the unreality of May&. 

’ A later date is usually given (cf. GarU'. 
Sdmkhya vnd Yoga, p. 7), but the earlier 
date is now the most probable ; see 
^V^niernit^, Geach. d. ind. Lit. ii, S5U; 
ill. 4 j 2 f. 
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Sfimkhya Karika itself. Very briefly put,* the classical Sariikhya system 
discards entirely the idea of an absolute : it reduces the universe to a multi¬ 
tude of individual subjects, which have nothing true about them save their 
subjectivity, a subjectivity which has no creative jwwer and is not proi>orly 
realized at all by having an objective content. On the contrary, it is only by 
error in any way connected with the existing world, through its fancied con¬ 
nexion with Prakrti, ‘nature’. Through the develo})ment of Prakrti there 
arises the principle called the great one or intellect, Mahan or Buddhi: the 
Prakrti is, therefore, to be regarded as i)urely unconscious, a ooncei)tion 
vaguely analogous to the Aristotelian llvie, and (‘oiineeted, directly as it 
would seem, with the older views of the Kig\’eda and the Brainnanas as to the 
primitive condition of tin* universe as a chaos. The development of eon- 
seiousness must therefore, it would api)ear, be cosmic, and tlu* Mahan or 
Buddhi would thus correspond to the Hiranyagarbha of llie later r])anisads 
and the Vedanta, the spirit which, in the earlier view, a]>])earcd on the 
waters after the creation of the waters by Prajapali or the Brahman. But at 
the same time the Buddhi is the first clement of the subtle body, the Linga, 
which is the essence of the individual sjurit, and whi(fli jmsses through trans¬ 
migration. Tiic Buddlii serves as the basis for the devek»i)mcnt of the j^rin- 
ciplc of individualism, Ahariikara, from which are derived on the one hand llie 
miml and the ten organs—or rather potentialities or faculties—of sense, fi\ e 
of perception, and live of action, and on the other hand tlio subtle elements, 
from which in their turn come the gross elements, lliough an epic variant gives 
in lieu the elements and the objects of sense, sound, &e.“ The Linga, which is 
perlia])s most aj)pr()priately called the ‘psy(;hic apparatus’, contains in itself 
all the elements down to the subtle elements, and even of the gross elements it 
has the fine i)arts,^ and it is through it that the iiulividual subject experiences 
—or rather seems to experience—the facts of this world. The exj)crienee is 
painful and unhappy, even though alleviated by the joys of earth, and the 
real aim of life is to be rid of the connexion with nature. But that connexion 
does not really exist: it is only thought to (‘xist by an error and, when this 
error of ignorance is removed, then the eoimexion is seen not to exist ami ceases 
to exist, the siibjed being freed from any connexion with an ol)jeet, atul on the 
other hand, the Prakrti is freed from any j)ain or trouble, since being absolutely 
unconscious in the absence of subject there is no j)ossibilit.y of its suffering or 
enjoying anything. Strictly speaking, therefore, the spirit is never troubled 
> In the nijun I agree with Deussen {(iesch. ’ Dciissei', (ir‘<ch. tier Phil. I. iii. m?. This 
der Phil. 1, in) when he departs from is the only iiossiblc or at least natural 

the* views of (iiiTbc (Sdmkhya-Philoso- sense of Sfibikhya Karika as -il, 

phic and Satnkhya uud Vo^fu). The though this fact is often ignored, and 

account of Deussen in tlie Phil, of Vp. norniully the fine parts are treated as 

is slightly inaccurate. Cf. my Satnkhya if the subtle elements included Ihcin. 

System (11)18, 2nded, 11)24). nerndPs Maitr. vi. 11) may Ixi thus explained 

reconstruction {Vber dan Sdmkhya) is instead of Ijeirig timcnde<l, Por an 

clearly unhistoricul; see Ixdow. attempt to regard s&kma as tanmdtra, 

^ CT. 0. Strauss, VOJ. xxvii. 2o7 ff. see .Strauss, p. 202. 
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or suffers anything or enjoys anything: it merely illumines nature, which 
accordingly suffers, hut is set free by the cessation of illumination. But the 
difference of the result in the two cases is enormous; the subject by ceasing 
to have an object is emancipated for all time, the Prakrti in that one case is 
delivered, but that is a matter of indifference since the infinite number of 
other souls means that Prakrti is ever being unrolled for the gaze of the 
Mihjirt Hiid vvev is 

Tiio whole theory is one nmss of liillieult paradoxc-s, despite its seeming 
eleganee and siriiplieity of strueture. The main basis of the coneeption, that 
there is suffering tlirougli tlie eoimexioii of the soul with nature, is contra¬ 
dicted by the fuet that tliere is really no eonnexion; the suffering is pro¬ 
duced hy u connexion which does not exist, and is only imagined to exist, but 
an imagined connexion is no ground for results whieh a real eonnexion alone 
coidd produce. ’’J’hc relation of the one Prakrti with the jisychical a])paratuses 
winch arc not conscious cxci'pt under the illumination ol the subject is never 
clearly explained, or perhaps understood.’ At be.st we may endeavour to 
eoneeive tlie position that the coiincxion--which, however, as we ha^c 
seen, is not really existent of the spirit \Mth IVakrti, as a .single undiffereii- 
tiated unit, produces a primal consciousness (liuddlu). whieli develops under 
the mllucncc of the iiidivjdualion (.Ahaiiikara) of the spirit an indi\ ulual form 
or psychic apparatus, on which is based the life of the individual. In that ease 
t he concept ion of a cosmic dcvclojuiiciit of iiulivuluntion and the otlier things 
uonid be in the main a mistaken complement of tlie system whieh is not 
essential to it. Jhit there is the gra\ e objection to this theory that already in 
the Saiiikhva Karika the jiaternal and maternal portions of the gross (dements 
arc sn[ij)o.sed by the author to fall back into and lu j)ickcd up out of Prakrti 
by tlic psychic aj)j)aratns in the ease of death and relhrtii. and not as would 
he k)gieal and jiroper, li' tlu* deM‘h*pn!eiit of Ihakrti were individual from 
till' point of Puddhi onwards, recalled into and e\ol\(‘d from the subtle 
dements, while the Ihabhutas, which rej)reseiit tlie material world, are made 
to stand over against the selves as an independent real wiirld. 

It is. however, unnecessary to consider further the (•(mtradietioiis of the 
SAinkliya, and it is onlv requisite to note that in the nature of Prakrti there 
is supposi-d to be contained a triad of eonstitneiit factors, Gunas, literally 
'threads' rather than ‘ determinant (pialiti(‘s', which in tlie passi\e condition 
(d IVakrti arc in a (juicsceiit state of efimlibrium. but which in the [iroccss of 
evolution develoj) differently in the se\era! psychic apparatuses, ])rodueing, 
therefore, the very \aried characters of men and of life. These factors are 
Satt\a, the light, the intelleetual princijile. Uajas, the aeti\e and emotional 
prinei})ie, and Tamas, the dark and glooiu\' principle. The terms are wliolly 
indehnite and unphiloso])hieal, and tlie use made of them in practice is mainly 

^ Ollriumirv, I.'hishurf <lrs itlvi's dvh Imlcni, j)[i. .'JO f.) Icun’Cs tlie 

i. t!0l ff. Jacobi's iiccouiit oliMurity unaftcctal. 

(/>!< /'uUTi’if’Aiaijg (hr (intlvaulct' bi'i 
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psychical, -whereas, as constituents of Prakrti, they ought to ha\T reeci\-ed 
some different cosmic sense, such as that of conditional being, energy, and 
inertia, suggested by Hopkins.^ Their importance in the system, however, 
cannot bo underestimated, and it is significant that, while ^'ahkara rejects 
definitely tlie \-alidity of these principles, they are accepted by the later school 
of W'daiita and interwoven with the Vedanta philosophy/'^ 


(r) Thk Okigin" of the Samkhva an*d IUtdijhism 

The question inevitably arises in wliat manner these ^■iews are to be con¬ 
nected with those of the r[)anisads,^ and tlie further jirohlem must be men¬ 
tioned of the origin of Ihiddhism, which has been traced to the Samkhva. The 
Buddhist system differs in one essential from the Sahikhva : it abolishes, as 
(iocs that system, the principle of an absolute, with wliicli llie indi\ idual souls 
arc identified, and it goes further than that system in se(*king to deny the 
existence of soul. The latter alierratioii n<“ed not. liowever, l)c taken verv 
seriously : the Jhiddhists. l>eiiig determined believers in transmigration, had 
to produce an entity^ wliieh wcnild transmigrate; the laitity provided does 
not differ, in any very (“ssential way, from tlie ordinary view in India of a 
transniigrating soid. and certainly is ])hiloso]>iiieaiIy inferior to the ordinary 
eoneej)tion, unsatisfactory as that in itself is. 

Xo rjjanisad attains the p(mit of view of the Saihkliya system, and it is 
therefore only ]K(ssi)>le to indicate tlie mode in which the conception of the 
absolute teiul(‘(l to fade away and to leave the iiidivitlual spirits confronted 
With nature. The essential feature of the Samkliya is the evolutionary scries, 
and the name Samkhva, * cxaininatKui', ' ealeulation', or ‘ deserij)U()n by 
I'miiueration of conshlueiitsratii<“r than a mere counting, suggests that 
the philosophy owed its im))ortanee to its insistenee on tlie principle of careful 
examination (d t he (“lements of the ))roeess of development from the alisolute. 
Xow in the Tpamsads the first ease in wliic li th<‘ order of evolution from tlic 
ai)solute is staled with precision even tlien incomplete— is in the Katlia 
Upanisad,*’ where we find that in the carrying ont <»r nieilitation, Voga, in 
ortler to reach the absolute, the objects are merged in the senses, the .senses in 
till- mind, the mind in the intell(‘el. Huddlii, the intellect in the great self, 


* Crt’df Epic of ludm. [>. ] lU. n. 1. .Sec iilsu 

(;:ut)c. SamKhija-}*hiVi'iiiphic\ ]n». ‘JTHT. 

* K.j.'. in tlie NCduiUusiira, as jxnnttnl eul 

lt\ (ill. .lacel)", tn In*, edition, and hy 
iJeus.nrii in Ins translation {(it^ch. Jrr 
Phil. I. Ill) ; Keith, Si'mUiijn Syslem, 
eha|i. Mil. 

“ Cf. Oldi nlKT^j, Die Lehrr der rpmiishnden, 
pp. 202 fl.; (;.V. 11 ) 17 , pp. 21 «fl.; 
Keitli, liuiJiJhisI Pliihsttphif, elmj). vii. 

* Wullescr, Dir jihihisfiphische (irundlagc 

lies ulterni liuddhisnius, p[). 77 fl. ; 
Kcitli, HudiUnst Philrtsophip chup. ix. 


A<-ei‘pt('d hv OldeiilKTg, IHc Lrhre der 
I'jmnislKideii, ji. Ihll, n. 120. 
*)ii.lU-10: \i.7-l]. 'I’hc ullcrnative view 
tliat tlie Suiiikhyu ih of inde[»enrl<-nl 
oni.'in.hased on an uidefiendenlanalvNis 
of (‘rjiiseiousneKii, and that the }\utlm 
re|ir(‘sents a cornpromiHc may U' men¬ 
tioned (<T. (Htrunmre, L'hifitairc dm idiot 
theiisojihii/ues, i. 22111., for a crilitiue 
oi Carhe'H view on thi» jioint). Hut 
It IS not po.^siblc to ignore the oIjvious 
fact tiiat the Ihirusu of the .S&mkhya 
is tiKTcly the Atman made many. 
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which is also then merged in the undiscriminated, Avyakta, described 
as the calm self, and that again in the spirit, Purusa, which is the absolute. 
The sinulitude of these \ iews to the series of development of the Samkhya is 
obvious: the separation of the Mahan Atma, the great self, and Buddhi is a 
distinction which it is diilieult to appreciate in the Katha and w'ould naturally 
disa])pear on further reliection, with the abandonment of a cosmic Atman, 
while the interposition of the undiseriminated, which corresponds to the 
position of the old primitive material or waters of the Bri'ilimanas, between the 
spirit and the intellect, corresponds also precisely to the position of Prakrti in 
the Saiiikhya system, except for the fact that the Katha is still monistic, and 
still regards the spirit as an absolute, whence nature is derived, the individual 
spirit being identified more or less clearly w’ith the highest spirit. But it must 
have hecn an obvious, if no less a very iniportaut, stej) when it was decided 
by some tliinker that there was no necessity to imagine the unity of all the 
spirits in oik*. Er hijpiitiicsi the spirits were all identical with the one spirit, 
and, therefore, each must have the same creative jiower to produce the 
undiseriminated as tlie supreme spirit. To wliat end then to feign a supreme 
sjiirit 'i Moreover, from another ])oint of view' the postulating of a supreme 
sjiirit would appear imsouiid : tiie enormous -variety of individual experience 
of life, the ])lain facts of (werv-dav existence', sliow that tliere is not one 
spirit merely hut niany.^ The tlieory of unity of all spirits is diilieult and con¬ 
fusing, and the o1j\jous refuge fnun tlie.se dilliculties is to admit that each 
spirit is a se|)arute entity. TJie relation of tiie sjiirils and Prakrti would follow 
at once, when this was accepted : tiie doctrine (»r Vajhavalkya was clear that 
the self was merely the knowing sul>jeet : clearly, tlierefore. as the self "was 
the suhjeet only, Prakrti (‘amiot he jirodueed from tlie sjiiril in any material 
sense : it is the independent ohjeel inerelv of spirit." 

It is impm-lant to note tlie real similarity hetweeii the self in the ^iew of 
the Vajhavalkya of the Briiadaranyaka I'paiiisad and that of the Saiiikhya ; 
both are alisoliilely without ipiality or aeti\ity. eomjiletely maeti\-e, the 
cajiaeity of knowing without eonteiit ; both, we may fairlv sav, represent 
bare alist ructions whieli could never as sueli be real. If tiie self of \’aj hax alkya 
is wholly ajiart from empineal existence and knowledge, the same thing really 
Rjijdies to the sjiirit of the Saiiikhya, tor it is iK^t really jn contact with matter. 
In tlie Biuldhism of the Sarvastnadins ^ we Jiiul the same \i<‘W of Vijfiuna, 
wlueli remains wholly apart from real connexion w ith the object, iieing, like it, 
merely a momentary Hashing wliolly transitory and uncaused. Xaturally in 
all three eases some effort must be made to explain the eoimexion of this 

’ Cf. Sainkhyii K.'inka IS. OiileiitaTf; {op. cil., p. 2JtI) siijifiests. 

* The Atnmiiiii Kl', in. a f.is tiu’lord t)fthe l-'or its freejufut omission in the (‘iiie, 

ehuriot, who is (■.ssentiullN a inert' see Hopkins, o/ym/ai, p. 138. 

speclulor, lor mti'lleet is tlie dri^•er, CJ. Stelierhiitsky, The Ct'ntrdl Coureption 
mind the reins, and the senses the 

horses. The uhsenee of tlie Ahiuiikfiru I*liihsophu\ pp. 308 IT. 

in KU. cun hardly be uecidentul us 
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subjectivity and the object which makes its potentiality concrete knowledge, 
and ecjually naturally at this point in all three systems we have a lacuna, 
which is filled up by unintelligible assertions, the Buddhists resorting to a 
relation of Sarupyn, ‘ co-ordination ’ or ‘ co-relation which is found also 
in the Yogabhasya ^ of Vyasn ns the mode of bridging over the gulf between 
knower and knowledge. 

If we seek to find in the older I'linnisads a more direct connexion with the 
doctrines of the Sfimkhya than the etmeej^tion of the self in 'S’ajftavalkya, 
then the most obvious parallel, in addition to the selicme of evolution in the 
Katlia, is the ])assage in the Kausitaki Vjuuh^ad ^ in whieli a list of ten senses 
is op])osed to a corresjKiiuling number of objects, and the presence of inlelleel, 
Prajha, is said to be essential for every kind ofsense-knowleilge, including the 
activity of mind in respect of thouglit and desire. We have liere the prototype 
of the curious feature in tlu* Sarhkliya of the senses and mind as alike only 
pcftential until reiieeted in some maniUT in Ihinisa. 'Die more <'»>mmon idea 
of the senses being powerless without mind lies d<uiht1ess at the Ijaek of this 
nujre advanced eoneeption, a fact wliieh illustrates tlie rernarkahle dependence 
of the Sariikliya on older ideas. 

A certain degree of jiarallelism to the Katlia e\dliJtion series is present in 
doelriiie of the mode in whieli on death according to the (’lifiiidogya Tpanisad 
speech (the eve, th(“ ear, and tlie otlier organs iire presumably liere typilied 
by sjieeeli) enters tlie mind, the mind tlie breath, the breath the brilliance of 
tire {the otlier two elements of tlie t'handogya, uater and earth, may be 
included), and tliat the supreme deity. In deep sleep, again, we have a series 
in the Pra(,‘na I'paiiisad ^ wliere we may understand that the live gross, the 
five subtle, elements, the organs (tf sense, all enter tlie mind, it the intellect, it 
individuation.'* it thought, it lirillianee, it breath, and it the self, but this lalUT 
passage is too vague to be of nnieli imporlanee sa\ e as showing how jirevalent 
were tliese efforts to lind the ord<-r of evolution. 

Ill tlie .Mnndaka Tpanisad •' we find an expression of the order of develop¬ 
ment eommeneing from the absolute, as all-knowing the second element being 
food, an expression perhaps for the muliserimiiiated, the coming hri'atli, which 
may correspond with lliranyagaibha, mind, truth, the worlds, and actions. 
T1 h‘ more |)rc-eise similarity of tlie doctrine of tlie Mniidaka^ to that ol tlic 
Katha is maintained by Ilertel,’ «ho has (“ndeavoured to reconstruct an 
original text of this rjianisad by eonjeeture from that which, us he liolds, 
based on a single manuscript which was far from correct, has been preserved 


■ I. 4i: u. 'JIU. 

* ill. .") n. hue hcliav, ^ 8, 

’ IV. 7. 

* According to Oldcnlicrg {Die Lchrc der 

I'painshudeu, ]). n. 1) it nicuns 
' “duA ]chnmch(‘n," d. Ii. das Ichsagcn 
und Bcttitigcti dcr Ichlicit,’ rutlier limn 
• der Ichiimdicr The genesis of tliis 


entity riiuy he connected with Hit* 
spcculatioiiN of the r(iunisud.s on deep 
sleep, in which nidi vuhmlitydiKappcarN; 
Ilciniann, Die Tie/Hchla/xpukuldlmn der 
iilten I'pnnisudcn (1922), pp. Itj I. 

* 1. 1. 8, U ; II. 1.2, U. 


“ VI, 10. 


’ Mundaka’l'jfunUad (1024). 
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to us by f afikara. Reconstructions of tliis kind seldom permit of any satis- 
faetory result to others than their author, and there is always the fundamental 
didioulty, a])art from minor points, whether the incoherence of thought which 
giees rise to the reconstruction is not, as most probably in the case of the 
lihagavadglta, due to the author, and not the result of interpolation. If, 
however, we omit the whole of ii. 2, arnl iii. 1. 4-10 and 2. 8 and 9, we obtain 
the doctrine that, as in tfie Skambha hymn of the Atharvas'eda,^ which affords 
part of the material of the Tpanisad, the highest thing in the world is regarded 
as persoiuil, iVoni which there emanates the Rrahrnan and whatever else 
exists. On tliis view the ultimate fate of the soul on its return is not absorp¬ 
tion in tile Rrahrnan but union witlr Purusa, the world of Brahman .serving 
merely as tlie plaee of t h(Ke wlio fully jierform the saerilieial ritual in the mode 
approN eti liy tlie Muiidaka. The other portions, however, of the text, which 
cannot with any assurance be asei-ilied to woi-king over', dehnitely identify 
tlie higliest principle willi the Brahman, adojiling the regular identification 
of tlie Brahman and the At man, and treating the final result to be aimed at as 
the recognition of tlu* identity of the Brahman and the Atman. Moreover, 
even in the verses which arc spared bv lI(Ttel. we find liirits eontr*a(lieting his 
theoiT of a sinijile doetrine ; tluis in i. 1. 7 all is stated to ardsc from the 
iniperisliable {aLwra). while in ii. 1. 2 we find the jiei-sonal highest being 
deidarcd to be above th<* inijierishable, ami in ii. 1. 10 the Brahman and 
Burusa arc directly ideiitilied, unless we hold with Heitel that there is a lacuna 
in lh(‘ tr-xt I'or wiiieh we have no (*ther gi'ound. It is significant also that the 
interpolator lias to be credited with iii. *2. 8, which adopts the Kaliia“ doctrine 
of salvation by the favour of the hud, so that we liave to assume that, on the 
one hand, he altered the jicrsonal aspect of tlie I’jKUiisad by insisting on the 
jirirnaey of the impersonal ih-ahman, whih-. on the other, he deliberately added 
one of the most personal touches in the shape of the doctrine of gi'aee. Tins 
is jilainlv ineredihle. and we may safely assume that, wliile tiie autiior worked 
on an older idea of a personal prius as in the Atluir\ aveda. and aieejrted the 
doctrine of gr-are from the Katha. he himself adojited the Br’ahman standpoint.^ 
The resemhlaiue of the Maitrayariiya rjianisad^ to the Saiiikhya is of a 


•II. 

'J*(i <riljiiii of Ilcrtcrs metrical \-icws ttic 
KtnmHcsl c\<’cplroii tnu.sL In- tiik«‘U. Ti* 
curry out his rule that ttic tirst syllahlc 
of a i{is.syllulMc. iMiii tlie .sccoiui of a 
tn.s\ liable, miihlle part of the Tri>tut>h 
i.s short lie has to arirue for os HUiifcih, 
puratitdd, paramam (mlmnam) tai tiio 
iihortH. .’("rni.vi/a, kavtipO ifdnti, unit 
r/grri/(//um i he turns -rjnt unii •rsu 
into Haul syllables, uiul poslulutes 
Q great numlKT of quite nu|K)SMlile 
ehsuiiw of short vuvrela. These, added 


to text ailirutions, enaiile him to 
reform thi' metre, but they do not 
jii.«.tify Ills se\ iTe censure of Deusseu ior 
his piTfi'i'tly just strictures on the 
metre ot the text as we have it. Every 
nielrieal irregularity could thus be 
lemoved Irom an) text, ami Hertds 
proueilure is s|ieciully ineonsi-stcnt, 
.since he objects to alteration of 
I’r&kntie irregularities in grammar, 
which might eipialiy well be ehunged, 
if the I'lmnisud is to be rewritten. Itut 
metre may be excused in a philosopher. 

* Cf. E. A. Welderi, AJP. xxxv. 82 fT. 
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different character from that of the Katlm : it is due in all likelihood to direct 
Samkhya influence at a much later date. In this rpani-sad we iind an answer 
attempted to the (]uestion why and how the absolute self enters the world and 
appears in individual form. Prajapati, existinji alone, had no joy ; therefore 
he created offspring: as inanimate, and to enjoy them he enters witli tlie breaths 
into them, thus animuting them, and then hv nutans of the organs of sense and 
action and the mind he has joy of tliem. Put the absolute self. Praia)>ati, 
remains wholly unaffected, though an apparent aetor: aetion aetunlly belongs 
to the Ilhutalniflu, or elemental soul, winch n\cre(mu‘ by tlie fruits of aetion 
passes to a good or evil birth, and is mergi-d in existcn('{‘. wliilc the tine self 
remains nnaffeeted like tlie drop of wnter on a lotus leaf. The eleiia'iital soul is 
overconu* hv the (jualities or factors of nature. Prakrti. and thus eoueei\ es the 
erroneous impression of individuality: thinking ‘This is J ' and ‘That is 
mine ' he hinds luniself as a bird with a snare.' Hut liie pure self is not without 
responsiliility for this evil state, for a ileliuite tliougii obscure statement 
attributes it to the fact tliat the elemental self is overpowered l>y the inner 
Punisa." Theeoinpositi' character of the text reveals itself in lh<- furl her eon- 
eeption of the self as the enjo\er, while the elemental .soul is nnuh‘ out t(t he 
t lu' body, whieii it enjoys.^ We lind also tlu' three factors named and deseriln-d 
at length, essonlially as psychic, and Prajapali as alTeeted liy Satt\ a. goodness, 
as a factor is eipiated with \’isnu. as affected by Hajas. aeti\ ity, with Hrahniaii, 
and as affected with Tanias, dullness, with Uudra, It is eliaraeleristic that 
tlie I’pamsad shows eipially knowletlge of the development of Yoga doctrine, 
tliough its selieiiie of stages of exercises has six in lien of tlie elassiea! eight.'* 
I’lirt her, it is markedly pessiimstie. the evils of <‘nijlineal existence Ixang set out 
willi an elaboration of eoinparison and detail sueli as is only to be paralleled 
ill the Jiiiddhist texts, w iiieliit <l(nil)tless knew in some early form. It shows an 
ad\ aneeil jisyehologv, for it recognizes the fiinetion of individuation, though 
not as in tlie Sfinikliya in its classical form, a-, placed lutweeii intelleet and 
mind and us the source'of tlie latter, hut as I'ollowing on mind and intelleet, 
without any assertion of ilerivation, aiul it conceives of the existence of tlie 
sulille body, or Linga. tliough it is not clear whether it ae'liially as.serls tliat 
the Lifiga })ossesses not merelv the fine elements hut als(> Hie gross elements as 
part of its coniptisition.^ Moreover, the question is actually posed wliether 
it is merely the factors that are really subject to homlage, or the sel!'; 
the classical Saiiikhya asserts deliiulely, though not ahvay.s l^oiisjstently, tliat 
the self is not really bound, but this is not tlie view aeccfited by tlie I panisad. 
which insists on the bondage of the self, exhibited in the actions of intelleet, 
mind, and individuation, and [irumises release when Hie sense organs, mind, 
and intellect have ceased to function.® 


‘ li. 8 ff. : III. 1 r. * 111. 

‘ VI. 10. * M. 1^. 

* Cf. p. ."a.'J. n. ti. Dcusbca 

l'panishail's\ p. a;J7. n. gjnnicnds; 
Olik'nlKTg {np. (it., p. B-j.)) prdiTs to 


hi'C 111 V’lce'’!* Ui .MaUr. >’i. to ii rle.siy- 
iiiition oftlie sulitle (Icniciits, not an in 
till- ipie (StriiUHN, VO.I. xwn. lilJ.’i), 
where it applies to the effeet.s of tlie 
gross elements. ‘ m.'IO. 
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For the doctrine of the Gunas or factors tliere is obvious a parallel in the 
fvctafvatara I'paiiisad,' which has on the ground of its content often been 
needlessly supjjosed to postdate the Samkhya system, a view which cannot 
be supported on any cogent ground.* In it, we are told, that one she-goat, 
red, wliite, and black in hue, produces many young like herself: one he-goat 
leaps on her in lo\'e, the other abandons her, after associating with her. The 
idea of the relation of nature to the many spirits seems obviously expressed in 
this metaphor. Hut it is clear that the red, white, and black colours cany 
us beyond doubt to the Chfuidogya l’])anisad,* where everything in the 
universe is declared to be connected with the three elements, the red of fire, 
the white of water, and the black of food, probably an allusion to earth, this 
being the order of creation when the absolute first ])rodueed heat, thence water, 
then earth, in the shape of food. It is not necessary to supjtose that in the 
^'\ etfie\ atara there is anything more meant than the three elements ; the 
transformation of these to psychic forces, wliieh is |)rominent in the Sariikhya, 
though the other eoneeiition is imiilied in the ascription of the three to 
Prakrti, would then be a later development, which in the U])anisads occurs 
first in the Maitnlvaniya.^ 

[ It is clear, therefore, that the seeds of the Saiiikhya lie in the philosoiihy 
l)f the Uiianisacls : the eoneeption of the delneranee from the round of 
rebirth and misery is wholly absurd on the Saiiikhya theory of the universe, 
w Inch denies any real eoniu xion of spirit and nature,* and, therefore, makes 
anv suffering imiiossihle, since without eonnc.Nion there is no illumination, 
and without illumination ot nature by s|iii'it no suffering of any kind. In the 
doctrine of Maya there is an illusion which is [lerfeetly real though an illusion, 
and knowledge can dispel it and its jiroduets. But the ignoranee which must 
be dis|)elled in the .Samkliya is the belief in a connexion which does not e.xist, 
and the .Saiiikhya )ihilosophy never suggests t hat the misery of the universe is 
due to the belief: it is only |Hissil)le because ot the connexion : ignoranee 
does not proiliiee the eoiinexion : therefore logically there is no misery. The 
mere fact of this illogicality alone and the marked liessimism ot the system 
would testify to its deri\alive eliaraeter. 

.\ soiiiewhal divergent view of the development of the Saiiikhya is 
suggested by Dalilinann, who in se\ eral woiks* has insisted on the view that 


' llitpkiiis (.1 \()S. x\ii. ;{H0-7) insi.sts tliiit 
f>tnnhh!iiifi(i^uilliiiiuni!(aiii in vi. must 
rt lt-r lo I lu sNstfin of t lit' i'|nc Samkhj ii- 
lull tins is iu)t in the IcusI pro\cil; 
ht'i’ Di ussi-n, (it-Hch. (ter I’hil. I. ni. lu. 
Moirowr il is liidliMill to RTonoilc 
Hopkins' \ K'Nv with his ihito of thv -Uli 
irat. p. Ik'ld) lor tliiij I'punisad. 

Kapila in 2 is clnirly niythicul (I'f. 
IV. lU), not the tiJU’hiT. 

’ VI, 4. 


* 111. L\ 

■ Tills U titLs Speyer {Indisrhc Theosophiv. p. 
llh) to the eonjeet ure that an originally 
materiuhstie sysletu has been trans¬ 
formed in an external method idealis- 
lieally. But this theory rests on no 
solid husis and ignores tlic essential link 
of eonnexion with the Vpiinisads. So 
witli Jacobi, Festschrift Kuhtu pp. 37 fl., 
and Bcrndl, Vber das Sumkhifu, For 
a lati r view of Jacobi, see below. 

' Dus MahdOhdrata als Epos und Hcchtsbiich ; 
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the epic reveals to us the oldest stage of the Saiiikhya pliilosophy and not 
as maintained by Hopkins.^ and in some degree* Deussen among others, an 
eclectic philoso})hieal view. Dahlnianu's position is obscured by its coniu‘xiou 
with his ingenious but unsuccessful effort to prove tliat the epic is in itself a 
unity consciously j>roduced at a period before Panini. a thesis which rests on 
absolutely no cogent or e\'en plausible e\-iilen(;c.® Nor hiv\'e we any tolerable 
ground for tlie view that the system of Sfiinkbya as first evoh’ed under that 
name was other than atheistic, in the sense not merely of lienying an I^’vura 
which in a degree Daldmaim wcmld admit, Imt also of denying an absolute. 
Furtlier. it is most natural to liold that tlie Srimkhya-Voga of tlie epi(“ is a 
definite tlicistic moditieation of the Sfuiikhya, whicli is nu»re really theistic 
and absolutist tlian the later Yoga, in wliieh as a system attention is direeted 
towards tlie Yoga jiraetiees and imt so largely to the theistie asjHct.^ Hut 
the rejection of Dahlinanirs theories in tliese respects does not deprive of 
value his theory of the (le\ (‘lo]Mnent of Indian ])hilosophy. lie argues that the 
first stage must be looked for m a view which is in close touch w it h the expres¬ 
sions of tile lin'ilimanas as to the process of ereatkm, in wliieli there is more or 
less eonseiously assumed to he some material lieyoiid the actual eri'ator, and lie 
})oints out that in the early sjieeulations of the rjiauisads we learn of the 
Atman on the one liand. but also of what is not the Atman, whieli is full of 
misiTV. In more phil(Kso]ihic form this ajtjiearsas thedoet nuc of tlie iirahman, 
beside ^^hi(‘h stands Prakrti. into whieli is enpitii'd the whole of the ordinary 
world of thought and action, while the Iirahman remains outside all eontaet 
with thought, affording the end. Nir\ana. vhieh is to be attained by the 
extiugmshing of all kinds of feeling, by the negation of everytliing <'mpirieal. 
Fnuu tliis dualislic basis he deduces on the one hand the Suiiikliya and on 
the other tlie \’edrinta of the illusionist school. The former view is aiTi\ ed at 
by a determined effort to make logical the ])roeess of d(“velo])menl in final 
rcleas(‘: it became intolerable to eonlemplate that there was really only om‘ 
Atman, which, by connexion in some imexjilained ^^ay with Prakrti, produced 
the inmimerable .scjiarate sjiints tlirougli the action of liuddlii and of Aharii- 
kara, since release became nieaningU'ss. and it. theiefoie, assunu’d that there 
were inniinuTable Atmans, whose derivation from the primitive Atman was 
jiroved by the fact that they retained tlie eharaeferistics of omnipresence 
and inlimty, w hieh belong ju’operly only to the one Atman and which, apjdicd 
to all, lead to absurdity. On the other hand, the \Vdantins laid sueli stress 
on the unity of tlic universe that they denied the “xistenec as real of Prakrti, 
contenting themselves with tiie idle doctrine of illusion, which was clearly 
inconsistent with their own pnneiph* of unity. Moreover, he argues, 
materialism was a natural jiroduet of tlie early view, since it really emptied 

yin'du(!\ (ifHfsI.t dcH Mtthfihhiiratu ■, li.itnl. Lit. i. ii, ). 

Die SM-hyu-Philusophit: 101)2). ^ Sec rclcu'iiccs in Wnitcriiit/., (icfirh. d. lud. 

^ Great Ejnc of India, pp, 07 fi. Lit, i. ‘JO.’l. 

* Gesch. der Phil. I iii. 21 ff. ; <’f. * 'J'uxen, Yoga, pp. 50 ff. 

SUA. 1011, p. 738; >S’iiilcrniU, (»< vc/i. 
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the Atman of all empirical reality, and gave such reality to Prakrti, and thus 
encouraged the view that matter by itself was able to produce the universe, 
•while on the other hand by its subjectivism in the doctrine of the Atman 
encouragement was gi^■en to scepticism, and finally to the philosophic in¬ 
difference of early lluddhism. 

Ajiart from the fact that there is really no good ground for calling the first 
stage SamkliyaJ and that the denial of illusionism eannot be accepted as 
al)soIutcly true of the Tpanisads, Dahlniann’s theory has the merit of direeting 
attention to a real ns))ect of the philoso])hy of the U})anisads and the epic : 
tlu-re is a real aflinity between the ])rocess by which liuddhi and Ahamkara 
are deemed to ))roduee the world of exj>erience and the older myths of Praja- 
])ati and liis desire, Kama, as jdaying their j)arts in the ereation of the world, 
Mliile still furtlier back we liave the j)ieturc of Piirusa as at onee the material 
and the spiritual source of the world. Put it would be a mistake to accept the 
view that the aspect insisted upon by Dahhnaiin was really either the sole 
asjieet or the chief aspect of ])liilosopliy in the period of the later Tpanisads. 
In particular Dalilman goes clearly too far in stressing the independent 
character of the evolution of Prakrti. and in his insistence on the nature of 
ara as the world soul arising from Prakrti alone, thus ])lacing Prakrti beside 
the Atman as in itself accounting for tiu* whole of the ernjurical world. It 
must ne\ er be forgotten, as Dahlmann himself I'lsewhcre “ recognizes, that the 
spiritual side of existence is essentially conditioned by the fact that in Prakrti 
tlie Atman is present as the observer, a fact whieli in the Suiiikliya is preserved 
and em])liasized in the insistence on the doctrine that but for the connexion of 
Purusa and Prakrti there wtndd he no eogiiition or feeling of any kind. 
Wlien due weight is accorded to tiiis fact, we rcadi fairly closely to a eonee])- 
timi which is not far different from that of Padarfivuna as the normal, not 
uni(]ue, doctrine of the Tpanisads : theri- is an absolute on which matter is 
de}Hndent indeed, but not illusory, and individual souls which in tlie Tpani- 
sads. but not in tlie Praluna Sutra, at the end are resolved into the absolute, 
but which arc nt»t in themselves illusory, being, we may assume, the necessary 
n-sult of the eoi'Xistence of the absolute and matter, and therefore endowed, 
until united with tlie absolute through knowledge, \\itli a certain relative but 
real iiuh'pemlenee.^ 

The real (piestion is in a sense wliether we can legitimately call Saiiikhya 
a system which accepts an absolute, and differs from the normal Ujianisad 
lioetrine essentially in the attention given to derivation from the absolute of 
Prakrti and individuals. The best defence of this suggestion is that of Olden- 
berg,^ V ho faces the fundamental dillieulty that a system with an absolute in 

‘ OlilrnlKTy (/)<<• KuUur <lcr Gcfirmcar!^. ■' t'f, alse Deusbon, (iesch. der Phil, I, iii. 
1. V. JU) ihK'h not iUmi> tJw possiliility of itjU ff. 

tilts vi<’>\ ; <-r.p. (IH. n. 1. * OldciiluTy, Jhc Lchrv der I’/ioninhadvu. 

• i>ir pp. 80 JT.. v'ht'r(‘ pp. iJ00“.)8, who accepts an epic 

he tciul.s to c\iim;criitc, as usual, the Saiiikhyii with an uhsolutc us c\plnin« 

I’rukfti bule of the eoinpound Jiva. mg Uuddhibin (GN. lOlT, pp. 218 ff.). 
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the epic is not normally Saiukhya, and that the twciity*fi\ c principles of tlie 
Samkhya of tlic epic seem in their eorrcsjx)ndcnee with the classical school to 
negate the presence among them of the absolute. Olilenbcrg’s suggCsStion. 
that the twenty-lifth j)rinciplc includes iMith the absolute and its manifesta¬ 
tions as individual, is ingenious, but hardly coin incing. and as a matter of 
terminology and historic fact it seems unwise to employ the term Samkhya as 
ap])licnble to any system wliieh acknowledges an absolute. The facts of the 
derivation of the Samkhya above accepted are, of course, not affected by tlie 
questitui of terminology, and in view of the extremely comjjosite nature of 
epic philosopliy we need not be iti tlie least surprised to lind a eonglomeraie of 
this side of Aiipanisada views with genuine Samkhya, and the blend \\ liicli the 
epic knows as Saiiikhya-Voga, and wliieli has tlu- sonie\\liat unlbrtimatc 
appearance of an effort to reconcile the Tpauisads and the Saiiikhya. 

An interesting and ingenious effort, however, lias been made by Professor 
Edgerton ^ to establisb tlie doctrine tliat the epic knows notliing of a Saiiikhya 
wliieh denies the world soul or an Jt^-vara, and that in it Sahikhya and \’(»ga 
do not denote ])hiloso})!ii(;al systems but means of realizing that unity \\ith the 
■world soul, wliieh is tlie aim <*f all jihilosophy in this jiericul mIucIi is not 
materiahstie. Sfiihkhya denotes simply relleetion—donbtli'ss its primary 
meaning— and Yoga practical exercises tending to jiroduee the unity desired, 
the details in the Moksadhanna siiowing tliat a sort of self-hypnosis is aimeil 
at, \\iule in the Gita tlie method is Unit of unsellisii nornial aetixily m tlie 
position of life in wliieli faU‘ 1ms jilaeed a man. Ingenious as this effort is, tlic 
denial of a s]H‘eitic Saiiikiiya doctrine apjiears, on the whole, untenable. It 
compels us in the jiassage xii. 1 lO'lT ff. to render tlie words am^rara/i kaihom 
inucifi't as ‘ luov t)ie soul may be sa\ed and to hold tliat in this passage no 
distinction is lieing drawn between tlie views of Saiiikhva and Yoga, which 
is to jnit an iiitoh'rable strain U])on the language.''^ Nor does it seian jiossible 
in xii. 11408 to render an^raraui applied to tlm tweiity-iift.h jirineiple merely as 
” sujireine ' ; the term Zfi./rw in the preceding verse makes it eiear that a 
contrast is intended.^ Aiiother reference to the distiiietive Sainkliya insistence 
on a multitude of s()ints must lie seen in xii. 11188 ,^ and the whole matter 
appears clearly from xii. ff. In tins ])assagc we lind two very distinct 

views set out; the Sainkhva and the Yoga accept a innltiplieity of souls, while 
Yyasainsists that all tlie souls at bottom rest on the world siml. To endeavour^ 
to explain away this obvious distinction by tlie theory that the real tlistinelion 
is between a full and a brief exposition, and not bctwei'ii the views of Kajiila 
and others and of Yyasa, is as imsatisfaetory as the suggestion that adliydtiiKi 
in the description of Kajiila's ai^tivities means that he took tliought on the 
supreme soul; the refereiiee is clearly to the soul only. Nor is there anything 

> A.rP. xlv. 1 fT. Ciintnwt Ilapkjns, Orcfit “ Hopkins, op. nl., p. 120. 

Epic uj ludui. ]»p. 104 (T. ‘ The rendering in AJP. xlv. 'i\ is cerlainly 

* The ineaning must be ‘ how can one be imjtossible. 

saved without a creator Y ’ ‘ AJl*. xlv. 27, n. 21b 
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out of place ^ in the allusion to the Yoga, for on the score of the multiplicity 
of souls Samkhya and Yoga in their classical forms agree. The effort also to 
remove the significance of the addition of a twenty-sixth principle in the Yoga 
on the score that, as Oldenberg * suggested, the new head serves merely to 
distinguish the souls as released, is clearly a tour deforce; the twenty-sixth is 
I^vara, with whom, indeed, the enlightened soul may be identified,® 

In the very different view of Berndl* the Samkhya system, as we have it 
in the Karika of I^varakrsna and later, is a serious deviation from the true 
>'iews of Kapila, wlio may have been the first teacher to express his views in 
prose. The original doctrine which denied any soul has been recast to meet 
Bruliinan jircjudiees, and has thus lost its definite cliuracter. Traces of the 
older \\cw may be found in the assertion of the Mahubharata ^ whicli gi\'cs 
nuinl>cr and matter, Prakrti, and twenty-four principles as the essence of the 
Samkhya. Originally the doctrine recognized only throe Gunas, ‘ Charactcre 
whose interactions, thcmseh'cs uncaused, since cause does not affect these 
things in themselves, produce the whole empirical world, which is ruled by 
absolute necessity. I'lic Gunas are not material, but arc eajiablc of mutual 
attraction, repulsion, and experience, and tlieir interaction results in the 
formation of complexes (Em]>findungszcntrcn), which are selves, but w'hich 
true knowledge; .shows are not distinct, eternal, metaphysical entities. But 
each is conscious of its essential relation to the Gunas, and tliis is expressed, 
subjectively, in the consciousness of transeendenee, and, objectively, in the 
will to live and to maintain one’s individuality. Space is an abstraction made 
by tlu* subject from the relations of things inter ,se and to itself, to which 
there corres{)onds only a manifold of heterogeneous sensations of quality, which 
the subject, by reason of the difference from its own homogeneity, experiences 
as something without. Time is also an abstraction made by the subject, to 
which alterations of external and internal conditions correspond, the ground 
for distinguishing them being their different eliaraeters, tliose without being 
many and cutting across one another, while those which are internal are 
individualized and unified. The suggestion is ingenious, hut it is perfectly 
clear that it is unliistorieal. To eliminate Purusas us an essential feature 
opposed to Prakrti is to contradict c\ crytlung we know of the SiTiiikbya, and 
it is diibeult to appreciate why the system should thus have be(‘ii transformed, 
nordotheehangesin the system of Empcdokles made by Anaxagoras ® provide 
’ A.rr. xiv. iiu, n. ai. 7i> ft). 

* GN. ]). ‘.!a7. ® Tlio latter in\entod nous because the fact 

■' lloj>kins, op. nt., pp. lJU IT. tlmt the elements of Empcdokles were 

* tbfr litis Sr.jtikhfpi. I'crsurkcinerWicdi'r- conscious was forgotten, in Bcrndl’s 

hrr.stdlitufi uud Drutuu^ dcr Honkhija- view. The view of Kupilu was similarly 

Prinzipien. altered, but illogieally many selves were 

‘xii.I.40!h llenotesulsothediMuppearance udinitted, to avoid adopting the 

of the Siistituntru as supporting his Vedanta view. Hut, while Anaxagoras 

view us well us the legend of \'in(iliy- was u pioneer tui to nous, Kupilu was 

nkuvftsu’s chatigi's in the Sunikhyii a rebel against the Hruhniun soul duc- 

(scc (hirU'i ^dinkhya-Phihuophie', p[). trine, which rums the alleged parallel. 
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an adequate parallel. It is necessary also in llerndl's view to deny the doctrine 
of necessary periodical destruction of the universe, since all that is requisite 
is that, since things have originated, they cannot he permanent, and to 
question the early character of the marked pessimism of the Kurikii ns incon¬ 
sistent with the date of 700 or 800 me. ascribed to Ku])ita. 

A different view of the relation of the L’lmnisads and the vSfiiiikhyu is 
presented bv Professor Jacobi,' whose latest \ iew is that a distinct guK lies 
between the older I’panisads, and the nii<ldle and younger groujrs. terms which 
denote the Katha, Iga, (^vetafvatara. Mnm.lakn and MiihrmrirAvni.ia. and the 
Prayna, Muitravnniya, and Mandukya respectively. The middle group is 
marked out from the oldest grouji by the absence of .\ranyaka eharaeleristies. 
the fact that the thought of the rpanisads is no longer in the making but 
already e.\presses itself in eharucteristie verses and turns of phrase, and the 
metrical form, wliile, as .laoobi points out, there a|q)ears in thi middle ami 
younger groups a large number of feehnieal terms of philosoplneal interest 
which are unknown to tlie earlier texts. In .Taeidii's view there is also a \ ital 
philosophical differenee between the two strata : the middle and yoiingi r 
rpanisads are composed under the direct inllueiiei- of file .Saiiikhya system 
which had come into lieing after the oldest riiaiiisads. The vital element in the 
new point of \iew is tin' manifestation of the belief in the doelrine ol the 
|)ersonal immortality of the souls of men and other creatures eoiieeiveil as 
monads or as a nniltiplieity of immaterial sulistanees, this s iew being aeeom- 
panied by tlie clear distiiietion of what was material and what was iiimmterial. 
The souls of the Saiiikhya are derived, in his view, from the aspect of the self as 

composed of inteihgeiiee or eouseiousness(!’i;a(;««/a«7H) ill the older I’panisads, 

but with the es.senlial dillerenee that the .soul is no longer regarded as being 
deri\ ed troiii and merging on death into the Ilrahinan. .At the same time tlie 
being (xat) of th(‘ t'haiidogya r|ianisad = with its three eoiistiliients, which 
ill the t'pamsad are regarded as living, is (list itiguislieil as purely material, and 
its eonstituents ligiire as the tiunas of the .Saiiikhya, whilefhe Hiiddhi ol the 
Saiiikliva is a transformation of the rijni'iiiiighaiia ilftiid of A fijhavalkya, 
the w'hole somewhat bi/arre eoneeption lieing due t.o an effort at an early dati- 
to make a eolierent system out of the eonfiised thoughts of the oldest rpani¬ 
sads. This .si'stem was of influence, tiioiigh it did not jiroi'e generally iteeept- 
able. The middle and younger t'pamsad groups represent efforts to eompro- 
mise between the Samkhya with its kindred Yoga, and the pantheistic 
spirit of the I’panisads, an effort eoiitimied in the Iltiagai'adglta and tlie 
lihilosoiihieal parts of the Mahfdilmrata, and finally resulting in the eonqiro- 
inise of the Puranas. One doctrine, however, that of the per,sonal immortality 
of the soul, became generally accepted, figuring in the Nyaya and \ aiye.sika 
schools,® the Vedanta of Ilad.iruyaria. and even the Piirva Mimafisa,* us well 

‘ IHe Knlwicklung iter GoUaulte lifi dm ‘ Keitti, Indian Ijigic mid ^lomisni, pii. 

/n*™ (1U2S), pp. 18 IT. ailtlff. 

, ^.j ‘ Keith, A’urmn-AftmdriKit, pp. 04 ft. 

15 [n.o.s. m] 
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as in Jainism. In the latter case the conception both of soul and matter seems 
to have been developed contemporaneously with the Saihkhya views, though 
it is probable that the idea of the soul as essentially pure intelligence and 
immortal was taken over by the .Tains from some other doctrine, much of 
primitive hylozoism clinging to their view of the soul. 

This view has been accepted as regards the origin of the theory of soul by 
Prtd. Stcherbatsky,’ who holds that the fact that the theory was new was the 
ground why it w-as so bitterly assailed by the lJuddhists. He admits that the 
idea of a surviving personality is not unknown in the Veda, and that its essence 
and its relation to the Brahman are the main topic of discussion in the 
lJ[>anisnds. ‘ But this self is a psychological entity, different explanations 
of its nature arc proposed, and materialistic views are not excluded.® The 
idea of an immortal soul in our sense, a spiritual monad, a simple, uneomposite, 
eternal, imnuiterial substance is (piite unknown m the Veda inclusive of the 
older I'panisads.’ Mf)st regrettably neither Prof. Jacobi nor Prof. Stchcr- 
batsky has pointed out the jiassages in the middle or younger Upanisads 
in which this new idea of an irnmonal soul is to be found, as contrasted with 
those in the older I'])musads; and it appears to me wholly impossible to find 
any such distinction as real. The idea that at this period in the history of 
Indian thought the eonecjdion of an immortal soul was first introduced 
a[)pears wholly without warrant, and to misunderstand entirely the course 
of (levelo]>ment of Indian p!iilo.soj)hy. 

Tile ('act, of eours<\ is that the yirimitive Vedie belief clung to the doctrine 
of the survival of something after death, and that, therefore, immortality 
was no new idea. The view as to what survived was as hazy as it is to-day m 
popular and philosojihie thought alike, hir then, as now, it was practically 
impossible to form any intelligible eoneeption of wiuit a soul is, for such a 
description of the modern view as that given by Prof. Steherhatsky cannot be 
said to liave any uitelligihle meaning. But sujierinduced on this simjde view 
we have the jiliilosopliie doctrine jiassed off under the name of Yajnavalkya, 
wliieh asserts that th<‘ soul is not, as the ordinary man thinks, independent ; 
it is only a ])art of a gri^ater w hole or more aeeuratcly an aspect of tliat wliole, 
so that at death tluue is no separate existence in the sense of personal im¬ 
mortality. That this view was ever generally aeeejited m jihilosojihie circles 
is not suggested in the older Ujianisads, and the middle and younger Upanisads 
show that it was not attractive and that the tendency was to emisider the 
mutter more theistieally. the absolute taking on a definitely personal appear¬ 
ance and less stress being laid on merger in it, tluuigh it is essential to note 
that merger remains as a doctrine alongside with the contemplation of 
eontimied e\istene(’. But there is not the .slightest trace of the advent of 

' 7V(>a/rrJ('(aaT;aeai ri/7)iaW/a.saj (111231). bused (iii .bieobi's older suggestion of 

|»p. 00 ff. iniiterialisni in Cl’, vi, winch seems 

* That «ueh views are allowed in the nUler tiieitly revised in up. rit., pp. 11 f. 

Upanisads seems an error, {K'rha]is 
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personal immortality or the spiritual nature of the soul ns new ideas in the 
period of the middle Upanisads; the soul there remains a psyehologieal 
entity e.xactly to the same extent as it was sueh an entity in tlic older 
Upanisads. 

Prof. Steherbatsky, however, maintains that the old and the new sold 
theories were clearly distinguished ; thus all lludilhists rejected the doctrine 
of a self corresponding to the ])syeho-))hysieal individual, Atmavfida, hut the 
Vutsiputriyas and Sammitiyas aeeeiited the theory of the doctrine of per¬ 
manent soul, Pudgalavuda. This basis of distinction, howeser, is clearly 
illegitimate, and is not given by the Uuddhist te xts; instead the Pudgala is 
clearlv a self corresponding to the psyeho-|)hysieal individual, since it is niain- 
tained that it assiinies new elenients at birth and throws them off at death,' 
and the other Buddhist schools justly rejected either doctrine, seeing through 
the subterfuge by which these two sehoids endea\oured, while evading direct 
contradietion of the master's insistence on Aiiatta, negation of a self, to 
preserve the existence of something which could transmigrate, thus preserx ing 
the reality of the doctrine of moral retribution, which iitlcrly disappears in 
the ordinary conception of Buddhism.'' Nor is there any jdaiisibihty m the 
view that the Katha Upaidsad already recognizes what Prof. Steherbatsky 
on dubious grounds -claims to be the fuiidamental doetrme of Buddhism, the 
existence of Dharmas eoiiceived as a plurality of subtle, ultimate, not further 
aiialysable elements of matter, mind, and force. The theory is based on the 
fact that in that Upaiusad (i\. I t) we lind a eondeimiation of him wdio secs 
Dharmas seiiarately (prfliii« dharmun pcu'i/iili). which is a very dirferent thing 
froni Stcherliatsky's n-mleniig ‘ maintains the existence of se|mrute elements’. 
The idea that Uhannas in this passage are ‘ eleineiils ’ is as implausible us 
that the term Dliarma in i. 21 has this sense ; the word seems to mean in both 
instances something like ‘ thing ' as taken by Ceiger,' and this use harinoni/es 
with dhaTutija as opposed to what is subtle [uvu) in ii. in, u passage ignored iiy 
Steherbatsky. With this rendering di.sappears wholly the idea that the 
author of the Kutha is directing u polemic against a doctrine which denies both 
the old and the new theories of the soul, or that Dliarma is 'a eutehword 
referring to a new and foreign doctrine, some undtina-dliarmu theory . Nor 
is there the slighte.st justilieation for the view that Panini ' is aware of 
Buddhist and .Saihkhya views of causation, for his explanation of the use 


* S(“(' \'asul)iituihu'.s jicctiuiil in .Stulur* 

batsky's fifoul Tfu'orif, p. HjI. 

“ t'f. Kcilli, limidhinl l^hihuopfiy, pp. 81 ff. 

’ Pali Dhavtma, y». 

* \i. a. r>\i ; iv. 1». 1(5, 1. a ; VI. 1. lajb The 

I'uribhasfis nferrccl to ricillicr prow 
the thcbis nor liaw vuluiily for I'bniiii, 
They do not appear in the Mulmldiusya, 
but in tile Ku(;ikit (Tth cent. a.d.). 
The ubburdity o( tlie KUggoblion of 

ID* 


I*uriiiii's knowledge would be inetefised 
if weiicfcpted Charpeiitier's elami (Zil. 
li. I io ff.) that heli\'cd not later tiiiin 
aao ii.i'., Hinee he knew tJie title of 
Kainbojii Kint;, wiiieii was e>ctin<'t 
after the death of KuinhyscH (- Kiini- 
boju King, title of older Achatnie- 
iiidaij. Jfut this rests on ii nuriitier of 
conjeetureK, all unproved and all inoht 
iinpliiUbihle. 
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of sdvislcrta and upakrta or upaskria corresponds very poorly with this 
sujjgostion. 

Slcherbatsky ^ sn^fjjcsts further that from the Samkhya the Buddhists 
(jcrivcti tlie iueeutive to the doctrine of the world as consisting of momentary 
elements of mind, matter, and force. The Gunas of the Samkhya on this view 
are uiterproted as fundauicntal principles, matter, mind-stuff, and energv'- 
stuff, ar’ting as intcrde}>endent moments in every real and s\ibstantial exist¬ 
ence ; ‘ the infinitesimals of energy, present everywhere, are semi-material; 
alt h(nigh different fnnn the inertia of matter and the luminosity of mind, they 
are separate and substantial The Buddhist elements arc a reply to the 
Srimkhya In' an arehilect of greater skill. Ingenious as this theory is, it 
<l{'j»ends, even if we accept the suggested view of the Buddhist Dharmas as 
pnmitivc-which seems iinjxjssjblc on the belief that the interpretation of 
the Gunas a(lo))t<‘d is really that of the early Samkhya. This seems frankly 
im[K)Ssihlc in view tif tlie silence of the Sariikliya texts and of the epic alike. 
The interjiretation is Inised on tin- Vogahliasva of Vyasa.* who is a com])ara- 
tnely late author.•* and wlio shows every sign of inlluenee hy the Ituddhist 
scliools.^ To substitute liis views for those of the origin of the Sariikliya is as 
unwise as to adojit the doctrines of the Sarvristivadins. as expounded by Vasu- 
fiaiidliu. as representing tlx- early doetrmes of Buddliism from a philosophical 
point of \iew. 'I'he same error marks the suggestion ^ that the nameof Sariikhva 
is fjorrowed from Sanikliva in the sense of Praji'i.a, that mtelleetual insight 
whieh desti'oys the infeeiions (/i/eftf.v). tlirough which tiie spirit is hound to eon- 
tiiiiK'd (‘xisteiu'e. There can he no (juestion that t lie epic “ exjilaiiation of the 
term as Parisariikliyana, ‘ emimeration (of ]iriiieiples)is to he jireferred to this 
suggestion, though it is still more jirohatile that m its earliest stage the term 
simply referri'd to reasonmg. 

'I’he I’jianisails Iht niselves contain traces of the doctrine of N’oga, regarded 


‘ (ip. 

' ( f. i)a.s|jij|>ta, The Studif of PtUahjah : 
Jmi. Phil. I. iJUJ fl. 

’ Ct. VV(«k1n, Yo^u-Si/.slnn of Ptilahjah, 
j>|). xx f. lliH rcusontnp (p. xxi) that 
11 k‘ {‘lUiun. IS after a.u. a."»a because it ia 
cited by Majiha j.s clearly a slip ; 
lUaglia knew it apparently anil so it 
(iules before a. d. 7tKI. Dasgupla's (7/n/. 
Phil. 1 . iiMO fT.) early date lor I’atanjub 
as identu‘al with the grainniurian is 
implausible in the (‘Xtriuiu'. 

* See Slcbcrbutsky. op. nl., |ip. 40. 47. n. d. 
The idea that the Suiiikhyu did not 
reeogni/.e substance iiiul (pmhty la a 
relation of iiihert'iice {ilnd.. p. 27, n. 2) 
IS clearly impossible, and in not even 
Vyasa'h view. 

^ 0/1. fib, p. .Tl. n, 1 . Ik‘rmil((i/i.cd,,|).l»«.) 


Ne<'k.s to sliow tJial the name refers to 
number, not of pnneijile.s. but of the 
(iunas its Iransecndent realities. 

" See Hopkins, (iri tit JCjiicof Jn/lin, j)p. 120 f. 
Thus Samkhya imbciites a .slujjc of 
definition prior to the Viiiycsika, which 
defincH hy special difTcrenec {vn r.na). In 
lieu It go es a desiTiplioii with eiiuinera* 
tion of contents. The term Voga, 
how(\er. when used with S&nikhyu 
iiidieates the wider sense. It itself 
denotes the exertion which results in 
hypnosis, praxis u.s opjKWcd to theorj', 
but It assumes other shades of meaning, 
including the restraint of the senses (cf. 
GOntert, Dct arische Wdtkhnig, p. 225) 
and the joining of the spirit to that of 
Tevara or an utrsolute. Cf. Keith, 
Sdmkhtja System, chap. iv. 
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as a discipline by which the mind can be witiidrawn from the things of tins 
world and unity with the absolute can be attained, although it is onh' in tlie 
Katha, the ^'veta^vatara, and the much later Maitrayaniya that these traces 
are of importance. The ^veta^vatara, however, contributes an element wlncli 
in the classical Yoga distinguishes it from tlie Sahikhya, the presence of a 
personal deity, though the figure of the god in tlie Tpaiiisad is infinitely more 
vivid and important than that of the I(,‘vara of the Yoga. This I'panisad. 
however, is distinctly marked by lack of cleurncss of eoncejition, and att(‘m])ts 
at harmonization of contrasting views, llccognizmg the strength of tlie 
popular religion which craved for aid from tlie gods, and in no wise .satish(:<l 
with mere Yoga methods of securing the end desired, the (,’\ctficvatara intro¬ 
duces into its system the conception of god. Hut in tiiis introduction wv iind 
a repeated confusion between god as an addition to tlie cmpinc universe 
beside matter and spirits, and god us id(‘ntical with the absolute. In tlie lirst 
sense ^ we have the conception of the absolute as comjirchcnding the three ; 
god. who is the kaower, tlie inciter to enjoyment, the lord ; spirit, tlie enjoyi-r, 
the ignorant, not tlie lord ; and nature, wliieli is to lie enjoyed b\ each spirit 
according to its merit or demerit. Two birds there are dwelling in one tree, one 
eats the swe(‘t fruit, tlie other nu;rely gazes on the scene ; one, sjnrit, is dis¬ 
tressed in contact with nature, but wlien it beholds tlie other, tlie lord, is 
freed from its woes. In the classical Yoga tliis jneture jireseiits itself in the 
form of a goii who is a special spirit untouched by the impurity of the world, by 
action and its traits, and who promotes tlu; freedom of uiiemaneipated sj)irits. 
The objections to the later vu'W are obMous ; how can there exist a god, who 
is not rerncfved from all connexion with the world as is the releasc'd sjiint, and 
yet is unt.ouehed b\' the misery ot tin* world ? In tin- I paiiisad, howexer, god 
lias a imieh more real existence ; he is hailed as Hudra “ ami begged to sjiare 
tlie volarv; he is inxoked withthe names of !\Ialie(;\ara,llara, ami (^ivu, ami 
lie is ideiitilled at times witli the liruhinan, whieli, t hough also set. ahovt' II mini, 
is immediatt'h' allei C'xpiessly gi\ en the name ot Lord, I^a, vs hieh is essentially 
that of lludra, I’Ik' end of man is tc knovs, to see mystically 1 his god, w ho is 

tlie magician * vsho creates liie univeise in which the soul by illusion [nuh/il] 

is l>ound. He is tin* maker oi all, all-knower, seli-soureed, intelligent, the 
author of tmie,^ vet abos'e 1 he t liree times and impart ite,^’ possession oi <nmli- 
ties. omniseieiit, the ruler of matter {jirfulliafui). ami ol ilie S[)irit., lord of 
qualities, tlie cause of transmigration and of hbi-ration, ol <-ontinuanee and of 
bondage. Wlien men shall roll up space as il it were a piece of leatlier, then 
only will there be an end of evil apart from the knnsrledge ol god.'^ 

Kn(>wledge of god is \oii< hsafed by the grace ol tlie lord to him who lias 
the highest devotion {hhnlcti} to god, ami also to his spiritual teacher even as to 
1 i, y_i«; 7. fiimilar tn lliohe of Jtudiliiihiu or Ha- 

» Ill. 1-0 ; IV. 1(1, ]H. 21, 22. later .Sftiiikjiya. 

* ill. 7. * IV. 0, 10. " in. 20 ( = \. 10. 1 ; ef. KL. li. 20). 

» vi. 16. *' VI.. 7. Cl. the Yogadoetriric in Vyiisuhliiisyu, 

^ VI. 20, obviously u polemic agiiiri.st views i. 2;i f. 
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god,^ a doctrine which suggests not the later Yoga, but the spirit of the 
BhagavadgUfi and the general adoration of the teacher, as an essential part 
of the way of salvation, in the sectarian religions. 

The early Upanisads contain no clear trace of the doctrine which is later 
found in the iluddhism of the Sarvastivadins,’^ and which discriminates 
between the power of knowledge to remove causes of existence and that of 
ecstasy, assigning to the latter alone the power of suppressing all material 
elements and all sensuoiis consciousness, knowledge dealing with mental 
elements at»d mental consciousness. Such a distinction has every appearance 
of being an exeresccnce on the original Huddhist doetrine, evoked by the 
desire to lind a logical place for ecstasy as opposed to mere knowledge, but it 
may have ))een early in appearing. 

Sliglit as is nornmlly the recognition in the Ihiddhist texts of the llrahman 
d(K-lrine of their rivals, Geiger ^ has shown that the term Dhamnia not rarely 
is used as a substitute, in exjiressing the Jiuddhist ideal, for the Brahman of 
the I'panisads, while the term Brahman itself is oeeasioiially preserved.* 
The famous j>hrase ‘ Wheel of the Law {dhainma-cakka)' is also paralleled 
by Brahnm-eakka ; the Dhunimayana by Braiimayuna ; ® tlic Talhagata 
is not merely an incorporation ori)haniina l>ut also of the Brahman, he has 
become not only the Dhannna hut also the Brahman ; ’ the Dhamnia even 
claims the worship whieli is the lot of the Brahman in the I'panisads.^ Nor 
in choosing the term Dliainma for the system was Buddhism without I’jiani- 
.sad ])iccedeni ; llie Brhailaraiiyaka “ tells that Brahman created the 
Ulianmi, tlian which nothing is iiiglier. and the Mahruiarrivana asserts that 
the whole unixersi* is encircled by the Dliarma. tlian whieli there is nothing 
harder to deserihe. 

While it is. as has been seen, imjiossible to aeee})t the derivation of the 
Sfinikliya from a materialism, it is probable that its realistic elements were 
]mrlly due to a conlemporarv tendency in this direction of whieli, not un¬ 
naturally, we have no direct early evidence. 'I'he (,'vetrie\atara I'panisad, 
however, records ” possible or iiettial theories of the absolute or linal jirineiplc 
{Indhiiian),^' which iiiehuie lu'cessity [iiii/dii), chance {f/adrccJtd). time, inherent 
nature {siudddlvn), matter {hhufatii), and sjunt. In tlie records of Buddhism 
we have given to us as existing contemporaneously with tlie Buddha the 
doctrine of Ajita Kesakambalin. wlio was in effect a materialist, and who, 
according to the Jam tradition.’'* bclicvi'd, as did I he C'arvakas of the later 
tradition, m pleasure as tlie one end to hi- followed. The terms used of this 

' M. ‘S.i. ■ J>N. HI. HO fl. 

* Abhultiuriimkuvii. i. U) ; Melifrl)at.sl>>, ' .SX. i. KJh fl. ; AN. li. 1*0 ft. 

The Cmtial ('oureption of Ifitddhisiti, ^ i. 4. J1, 

p. 52 (where ilhdliti> 1-5 aad T il (not \xi. 0. i.2. 

T 10) ih ta be read). '* In tins ^aaieral sen.sealsoin li. 1. 1 ; 

' D/iumma uiiil liruhmiw. iv. i. 2: CV. v. 11. 1 ; Kaus. iv. 1. 

• 1)N. III. 2iJ2, '■* Vf.Kvith, liuddhist Philosophy, 

'■ MX'. 1 . 00. JJaruii. Trvhiiddh. lud. Phil,, pp. 2H0 ff, 

“ SN. V. 5. IT, Sfitrakrtuhga, u. 1.17 (SUL, xlv. till). 
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doctrine' certainly suggest that it was based on sonic degree at least on the 
principle enunciated by Yajflai-alkya,® that on dissolution of the body there 
exists in certain cases no consciousness, which, if the belief in the existence of 
the Brahman be removed, would rcsulfin a pure materialism, regarding the 
bodv as the reality of which life is a mere aceomiianimcnt, a v iew attributed 
also in Buddhist tradition * to the king Pfiyasi, who experimentally established 
that soul did not survive bodily death. The records are important, since they 
show that the renunciation of belief in the Brahman could produce materialism 
as well as the Saifakhya dualism and the negation of soul in Buddhism. 

The other ))rinciples enumerated by the Cvetaevatara as possible theories 
arc less important. Necessity ligures also in tlie system of Makkhali Gosfda, 
while inherent nature appears also as an asiiect of that system ; ‘ time has 
Vedic authority and persisted much later ; ^ chance is rather an element in a 
system than an actual system, while the brevity of the allusion renders it 
obscure what jiarticiilar doctrine is referred to. 


§ 8. The Svjyrerne and Ike Individual N'oti/.s 

In the iihilosophy of Yfijhavulkya the identity of the supreme and the 
individual souls is carried to the extreme extent, hut at the same time the 
term soul is de])rived of any distinct meaning. The identity of the soul of 
man and the absolute is due to the mere fact that, by redneing the soul to 
nothing save what may be termed the mere abstraction of subjectivity, or of 
the traiiseeiidental unity of appereejitioii, the soul becomes nothing hut an 
as|)eet of a jiroeess.'’' It is jierfectly legitimate then to identify the supreme 
and the individual souls, but we are really earned no further by this than 
the occasional remarks of the lirhadaranyaka rpanisail, which regards the 
universe as made ii]) of nothing exccjit subject, and object. It is in fact 
perfectly true that all the world can be regarded as distinguished as subject 
and object, but. unless we are able to show that this is the sum total of all that 
we can know, it is clearly mi|)ossiblc for iihilosophy to sto|) there. The actual 
existing world of thought, emotion, and action requires explanation and 
investigation. In the Vedanta the matter is soiled comfortably by the 
doctrine of the two forms of knowledge : on the upper stage the identity of the 
self and the absolute is recognized, on the lower there is found to be a personal 
deity, Ilirariyagarbha, and personal selves, who are indeed the absolute self, 
but iall under the inlluenee of eonditioning facts, the I’padhis, mind, the 


‘ C'f. Sarv ati{ir<,*aniisaniprahii, p. ii ; (.’ilfiuka, 
SQtrukrluhjfu (cd. DIuumpati), p. yJM). 

* B.\U. n. 1. i:i; iv. 3. BJ. 

* Puyusi Suttanta o( Nikaya. 

* liarua, dp, eil., jjp. .‘ilO ff. 

’’ See Ijeliiw, § 8. 

' The fact ol'lhts undue abstract ion explains 
the view of one nspc*ct of liuddhitiin in 
its denial oi any Atman at all. But 


in so (l(nny they naturally found thcin- 
scKcs ol)li/;{cd to invent a Hulwtitulc in 
I lie doctrine of Kannan. The praise oi-. 
ciusionally lavished on tlieir psycliolo^y 
wilhout a soul IS only conclusive of the 
fihiloHophical crudity of the cncoiniast.s. 
t.'f. th‘ la Valldc Poussin, lidwJdItiitme, 
pp. 82 ff., 15(1 ff.; Keith, liuddhist 
PUiloHophy, pp. Itll) ff., 207 f. 
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senses, the vital airs, and the body, which, while in reality no more affecting 
the reality of the nature of the absolute than the red colour the rock crystal, 
nevertheless convert it into the self or soul, Jlva,^ of evcrv'day humanity. In 
the Upanisads wc naturally expect to find both sides of this doctrine, and wc 
do iind them in point of fact quite clearly expressed. On the one hand, w’c 
have the constant efforts to show that there is but one self, that there is no 
multiplicity and no change, which is pure idealism of a very intransigeant 
ty]>c, and on the otlicr the reality of the individual self is constantly insisted 
upon. It is, however, constantly rej)catcd that tlic individual and the absolute 
self ar(‘ t he saiijc, and this is true no less in those eases where w'c may accept the 
\ i(‘\v that idealism of the Yfiihavalkya tyjic is jircscnt, than in those, in which 
there is mere pantheism or eosrnogonisin. In the latter eases equally there is 
no ground to distinguish ultimately between the selves, since at the most the 
individual is merely the absolute in another form. But even when the 
IJjianisads are tiieistie m sjnrit, like the Katha and still more decidedly by 
far the (,’vetri(;valuia, they never reaeh the \ievv that the sujireine and the 
individual souls are anything really different. The Katha,however, is 
marked by its clear enuiieiation hir the first time of the conception of the 
enjoNwr as the ununi of the self with mind and llie senses. It also deserilx's the 
two aspects of the souls as light and shadow, wliilc in the ^'vetiievatara ^ 
we liiid the met?i()lior of the t\v(» Ihrds on a tree, one eating the sweet, berries, 
the other merely gazing downwards, without, eating. It also develops the 
idea of the individual soul, as endowed with the faeullv of framing concepts 
and resolves, individualism and inlelleet. as enjoying the fruit of action, as 
small as a tfiumb in height, or a needle s point, or the ten-thousandth jwt of 
the tip of a hair, which is yet identical with the inlinitely great siijireme soul, 
a statement which is clearly identical in essence witli the Vedanta position as 
seen m (,'afikara. 

The i-aiise of the aj)pe:iranee in this restricted form of the sniireme soul is 
given l)\ (,'ahkara as the eff<-ct of ignorance, ami with him that exjdanation 
ends the matt(‘r, since it. is iinpossitile to go further than this. In tlic 
I'panisads. ajiart from the many creation legends which yi<‘ld no ])hiios()phie 
result, tlie actual nature of the jirohlem is rarely expressed and very slightly 
explained. The ^■lew of the l*ra(,'na ^ is tliat breath is born from the self, and 
it is likened to tlic shadow on a man. I'nliapinly the rest of its explanation 
is obscure : if ri'udered neeordmg to grammar, it tlisiinctly says that the 
position is in\(►luiilary {mdnoJiTln) on the part of the self: the version of 
Sjlyana. which is deliant of grammar, takes it that the result is jwodueed by 
the previous acts of the will of the man in (juestion ; it is |)ossible that wc 
must amend so us merely to say that the mind attaches itself to the breath, 
but this suggestion of Bohtlingk's is doubtful, and the best jilari seems to be 

> (T. A. (fiitiii, JUntmun lu Ow IlTiihmn- ' llinctiraiult suggests mr/fior/u/rrirj. but this 
.S't^fr^i.s (CiiU’Utta. lli'Jl). ’ 111 . I. givcH t)o exphmatien of the misreading. 

^ IN'.(1,7; N’, li-(1. * ill. 1-0. Ib'ilitlingk enu'iifls to /r/irt. 
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to recognize that the process is not voluntary, wJiich is in agreement with tlie 
Vedanta view. In the Maitrayaniya,^ which is influenced by tlie Saiiikliya 
views of the constituents of nature, the doctrine is laid down that the self 
is overcome by the Gui>as, and falls into an illusion in which it Ix-conies weak, 
disordered, sensual, and believes in the se])arate cxistenee of the self, fettering 
itself by its own action like a bird by its nest, while an addition ^ to tliat 
text gives the different conception, that the Miprenie soul becomes individual, 
in order to experience life in the world as well as eternal verity. 

The description of the parts of the individual souls in the Vpanisads is far 
from uniform or homogeneous. In the Saiiikhva, as we have seen, it is a union 
of the individual spirit with the elements of inlelU‘ct, indn’iduation, mind, 
the live organs of intelligence and tlic five organs of action, and the sulitle 
elements as well as tlie fine, parts of tlie gross elements. In the Vedanta the 
position is not essentially different : the soul is the absolute enveloped in the 
Upadhis : in tliis case tliey are inind,^ the ten senses, the live breaths, wliieli 
are the organs of nutrition, and the subtle body, that is tlu' subtle jiarts of the 
elements whieb form the seeds of the body, la botli eases there must be added 
the psychic disposition which causes the kind of rebirth and secures that 
rebirth, the lihava of the Sariikliya, the Karmaii of (,'ankura. 

In the I'jianisads tlu* terminology centres mainly in the word Ih'ana, 
which every now and then, as we have seen, is treated as a synonym of the 
absolute, but which on the whole is more normally of less consequence. The 
Prfma often repn-senls tlie senses, but the numl)ers ol' Pranas, into wliieh 
it is divided, differ grc^atlv : tlu* origin of the \anous cidcuIatHnis may 
certainly be traced m part at least to tlie AtharN aveda,** where we are told of 
the head as a drinking bowl witli seven se<rs m the aj>ertures: the sense 
ascribed to the seven appears to have been tlie eyes, ears, nostrils, and the 
organ of taste, for the Hrhadaraiivaka I jianisad " adds to the seven an 
eighth in tlie form of sjx-eeh. Tlie I'pamsads normally emimerale a senes of 
five,'' breath, eve, ear, mind, and sjieeeh, Lwit thesi' are sometiim's reduced to 
four or less ; thus tlie .laimmiya I'fiamsad Pnlhmatia repeatedly dwells on the 
Series, speech, mind, siglit, hearing, and the breath or breaths; the eosmie 
parallels are lire, moon, sun, the <jiiarters (i.e. spueep, and wind. A different 
view is that of a [lassage of tlie Prhudaranyaka I pamsad.' wliere the organs 

* iii. 2. 

* VJI. 11. 

* .Mind in flii.-i system covers :i]i tin tliie« 

net IVI ties <i}' llie .Sauikliyii niiddhi. 

Almmkrira, and Mimas, and m the epic 
these three tippear often as f«(i 
(Alniitkura heiiigMiyipressed), ef. Dahl* 
niunri. J)ic Sainkhi/a-PhtloMtjiltic, jifi. 

“Off. .“see also Oltraiiuire, L'hisUnrc 
(its lilacs th^(/Mj>hufU('s, 1 . 1!)0 ff . 
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of smell, speech, tongue, eye, ear, mind, hands, and skin are enumerated as 
the eight Grahas, and the corresponding objects, odour, name, taste, form, 
sound, desire, action, and touch are set over against them as the Atigrahas, 
possibly an indication, since Graha may mean seizer, that the soul was 
fettered by the organs and their activities, an idea carried out in the phrase 
‘ bands of the heart which is first found in the Chandogya Upanigad.^ The 
later term Indriya is first found in the Kausitaki Upanisad,* when on death 
the father hands over to his son his speech; smell; eye; ear; tastes; actions; 
pleasure and pain; bliss, delight, and procreation; movements; mind ; and 
intellect (prajnd), where the usual later enumeration of ten with mind is 
followed, with one exception. In the Brhadiiranyaka Upanisad* we find the 
skin as the uniting-place of touch; the tongue of tastes; the nose of odours; 
the eye of forms ; the ear of sounds; the mind of conceptions (sarnkalpa ); 
the heart of knowledge; the hands of actions; the generative organ of 
pleasure; the anus of procreation; the feet of movements; and speech of the 
Vedas; but the name, Indriya, is not used. The normal later total of ten 
with mind, including the heart, as Indriyas is found in the Pra(,*na,^ in a 
passage which also enumerates the five subtle elements, the five gross elements, 
intellect, individuation, thought, brilliance, and breath. 

It is of importance in the history of Indian philosophy to note the develop¬ 
ment of the sense of Manas, ‘ mind In the earliest period, and in the 
Hruhmanas, and even in the Upanisuds, mind is a vague term ® denoting con- 
sciou.sness generally, whether feeling,* willing, or thinking, and it can be used 
as a synonym for Prajapati, when it is sought to reduce that figure to some¬ 
thing more abstract ai\d less mythological. From that use it is later sometimes 
definitely minimized to mean the power which forms ideas and decisions, but 
it is proliably in the wider and loss precise sense that it still appears in all the old 
lists of tlic breaths beside speech, eye, ear, and breatli, Tlur more limited 
meaning is possible in cases where mind is said to be the uniting ])laee of con- 
eejfiions, tiu- heart of knowledge, or mind discriminates names, and intellect 
(jjrajiif'i) deals with tlioughts. what is to be understood, and desires.’ On the 
other hand, Ihereelearly evolves itself, as in Epicharmos’ doctrine: loi'? opr} 
voi'v uNoiici, rdWa Kut(^d Kal the idea that the presence ol the nnnd, atten¬ 
tion in fact, i.s necessary to sec, to hear, and so forth. Desire, judgement, 
belief, doubt, unbelief, firmness, w'cakness, modesty, knowledge, fear, all 
these depend on tlie n\ind. Mind therefore is regarded as forming into ideas 
the impressions of the senses, sight, hearing, ta.ste, smell, and touch, and it 
then- as will moti^■ed by desire—transforms the ideas into resolves, which 

‘ vii. 20. 2 ; Kl'. vi. 1.’). denotes will (va^a) as directed by intel- 

* ii. 15. leet. The word wfia specially denotes 

* )v.5.12; ii.4.11. to tlunk that u thing is so and so; 

* iv. 2. A lute hymn (AV. xix. h. 5) has d/dto meditate on it. 
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are carried out by the organs of action. It is the mind which drives man to 
beget on his wife a son,^ the Brhad&ra^yaka Upani$ad^ also says. Similarly 
the mind is the cause of all action of every kind, sacred study, or the gaining 
of wealth. In the metaphor of the chariot and the driver, the body and 
the soul, in the Katha’ the intellect is the charioteer, mind the reins, and the 
senses are only the horses. One of the selves in the doctrine of five selves 
in the Taittirlya Upanisad * is expressly called the mind-made self, and its 
object is sacrificial activity. The Maitrayaniya Upanisad * develoj)S the 
chariot metaphor further; the whip is nature, the horses the organs of 
action, the reins the organs of intellect, and the driver is mind who with liis 
whip stirs the steeds to action under the control of the reins.® 

The mind is specially concerned with Samkalpas, a term which appears 
only in a late passage of the Rig\'eda,’ but is later frequent. The root idea is 
putting in order, so that a Samkalpa or conception may be equally well an 
idea or a decision, though in fact tlie word is frequently used with an implica¬ 
tion of will. Mind is the abode of all Samkalpas,® but with the usual inconsis¬ 
tency we have Samkalpa ranked above mind, tlie product above the function.® 
Mind is fundamental ; what one desires with it is Kratu. conscious will. 

Beside mind wt* find sometimes the term Citta, which in the Pali (!anon 
is often a synonym for miiid.^® The term cit denotes from the Rigveda on to 
notice something, wliether by the sense organs or l)y mental activity ; in the 
Chandogya we find Citta, what is noticed, placed above Samkalpa wliich in 
its turn is superior to mind ; a contrast is drawn between the man wlio knows 
much and has no Citta, and who is accordingly little regarded, and him who 
has Citta and, therefore, is in high repute. In the sense of tiiouglit as an 
activity Citta is later in use, beside Citti and Cetas. and occasionally mind 
and Citta or Cetas arc directly identified.’^ The term Citta becomes of sjiccial 
importance later in the Yoga system. 

Vijfiaiia, discriminating knowledge, whieh is made a synonym of mind in 
the Pali Canon, is sometimes merely a function of niind,’^ but it also occurs not 
rarely in the older Upanisads with a distinct implication oi a superior form of 
knowledge to the mere action of mind ; thus licaring, thinking, and discrirai- 
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nating, or seeing, thinking, and discriminating, are enumerated, and in the 
final doctrine, which denies the possibility of knowing that which knows all, 
the term used is vijm} But this idea is not formally developed, in accord¬ 
ance with the whole spirit of the Upanisads. 

On the side of feeling the terminology of the Upanisads marks a great 
advance in the norma! employment of Sukha to denote pleasure generically 
and Dubkha, based upon it, for misery. A generic term to cover both forms 
of feeling is not found before the VedanS of the Pali texts. But we have the 
definite statement * that, when a man experiences pleasure, he acts, when he 
experiences pain, he refrains from action, while the Kausitaki ’ asserts that 
pleasure and pain are felt by means of the body. 

Of more philosophical interest are efforts made to render more precise 
the functions of the senses. Thus the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad * in the 
doctrine above cited, of eiglit graspers, or apprehenders (grahas), and eight 
that are beyond (oii) the graspers, gives as pairs Prana and Apana, the former 
being used to smell odours ; speech and names ; the tongue and tastes ; the 
eye and visible forms {rupa) (i. e. coloured extension); the car and sounds ; 
the mind and desires; tlic hands and action ; and the skin and feelings of 
touch.® In the KausTtuki “ we have spcecii and name as its external correlate ; 
breath (i .c. smell) and odour ; eye and visilric form ; the ear and sound ; the 
tongue and tastes; the two liands and action ; tlie body and pleasure and 
pain ; the organ of generation and bliss, delight, and procreation ; the two 
feet and movements ; and the intellcet and tlioughts, what is to be under¬ 
stood, and desires. The .laiminiya Upanisad Brahmana ’ has a series of ten : 
mind and matters requiring examination [pariksya ); speech (i. e. the tongue) * 
and tastes; breath and odours; the eye and visible forms; the ear and sounds; 


' CIJ, vii. la, 1; 15.-i; as. a : IlAr.IM. t. 
2; ti. 4. 14; iv. 5. l.'>; it nuiks 
above Dhyflna, Cl'. \ii. 7. Vijfiuiia 
i§ in KU. in. 1) apjmretitly ranked 
with Budiihi above niirai. In Ibid- 
dhiNin it Ik NonietirnoH ^ivcn a higher 
rank ; Oltleidicrg, lludtlha*, pp. 2r»8 f., 
2((4. In Jib I. 2((fl It is iiseti tu denote 
tlic funetions of eye, car, .smell, languc, 
and iinnd. 

• ( r.vii.22. Cf./mf/dpni/r. C'l’. N’iii. 12.1 ; 

nhrdayajHa, vii. 2. 1 ; 

suhfmlu'ta, (lurhCirdusa, Jli. i. 2li9. 

* i. 7. 

* iii. 2. 2 h. 

• ii. 4. II : IV. T>. 12 of the same text liavr 

further idcntilicatioici ; see above, 
p. .W4. 

' i.7 (brcatiiand nuiiiesandinindandnames 
arc uIno given according to genders); 
c£. ii. 15, where there arc variants in the 
two texts, see Hume's notes; in iii, (I 


(.'<ce below) mind replaces intcllcot in 
one version, doubtless corrcctiv. 

’ iv. 2(i. 

* So in Jib i. 2ft9, where Priinji covers smell 
(asiiiClbx.5. 2.15; HAU.i.^.3; CIJ. 
j.2.2; AC. 1.3. 4; KU.i.7: ii. .'i. A-e.), 
iiml beside car, eye, smell, ami tongue 
we find mind which diKcriminates 
Nuhanlam and durh&rdtisa, that pleases 
and diKpleuses the heart. The dis¬ 
tinction of functions of mind into sense- 
perception and the functions of heart 
and mind (Barua, Prebuddh. Ind. Phil., 
jt. I7.S) attributed to Yajnavalkya 
and MahidAsa is clearly not found 
either m the BAU. or AA. As in 
JB.. mind and heart are related as 
activity and organ in Buddhism; 
Bhy.s Davids, liuddhitf Manual oj 
Pntjcholi)^ical Ethia^, pp. Ixxxvi £.; 
Keith, liuddlmt Philosophy, pp. 87, 
lUO. 
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the skin and contacts {sa7hsparga) ; the liands and actions; the belly and 
hunger; the penis and joys ; and the feet and roads. These ten are for man 
either heavens or hells, aecording to their operation. 

Beyond these parallelisms the relation of sense and objeet is left unde¬ 
termined. The use of the expressions Graha and Atigraha might be held to 
suggest the view that sense seeks out its object and masters it, and the same 
doctrine may be found in the Aitareya ^ and Kausltaki Upanisads.^ In the 
Katha Upanisad ® we find that the objects are placed above the senses, which 
might be the sense of the first element in Atigraha, but also that the senses are 
the steeds and the objects their field of action. A more j>cnetrating analysis is 
to be found in another i)assagc of the Kausltaki Upanisad,* where a set of ten 
senses ^ and their objects is drawn up, similar to that above cited. In it the 
objects are described as the external existential ch'rnents. Hhutamatril, 
correlated to tlie senses. The jiroeess of knowledge is then described by the 
metaphor of one mounting the objeitt by means of intelleet, Prajfta—which 
for the Kausltaki is tlie priu.v from whieh both senses and objects are derived—- 
and thus attaining it. The senses arc declared in similar detail to be uncon¬ 
scious without the presence of intelligence ; the rule is applied even to mind, 
which here stands in the place of an organ and has as its object thoughts, what 
is to be understood, and desires. The passage, however, is characteristic of 
the somew’liat complex and late character of the Upanisad, for the reason 
gi\ cn why tlu* other senses are unable to act without intellect is the fa(!t that 
mind, in the absence of intellect, is elsewdierc. Stress is laid on the necessary 
connexion of existential elements and intellect-elements, Prajhamatra : 
if there were no existential elements, there would be no intellect-elements and 
vire I'cr.vfl, and without tlic eo-o])eration of both, no a])i)earanec (rupa) 
whatever would be brought about, tlie term ap])caranee doubtless standing 
here as an example of visual cognition and applying t(j all the other forms of 
cognition enumerated. At tlie same time insistence is laid on tlie fact that 
there is no ultimate divcisity ; as the felly rests on the sjiokes, and the spokes 
in the hub, .so the existential elements rest on tlie intelleet elements, and they 
again are fixed in Prana, which is identified by tlie Upanisad with the intellcet- 
stlf, Prajnatman.® 

This doctrine obviously is more metaphysical than jisyehologieal in interest, 
and goes a \ erv little way to soh e the question of the nature of peree|)tion 
or sensation. This is further borne out by the failure to make clear wdiat is 
meant by senses as ojijioscd to objects; later we find in the Sumkhya ’ a 

‘ i, n. * lii. 4. thoughts, Ac. 

• ili. l()jmd4. * ni.Sff. * Deussen (Sec/izif! UpanishadV, p. 42) 

^ Viz. speech imd names; breath (smell) dechires that the two are the expresaion 

and odours; eye and roniis ; ear and of will, as umwnscluua and coiiseious 

sounds: tongue and tastes ; hands and (ettirig his der JHefap/tjt/siJc, 

actions ; body ami pleasure and (Miiii; Pt. II, chap. iv). 

organ of gonerutiun and liliss. &c.; ^ Hut only in the latf Sftitikhya SQtrn, li. 

feet and movements: mind and 2ii •, cf. Vijfianabhiksu on i. G2 and v. 
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distinct recoj^nition of the difference between function and the material organ, 
the fac^jlty of hearing, for example, and the gross ear, but such a distinction 
is nowhere hinted at in the Upanisads, and it is uncertain how the matter was 
regarded in tliem. In the later texts we find two different theories represented: ^ 
on the one hand, in the Samkhya philoso})hy * there is a consistent and 
harmonious materialism of process which, however, is made conscious only 
by the intervention of the Purusa, which is the equivalent in that system of the 
Atman of the Vedanta. On the other hand, in the Vedanta, as interpreted by 
OaudapfKfa,® stress is laid on the fact that ultimately the visions of a dream 
and those of our waking state cannot be absolutely distinguished : if the 
dream apparitions are truly produced by the activity of the Atman, so in the 
ease of waking states the objects are equally produced by the Atman ; the 
tiling and its representation condition each other: eacli separately has no 
existence : they exist only in the Atman, a position which, though differen¬ 
tiated by (,!ahkara from the idealism of tiie Jiuddhist VijiViimvada, tends 
indefinitely to merge into it. As against these clear theories, which recognize 
tlie problem of idea! and real or oven material factors in knowledge and supply 
tiieir varying solutions, we have in lluddliist texts ® of the earlier period 
a theory of eoiitaet which in the Milindapafilia ^ is frankly materialist and was 
doubtless so ah inido, but wliieh at any rate seems not to iiave appreciated the 
real question involved. Jt is to this confused species of thought that wt must 
in the main turn in considering the views of the Unaiiisads : the haziness of 
their ideas is shown eonelusively by the fact that often, as later in liuddhism, 
organ and function seem hardly consciously to be sej^arated m their concep¬ 
tion of the activities of sense. Neitlier realism nor idealism can be said to be 
yet, clearly held. If. as we liave seen, in the Kausilaki Upauisad ^ wc lind all 
existential elements, &e., referred to and made dejH ndeut on consciousness, 
i.e. ajqiarently a sulijective idealism, yet in the Madhyaiidina recension of the 
llrhadaranyakn Tpamsad ® wc expressly hear ol' tlie Atman that after death 
it is not jHisscsscd of empirical eonseiousiu'ss. because it is not in contact with 
Mutra. which is most naturally iutcrjirctcd as a realist or materialist coneiqi- 
lion, sonievvliat like that of the Saiiikhya. such consciousness arising from the 
contact of the mind and niattcT. but the term Matra may ha\c a wider sense 
of all empirical existen<'(“. Similarly there is abuiulant evidence of a naive 
realism, which jilaccs side by side the facts of the niaeroeosm and the micro¬ 
cosm without suggestion that there is any but a real relation. The parallelism 


101; (inrlu', Swnkhjfd'PhilosophU^, 

p. 
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of the cosmic order {adhidaivala) with the disposition of man {adttifdtma) is 
constant and wearisonic; the space within tlic heart is |)arnllel to cosniie 
space ; ^ the breath of man to the wind,* the speech to lire, tlic eye to the sm\, 
the ear to the moon, the mind to the lightning ; * there arc five eosinie spaces, 
five gods of nature, five classes of beings, and eorrosjwndingly we Imve fi\e 
vital airs, five senses, five parts of the body;* to name, form, and action in tlic 
world corrcs})ond speech, sight, and man in the individual; * tlierc is Dhanna, 
law, and truth for the world and for the man, and thcmacri>cosm and the micro¬ 
cosm arc interrelated in an indissoluble union of reciprocal service and siif)})ort.^‘ 
The general attitude of the Vpanisadsniust, tlierefore. bedeseribed us realistic, 
and, accordingly, not incompatible with u rejection of tlie subjtrtive idcaiisni 
of the Vijftanavudins. Here and there this inter])retation suggests itself witli 
special force, as when it is cxjircssly made clear that the Atman is th(‘ real 
active force in seeing, in smelling, in speaking, in hearing, in thinking, and tlie 
senses arc but means,’ or again the Atman is pictured like the ocean as the 
abode of all the sense activities.® From the Sfirakhva view tlie I’|)aihsads art 
distinguislied in an important respect, the frank recognition accorded by them 
of the activity of the Atman.® while in the vSftmkliya view the Purnsa has 
really no activity, though paradoxically all eonseionsness is made to depend 
on the imaginary connexion of tlie Puriisa witli IVakrti. 

There is, naturally enough, no trace in the Upani.sads of any eh'ar apprecia¬ 
tion of the distmetion between mere sensation and idi'as such as Digiiaga 
made distinct in liis doctrine of sensation as without ojieration of ahstraet 
thought {kdipandpofjha) as opposed to definite eogniticm {saJHlcalpaka).^^' 
thoUgli, in a sense, this distinction nngltt be held t(» be latent in tlie contrast 
noted above cd’ the senses and the mind as sourees of knowledge. Tliis fact 
renders it most imjiridailile, a j>ri<n‘i, that^’ 'from the very heginnmg Hnd- 
(IhisTii had established this differi'iiee : : and its synonyms, ri//«, inaiinh, 

represent juire sensation, the same as the kaljxnifljKKjha prafi/akm of Dignaga, 
and sunji'id eorrespoiKis to detinite ideas The realization ol the possibility 


' cr. I. H 
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thus of trpatinj» Vijnana in the scheme of the five Skandhas must have been 
slow ; it is empliatically not reached by the Pali texts of the Canon,^ and, like 
all relincd conceptions, can be attributed to early Buddhism only at the 
expense of historical truth. 

Naturally it might be expected that from an examination of the relation 
of the Atman to the questions of time and space some light would be cast on the 
aspect in which the Atman was viewed. But unfortunately the account of 
time in the I'punisuds is (|uite ^'ahleIes.s from the ])oint (jf view of philosophy : 
in the Atharvaveda we have Kfila set forth as the liighest principle of the 
universe, and the waters and even Prajfipati are derived from it.^ In the 
rjmnisads we liuve little more than this : an affectedly obscure passage in the 
later part ()f the Maitriiyanlyu rjamisad ^ exalts time as being the Brahman, 
the higliest prineij)Ie, the soiiree of all that is ; tlie fvetavvatara ^ mentions 
time, nature, necessity, accident, material, and s[)irit as various rival theories 
of being, but declares time as past, ])resent, and future to be inferior to the 
Brahman; and tlie Brliadaranyaka rjianisad ® derives time from the 
Brahman, and declares it to be lord of the jiast and the future. In the view 
of ^'ahkani,'^ \\ liile lime is absolutely non-(‘Xistent in tlie true sense of existence, 
since all but the one is illusion, time, space and causality arc in themselves on 
the standpoint of the lower knowledge truly real ; but it is perfectlv clear that 
in tlie ease of tlie rpunisads ilic nature of lime has not recci\e(l any real 
in^■(.•stlgalioll. 

A more f'aNourable view of the acluevemeiit of early Indian philosophy is 
taken l»y F. Otto Sehruder,’^ who eonleiuls that the distinction hetween the 
ordinurv or empirie and a higher or transcendental time can be traced back 
to the Krda hymns of the Atharvaveda and is recogni/alile in tlu* epic in such 
phrase.s as ' Time leads me in time Witli tins distinction lu' connects the 
declaration of the Maitrayuniya I’jianisad regarding tlie time that lias jiarts, 
and is later than the sun and the stars, and the non-time which is without parts, 
and IS earlier, and the distinetion lati-r made betwern time wliieli cooks, or 
matures, all beings and him in whom time is matured. J.ater doubtless we do 
iind de\ elojied the doctrine that the changing time which we observe in daily 
life is only time us an effect {kdrijalcdla), the cause of whieli is a time without 
sections {akhaydal'Cda) and unclianging, and that there must be a sphere or 
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condition which is totally unaffected by time, though time exist in it as an 
instrument. But there seems no real reason why we should ascribe any of 
these developed conceptions to the Upanisad period.' 

The same remark aiJjtlies even more strongly to space, the conception of 
which can hardly be said to he fully a]ii)rchcndcd in the I'pani.sads. The term 
.\kS^a, which is rendered ‘ ether ’ in aeeordunee with the established usage,' 
denotes in the opinion of Bohtlingk ' the eni|)ty s])uee, the elements Viiyu 
and .^kfu'a, rejjresenting wind and atmosphere, corresiionding to the (ireek 
there being no idea to eorresimnd with the ether of the (Ireek idew. The 
.ikuya was conceived, in his view, as empty space, the atmos])here as op))osed 
to the wind not being regarded as corporeal. Whether this view is correct can¬ 
not be determined with certainty from the es idenee : it can be made com¬ 
patible with svhatever is said regarding .^kaya, but on the other hand it is not 
clear that this conception is always adeipiate. The term .^kaya first a|)peBrs in 
the Brfdunana style, and denotes room or s|)aee through which one can pass or 
into which one can thrust a linger.’ Further, the space between th.e sky and the 
earth when they se|mrated is the .\ntarik,sa or atmos])here,‘ and, in contrast 
to the wind, \'ay\i, which as an element is normally rendered air, at the cost 
of some confusion of idea, the ntmosjdiere is regarded as something empty, 
being compared in the 'J'aittiriya .Saihhita ’ to not-being. On the otliiT hand, 
just us not-bcing is in a sense .something concrete, the .\kaya is more than mere 
space. Man, the Kiuisitaki * tells us, is born from the .\kayii as from a womb ; 
when lire heats the .\kaya. then rain falls, in the view of the t'liaiidogya : ’ 
the Taittiriya " makes the .\kaya born from the self, and from the Akaya the 
wind is liorn. 'k'et in it are the snn and the inoiin, lightning, stars and fire ; 
bv means of it one calls, hears and answers; in it a man is born, and has joy ; 
in it he meets a woman.'' Thus the .Akaya njiproaehes the sense of space, 
though a material s|iaee, bu; it seems that it does not denote space in the most 
general .sense, but rather the s|iaee lietweni the sky and the earth, which is 
around us.'" The idea is evidently a considerable advance on the mythological 
presentation of the (piarters as divinities, which tends here and there to pass 
over into an attemjit to express space as ojiposed to time, symbolr/.ed by the 
seasons," The combination of the terms. Diy and Akaya, appears in the 
Maitrayaiiiyaf'panisad," wliieli describes Akaya as a lotus flower whose leaves 
are the four (piarters and the four intermediate (iiiarters or cardinal points. Wc 

* For Inter \i<‘w,‘4 (in time, sec Ki’ilh, * AH. in. 111. 1 : ^'H. in. Jt. *2. It) ; in tin* 
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have, however, in the fact that ether is treated regularly as one of the live 
elements a warning against regarding it as essentially distinct in the view of the 
Upanisads from the other more obvious material elements.^ Yet it must be 
noted that in Buddhism no serious advance was made in attempting to under¬ 
stand the nature of space ; it was for some unintelligible reason excluded from 
non*(lerivcd Uu)m,* and, when the Andhakas claimed that the room between 
objects was [>cree})tible, this view was rejected, a defect which has been traced 
to the failure of Buddhism to investigate the true function of mind.* 

The position with regard to causality is the same. In the Samkhya system 
and iri the Buddhist the category of causality is regarded as truly existing, and 
the Samkhyn quite seriously applies the doctrine of causality ns enabling it to 
determine the nature of its linal principles: the things of enij)irical life arc 
referred \iltimately to one ground in nature, Prakrti, while again the unfolding 
of nature is essentially relative to some principk' for whose advantage it takes 
place, which is the Purusa. In the I’paiiisads a theory of causality is not to be 
found, and the early texts have not the term, Karana; nor is this remarkable: 
in effect tlu' Brahman is essentially abo\ e all cause : when the categories of 
place, time, substance, and eausc disajjpear, then the Brahman remains over, 
as it is said in a very late text.* The Chandogya Upanisad ^ uses the idea of 
root and shoot to convey the idea of derivation. 

Iniperfeet. lH)we\ (T, as are tlie views of the Upanisads on these points, the 
defects of tlieir tlieories must not lie exaggerated. The amount of jirogress 
made in developing sj)eeulation on these (juestions for many centuries after 
was V(‘ry slight, us can be seen from even a brief glance at the Buddhist theory 
of sense as develoju-d in the Pah Nikayas. In that theory the chief difference 
IS uiujuestionubly tlu* effort to do without a self at all. which was clearly one 
aspect of tile Buddliist faith, though by no means the only asjiect and certainly 
in the long run not the most inqiortant. But apart from the rainm/ ilicolofficuin * 
it is impossible to grant this attemjd any real validity at all: ’ it would have 
been easy to sliow that the coneejition of the Atman attained by the Brahmans 
was imuleciuate, hut it was nu*r(‘ly a retrogression to solve the problem by 
Ignoring its existence : tiicre is nothing in tlie NikTiyas to suggest the most 
moderate eornpetenee in treating of the matter, the ^^hole Buddhist position 


* S(i alho lh<' Akii(,'U IN the laxly of the 
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legitimate in science is introduced with 
fatal results into philosophy. 
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being rendered easy by the illegitimate assumption, whenever neeessary, of the 
subject which is denied. It is an elementary fact that a sensation is nothing 
if not an experience for an individual bring, and. while for a definite seientilie 
purpose we are doubtless free, if we will, to ignore the subjective factor, 
if we carry this ignoring into the field of irhilosophy. we deal with a false 
abstraction ; nor is it less false because it has aiipealed to the enthusiastic, but 
confused mind of William .lames.' The I'pani.sads frankly do not fare the 
question of memory, but leave it a possibility. Hut even in the Abhidhamnia 
the problem of reinstatement and the conditions of reinstatement are not 
raised as matters calling for definition.' If even we go to a far later period, 
a formula ' like ‘ the upspringing of jiotential eiV/n.i, not empty and mutually 
disconnected, but each fraught with the informing xiilli of this or that among 
former citia coiiliniia ’. appears both clumsy and (piestion-begging ns a sidi- 
stitnte for the conception of a real unity in imdlipheity, sini-e a riltii conliniuim 
is clearly impossible without such a unit}'. 

Nor is any jirogress made in the analysis of eonseionsness. It is true * 
that in place of the oeeasional remarks of the I'panisads we find in the 
Huddhist texts interminable repetitions of the same facts regarding all the 
senses which are. therefore, more definitely reeogni'icd than in some portions 
of the Tpanisads. but any real jirogress in defining sense perception remains to 
be pointed out. On the contrary, we have the old view which makes no clear 
distiiution if any at all between the organ and the sensation, and as late as the 
Milindajiafiha, as we have seen, sensation is exjiressed in terms ol mere 
material contact. The jiosition of mind, Mano, remains precisely w hat it was 
111 the rpanisiids ; it is wholly erroneous ' to compare it with the .wiixiif: 1(1111- 
iniini.x of .'\rislotIe, w hose two special finietions," that of sclf-eonseionsne.ss anil 
of consciousness of t he eoinmon scnsililes, by no means corresjiond with those 
of Mano, winch is rather in origin a power without which the senses would 111 
(ffect not )icreei\ e at all. and which in a more effective psychology might have 
been (levelo|ied into the jisiehical repre.sentative of sensation conveyed 
through the physiological apparaliis.’ Even the position of touch as in some 
sense the most fimdaineiital of the senses which is elamied for the Dlminina- 
sarhgani eiin liardlv be accepted as in any way a real!}' seientilie theor}', as it 
IS only cmiiieiated in company with an extraordinarily ninntelligible doetrme 
of the Jiosition of what is somewhat hy|iothetical]y iiiterjireted as the eohesii e 
clement." The primitii e nature of the jiroeess of eoiiseioiisness as eoiieeived 
in the Nikayas is obvious from the stercoti'ped account ol the origin ol 
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knowled^je.^ Through the eye and visible form arises visual eonsciousness: 
the eolJision of the two factors is contact; conditioned by contact arises feel¬ 
ing: what one fecLs one perceives: what one perceives one thinks about; what 
one thinks about one is obsessed withal. The crudcnes.s and valuclessness 
of thf! theory is obvious at one(r from the \'ery fact that it is wliolly impossi})le 
to understand wliat precise sense was attributed to the several terms, for the 
ex[)lanations of the scholiast arc in all likelihood nothing but the interpreta¬ 
tions of later generations of thinkers, who had to do their best to make the 
most out of the tradition of the text. The Huddhists too remain with the 
ITpanisads on the basis of the dwelling of the soul or its equivalent in the heart, ^ 
which is thus brought into the theory of sensation. What is indeed of interest 
is not the development of doctrine in the Nikayas, which give us only a few 
changes in terminolog}- siK-li as the metaphor of the doors of the senses,^ 
but the extraordinary persistence in Buddhism of the })sychology of the 
rpanisads. 

In addition to the mind and the sense organs, the soul ])osscsses the breaths 
or vital airs. I’rfina, originally ' breath then used often as a name for the 
absolute, is in the Iquunsads a constant expression for the wliole sum of the 
organs of sense, and at the same time a sp<‘eial one breath, beside eye, ear, mind, 
and speeeln It, liowever, in the growing development of the doctrine of 
mind and tin* organs of sense is gradually reduced to minor importance, and 
l)eeornes eoneerned not with tlie intellectual aspect of the soul, but with the 
prineijile of life as opposed to intellect. The single Prana in this aspect is 
divided into live, which, however, are also sometimes given as two,^ Prana and 
Apana. as lliree.'’ tliese with Vyana. or four,” these with rdana. The Jaimi- 
luya Tpanisad Bifilunana givi^s Prana, Apana, \’yana, Saniana, Avaiia, and 
l-dana ; or seven in the head, or nine, including two below, and a tenth in the 
navel.’ The fireeise sense of these terms lias been niueli disputed, but it is not 
open to serious doubt that alone Pnlna or Apana may mean breath simply, 
whether in or out, and therefore Pnliia may m(*an smell.” In (‘ontrast, how- 

‘ Majjhiina Nikaya, i. 111. It is. Iiowcnit, (IntJulUinc drs uUctoi Ifitddhisnms, ji. 
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ever, they are on the one hand expiration, on the other inspiration. Apana, 
however, has the definite sense of the downward wind, wliieh }>resides o\cr 
evacuation in not a few passajres ; it also often denotes smell. Vyanu is the 
bond of union of the two. that is either the power which maintains life when 
neither expiration nor inspiration takes jdaee, or the Invath eonneetmp the 
up])er and the lower breaths. Samana is not clearly detined ; it is said to 
connect expiration and inspiration, wlueh seems neeilless ; or to assimilate 
f(K)(l. I'dana etniduets the send from tlie body on death, or leads in deep sleep 
to the iJrahnian. 

Ihit, bcsiiles these ])sychical and jdiysiolo^jieal eU'inents. in the later \iev, 
the soul has, as individual, certain other permanent entities, the elements, 
and a mind-disposition attached to it. It is clearly * in one place rcj,Mrdcd at 
death as bein^ connected witli earth. wat(T. wind, etiicr, and liri' and its 
opjKJsite, and also with desire and its opposite. anj,UT and its opposite, and 
justice and its opjiosite, as well as with the orpins. Tlie same idea seems in 
mctajihorieal form to be found in the view ^ that for ndiirth tin* waters are 
five times offered in saeriiiee as faith, the .Soma, rain. food, and seetl to become 
a man. The term Lihpi fouiul in a \erse added liere is apparently used 
technically t(» denote the entity winch Iransmip'ntes as early as tlie Katha ^ 
at least, and in tin* Maitrayaniya rjianisad * it has its full tirhmeal sense. 
Miieii more often, however, we liear of the moral {jnalities and jiower of 
reinemhranee of the sell wliieh p) on the journey of transniij.M'ation. 

Of the yross botly we learn that the seat of the breaths, of the mind, and 
even of the orpins of sense is really in the heart, wliere in sleej) the orj^ans 
reihain and where in death they pilher : nay, the laairt is e\ en identified with 
tlie Hrahman. and is essentially its home : the name hrdai/a/n is deri\ed from 
hrdif ai/dfii. ' he here in llie heart In the jjoldi-n lotus of the lieart is tlie 
ether in which heaven and eartli. sun, moon, and stars are enclosed, into whieli 
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the sou] enters in sleep, and in which the immortal golden Purusa resides^ 
It is the ea\'ity in which the Prahman is concealed. Round the heart are the 
veins 71^,000 in number,* and these, by another turn of thought, are conceived 
as of /i\'e colours, uniting with the rays of tlie sun similarly coloured and thus 
connecting the sun and the heart. In deep sleep the soul glides into the veins 
and tfirough them it becomes one with the heart. At death the soul is con¬ 
ceived us j>as.sing out by the veins, and the rays of the sun, which the wise find 
open to them, wiiilc tlic entrance is closed to the ignorant.^ By yet another 
turn of tliought * the conception is reached that only one vein leads to the sun 
out of 101, the vein in question leading to the head, presumably in connexion 
with the fact Unit there is the suture, the Rrahmarandhra,^ through which 
ill tiie })roccss of creation the Hralunan is su]>posed to enter tlic body as spirit, 
jiater accounts such as that of the Pra(;*na '' merge the two versions of 72,000 
and 101 veins into one, the 101 veins having each 100 branches, each of w'hich 
lias 72,000 sub-branches, in all 727,210,201. 

Tlie body itself is derived from the tlirec elements, recognized in the Chan* 
dogya r})anisud ’ by the rule tfiat the dense parts become, the coarse (laeccs, 
urine, bone), the inedinm the niediuni (desli. blood, marrow), constituents of 
the body, and the finest the mind, lireuth. and speech, corresponding to food 
or earth, water, and lieal. The son! is nourished by the blood massed in the 
heart, tfius enjoying jinrer {prm'h'ilcia) food than tlie gross body.^ The pro¬ 
duction of the IkhIv is traced to the sit'd of the lather,’* and different views of 
the nature of the jiroeess ol generation can be traced ; in the simjdcst form 
it is said that tlie seed is the self of the father, which enters the woman and 
lieeomes ]mrt of hersi lf; hut it is also said, in more exact aceordanee with 
the (.loetrine of t he transinigratiem of souls, that tiie seed is merely a stage on 
the course of the relurth of tlie soul, whieli in the moon has exhausted its 
good works : it eonu's down throngli the ( tlier. the \sind, smoke, ram, plants, 
seed, and the mother's womb, in eaeli of which it of course lias merely a tem¬ 
porary habitation : from yet anotlier point of view the eaust' of jiroercation 
is the desirc' for reunion ol' tlie two liulves of the same being originally united, 
but dividi'd as male and female by I’rajajiati. Rut the jirimitive view of the 
rpumsads is clear that the production of offspring is a religious duty, 
whieli w'as iiiculeated on the student at the close of the studentship : a chapter 
on how to secure eertuni qualities in the child is ineorporuted in the jlrhuda- 
ranyaku I’panisad’^ probably for tliis mtv reason. On the otber hand there 
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is clear proof of the jjradiial advance of the spirit of asceticism, in complete 
harmony with the fact that the knowledge of the Atman shows that all 
desires for children to continue the race, to discharge the debt to the Fathers, to 
expiate the faults of their parents in life, arc idle and foolish. The Brahmans, 
who have known the self, arc twice declared in the Brhadarai:iyaka Upanisad ‘ 
to have held aloof from the desire of cliildren, ‘ What need have we of off». 
spring, whose soul is the universe ? ’ By a bizarre conception, found here only 
in the late Ciarbha Upanisod, the embryo in the ninth month is conceived as 
remembering all its previous births and its good and evil deeds, a remcmbriinc<“ 
which is taken from it by the pai»gs of birth.“ 

In addition to creatures l)orn alive, other ereatures exist born from a germ 
or shoot (udhlnd), born from eggs, and born from moisture like inseels and so 
forth. These ideas whieh are found only in two passages in tln^ I’panisads ^ 
are decisive for later philosophy, but their connexion with the theori(\s of the 
I'panisads is nowhere indicated. 

§ 9. The Four States of the Soul 

The soul. d(‘S])ite its close connexion with the body, whieh we have traced 
in detail, is also enabled by its nature to apjmmeh closely the absolute. The 
Sf)irit IS most remote from the absolute in its normal waking activities : in 
tliat case the senses and llie mind an- at work, l>ut when there is slee]) tlie 
sens(“s and the mind are merged in the breath, A lurther dislmetion is then 
made lietween tlie condition of the soul in the sleep of dreams, and in deep 
dreamless sleep, in which the .soul enters into th(‘ )mrest light, and then as a 
eonseejuenee of its own nature LMiierges again from it. Thes(‘ thri'c stages alone 
are htuiul in the oldest I’panisads, and it is not till the latest rpanisads 
that M fourth is added in accordance witii the constant fendi'iiey furUier to 
sul)di\ ide. 

Tile jihdosopiiieal importance of the doctrine * Ih-s in the effect whieh the 
investi<:ation of the stages of t he soul must ha\c had on the conception of (he 
soul itself. Th(‘ early identifieulion of the soul with Prana as breath must 
have been suggested by the fact ol tlu‘ peniianenee of tlie breutli d(‘sjnt.e the 
cessation in sleej) of the activities of the mintl ; death ovcreonies the voice, 
the eye. the ear, but while these are sunk in sleej) the breath perishes not.^ 
It is a further stej), l>ut one intelligible enough, to the conclusion ^ tfiat, 
though the body jierishes in death, yet the bnaith remains, for the breath is 
invisible and there is. therefore, no ground to assume that the falling to |>iee(*s 
of the boily affects its being. We attain thus the eoiu-eption of the self as 
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something which docs not perish, which, therefore, is without beginning and 
without end, and as the essential element in man we find all aetivities resolved 
ultimately into Prana on their cessation. On a higher level of thought we have 
the concept Prajfiii, intelligence, substituted for the breath, in recognition of 
the psychic side of man and of the fact that it is consciousness or intelligence 
which is aware of breath and of all man’s life, and in it also all else is resolved. 
Ads ancing still further on the j)ath of abstraction, we attain the concept of 
the Atman as that which knows, without possessing any empiric object, 
suggested inev itably by the condition attained in deep dreamless sleep. The 
identity of siieli an .Atman with the lirahman is ob\ iously an easy step, and 
tiiis may well have been a factor in achieving the identification. Obviously 
also the tendency to attain the unity in question by means of artitieial pro¬ 
cesses of mental suppression arises immediately from the desire to imitate 
artilieially the condition achieved in deep sleep, tint under natural conditions 
inevitably only for a limited jieriod, and subject to the possibility of dreams. 

In the waking state the man uses all his taeulties and is confronted by a real 
world, lint the waking slate is in reality merely a dream condition, since it has 
not true reality, and the man who is awake is really furthest removed from the 
clear knowledge usually attached to the waking condition, lienee in the 
Aitareya tl|ianisad ' we find three sleeps or dreams inentioneil which mav well 
be the three states, the first regarded as dreaming no less than the otlier two. 
In the ease of a dream, however, tlie outer world is not there : '■“ there are no 
c.irts, liorses, roads, but he makes them for himself; there is no joy, ha|)piness, 
nor desire, but he makes them for himself; wells, jiools, and streams ahso he 
fashions for himself. The sjiirit serves as light for itself in this condition. 
Prom another jioini of view “ the jirimitive idea of the alisenee of the mind 
during sleep is recognized, and a warning given not lightly to waken the .slee|)er, 
lest be not easily find his wav back to tlie body. These two views, the activity 
of the self m the body in slee)). and the journeying of the self from the body, 
are united in a third * which pictures the self as engaged in the process of 
wandering through his own body here and there. The vital spirits are then 
treated as being his sulijeets, who attend him in his movements, like a king, 
through the realm of his body. The nature of the dream eonseiousness is 
shown also liy the Ppanisads to be closely eonneeted with the eharaeter of the 
eonseiousness which was enjoyed in the waking life, and which thus is the 
material (iniitnl) on wbieh the .soul acts; what a man feared might happen 
to him, to be shiin, to be Hayed, to be trarnjiled on by an elejihant, or plunged 
into a [lit, all these ideas crowd ill upon him.® In the Prayna * the whole 
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process of dreaming is a review of what has been experienced in the waking 
state. 

From the ordinary process of dreaming sleep a transititm is made to d(vp 
sleep, when the soul advances more closely to the world to come, and from the 
mere consciousness of individual things, sucli as the concept of being a king 
or a god. becomes conscious of itself as the universe, in whicli case, however, 
there is no longer any fiossibility of contrast between sulijeet and object, and 
ordinary consciousness is suj)erseded by the union for the time being witli the 
Prajha Atman, the intelligent self. Die absolute. In this eonditioii. as a man 
in the embrnee of Ins darling wife does not ha\<- any eonseiousness of tniter or 
inner, so Die S)>irit embraced by the self eonsislmg <if kno\vIede:e lias no con¬ 
sciousness of outer and inner.' Tlie spirit in tliis condition is without desire 
and free from all pain ; it is unaffected by good, unaffected lu evil, tlie father 
ceases to be fallier. the mother mother, tlu worlds winlds. Die gods gcais. 
There is no interriijdion of seeing, though the sjarit sees not : we have in fact 
the condition of a pure olijeet less knowing subject. eoi it inning in this condition. 
The soul now passes from the 72.(KK) veins m wliieh it has moved during 
dream-sleep, and rests in tlie jarieardinm m supreme bliss, like a great king or 
brahman. The t'handogya - hdJows the same line of thought, but it. lays 
stress on the entry of the self into the brilliance or heat, treats Die soul as 
existing in the v eins. w Inch is jiossibly found also in Du* Hrhadaranvaka, and, 
bv a carious eoiifiision of ideas which is already foresiiadowed or perliaji.s 
rather later borrowed and interpolated in the brluKlaranyaka. the joys of free 
movenn-nt wliii-li belong nu rely to <lreaming sleeji are in (uie later passage 
asciibed to Die de(|* sleep also. The KaiisUaki ^ makes tiie deep sleep the 
union with lireath. which in its sclieme is identical with tla“ intellectual self, 
which is the absolute. 

In Dlls condiLion of sleep w it bout dreams it. is clear that the older Tpani-sads 
find the highest bliss,® Die complete union of the individual witli tlie alisolute,^* 
which is all that can In attained by man. In the later rjmmsads “ tluTc 
appears the effort to add a huirlli condition, called by its numerical designation 
the Caturtha or more archaically Tuiiya. This state is that whielt is attained 
not in deep sleep, but in the waking condition by Die effort of concentration 
of the mind wliieli is Yoga. Tiie two conditions of deep sleep and tlie fourtli 
differ, notin pointof their failing to recognize plurality, but in the fact that the 
Turiya knows no slumber : Die Tiiriya is neither deep asleep nor dreaming : 

' It\r. IV. a, lli-aa ; cf. u. l. la, ntul, of dirrcrcnl ideal ; cf. p. .770, n. It 

death, li. 4. 12 f. (T. Muilr. vi. 7, :{5; * iii. li; iv. Ill, 20. 

tht pure sclfifi in'rwrn/ni, 11 .7; rnrd//««N, * JtAL', iv. U. 21 f. ; t'l’. vni. 4. If.; 3, 

li. 4 ; VI. 20, 21 ; cf. i. 0 ; Tejo* 4; tl. If.: I). 1 f. ; it is free from 

hindu 3. lirnitutioii uiid iti hliKh ; vii.23,24. 

* VI. 8. 1 ; vni.0.3; 11.1; 12. 3 (as in M’r. vi. 8. 1 ; vn, 2 : 1 . 1. 

BAU. iv. 3. in os to movement) is '' Sec Guudapadu, M&t)(lOkyu Kfiriku, iii. 

different from vni. 3. 4, and in jitTiuifiN 33 fT. 'i'he tirst three are now htyled 

interjioluted. At leusi it exjircNNeK a N'ui^vhnuni, TuijuNu, utid i'r&jfia. 
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the dreamer has false knowledge, the sleeper has none. It is obviously im- 
jwssible to make much of this relinement and still less of the four subdivisions 
of it which a later Upani.sad, the Nrsifihottara,' invents. Oltramare,* while 
recognizing the possibility that even in the period of the I'panisads there may 
have been felt the necessity of making some effort to supply an ideal which 
would not, like the established conception, find the only true reality in an 
entity “ dcjirived of that consciousness which is in experience the most 
essential and real part of existence, admits that in this conception of the 
Mundfikya L'lianisad we have nothing more than a logical construction, even 
if in ultimate analysis the idicnomcna of ecstasy may have given a basis for the 
conception. 

The t'pani.sads assume in tliesc accounts of the states of the soul the dis¬ 
tinction between the knowledge possessed in dreams and that which the soul 
enjoys in waking moments. lint in what does tliis important distinction 
consist'/ The answer to this problem, which is much discussed in later 
philoso])hy, cannot be supplied effectively from the Upanisads themselves, 
which, us has lieen seen, still full short of develojiing a theory of the nature of 
sensation and perecjition. 

§ ](). The Doctrine of Tran 

Tiic ori;;in of the doctrine of tninsniii^ration is one of tlu* most diiTicult 
problems of Indian pliilosophy: its extruordinarily firm hold on the mind of 
part at least of Imlia. which is shown by the fact that Ibiddliism rests on the 
doctrine as an essential |)resiij)position, makes it natural to seek the view in 
the earliest jaaiod of Indian reli^non. and tliis liesire to find nietempsyehosis 
in the heijinnin^^s of Indian belief takes two ffirms. On tiie one hand there 
have been seen direct rcfereiiees to nietempsvelK>sis in the Hij^^veda, and on the 
other there have been traced tliere ideas which explain the genesis of the con- 
eeplioii. 

The references to transmigration which have been seen in the Uij^veda are 
all of the most improbable churaeter : it is to ignore the nature of poetry to 
press the wish that there may he long life for man among the gods ^ into the 
view that it eontcmjilates rebirth : the attempt to tind references to it in 
two of the verses of tlie riddle hymn of Dirghatumas ^ is bold, but not very 
|ihiusil)le : the allusion.® in which Vasi>>tha is made ‘ to refer to his previous 

' 2. lJ\r. pussaiif may be interpolated 

* (.^ladliymidina lias il later, iv. 3. 83); 

' It IS cbiir that the self IS always an eiitit\, si'e Deussen, Scchzifi rpunishad's^, 

Imt in (T. viu. 11. 1 the state ot deep p. KiS. n. 2 ; t’l". vni. 12. 8. 

sleep IK treated ns annilnlatum, iiml * IIV. x. 14. 4; Windiseli,/tudd/io's Oeburt, 
m lien the self is given the attributes of p. r)t ; Dover, s^r. 0. xviii. 451-91). 

motion free from the body Nporting with ^ ItV. i. 104. 30. 38; Bdhtlmgk, ll.SGW. 
women or friends (us illogieiillv in D.M'. xb'. 8.H 1)2. 

iv. 3, 15). Tins clearly indicates an " lt\’. vn. 33. 
effort to give mdivniiiality and pleiwiire ’ Goldncr, Vtd, Stud. ii. 142. 
to the self in jt.<i highest form. The 
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birth, is quite impossible, and the same criticism can be applied in even.’ other 
case.^ The effort to find such views is naturally not modern merely: the 
commentaries on the Upanisads themselves seek to trace the idea, and the 
fact that they can adduce nothing worthy of consideration is surely con¬ 
clusive proof that tlicre was nothing. In the IJrhndurniiyaka Upani§ud * it is 
sought by fankara. without any good ground, and not in accord with the 
l.’panisad, to show that Vamadeva, the reputed author of a Iiymn ® beginning, 

‘ I was aforetime Munu, I the sun refers to his former births, and in another 
passage of that text,^ in the exposition of the doctrine of transmigration, a 
\ erse * celebrating the two ways of the Fathers and of the gods, on which 
everything meets whieii moves between father and mollier, is pressed by the 
llpanisad itself into service, tiiough the referenee is merely to day and night. 
A third passage in the Aitareya Arnnyakn,* whicli refers to a third birth after 
death, beside that from the fatiier and by initiation, makes also use of a verse ’ 
of Vamadeva, in wliieh lying in the womb the speaker learned all the biilhs of 
the gods, but it is not proved or even plausible that the Ijianisad itself refers 
to transmigration at all : the third birth may most probably have been in the 
next world.“ and in any ease the quotation had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject. 

The effort, to find suggestions of the origin of transmigration in Vedic 
beliefs ® is worthy of more consideration. The ideas that tlie birds are the 
forms of the Fathers, and that tlie Fathers creep about the roots of the jdants, 
and tile jiraetiee of using an insect or otlu r animal, wliieli alighted on a gar¬ 
ment spread out witli an irn oeation to tlie soul of tlic dead, wlien liis bones 
cannot be found, to serve in place of his mortal relies, are points adduced by 
Oldenbi'i’g as suggesting the groundwork on which the Indian belief 
develojied. It is not neeessarv to brush these ideas lightly aside, or even to 
])oint out that the evidence for tliem is late, and not of value as juoof for the 
early Vedie religion, ^Vllat is necessary is to point out tlmt, while the ideas 
t lius recorded are of some value as showing tlie presence in Indian religion of the 
belief of the incorporation of the souls of the dead now and then in animals or 
plants - ofthe latter there is e\ <*n a hint in tlie Uigveda^- itself the importance 


' Keith, Tinttirlifa Sn^ohifil. t. pi). cswin fl. 
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" I. t, 10. 

H \ . IV. ‘JO. 1. 

* \i\V. VI. -J. ‘J. 
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*' AA. M. 5. 
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1 La doctnne du sacrifice, p. 107), 
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of transmigration lies ])rccisely in the fact that the doctrine is an ethical 
system, ami that it has, tliercfore, not merely a value totally distinct from the 
mere belief suggested by the evidence abo\ c adduced, but is thereby referred 
for its real origin to something quite other than popular belief. That it 
should have been so fully accepted by the people in course of time was 
doubtless aided by such \’icws as that mentioned : but no such view could 
create metempsych(»si,s us a system of the marked character of the Indian view. 

The llnTliinanas contain on the whole no acceptance of the doctrine of 
transmigration : the soul aims at tlve world of tlie Fathers us before : the mere 
fact ’ that as punishment for tlic cursing of u Hrahman. the laying of violent 
hands on turn, or thcs]>illing of his blood, tlic wrong-doer is kept a hundred, a 
thousand years, as many years as tlie grains of dust moistened by his blood, 
from tlic world of the Fathers, shows that the view still })revailed that this 
world ^vas Uie ujijKmited ])laec for tlie holy dead oven ns it is in the Rigveda. 
Nor in the main is that world distinct from heaven to which a man naturally 
goes Imt sometimes fails to reach, confused liy tlie smoke of the lire which 
burned his body.- The conception of weighing the good and evil of a man in a 
lialance and his follow'ing wlueliever is tlie greater,^ and Uuit of two fires 
which hold back the wicked from the way of tlie gods or of the Fathers,^ do 
not carry us Lo auy defiuite \ lew otlier than that of the Rigveda, and the eon- 
ce[)tion of men being diserimiiiated as good or had in the jiresenee of Yama^ 
is equally ummjiortant. Rut a new and important motive ajipears in the 
growing fear of deatli e\eii in the world to come. 

'J’his fear seems, as we lia\ e seem to have developed in aecordanee with the 
desire to distinguish t he diverse degrees of good acquired by different modes of 
sacrifice; it was obviously necessary to admit that ei'crv saerilleer would 
receive reward by admission lo the hajipiiiess of the world to come, but the 
Rralimans had to cmisider the claims of the richer of their jiatroiis, and had 
lo fironiise them more in tli(‘ world to come than the poorer, vs ho offered and 
gave less. lienee we hud that the need of food in the next world may be 
severely limited, according to the mode of offering : it can be unnecessary for 
a spirit to feed siftener than once in fourteen days, in four, six. or twelve 
months, or even once oiilv in a hundred years, or even never at all. Again 
it is vsaiil that saeriliee to the gods jiroduees less tlian offering to the self.** 
Naciketas begs that lie may be grunted the privilege that liis good deeds shall 
not decay,’ while it is said that day and niglit wear out the good deeds in the 

tlun OiivU III I’lirth until lie <!u‘s, ami adoptimi of the view ; tf. Oldenlierg, 

that lift' dcHccmU'd I'loin tlic sky as rani Die Lclirf tier (7>anw/t«(/t7i. pp. *27 ; 

to pro<Uu‘(‘ frviils ami iiuunsh luid Lcuinunn./iudtf/ta urn/.tia/iddra, p. 15. 

fp-rn'rati' life in turn; Oltrumurv, ' 'PS.ii.(1.10.iJ. 

L'hmtuirr den idt^es tMusophitiiu's, i. ■ ’I'i!. ni. 10. 11. 1. 

07, OH. t’f. alNii Speyer, Induche ■ (,'11. xi. 2. 7.'W. 

r/imep/or, pp. 00 fl. Aboriginal iK'lief ‘ (,'11.1.0.0.2. 
ot paHhinig of tiouU inln plants, <&r., ic '' TA. vi. j. 18. 

probulile, and nmy e.xpluia tlic ready '' (,'il. xi. 2. (i. 14. 
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next world of one who docs not know a certain ritc.^ The fear thus forms itself 
that in place of the desired immortality in the next world there will be 
renewed death, and many rites ^ arc said to sa\'e from it, the Agnihotra, the 
Visuvant. tlie Naeiketas lire, the piling of the lire, the study of the Veda. 
There can be no doubt that the repeated death is in the next world, not in 
this ; it is applied to the Fathers.® and from those who are born after death 
to immortality are distin^juished those who arc born to die n^yain.* The idea 
of the death as beinjj n l)irll\ in the next world is not at all rare, as in the 
passage of the Aitareya Tpunisad above meiitionetl, and the conception that 
death might there be repeated is a very imtural oju'. It remained only to 
transfer it to the j)resent world and the effect of transmigration \Nas reached. 
Ilut thougli this step is taken in the Tpanisads it is by no means universally 
to be found there : there is no elear reference in the Aitareya Aranyaka or 
I’panisad, and tlie llrhadaranyakii ^ has passages \Nhieh (pule clearly do not 
reeogni7,e it at all. 

The (“arhest notice of the doctrine of transmigration preserved for us, 
apart from a few very dubious allusions in tlu (,’ataputha Ilrrdimana.*’ is to be 
traced in tlie Hrliadaranyaka l'{)ani.sad in the section ascribed to Yajha\ alkya. 
It is founded in an idea which is plainly expressed but merely as an meidental 
view 111 the Kigvoda " that at death the eye of man goes to the sun, the breath 
to the wind, tlie sjx eeh to the tire, and the members are also dispersed. This 
conception which has no importance for the lligvcda is dcvcloju'd in the 
(j'atajiatha Jlrfdunana ” in one of the passages which approacli the Upanisad 
character, and in the Hrliadaranyaka,^ after a long cnumcralion of the modes 
of disj)()sal of the parts of man in tfiis way, it is asked where tlie man then 
remains. On tliis Vajhavalkyii takes the (juestioner Artabhaga apart and 
confers with him in .secret, and what they conversed about was work, and what 
tluy eonmunided that was work. In truth, it is added, a man becomes good 
by good works, evil by evil. In a siibsecjiient passage the matter is further 
explained by the doctrine that on deatli, like a euterjhllar or grass leech—- 
}>voe(“eding from one leaf to another, tlie .soul, liavmg shaken off the body and 
freed ilsell' from ignorance, ])resuniably empirieul life, makes a beginning on 
another body. As a goldsmith chisels out a newer and fairer form from a 
piece of carving, so the soul fashions for it.self another newer, fairer form, 
wheth(‘r it be of the Fathers, or the Gandharvas, or the gods, or Hrajaputi, or 
Hrahnmn, or other living beings just as man acts, just as he behaves, so will 


’ TH. in. 10. 11. 2. 

* (,'11. n. a. JJ. 0 : KIJ. x\v. I ; Tli. iii. 11. K. 

a : VH- 1- : '^1- !*■ &i'.: 
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he be bom. He who does good will be born good, he who does evil will be 
born evil: he becomes holy by holy deeds, evil by evil. Hence is explained 
the view that man is composed of desire, in proportion to desire is his will, in 
proportion to his will he performs aets, and aecording to his acts does it happen 
to him, Or, as air appended verse has it, having attained the end of his deeds 
committed on earth, he returns from yonder world to the world of work. 

That this doctrine does not teach the transmigration from one body to 
another is asserted by Schroder,^ but this view can only be taken as a tour de 
force, even apart from the appended verse, which expressly makes the trans¬ 
migration clear. It is also certain that, apart from the verse which is doubtful 
in sense,® it is a simple transmigration by reason of character or action. It is 
a change of the soul ® from one body into another, and the instances cited are 
better bodies, as they are of better results from good action in the present life : 
the other beings who are mentioned are, therefore, to be understood of higher 
beings, in all likelihood, than man. It is only in the later Madhyandina 
recension of this passage that the form of a man is inserted. Yaj fiavalkya, then, 
considered that transmigration was the fate of men, who had not the know¬ 
ledge of the identity of the individual and the absolute, which ended the 
possibility of transmigration of any kind : exactly what sort of fate awaited 
the bad, he docs not say, but clearly they woidd take on at best the forms of 
beings inferior to themselves, perhaps men of lower degree, animals, &c. 

The appended verse is interpreted by f ahkara to refer to the fact that the 
soul is not merely rewarded b}' being transferred to another body, but bcfoie 

Uigvfda, which in uii entity preceding iU fruit (ef. Keith, Karma-Mlmdinsfi, 

iU mnRler to heuve i; ef. Niieikelii-H's pp. GO, fl.. 8P). This theory was 

Ktore of f^<K>d deeds. (i<-ldner (hcc tmtiirally enough evoked by the fact 

Liiidcnau, ZII. i. W ri.) net's in A\. x. that the sacrifice; often did not reap 

7. J1 a referenee to the perMslenee of any inimedinte fruit, and it was, tliere- 

Tuptts, which IS an element of Karman, fore, necessary to [irovide something to 

hut the jiassage is very ohseure. preserve continuity. Hut wc need not 

' Ixiv. Uail-.'J. lielievc this bizarre speculation very 
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was regardeil as a transceiKlent power batsky ('Die Central Conception of 

bringing into la'ing a new psyehie Buddhism, p. 34) is right in ascribing a 

«'oniph'x, no permanent 8t*lf being semi-material nature to Karman in 

known. It is also \’ery dubious if we Huddliism ; the Jains remained on an 

eun ueeept his view that the origin of extremely primitive level of thought 

Karman in a philosophic sense is to Ik- which other schools earlier outlived, 

found in the MlinfthsA doctrine of I’lio idea of Karman, however, was 

ApOrvu, a mysterious entity, which doubtless alTected inter alia hy the 

uttuehes itself to the soul of man when conception of sin {enas, dgas) us clinging 
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that period undergoes reward or punishment for its deeds in the appropriate 
place. The question of its precise meaning is not important: it may mean ^ 
merely that he transmigrates after completing one life. But the important 
fact is that, with the doctrine of action as determining the future life of man, 
there comes to be combined the doctrine of reward m heaven or punishment 
elsewhere, which is already seen in the Rigveda and more clearly in the 
Atharvaveda, and which we need not doubt was a popular belief, and this 
combination is already found in the two mam texts ulneh are our sources for 
the transmigration doctrine. Of these the Brhadaranyaka ® version is found 
in the sixth book which occurs in the appendix, and this fact alone indicates 
its later date. The other \ ersion is in the Cliandogya.* and here ivs always that 
Upanisad shows its dependeuec in the ease of eoiumon material on tlie 
Brhadriranyaka. A somewliat cornijit version is also gi\en in the seeoml 
Pari^ista of the Nirukta. 

The account is divided naturally into two parts. The first is the theory 
of the five fires, whicli is an account apparently of the mode in which the soul 
on death passes immediately, without interme(liat(t reward or punishment, 
into the new body. The burning of the body on death is here taken by a new 
turn of thought as the offering of sacrifice, and the essential port of tlie offering, 
the action of man, is figured as the waters, whicli are offered with faith ; hence 
the faith takes the place of the waters as the expression for tlie part whicli 
transmigrates. The faith, which thus ascends in the form of the sacrificial 
vapour to the gods, is l)y tlicin offered in tlic licaven, the atmosphere, llic 
eartli, the man, and the woman as sacrilieial lircs, elianging thus first to the 
Soma, then to rain, then to food, then to seed,^ and tlicn to the embryo, and 
then receiving existence afresh. The mythical character of the whole is 
obvious, and reminds us that the new doctrine of action as determining tlie 
future life was decidedly disadvantageous to the saerifieial priest, and tluit it 
was natural tf> reserve it as a holy mystery. 

The second part of tlie account deals with the two ways, that of the gofls 
and of the Fathers, and it teaches the doctrine first of punishment in the next 
world, and then rebirth on earth for those [lersons wlio were not to receive 
full enlightenment. The Devayana, originally in the Uigveda the jmth l>y 
which the sacrifice of a man was home to the gods or hy wliiidi tlii'y came f(»r it, 
and by wliich on death lie joined the Fathers and the gods in heaven, is trun'>* 
formed into the jiath b\' which tlie soul goes to the gods or to the absolute. 
On the burning of the body the soul enters the flame, tlirn the day, the bright, 
lialf of the month, the bright half of the year, the year, the sun, the moon 
(in theChandogya version), the lightning, and finally, led by a spiritual man or, 
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as the Chandogya has it, a superhuman man, into the world of Brahman. The 
terms are of eoursc to be understood spatially, but in later India they were 
interpreted as temporal, and thus in the great epic the death of Bhisma is 
delayed by that warrior so that he may die in the Uttarayaiia, the northern 
course of the sun.^ In the ease of the Pitryana the course is different: the 
moon is common to both since the moon was often regarded as the home of the 
dead.* and in the Uj)aniyids its waxing and waning were brought into con¬ 
nexion with the movements of the souls : hence the path is the smoke, the 
night, th(^ dark half of the month, the dark half of the year, the world of the 
Fathers in lieu of the year, th(‘ ether not the sun, the moon, which is now’ not 
a stage of transit to the w’orld of Brahman, but the liighest })lace attained by 
the souls. The arrival of the soids fills up the rnoon,^ so that in the meta- 
pliorieal language of the Upanisads they are enjoyed by the gods, a view 
which the Vedanta reduces to the j)rinciplc that the souls and the gods 
together delight therein. This time of felieity ends only when the merit of the 
.soul is finished, and tfien it returns to earth by the process, in its last stages 
very dilfieult, of being materialized into ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, ram, 
plants, food, seed, and entrance into the womb of the motlier to be followed by 
rebirth. Tlie way of the Fathers is the lot of those who are bent on sacrifi(‘c, 
w’orks of j)icty, and asceticism (in the (’hatidogya, sacrifice, gifts, and alms¬ 
giving), while that of the gods w'hich leads to the Brahman is allotted to the 
wise who know the doctrine and those who in the forest worship faith (in the 
Cliandogya, worsliip faitli and asceticism, unless it means *■ worship, holding 
that, faith is aseet icism ’). The lot of the w’ieked a{)])cars to have been the third 
place which led to birth again as animals, of the lower insect orders, worms, or 
flies. In the C'huiidogya rjianisad * the jio^ition is differentiated by the 
division of the classes of souls, wluch go to tlie moon, into tliose of good and 
those of abominalileeondiiet: tlie former are reborn as Ksatriyas, Brahmans, 
or Vaiyyas, the latter as dogs, t)igs, or Candfilas, Imt the absurdity is retained 
that the third class remains, described as beings w'hicli ever return. 

Tlie Kausitaki Vpanisad jirescnts an aeeomniodation version : here the 
souls are all sent, to the moon : tlieir knowledge is there tested, and according 
to the result they jiroceed by the Uevayaua leading through the worlds of 
.Vgni, Vuvu, Varuna. Indra, and Praj.ipati to tfmt of Brahman, or they return 
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IS only tims to lie explained ; it is 
(‘learly nut of [)lac‘e ; ei. .UTi.iii, 10.12. 
“ (T. Kims. 1.2; HAT. vi. 2. 10; there is a 
elenr referenec to the doetnne (RV. x. 
S!i. .1) of the Soma cup of the muon as 
the food of tlie (tods, to cxt)[nin its 
wuxiiiK and waning. 

* v. 10. 


2; a dilheutt piis.sage ; .see Keith, 
(^'dnkhaifnua .Iranijaka, f), 17 ; Roht- 
Iingk, BS(i\V. xlii. lOK ff. ; xlix. 
08 f. ; Windiseli, HSCW. lix. Ill IT. ; 
fUuUlha's Geburt, pp. 00, 07, 71. There 
are ({ua.si parallels in .TB, i. 18 and 40 
(l)ertel, JAOS. xix. Ill IT.). The path 
to the moon in the latter version is 
through the fire, smoke, night, day, 
waning half of month, waxing half of 
month, and soul and body unite in the 
moon or month. 
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to earth in rebirth as a worm or a fly or a fish or a bird or a lion or a Iwar 
or a serpent or a tiger or a man or as something else. The later Tpanisads 
acid nothing of value to this doctrine : the Katha ^ refers to the rebirth of 
men as men or jdants aeeording to their deeds and kn(»wledge. and tiie 
Pra^na * follows the Chandogya with some deviation. It. with the .Iniminlya 
Upanisad Prahmana.® recognizes two ways from tl\e start, one by the nortli 
course to tlie world of Aditya, tlie otlier by the south course to the moon, 
from the former there being no return. Tlie mention of Aditya here is an 
archaic touch in comparison with the world of Itrahmun, whih' on Mii* other 
hand it is more recent than the concej)tion of tlie goal as the W(»rl(l of ^’amu. as 
in the Rigveda. The Jaiminiya vitskui contains the curious nssi'rtion * that 
a man can. after attaining the \iorld of Hrahman throiigli the earth, Agni, 
Vavu, the atmos})here. the (juarters. liay ami night, the half months, the 
months, the seasons, the year, the heavenly (iamllian as. the Apsarases, the 
skv, the gods, tlie sun. the moon, ea<‘h of \ilueh ix tlu' world of Itrahman,* 
choose at will birth in a Hrahman (U* a Ksatriya family, a clear ])roof of a 
doctrine independent of Kannan, and a curious parallel to the Ibiddhist 
doctrine -found also in .lamisni—td't he choice id’family made liy the Huddha 
while in the Tusita hca\cn.*’ In th(“ Hhagavadglta ’ we find the jiroeess earned 
one degree further and above the world of Hrahman, from which once no 
return was ])ossiblc. is set. that of Krsiia as all-god. The Mundaka” makes 
the soul attain release by passing through the sun; Ilertcrs view “ that 
release is attained afterlife in the Hrahmaloka seems erroneous; attain¬ 
ment 4)f the Hrahmaloka is release. 

in keej)ing with the eurams vagueiu'ss of the I’p^uiisads is the failure 
to mak(“ it clear j)reeisely what is the ground which seeuri's for a man union 
with the absolute in lieu of rebirth. In the ('liaiidogya’'’ the matter is fairly 
simplt ; the boon falls to those who know the doelnne of tin- live tires and tin; 
off(*rmgs in them which exjilain man's descent to i-arth alter his death, and 
to those who j)raetiee worshi}) in the forest, holding that faith is their asceti¬ 
cism : at least this is th(' more natural sense of the terms employed. Heturn 
to earth is attributed to those who in the village worshi}>, liolding that their 
saentiees and tlieir gifts to the priests are their tribute. In the Hrhadaran- 
yaka.*^onthe other hand, the distinction is l>etween those who jiraetisc faith 


2 I. 11. 10. 

’ ill. 20 8. Ill I, a IT. the way is to tlie 
nidon, then to ur tlirougli the Mun. 

‘ 111. 28. 4. 

‘ That IS, the doctrine of Brahnian’s world 
is known, but only in part uocepied by 
being identified with eitlwr the world 
of the sun or the moon. t f. i. d. 

* Windisch, liuddha'k (iehurt, p. UO ; Mulm* 
vastu, 1 . I ; Jatuku, i. 4H. 

17 [u.o.b. 32 ] 


’ vjii. in. (hi tiu* moon of. T. .Segerstedt, 
Mdiuli' Oncnlat, iv. (12 IT. 

" 1.2. II. 

" MuTnhl>(i I pnuisud^ pp. d.'J, (10. on ni. 2. (1. 
w 10, 1, JJ : the phrases are fracW/id t(i ))0 
ilif up/lHutf and isldpfirte dntlam 1 ( 1 / 
u]td>tate. In both Hi may Ik: cnumcra- 
ti\c, and the sense Ik* ‘ practmc faith 
and asirtieism and ' practise saerifico 
gifts and generusity 
“ VI. 2, 15, 1(1. 
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and truth, and those who devote themselves to sacrifice, alms, and asceticism. 
In the Mundaka Upanisad' the attainment of the absolute is the reward of 
those who wise, calm, of holy conduct, practise faith and asceticism, w'hich is 
doubtless intended to be a reproduction of the view of the Chandogya, though 
its accuracy is dubious. In the Pra^na * the sun and the absolute are assured 
to those who give themselves up to holy conduct (brahmacarya), asceticism, 
faith, and knowledge, wliile rebirth is attained by those who hold that sacri¬ 
fice and gifts are their action. It may fairly be held that the earlier sources do 
not accept asceticism as any essential part of the equipment for attaining the 
absolute, while it is assumed as necessary in the later texts.® 

The nature of the being which ])asscs through transmigration is not specially 
discussed in the accounts of the paths. The curious mention of the man, 
^•ariously described as spiritual {mdrKiAa) or as superhuman {arndnava), who 
leads the migrating soul from the lightning to the world of Hrahman, is trans¬ 
formed by the account of the Nirukta ^ into a change effected in the soul itself, 
wliieh becomes a s|)iritual essence, and vith this conception Windisch ° 
compares tlu* fad that the Jiuddha emerges in spiritual {tnaiiomajfa) form 
from liis mother’s womb, th\is avoiding all injury to her, and the gods assume 
such a form. No certainty, however, is jiossible, and Deiissen “ is equally 
certain tliat the nidnam of the llrhadfiranyaka version is merely a corruption 
of the anidnava of tiie Cliandogya text. 

The nature of the soul w’hieh is fated, unlike this class of soul, to return to 
earth, is not here speeifieally deseribed in any way, but in another part of 
the Hrhadfiranvaka Upanisad ’ we tind the deseri})tion of the fate of the soul 
on death, from which it appears that all the organs aee(un])any the departing 
Atman, that it enters into tlie Samjhaua, and so becomes possessed of know¬ 
ledge and consciousness, Vijhana, while, it is added, its learning and actions 
hold fast to it, and its knowledge of what has been before. With this accords 
well enough the Jliiddhist view of the migrating sul)stance which is composed 
of Vijhana, and the other four Skandhas of Vedana, ‘feeling’, Saiiijna, 
‘perception’, Ru])a, 'corporeal form’, and Saiiiskaras, ‘dispositions’, and 
which also bears the eomj>endious term of Nainarujia, ‘ name and form’, the 
former being essentially a brief designation of the four Skandhas other than 
form. Here, howe^e^, and in the orthodox d(K*trinc of ^'afikara and the 
Samkhya,” we have express recognition of a factor which is not mentioned 
expressly at any rate in the Brhadaranyaka, that of eor])oreal form. It is 

* i. ti. 11. 1"). 

* I. a, 10 . * I’w. ii. a. 

■' Thus n-niuu-mtionofeliiUlrpniBrccogniicd ‘ Jiuddha'.s Oeburt, p. 7.1, n. 4, 

in Mulnin&riiyoiiiu (lx»i. 7, 11 ; Ixhi. 8, * Scchzig I’panishad'^, p. 508, n. 2. 

18). Pnivnu (i. 18, 15), and in the Mv. 4. 8 Madh.; Windisch, op. n7., p. 88 ; 
SannyAsa UpaniBadB, and it regarded of. CU.iii. 14.1 ; KU. v. 7; Iffi 15-17. 

as natural in the knoweroftheabsolute * Windiseh, op. cih, ch. v; Oltramare, 
by Y’fljAavalkya, despite his own two L'hintoire dts idies tiiioaophUiues, i. 

wives (HAU. ui. 5, 1 ; iv. 4, 22 ; cf. i. 24011. 
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evident that this view was not absolutely necessary for the theory of tlie 
Atman, and its (^e^'elopnlent went, we may assume, hand in hand with the 
development of the principle of the fine elements of matter, such line elements 
iKing obviously necessary if they were to be conceived as aeeompanyinij an 
invisible entity like a transmigrating soul. We fijid, liowcver, in the same 
rpanisad ^ in the dialogue between Yajhavnlkya and Artablulga, whieli is 
preserved in one tantalizing fragment, that in tlie ease of death a mai\*s 
speech departs to the tire, his breath to the wind, his eye to the sun. his mind 
to the moon, his ear to the })ole, his body to the I'arth, his Atman to tlie ether, 
his hnir to the jdants and trees, his blood and seed to tlie waters, but tliere 
remains to transmigrate his Karman alone.- It is true tlint (,’ankarH jiroi es 
equal to the oeeasion and disposes of the mention of tlie disappearance of the 
Atman by interjireting tlie ether as the sjinee in tlu* heart wherein dwells 
the self, but this exjdanation is a mere tour dr jorev. On tlu* otlier hand, 
Windiseh ^ suggests that the necessary element of personality must lu' tieeined 
to be given bv tlie jiersistciice of the name, wliieh in the preceding section of 
the Tpainsad Ynjfiavalkya has declared to be the one thing which jicrsists on 
the death of man, and tliis interpretation appears to lie necessarily <-orreet, 
while it suggests the origin of the use of the term ‘ name ’ in the Huddhist 
eoneeption of Nrimariqia as the factor wliieh jmsses tlirough transmigration, 
•laeobi.^ again, suggests that the force of Karman jirodneesa new complex of 
the elements, holding that the idea of a permanent soul was not yet known, 
but this is a far-fetched e()nee]dion. In the vagueness of conception we have 
nothing to wonder at : the whole eonee}>tion is seriously regarded so bizarre, 
that'it is not surjn-jsing tliat to clothe it in detiiiite language was beyond the 
})Ower of the autliors of tin* Vpanisads. 

In the later literature ^ there exist, despite tlie prevalence of the Karman 
doctrine, none the less the inconsistent ideas that on the one hand the sin of 
the father ])asses over to the child, ajiart from the action of the child in former 
births, and on the other that the saiing grace of the Kord avails to break tlie 
chain of Karman. Still more naturally in tlie period (d’the Vpamsads, when 
the doctrine of Karman was far from being a fixed dogma, it is not siirjirising 
that many traces of eoneejHions inconsistent with the Karman belief should 
a]>pear. Of these the most obvious is the belief m tlie power of the Atman by 
sjieeial grace to manifest itself, which is found in the Katba, the Mundaka, 
and still more clearly in the (^’vetaij^vatara IJpanisad. but equally im|)ortant is 
the doctrine that in the son the father is eontinned in lieing in such a manner 
that the sou takes over all that his father has, including his Karman,® tliough 

' ni. 2. 13. * Wiiuliaeh, lluAldha'is Gcburl, pj). (Ill, 7(1. 

* In C'arukirs ^’arlnisthana, iii. M, the HAl’. iv. 4.a ff.must l>c boriiein mind ; 

tninsmigrating clenient is llie .SuttN’U, we above, p. 573. 

while in each man sclf-coimciousneas, * Ihe Eniviicklung der Gottrndee bet den 
mind, senses, and the breaths are Jndrrri, p. t). 

derived frum the non-trunsimgruting ‘ Hopkins, .TKAS. 1906, pp. 5N1 ff. 
self. * Kuus. ii. 15. 

17* 
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the term in the eontext applies f»cnerally to all action and has no moral 
reference, and that for any c\ ii done by his father the son makes atonement^ 
u \'iew which results in the constant insistence on bc^^etting offspring as a 
religious duty,^ and ^ehich in the later period takes the more crude and ^’ulgar 
form that the njcrc birth of a .son (putra) .saves the father from the hell named 
Jhil, a puerile verfail play in the })recise manner of the Uj)anisads. This idea 
must clearly !><• reckoned along with those ])assages whieli deelarc that in the 
son the father is horn again, uu idea whieh is in itself not strictly reeoneilablo 
with tlie \'ie\v that the soul transmigrates on death, .since in the elaborate 
description of the Tpaiiisads the tradil ion from fat lier to son is of so complete 
a kind tliat it would seem that there was iiotliing more wliu-ii could transmi¬ 
grate: we Imve in fact three diverse ideas more or less blended, tlie birth 
of the lather in tlie production of a son. the handing oxer bv tlie father on 
death to the son of Ills whole personality, and tlie migration of the fathers 
.soul into some new existeiK-e. 

A further breaeli with the theory of Karman is to be seen in the ease of 
the Kausitaki Vpanisad.^ which tells how tin* man who attains the lhahman 
after jiassmg l>y t he river of immortality easts away his j^ood and his e\ il deeds, 
which his friends and eiKanies duly share, while he from his lofty position ga/es 
calmly at go(id and e\ il deeds, and tlie contrasts cd' nijiht and day. Tliis 
id(‘a. as Hopkins'* has show n. lias a ritual origin : in the (,'atnjialha Hnlhinana ^ 
we are told liow the man w ho performs the Agnihotrii after sunse t and Ix'fore 
.sunrise ise-apes the fate which normally awaits men in the world to eonie, 
where tlu‘ days and the nights gradually destroy their good deeds, and doom 
them ill due course to that reru'wal of eleath wliie-li the Ihahman regards as tlie 
worst ol unhappme'sses. Tims early it is e'lear ihe Karman dea'trine had to 
face tile eonipetition of eeuillietiiig anel doubtless oleler \iews, whieh never 
could he brenight into real eoineielene'e with it. 

Anedlu'r ed’ the many eeuitradietions inxedxeei in the theory arises from 
tfie view that on liie departure' of the- send eni eleatii il is ae'e-ompameel In* its 
reeogmt ion eif tlie jiast. that is, lliat it retains a re al personality. Tlie elillieulty 
ed' elispeising of the fact that in jnaetiee tlie soul has no siieli ree'cdieetion in its 
nev\ birth of tliis ]ire\ious e\}H‘rienee is met liy the .statement that the eliild 
in tlie' weniil) in its ninth iiu'iith of e-xistene'e ])e)ssesse's this kiieiwledge. l)ut 
Ihreiugli the' pangs of birtli is deprix ed of it.*^ Tlie* Hudelhisl x iexv admits that 
the* Hueldlia ('liters with eonijih'te memory and inlelligeiu'e into the womb,' 
but in his e;ise his iniraeulous birtii jiie'xeiits the loss of his supreme jiowers. 

Tilt' later htt'vature, by no means in harmony xxith the prineijdes of 
Karman. assumes that great importanee attatlies to the thought wlueli is in 

' HAT. I. 17. ‘ .IK \S. iiiOT, |>j). (l(i(i rr. 

» cr. ill. 17. ; V. K. i) : KAt’. vi. 2. KJ ; ’ n. 15. ii. K-lg. 

full (ictuils in > 1 . t. and the UQiini " Carhlia rpaiiisiid a, 4 ; Niruktu, Par. ii. 

Sintra. ^ Windibi'li, liuddhu's (kburt, p. 88, n. 1. 
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the mind of man in the moment of death,^ and we find a faint premonition of 
this view in the insistenee laid in the Pnnj^na ' that man’s thoii^jhl 

determines his next life. Ihyssibly a similar eonee])tion may underlie the 
prayer put by the Iva r])anisnil ^ in the mouth of the dying man. 


§ 11 . The ]V(ii/ of Salration 

In the view of the Ihiddhist the world is misery, and the whole end of man 
is to remove tlie misery of existenee from Ininself by the destruction of that 
desire, which le[ids ever from birth to t>irtli. Ibit tljc wholesale ]K‘ssimism 
of the Ihiddlnst is by no means eharnetenstie of the I panisads : to find real 
pessimism in tluaii, as a)iart from imid evpressums of the unsatisfaetoriness 
of the finite compared witli the infimte, is inipossd)l('. It. is also impossdile, 
therefore, to trace to the emi)irieal di-s])air of the world tlu' growtli of pessi¬ 
mism ; the most that m this regard can be said is tliat the teiuleiiey to take 
a pessimistic view of life mav have been favimred among the iippi r classes of 
the Indians by the efh-et of tlie elmiate ^ and adnuxlitre witli the aborigines, 
which was steadily taking place and was weakening the mental eharaet<T (*f tlie 
race. Of the latter fact there can be no doubt : the genius of tile rpanisads 
is different fr(»ni that of t he Uigveda. howev er many ties may eonneel the two 
periods. Tlu“ emancipation theoni's of the I’pamsads must, therefore, be 
traced to some m(<re intellectual ground. 

In the llig\<‘da and in tlu' Ihahmanas the ideal aimed at is length of days 
on eartli and hie m the woild of lieaeen in companionship with the gods. In 
th{‘ Ibahmanas \\c lind that the reward of eominumty cd' being, eompanion- 
slu]), and fillowshij) with the gods is promised to the p<Tfbrmers ol various 
rites. III the ease of diverse gods, .\gni most of all, but also \’ayn, Indra, 
Varuna. Aditya, Urhaspali. Prajapati. and finally even with the impersonal 
Hrahman.'' 'I'lie gods are lh<‘n ndiiced to the jiosition of hemg no more than 
means hv which enlrv to tiie IJrahman eaii be obtained, and evem Agni is 
|)Iaeed in this p<isitiott as will as India and Prajapati. When the Hrahman 
is also regarded as the .\tnian, the end becomes nnity with the Atman, and 
this was the saving mode ofCmaneipation. bi-fore transmigration was believiai 
ill. The knower of tlie wise long-emaneipatetl youthful .Atman ceases to fear 
death ; '' the linder of tlie .\tman eeasi s to he stained by ael ion ; ’ knowledge 
leads to the jilaee where desire is at rest, where no sacrificial gift readies, nor 


' r.g. lUiaguvaU^ita, via. 0. 

= Ill. 10, ii. cr. 111. 14 .1; n.vi’. IV. 4 . r>. 

’ 15-17 ; li.Vr. V. l.*>. 

‘ The pressure of the liruhinaiiical Rvstcin is 
a (luuhthil factor, ami is (i(‘nu'ci hy 
Deusseii, Phil, vf ji. 341, lie 
ignores the climate : lliat is, however, 
clearly wrong, a.s stiown hy the effecU 
on human life of tlie chinate at the 
present day. CT. Oltraniurc, L'histDirc 


lies uIk'.s tii(tm>phii]urs, i. 102 fT.; Uliys 
I)avi<iH, Hihbrrt Ltctnrfs, lasj*, ji. 22 ; 
II. (iuiitert. IkT (iTischc WilthOuifi, p. 
227, wlio greatly overestiinutes tla; 
pessimism of the I’pariismiK. 

VH- h- «: xi. 4. 4. 1, 21 : fl. 2. 2. :i; 
Tlk lii. ](), 0, 1] : II. 0. lininurtahty 
even in life is secured by 'i'S. vi. U. 0. 2, 

" AV. X. «. 44. 

’ TH.m.l2. h. 8. 
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the penance of the ignorant.' It is clear that what is contemplated is attain¬ 
ing bv knowledge union with the Brahman, but the influence of the traditional 
view is seen in the fact that it is still regarded as the arrival at a world of 
heaven as if the Atman were without the self.* The same conflict appears in 
the view that the Atman is the infinitely great and the infinitely small, 
and that on the departure of the soul, it is to go to the Atman, and enter in. 
In all these passages it is necessary to recognize that the knowledge of the 
Atman leads only to unity with the Atman after death, and that the unity is 
eoiiccivecl on the old model of community with a deity. 

A further and important step is undoubtedl)' taken with the recognition 
of the fact that the emancipation desired is already achieved in this life by 
means of the reeognition of the fact of the unity of the self and the absolute.* 
lie who knows' I am the Brahman ’ becomes the universe: even the gods have 
no power to prevent him so becoming, for he is its soul.* Or, in the words of 
the Mundaka Upanisad,* ‘He who knows the supreme Brahman becomes 
the Brahman.’ The mere knowledge constitutes the deliverance : the man 
(■cases to be affected by any desires of any kind : his deeds good or bad cease 
to have any effect on him ; ® like the reed stalk in the fire, his works consume 
themselves away : ’ as water does not stay on the lotus leaf, further works do 
not cling to him.® The discussions of Yajnavalkya with the king, Janaka,® 
reveal the truth that the absence of desire, the disappearance of every passion,'® 
is the mark of the man becoming immortal and attaining to the Brahman. 
Similarly, in veiled language he informs the king that death will not produce 
any essential change in the self, and he denies in his discussion with Maitreji 
that there is any consciousness after death." Though later interpreted 
materialistically by the Carvfikas, the sense is clearly otherwise. After death 
tile indestructible self ceases to have that division of consciousness as subject 
and object, whicli gives the empirical consciousness of the world. The wise 
know that there is in the imiicrse as we have it no reality, nor is there any 
furllier reality in immortality, if understood as a ])rolonged individual c.xis- 
tenee alter death. 

The attainment of emaneipatioii by this knowledge which gives it, and is it, 
results in the innnediafe ees.sation of every emotion : iiow can man desire any- 

j V, 4 , 15 , iJcs if/fV.v thwsophiquca, i. 11-1. 

' Di'U.sscit. oj). fit., p. mii. ’ * 

" Guudapudii, Mundukyu Kurikii, iv. PS. " C'l • i''. '•i- 

i bat. 1 . 4. 10. * lk\r. jv. '2 ; cf. 3 and 4. 

*' lii. 2. 0, Mhich Hi-rtfl (ed., pp. 40 f.) This ideal is, of coursi-, domiimiit in later 
treats as a w(irking o\'er of an original thought; by u uingular dclusnin, 

identilicatkm with the personal Purusa. Uhys Davids {Early liuddhium, p. 50) 

'* U.W. IV. 4. 22; Tl’. n. tl; Kuu-s. i. 4; persists in bis denial of the obvious 

iii.l. So analogously in the doctrine of truth. Cf. de la Nallte Poussin, 

St. Paul and l.ao Tb<? enlightenment iJoudd/iwmp, pp. 60, 414. 

frees from the law ; m the Urahmaims “ prdya samjnd nddi ; UAV. ii. 4. 12 ; iv. 
(e.g. (;U. 1 . 0. 1. 21) saentiee has a 5. 13; CT’. vi. 0 (dcep-siccp and death 
similar [loteiiey ; Ollruinare, L'histoirf are botli meant). 
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thing whd knows himself to be all ? How can he fear when there is no other? 
There can be no sorrow for him nor pain: he is like a blind man who liiis 
gained his sight, a wounded man healed, a sick man made whole. .Ml ! ■' 
works arc annihilated, as they have meaning only for an individuality. 1 
works ha\-e no effect upon him, but evil he cannot wish to do, since he has no 
desires :' he may, if he cares, live on for the full length of life or do any 
action so long as he does it disinterestedly, a view which the 1^4 rininisinl 
offers, despite its jninidoxical appearanee, doubtless as a sop to tho.se u Im did 
not wish to he denied the position of emancipation, but preferred also lo 
enjoy the things of life. He cannot again ever feel any doubt; ‘ he has the 
full and iihiding knowledge for all time. 

The view that the emancipation is attained in the moment of the know¬ 
ledge is, however, very far from being universally exirrcssed or believed. The 
idea on the contrary occurs, ever and again, that the result of the enlighten¬ 
ment is only complete at the end of the life of the self, and that the enlighten¬ 
ment takes the form of an alteration in space to a new abode.’ These ideas 
are, of course, merely the ideas regarding the fate of the soul, transferred to the 
new conception of the gaining of knowledge. The view that the attainment of 
knowledge brought release was one, which, we may safely assume, was not 
easy to grasp or to hold, for the very good reason that it is as a n^atter of fact 
unintelligible. Hence the U])anisads as a rule merely consider that the 
advantages of the acquisition of knowledge are the winning of the desired 
immortality : the view of the merger of the Atman in the Atman as a mere 
recognition of identity is not the coneeption usually found, which is rather 
that the reward is eternity. Thus in the Katha I'pani.sad, in which has been 
seen the doctrine of linal release by Henssen, there is no trace, as Whitney * 
has clearly pointed out, of anything more than the mere recognition of the 
winning of immortality as the result of knowledge, in this ca.se jihilosophieaf 
knowledge, not as in the Taittiriya Hn'dimana.'’ from which the eoneejjtion 
of the I jianisad is borrowed, ritual knowledge. So we have many other 
accounts, all of the same kind ; the soul is suiijiosed to go out by the veins to 
tlie rays of tlic sun and to the sun ; “ in the accounts m the transmigration 
doctrine’ the souls even of the men who have acipnred knowledge are 
eonecis'cd as going by a long journey t.o the world of Jlrahman and the same 
idea is re|)eated in the variant \ersions of the Kausitaki Mpanisad " where 
from the moon such souls go by the worlds of lire, wind, Vanina, liidra, 
Prajfipati and then reach Jiruhman. In the Aitarcya Aranyaka * we learn 


‘ B.Vf. IV. .t. aa. ■ ('f,iii.).l. .t. 

* The lijS (11 1 .Miiitr. vii. Ii) uelunlly pro- 

vities far a rt'diinc of works (termed 
Avidyii) to eon(]uer repented dentil, 
niid of knowledge, to conquer the 
migration, us siiiiultuneousiy to tic 
pursued, 

• T.\l’.\. 18W1, i.p. 88 n .; JAOS. xiii, pp. 


cm g, : Kf. HI. 7-11, 

'' iii, 11.8. ‘ I'f. viii. (1. 1-5. 

’ UAL', vi. 2 ; LL. v. 1(1; Niruktn, l*nr, li, 

8.11. See ulso LL'. IV. 15. 5, 8 ; Mupd. 

1.2.11. 

« i. 2 1 ef. .Tli.i. 18.4 B. I 411. 7 B. 

Ml. 5 1 Keitti, Aitarcya Aranyaka, p, 2U4, 
n, II. 
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which is not jirovcd hy any other evidence, but rather of the lack of ethical 
sense on the j)art of tlic Brahmans. Philosophically also the doctrine of the 
absolute as all-pervadinf^ resulted in the negation of human responsibility: it is 
the deity who really acts in and through man, and the latter cannot bo blamed 
for what he thus seemingly does.^ 

In trutli the aims of the Brahmans were bent on things which are not 
ethical at all. immediate profit on the one hand, or, on the other, the closer 
realization of the a})solute in which they believed, and which they desired to 
apprcciutc in full enjoyment. The ideal is embodied iii the most curious 
forms. Knowledge in the r])anisads is essentially profitable,^ and by no 
means for spiritual ends alone. He who knows the world as fivefold obtains 
it; he who knows Indra as without a ri\al has no rival; the possessor of 
knowledge cannot be injured by an enemy; neither the northern nor the 
soutliern mountains can pre vail against him, and his foes die around him, an 
idea found in the Aitareya Brrihmana.* It is an easy step to the result already 
seen ; knowledge obliterates evil ; one who knows may consort with even the 
murderer w’itlumt being contaminated.* With a strange contrast to Sokrates 
who held that the wise man would necessarily be good, we are repeatedly 
assured that knowle<lgc relieves man from worrying as to whether he has 
done wrong or right in any matter.'^ Kntry into the absolute is accompanied 
hy tile easting aside of good and evil deeds, wliieii are transferred on one view' 
t(» one's relati\’es or foes respectively.‘‘ With an anticipation of modern 
idealism, and in the true spirit of mysticism, good and Imd may be regarded 
as imperfect eoiieej)ts for which tiierc is no projicr place in tlie absolute ; if 
speech were not, neither right nor wrong, true nor false, good nor bad, 
pleasant nor unjdeasant. could be known." Tiie a])solutc self is unsullied i)y 
evil to whieli he is external; an etymology ])ro^■es it ; for he is called the 
])ersoii, Ihirusa, since he burned (i/jv) up evil before [purva) all these worlds.® 
Ill uniting with luni the individual jiarts utterly from good or liad.’' We sec 
this even inslec]), for in it neither evil nor goodattaehes itscll'iffeetivt'ly tothe 
self.*” When weare told*^ that tlie world is truth,thereisnoetluealimjiheution, 
for it is ])laiii tiial there is here merely an assert ion of the reality of tile universe, 
llie word Satya conveying both senses, and in the theistic ^vetavvatara*- 
the description of the lord as the briiiger of rigid and the remover of e\ il is 
due to tlie confusion, there constant, between tlie personal deity and the 
absolute. The emancipated self jiossesses autonomy, but it is not an ethical 

* I. 5 : ubove, § 0. ^ 'I'l'.ii.O: BAT. iv. 4. 2*2 ; MuruJ. in. 1. Jl. 

“ liAt’. I. 4. 17 ; j. 12 ; (T. i. 2. K ; HAIM. " Kuus. i, 4. 

8. 28 : 5. 21 ; v. 4 ; TU. il. 1 ; hi. 7 ; ’’ Cl', vn. 2. 1. 

KuU'i. I. 7 : 11 . 18 : Muiut. in. 2. 0. * KU. v. 11 ; I<;u 8 ; UAL’, i. 4. 1, 

' viii.2H; ef. TI'. ui. 10. 4. " IIAT. iv. 3. 21 f. 

* BAP. V. 7 ; 14. 8 ; Cl’, v. 10. 0 f. ; 24. 8. BAP. iv. 8. 7. 10 ; CP. vui. 0. 8. 

Cf. BAP. IV. 4. 28: CP. iv. 14. 8; >' CP. vi. 10. 

I*P. v. 5 : Maitr. lii. 2 ; vi. 18. Con- vi. 0. 
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state ; ^ it is merely a eondition of unhindered j)owcr, the ideal of a des}X)t, 
the state of the man who goes up and down these worlds, eating wlint he desires, 
assuming what form he desires.- 

Prajfipati utterly eondemns * the doetrine, derived allegedly from his 
teaching by the demon Viroeana, which asserts that the man who consults liis 
own desires in this life obtains both this world and the world to come ; this 
view is described as devilish, naturally enough since it would have turned all 
against gifts to the priests or saeriiice. Hut we liave instead the clear doetrine ^ 
that the self is dearer even than a son. and that whatever is dear, be it wife, 
sons, weultli, the llrahtnun class, the Ksatriya (‘lass, the gods, worlds, any ¬ 
thing, is dear not for itself. l)ut for the sake of the s(“lf or soul. Wv have here, 
not the j)syehologieal theory that things are desired for their jdeasure, not for 
lhenisclv(‘s, nor the suggestion tliat all love is ultimately self-love, but the 
recognition of the fact of the unity of tlie vv hole, which linds its truth in t lie self. 
Plainly, however, there is no attempt to dovelo]) a positive morality wliieh 
would render empiric sellishness wrong on the seon* tliat it was based on a 
false distinction between self and not-self. On the eontrarv we lind only 
emphasized throughout the necessity of earing for oiu ’s own salvation : 
Vajhavalkya abandons his faithfid wives to seek the welfare of liis soul, just as 
tile Huddlia abandons Ids v'oung bride and his child, because they are hin¬ 
drances to the attainimait of release. 

Tlie true ideal, tlu'rc'fore, of the s(‘eker for truth is embodied in the 
praetie(‘ of ascel icism and t Ik* adoption oi' remmeiation : by turning away from 
the things of this world, and by eoneentrating umiiiturally the mind on the 
object, the ^isi(>n bealitic was to be obtained : tli<‘ utter iiieompalibjlity of 
this w ith the jiurely mtelleetiial view, that the recognition of the llrahmaii as 
the self was emaiieipation, is obvious, hut eontradietions in (idjcclo are tlie 
normal eharaetenstic of the I panisads. lienee was (levelo])e(i the seheme by 
which the old rule of life was eomplieated and a series of four A(,Tanias, 
‘ places of aseetieism was dev used, through which the man should pass on his 
way to his liome m tlie heaven. 

Jn the earli(‘st I'jianisads we lind only the eoneejition tluit, beside the life 
of the student and the liouseliolder. nuai ndght give tla'inselves up to ascetic 
practices in tlieir seeking for the truth. There was no idea tliat the stages of 
life should be successive, ending witii the ascetic stage: the ascetic .stage 
might follow tlie stage of housciiold life if (h'sired, but equally it might not.'‘ 
Hut in tlie later rjmnisads, siieh as the .Jabaia’. we lind the four stages ordered 

' (T;. vii. 25. 2 ; Tl'. i. 0. 2. 2. 22 ; lii. H. 1(K 

“ Tl.'.in. m. 5. ’ 4. t'f.albdN. Law. lA.Ui. 272 tr. S. iJiitt 

’ IT’, vm. 7 f. ‘ n.'\r. ii.4; iv. 5. {I'nrlf/ liudilhiat Monachium, chap, ii) 

Itiidhaknshimn (/»(/. 7Vn7.1.228 fT., 242 ff.) Iiulds that tbe fourth A^nima ik an 
ignores the fundanierital mural tadiffer- actdition to the Brahinunieul syatein of 

eiiec of the Upanisads by ruintcrpretiiig the (,’runiamuii, wandering Icactiera 

tiiem in tla* light of abfiolute idealism. of8cini'Aryani7.tid eastern eoinmunities. 

* C'U. vin. 15 ; ii. 28. 1 ; v. lU ; BAU. iv. This seems quite unproved. 
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as student, householder, nnehorite, Vannprastha, and finally wandering beggar, 
Parivrajaka, Hhiksu. The first two stages remain much as in the Brahmana 
period : it is of interest tliat we hear of eases, where a pupil seems to have been 
used by his alleged teacher mainly for the purpose of tending his cattle, in 
return for which the teaching might be long delayed, as in the ease of Satya- 
kamad Other j)upils again were deemed unworthy of the teaching they 
desired : Tpakosala ® tended llie fires for twelve years without his teacher 
making up his mind to trust him with the sacred knowledge. The householder 
may still attain the world of Bralinian by attention to his duties, if lie con¬ 
tinues to study and brings up pious sons and pupils, subduing his organs in 
the self and slaying no hie, save at the sacrificial ground. But another view 
eondenins such persons to life in the moon, and then to return to earth again. 
Sacrifice, Veda study, liberality, and the produc-tion of sons are still the 
chief duties, though, as we ha\e seen, tlie tendeuey was growing to reduee 
thi' saeriliee to synib(»lie acts. 

The late Vaikhanasa Dhannasutra lavs down that lliere are four eategories 
of householder. The first {nlr(fdiTfli) de\otes himself to tiie duty of agricul¬ 
ture, cattle rearing or trade. The see(UHl {rdlliia) performs regularly the 
domestic offerings, IVikiiyiijnas. and, afli r eslahhsliing his lire, carries out 
each fortnight tlie new and full moon offerings, and e\ery four months the 
four-month offerings, as well as twice a year the animal offering, and once tlie 
S(unu offering. Tlie third (//m//7rY//Y;) performs tlie (,’raiita saenliees, including 
the Soma saenfiee, for himself and also acts as priests for others, whence Ids 
name of ‘ Wanderer ‘ ; he studies and teaches pupils ; he gi\es and aeeejits 
gifts ; Ik* maintains ins lire and entertains guests. The fourth {f^hordvdrika) 
is a man of se\ere obserxanees. for he offers Istis. studies and gives gifts, 
practising sj>eeiall\ rigorous abstinence in the mojithsMargaelrsaand.Ivaistha, 
pertormmg morning and evening the Agnihotru, and maintaining tlie lire 
with fruits of the wood. We need not suppose that this ideal scheme corre¬ 
sponded to any \ erv delimte practice; it is noteworthy that it r<cogni/es that 
ill many eases the householder was more busied iu his Imsmess than in tlie ])er- 
formanee of his domestic ritual. 

The business of teaching “ was doubtless carried on by manv of the hou.se- 
liolders, as well as liv tiiose ulio had passed tins stage. I'or the early \T*die 
period we ha\e no indication of unytliiiig corresponding to the later Math, 
where large bodies of teachers and pupils weiY* united in a loose form of 
monastic life. We seem to lind nothing more tlmn indii idual teachers attract¬ 
ing a larger or smaller numl>er of ])U])ils ; the ideal seems to have been that a 
true student must dwell m his teacher's housi* («a/nY7,via}, and this fact alone 
would negaliM' largt* bodies, The epic tradition ^ seems to suggest that live 
was a maximum. From this simple relationship may lie cxjiluineil a dominant 
feature of thi* Buddhist and latiT monastic system, the free riglit of any person 


( F. iv. 4. 5. 
Cl’, iv. 10. 1, 2, 


■’ Cf. WcIht, Ikli^inmaozxohgie, n. 137 ff. 
* Muhabliurutu, xn. 028. 41, 
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who had entered on a course of study to abandon it. The development of 
nionastie systems which soon beeanie common to all sects was furtliered bv tiie 
rise of Huddhism. though it need n()t be belli to lm\ e been a specific Huddhist 
innovation, for it may easily liave risen spontaneously among Huddlusts 
Jains and lirahmans alike as llie onteome of their competition for public 
fa\'our. 

Tile third stage, that of the anchorite, is not distinguished b\ Vaj ha\alkya 
from that of the wanderer : when he decides to gi\ i' up the hie of the house¬ 
holder he contemplates wandering about as a luggar.* The \alue of penance 
for llie knowledgeof thellrahmaii is not overestimated in the oldest rpanisads: 
tfie king Hrhadratha." after most painful moiiilieation. is stdl far from 
attaining the desired knowledge. Ascet leisni. it is en said, leads only to t he 
way of the Katliers. and lias not the result of future emancipation, 'riu* man 
who really reali/es the Hrahman is abo\e the .\eranias : he has leali/ed all 
that IS aiineil at by asceticism i he has no longer indi\ idualil\ or faimiv con¬ 
nexion, he Manders about homeless, Ix'ggmg, u it limit possessions, and bears 
the name Sann\asm. the reiiomieer ol ewrytlung. How this ideal can be 
logically (lerned from knowledge of the Atman is nowhere explained m tlie 
I'panisads, 

With the usual curious tui’iis of Indian thought th<‘ Sannyasin, wlio is 
realK' a lurson bevond the Aeramas as the (,'\etae\atara I’paiiisad calls him, 
becomes m t he latei 1 'jiamsads a man st ri\ mg for t he know h-dgi' of the ;\tman 
by means of asei tieism. He should undertake tins stage only as a rule after 
being a forest hermit, though he may enter into it direct from the housi*- 
holdi'r’s state.'* He jiarts solemnlv aftiu' saeriliee from all his km, abandons all 
saenliei' Ibr e\(‘r, gi\'i's U]» the sacred cord and the tonsure, lays asuh- his 
former garments and his staff, is clad m rags and a lomeioth, and wanders 
about sa\<- at the jienod of tin- rams, living on what he lags and inhabiting 
loiK'b' sj)ots : some texts even demand miditv ; lie bears now a trij»le staff or 
a single staff, to stgnil'y p^■rhaps tlu* reeoneiliation of caste tlifferenees. Only 
one night may he live in a \ dlage. live in a town, but m the four months of t he 
rams he ina\ stay there. He is to recite I pamsads and tlie Aranyaka, to 
meditate, perform bathings, be indifferent to ev< ry human emotion, and show 
ehantv to all ereatures. lb' must practise Yoga, that is, exercises intended 
to bring the mind into mystic muon with IIk- absolute. Though the system of 
the later Yoga,'' which is linked to the Saiiikhya, and which, therefore, m 
theory aims really jirunarily at the isolation of the spirit and nature, not at 
union with the divinity, is tad found set out in the same jireeise detail, most 


' HAT. II. 4. I. 

• Muitr. 1 . 2. 

Vf. VI. 21. 

* See .liibala, Acrumii, Sannyusa. Kunihn- 

(,'ruti (or K'at}uu,'ruti), liruiiiiiu, Aru- 
Tieya, and I’urainahaiuia. 
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f'oumi in dtmunam i/utyita in .Miiliuiiur, 
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M. 2.'> ; in isC. li. ]2 it is praelicaily 
e(|iiivulent to the restraint of the senses. 
('1. above, ^ d. 
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of its elements can be traced in the Upanisads,' and in the Katha we are dis¬ 
tinctly told that it is necessary to suppress speech and mind, merging the 
latter in the knowledge self, that in the great self, and that in the calm self, 
the absolute. The highest stage is attained when the live senses cease to give 
knowledge, when the mind and the intellect are at rest; the firm restraint 
of the senses is Yoga. Tlie ^vetfi^'vatara devotes its second chapter to the 
praise of Yoga, prefacing it with prayers, adapted from the Taittiriya Saiiihita, 
in which the aid of Savitr is invoked to secure the apjilieation of the mind to 
the task set before the Yogin. He should hold erect his body, and cause his 
senses and mind to enter into the heart, cheek his movements, and breathe 
with diminished intensity through the nose, restraining from distraction his 
mind. A clean level spot, free from pebbles, lire or gravel, favourable to 
t hought by the ])resenee of water, not offensive to the eye, protected from the 
wind and secluded, is recommended. Yog. smoke, sun, lire, wind, fireflies, 
lightning, crystal, the moon, are given as tlie ]ireliminary a))])caranecs which 
present tliernselves to the Yogin; lightness, healthiness, steadiness or 
fi'cedom from desire, eleni'iiess of eountenanee, j)leasantness of voice, sweetness 
of odour, and scantiness of excretions are the first .stage in his progress. The 
revelation of the absolute )>roeures freedom from fetters and sorrow ; siekness, 
old age, and death are overcome. The l'|)aiiisad. howet’er, docs not rely on 
Yoga alone; the one is attainable not by Yoga merely but by relleetion 
(si7!iil,hi/ii) also, terms in which we need not see references to established 
.schools, as does Oldenberg.- The inslstcnee on breathing as a matter of im¬ 
portance is not(‘worthy ; ^ restraint of breath not merely banishes evil 
inlluenees, it tends to generate heat, thus jirodneing Tajias. and by restraint 
serves to deaden the activity of the brain, thus favouring the feeling of 
.severance from the world and union with the absolute. 

The Maitravaniya re])eatedly develops the theme ; the state to be aimed 
at is reaching the fourth stage.^ by the snjrpression of the living self. Hy 
))r<‘ssing the ti)) of the tongue against the ])alate,‘ by suppressing voice, mind, 
and breath, one sees the liralnnun, the self, and becomes sellless. ,\nother 
device, forming the beginning of an advance by sound to the absolute without 
sound, consists in closing the ears with the thnmbs,“ when the sound of the 
ether within the heait becomes aiidilile. l!y the su])])ression of breath the 
light of the ether within the heart is made manifest.’ Or again by using the 
sound Om as an arrow, with mind as its iKiint. the Yogin pierces the darkness 
and sees him who sparkles like a wheel of lire, the colour of the sun, the lirah- 

' c.g. Ktl. lit. Ill : vi. 10,11 : ef. Hopkins, trust Deussen, A'rf/na'g I'panishad'y, 

,IAO,S. sxii..’wa ft. According to Tuxfii p. ;i()8, n. 3, who justly insists on the 

(Ynfiii, jip. go ft.) the prime sense of parullcl of d/n/dnnyo^a in i, 3. 

Voguis SumAdhi ; Clinrpcntiur(ZI)Mfl. ’ Oltnimurc, Vkhtaire des idies 
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’ Die Lehre der I'panishaden, p. 280. Con- 
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man that shines beyond the darkness, in the sun, the moon. tl\e lire, and the 
lightning.^ The oneness of the breath and mind and also of the senses and the 
relinquishment of all eoiulitions of existenee is declared to be Yoga. A formal 
list of six elements of Yoga appears in the Maitrayaniya Vpanisnd.- These 
are Pranayama, ‘regulation of the breathing out and in', Pratyahara, 
‘ suppression ' of the organs of sense such as the mind, so as to prevent its 
activity spoiling eoneentrntioii, l)liya?ia, ‘ meditation*. Dharnna. ‘eoneentra* 
tion of the attention Tarkn, * relleetion a ti*rm of doubtful sense in this 
context.^ and Samadhi. ‘absorption’ or complete union \Mth the object of 
meditation. This list differs, in the insertion of Tarkii. and m the ]»Iacing of 
Dhvana before Dhrirana, from the later list, which makes uj> the number of 
eight memliers by insi-rting as the lirst thri'c items Yama, * diseiplme 
refraining from doing injury, trutlifulness. A'e., Niyania, ‘ self-restraint ’ such 
ns purity, contentment. Ae.. and Asaiia. ‘ p(»stures in sitting ’. Of all tliese 
the most important is the use of Om as a symbol of Hrahinaii to ineihtate 
upon. It is recognized by the Katha.^ but its iniporlanee belongs to the later 
Tpanisads, whieli delight in mystery ngardmg it : it lias llirei' sOlables or 
morne. or three and a half, or lliree morae and three eelioes. thrta* morae iiiui 
I'our half morae. and soon : the |)omt of tlie Amis\'nra is gi\ en a hidden sense 
and tile echo is also famed. It is refreshing to find that silence is called the 
highest ])oiiit of all.^ The view then is tliat man can only enter on the medita¬ 
tion uith Om : lie must at the end attain the notlimgiiess m that wliieh is not 
a word, like the sa)) of the flowers in the liquid lionev.^ In the eonditiou of 
Samadlu t he eoiiseiousness of a st'jiarate subject and obj(‘et entirely disajijiears, 
and the state of s('lflessness is reaeiied. Tins union is attained by the ascent 
of the soul, from tlie heart through the Snsimma \em and tlie Jlrahmaraiullira, 
to union with the alisolute.' Naturally this conception is developed witli 
tlie aid of the mctajihor bv wliieli the heart is called a lotus, and liy the use (►! 
tlie \ems. 72.000 in nuiiilKT. into wild fantasies. Yet, though most oi this 
absurdity is found in tlie later rpaiusads. it sliould be recognized that the 
needs of Asalia are hinted at in tlie (.'vetfK.'vatnra,” and the \ irtues of Praty- 
rdiara are recognized by the t'liandogya.'' 

Keligious suK'ide, wliieli we iiave not seen in the Ibahmana period, is 
mentioned in this, but only at tli<‘ latest stage, long after the period of tlie 
I’panisads proper, when aiitliority is given to the lieggar to abstain from food, 
to throw himself into the water or firc,^” to choose a hero's death. Strange 
folly to emerge from the eomparntive rationalism of the I panisads, and 
to reach its ajiotheosis in the religion of the .lina. 

‘ VI. 1^4. ’ .Maitr. VI. IK. Mund.ii.X. 4. See also Keith,EUK.,^.r. 

* Possibly it indicates the Ktagc of niefhta- ' Dhyftnubiadu 4. * .Maitr. vi. 22. 

tion uceonipanied t)y reflevion; cf. ’ UrahniavidyB 11, 12; KsurikB 8, h; 

MKh. Nil, 105. 1 :j;’ the first Pah Maitr. vi. 21. 
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§ 13. The Significance of the Philosophy of the Upanisads 
What judjicmcnt arc we to jiass on the main thought of the Upanisads ? 
Arc tiiey really the cxprcssifins at an early date of tlu^ deejiest principles of 
philosophy, or arc tiiey merely of historical value, interesting pictures of the 
early thought of man, important not pn st, but because of their dominating 
inihienee on the tutnre jihilosophy and life of India V The two interpreters, 
who have ol recent times been mo^t impressed by the nature of that philosophy 
as idealism, liave passed tlie most diametrically opjiosed views on the question : 
(Jough was impressed with the necessity of (‘xplaimng the defects of the subject 
of wliicli he treated by the admixture of blood among the Indians, and the 
corrupting inlluciiees of a low order of ('i\i]ization, while Deussen ^ is lost 
in admiration of the Upanisads. as was SehofienlmiuT hefore liim : ‘Eternal 
philosophical truth', lie sa\'s. ‘ has seldom found nan'c deeisi\'e and striking 
expression tlian in the doctrine of the emancipating knowledge of tlie Atman.’ 
He claims - that Yfij ria\alkya liad anticipated the view of Sehojienhaner 
regarding immortality us indestriietibility witlanit continued existence; he 
regards the view of the nature of the self as an anticipation of tlie doctrine of 
Kant ; he defends the doctrine of transmigration as the iiest expression of the 
tru(* state of matters in tla* terms of enijiirical thouglit, while reeogni/ing that 
such an exjiression is misleading : nay, lie argues that the Kantian argument 
regarding mimortaiity. Iiased on the realization of tlie moral law within us, 
])oiiit.s not to ordinary immortality, but rather to tlie process of transmigra¬ 
tion, and transmigration lias lieeii .solemnly njiheld a.s philosojihic doetrinc at 
the present tinu‘ by e(tni])etent aulliorities. 

The position of Deiissen is, of course, eolouied by liis acceptance of the 
view that Kant has iinally ^ shown tiiat tlu' knowledgi' of tlie ulliniate reality 
is not })ossil)le, witli which he eoinliines the Seliojieiihaucrian doetrine of the 
primacy of the will winch he traces to C'liristianity, and Ins view of t he I’liani- 
sads is, tlu'refore. greatly detennnied liy his doulile desire, to find m tlicm the 
anticipation of Kant and to show that the views of Kant, as modilied hy 
Sehopenhnner, are the only jiossible views of pliilo.sophy. To those who do 
not accept liis theories the arguments adduced liy liiin fall with the theories 
tlu'inseh es, lint llie investigation of this question belongs to a general pliiloso- 
phieal diseussioii, which is liardly here necessary or ajijiropriatc. Tlie more 
important question wliieh arises is to what extent the (ioctriiies of the Upani- 
.sad.s do foreshadow tlu' views of Kant. 

* Phil, of ('{>., ]m. liH .'}(), ^ A view, of <>oursi-, rejected by various 

* Op. til., |». (datrust ttie judgement seliools on difTercnt grounds, c. g. !I. 

of Liinniuii (//egdnnag.v of Ilimlu .lows. Philosophy (f hatze, IMI tl.; 

Punlhtism, p. MVhiit u prospect, E. Cuird, Crilical Phihsoplnj (f Kant ; 

dark uiut void—this Supreiiie Spirit, llobhouse, Theory of Knovclaipie ; 

iH'fore whom nil tiuniun endeavour, I'riteharit, Kant's Theory of Knowledge \ 

all nolile anilation, all liope, all love, is Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics’, .1. 

blighted! What a contrast, a relief, >Vurd, .-1 A7ia///«/(IWliU); K. H. 

wlu'ii we turn from this to the tcucliings Urudley, The Principles of Logic (1022) 

of the gentle Nazarene ! ’ E. Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem. 
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The answer to this question must candidly admit that the conception of 
the Upanisads formed by Deussen as containing a definite doctrine of idealism, 
that of Yfijflavalkya, which is variously broken down by realistic intrusions, 
and accommodations to common-sense, is one which is contrary to all pro¬ 
bability and reason. The ideas of YAjftavalkya, that is of the men who 
framed and attributed to his famous nan»e those views, arc the high-water 
mark of the speculation of the U))anisads: the rest of the material is merely 
the natural development of the Brahrnana theories. Those theories an' of 
historic interest: as philosophy, they are unworthy of a moment’s considera¬ 
tion. On the other hand the views of Yajfiavalkya do certainly go the length 
of asserting the unknowableness of the subject and the fact that the Atman, 
the subject matter of the philosophy of the age. was the knowing subject within 
the man : it is further clear that he maintained that the Atman was the only 
real thing, and that plurality was illusory. It is (piite true tiiat e\ en in the 
section attributed to him there are many expressions which will not harmonize 
with this conception, but it would be unfair not to take the doctrines at their 
face value, and to recognize that W’e eannot reasonably expect full consistency 
on these matters. It is, therefore, necessary to consider these doctrines in 
themselves in their value for thought. 

The essential result appears to lie in this, that the distinction of subject and 
object is realized, and that, with the recognition of this distinction, it is seen 
that, as such, the subject eannot ])ossibly be an object of thought or knowledge. 
These propositions are perfectly true, if duly confined to what tlu'v assert : 
consciousness e.ssentially involves the distinction of subject and object, and 
clcatly it is impossible to make the subjective activity an object of knowledge 
in exactly the same sense as the content of that activity is an object of know¬ 
ledge.^ Hut w’ith this doctrine w'c make little progress to the understanding of 
the world, and the theory that it was really an anticipation of the view' that 
the thing-in-itself is unknowable is not supported by any evidence whatever. 
On the contrary, the assertion of the unity of the self and the denial of plurality 
eannot be deduced on any legitimate manner from the doctrine so far arrived 
at, and these theories amount to no more than the desire to arrive at the con¬ 
ception of some permanent and abiding thing. Hut the identity of the self 
and the absolute is based merely on the abstraction of the self as subjectivity, 
and that of the absolute as subjectivity, and the identity is therefore meaning¬ 
less and a mere matter of words. 

Moreover the utter difference between Yajnavalkya and Kant appears 
clearly when w'e realize that V'ajbavalkya, with his theory of the unity of the 

> For the later views on this point cf. Keith, philosophy deals with this effectively ; 

JHAS, pp. U71, ;i72. The real Buddhism, if we believe C. Ithy;i 

problem of individuality is, of course, Davids (JKAS. 1908, pp. 587 ff.), Iiuk 

merely stated, not solved by this con- not even the courage to face the pro- 

trast. The question is, What is the ex- blem. For an attempt to restate the 

planation of the quasi-pcrmanence of Buddliist view of rebirth, see her 

the knowing subject ? No Indian liuddhist Pnyehology, pp. 244-08. 

18 [b.o.s. i2] 
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absolute, has no theory at all of the relation of the empiric world to the 
absolute, i. e. that he really leaves the whole question of philosophy unsolved, 
and that tlie followers of his theory were at the last forced to fall back, as 
early us the (,^'et^^'vata^a Upanisad, on the mere phrase of Maya, ‘illusion’, 
which turns the supreme lord into a conjurer.^ The Kantian doctrine, it need 
liurdly be said, leaves us with the whole ernpirie world re^julated under 
definite principles in lime and sj»aee, and subject to causality, and it merely 
assures us tfiat liehind these relations we must not ex]H*et by intellectual means 
to find tile itieuning of existence. That meaning?. iiowc\er, it finds in the 
moral eonseioiisness, which tlicii becomes of inlinite importance. In the 
doetnne of Vajhavalkya on the contrary we have notliin^^ save denial of 
all real causality and multipljcity, and on the otlier the normal eosmoj^'onisni 
<»f the Hn’dimanas. Of moral jirinciplcs Yajria\'alkya's main text is entirel}- 
innocent : the pure intellcetuahty of liis doctrine led to tlie eonscipience that 
the moral acts of liie person who had knowlcdt^e were indiff(Tcnt, a fact which 
no sojihistry could conceal and which was reeoj.nii/ed at an early date : “ it lias 
its precise counterpart in the \ iew. ))rcvalenl m the Middle A^^cs in Europe as 
in India, t hat de\ ()l ion to (lod or an idol was cnoiiifh to wipe onl an\ infamies. 

Whin wc jiass to the doctrine of Karnian, the liofielcss meonsistencies of 
1 he \ lew of ^’fij ria\ alk\ a become painfully obv ions : t lie doctrine of Ivarmaii 
is now introduced as explainin'^ t he nature of man's fate in life, without repird 
to the other doetijue that knowledge means cniHnci])ation at once. How on 
flu- tlicory of Yajna\idkya coiKliiet could ha\e aiiv effect at all. or anv 
ln'ann^r on llic matter, cannot be understood, but it is rcallv iucoinprehi-nsibli' 
how Deussen can accept tlic view that the knowledge of tlic unity of the 
Atman produces liberation. .\ll the (‘ffeet of tlic philosojiliy of ^’ajhavalkya 
IS to declare the diffcrenec of subject and object, and then t(> assert tliat ihi* 
Atman is one. in w Inch t liere is no difference of sul)jeet ami object, and tliere- 
fure no cimsciousncss. and these \’iews do not show any connexion with 
emaneipation or transrm^n-ation liy decree of merit of eoiuhicl. It is simply 
ineoneenalile wliy on the ^n’ound of such theoretic knowledge men sliould 
abandon the desire for cinldren. sliould civ(‘ up their projierly, and wander 
aluMit like lK‘t^;:ars, jiraelisin;; a foolish asi-eticism. Nor as a matter of fact can 
we iniaj^ine that any such eoneeption normally entered the lieuds of the ascetics 
of tlie Vedie : tliey doubtless deemed, as the texts indeed siiow, that wdiat 
tliey would attain liy these praeliees was the niystie eoiitemplution of the 


' Hence in Maliiiyaiiit Itiiilitliisni %ve reucii 
the hi^ieal result tliiit all kiuavledf'e 
is fulling away fnun truth ami reality 
anil Its hU]>|ire.ssi(>ii is esseiitiah if. 
.Seluiyei, Miihdudmstisclu' Krlusufi^t^- 
Ifhn'. p. U) , .\safi}|[a, SulnVamkiirii in 

zii. II. KKi rr. 

‘ lleiKT the ('(instant (liseussioii in tlie (‘{uc 
(if till' pi'olilein of ileterniiiiism (HaliP 


niaiMi. Die Sihahhija-PInlDsophic, pp, 
liaff., Uh.') ff.) : 0. Strauss. Etliischc 
Probkmc aufi (Icni MttMblidrala. Fur 
Hudiltii.sin. bee Keith, Uuddliifit Fhilo- 
sophif. p|i. t»7, llJl, lJli> f.. 17."), n. 1 ; 
Stelierbatsky (VVtr Cctitral J*rubbm nf 
Jiiiddhism, pp. :rj), who insislb un 
the limited role of Kannun. 
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divine which mystics of every time and clime Imve aimed at ^vi^nin^^* This 
fact, which is clearly proved by the evidence of the many passages in wiiich 
union with the absolute is aimed at. and regarded as a state of abiding bliss, 
is not in any degree compatible with the view that wliat the priests and sages 
of the Tpanisads Ixdievcd in was the mere fact that tiiere existed a thing 
in itself, which was f(»r ever unknowable. From sueli pri'inises no such eon- 
elusions as are drawTi by the rjianisads could jiossibly be derived at any time. 
The essence of the doctrine of the rpanisads must be looked for m some¬ 
thing else. 

Nor indeed is there the slightest doubt as to wlint that belief was. apart 
from oeeitsional tlaslies of insight which led to other (■ollehl^ions. 'i'lie 
absolute is eoneei\C(i as an ideal, with which unity is as ardently desired, as 
it was desireil in earlier times witii the g'ids iii liea\ en. and the iiiuly wit h the 
absolute is eoneeived in the same mode as unity \Mth the divine had been 
eoneeived. The I'jiainsads are essentially jiaiiliieistie with a strung theistu’ 
leaning, but tlie extent of that theism differs from passage tu passage, and m 
the ease of Yfiihavalkvaand others doubt U‘ss a still more intellectual \ lew ol t lu* 
situation was taken, in winch tlie chief stress was laici on the eoueept ion ul the 
Atman as the oiu‘ and only reality, free from ])ollijtioii, serene, iiiialterahie, 
far a)) 0 \(' ernpineal being, or ihought oi any kind. Hut this euol int.ellee- 
tualism is nut by any means the pervading doctrine of the I'pamsads.- nor 
indeed in the record of ^'ajhavalkya's views are we without indication that f lie 
Atman itself inspired de\otion of a marked kiml. as comes out ])lamly m his 
addnss to Maitrevl. on (h'eidmg t(* abandon his goods and Ills wj\'es aii<! 
wander forth into the wilderness.^ For most of liis eoiitempoiaries, wlio 
(h'voled themselves to the slu(l\ of philosophy, it may eonlideiilly lie believed 
that tliev were pantheists, wlio were delighted witli their diseoviTv of tliis 
as the t ruth of t he uiiiv erse, and who eoneeived t he fate of t he <‘nlighl<*ne(l soul 
a> the enjovment of lihss in the e.xisteiuc to come in union with the one 
ess(*nee of 1 lie workl. 

It IS these two aspects of the r|mnisfids whjf'h <-X|>lRm (he two diverse 
interpretations vvhieli. as we iiave seen, (,'arikara. following (hinda[)a(la and 
some Aupanisada school on the one luind, and Hadarayaiui.^ doubtless with 
another Aupanisada school, on tli<‘ other, jilaeed on the 1 patiisads. The 
purely negative character of the universe of exjierienee is insisted upon by 
(j’ahkara as a result of the stress laid on the unkiiowaiiility of tlie Atman, and 


The similarity ef ivsiill bet ween tin- vii’ws 
of Plotinus unii of the V edanta is sonic- 
tiiucs (us liv I.asscii, Inti. .1/1. m. UT!) fT.; 
(iarhe, Pfid. i>J .Itic. Jiiiita, pp. 4(» ff.) 
utlrihuted to borrowing by N to-Plat on- 
jsrn ; for a complete refutation of tin- 
view see I'a rd. I'.x'dliitiiiii nj TlitohifUf 
in the (ireek i^fulosofihcrs, where it is 
shown that Die Neo-lMaloaie views 
were in all ossent.als the iiatiiral, and 
18 » 


almost Jiievitabk', <»uteome of earlier 
Cheek |ihiloso|)hv. In lluildhism we 
have the .Ihaiias and Iddhis and 
similar ridiculous states. See also T. 
Wliittaker, The Seu-PldtotustM flhlH) ; 
!•■. IleMlemaim, PliAiu below, 

Chap. ‘.Ml. 

Hloonihehl. Hrl, nj I 'nla, p. 2H1 . 

JiAl'. n. t : IV. 

’I'hihaut, Slilh XXXIV. pp. c fl. 
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its separation from al) empirical reality, while Badarayapa takes the more 
simple view, which sees in the absolute a divine nature, and finds a place for 
the world and the souls beside that nature, though still in some degree 
pantheistically regarded as part of the divine. The result of true knowledge as 
the attainment of union with the supreme deity is thus mueh more easily 
brought into concord with the utterances of the Upanisads themselves. 
Moreover, the sense of devotion to the absolute was thus brought into aeeord 
with metaphysical reality and at the same time opportunity given to adapt 
the Visnu worship of the masses' to the esoteric side of the philosophy of 
the l^panisads, a task carried out by Ramanuja in his great commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra.* 

l''rom the point of view of ethics the demerits of the system of the Upani¬ 
sads arc even more glaring than from the point of view of the intellect. It is 
doubtless impossible to arrive at certainty on questions of the ultimate nature 
of reality, but it is an easier matter to establish some principles of moral 
obligation, and to bring them into harmony with a scheme of the universe 
which if theoretical shall none the less be at any rate ])lausiblc. The defect 
of the Upanisads is that they render morality in the ultimate issue valueless 
and meaningless. We may reasonably assume that any complete metaphysie 
must seek to explain as essential ingredients of existence, truth, goodness, and 
beauty, and we may safely conclude that a system, which, like that of the 
U|)anisuds, regards beauty and goodness as nothing but hollow mockeries, is 
defeetie e and essentially unsound in its theoretic basis. 

It might indeed seem at first sight that the doctrine of Yajfiavalkya 
which ascribes residts to the action of Karman, would supply us with a ground 
for morality, and the Buddhist system has indeed been jiraiscel * as an ingenious 
effort to establish a rigid rule of moral order in the world and to negate selfish¬ 
ness by maintaining the doctrines that there is no real self on the one hand, and 
that every action is causally determined by some previous action on the other. 
Mven, however, in the ease of Buddhism the theory is by no means satisfactory 
or eonvineing. The eoneeption of Karman serves indeed in an excellent 
way to defend and protect the established order of things, but it is essentially 
fatalistic, and fatalism is not for a normal mind a good incentive to moral 
progress. If, on the one hand, the doing of an e\ il deed is restrained by the 
thought that it will be punished in another life,^ it is equally true that reflec¬ 
tion shows that the actor has really no option in his acts and is an absolutely 
])redetermincd person, whose former acts jrroduee his present motives and 
reasonings without the possibility of intervention of any kind on his part. 
This fatalism haunts the Vedanta and the Saiiikhya no less than the Buddhist 
system and practically every modern system of absolute idealism,® and it is 

* Cf. Scaurt, pp. JO'S IT. * Speyer, Indiache Theosophie, p. 90, who 

' tT. Keith, KHK, ,v,r. takes a very favourable view of this 

* Walleser, fftr philoaophiacbc Grundlage doctrine. 

dea dlltrcn Uuddhumm, pp. 74, 75. ‘ Cf. J, Ward, The Realm of Ends (1011), 
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noteworthy that in the doctrine of Rilmanuja there is a real effort to find some 
place for independence on the part of the individual soul, just as in Buddhism 
and Jainism alike free will is often tacitly assumed as existing. Again, while 
in the occidental systems of absolute idealism there is ever an effort to find real 
value for the individual by seeing in him the conscioiis working of the absolute 
which realizes itself in some degree of reality in him, in Buddhism no sueii 
satisfaction is possible. We arc indeed sometimes ^ invited to see in the 
Buddhists of the PtUi texts lovers of empirical pysehology and hedonists who 
believed that life of a certain kind, the full and perfect cllloreseence of mind 
and character on earth, was fair and lovely beyond all non-being, beyond all 
after-being. Unhapjnly in this view we have merely the ascription to Bud¬ 
dhism of ideals cherished by a modern sect, in llagrart delianee of the obvious 
fact that the suffnnuni honum of the system en\‘isaged by these writers was 
precisely non-being, for in death alone have unhealthy moral conditions 
completely passed away for ever from a sage. From such an end the only 
deduction bearing upon action must obviously be the rule of avoiding passion 
and emotion and action of every kind, and it is signiheant that the develo})- 
ment of the doctrine of active camj)assi(m in the Buddhist faith is coincident 
with the development of the religious aspect of tlint belief, which in effect 
overthrows entirely the old ideal and wliich in large measure was aeeomplislu'd 
during foreign dominion in India under the stress of sjireading tiie Buddhist 
gospel beyond the narrow bounds of India proper. 

In the case of tiie Upanisads, Iiowever, Ibe [losition for morality is still less 
favourable than in the Buddhist system. It is quite impo.ssiblc to make 
Karrnan the leading jirineiple of these texts, to many of which it was clearly 
a sealed book. Moreover it is (jiiite im|)ossible to make the Karmaii doctrine 
harmonize witli the doctrine of salvation by knowledge, and this doctrine 
is superior to all morality. Doubtless, when restricted within the narrow 
circles in which it first became recognized as the fundamental trutii, the 
doctrine of salvation b\ knowledge alone was not likely to produce evil living, 
but the effect of a doctrine, whieli makes morality negligible, on less trained 
minds can easily be recognized, and is admirably illustrated by tlie effect of the 
doctrine of faith when dnorced from works. But more directly and funda¬ 
mentally the system failed wholly to provide, just as the Buddhist failed to 
})rovide, a criterion for morality, since fur it also the sumtnwn b(Kiu}n had no 
intelligible relation to moral activity of any sort. On the contrary it declared 
the world of reality to be a delusion or at least not true reality and to he 

pj). 270 ft. ; .1. Hoyw, Lcciurca on and Itrulit!/■, lugt, Plotinus, n. iS\ if. 

Modern Idealism (H)19) ; >V. H. » C. Uliys iJuvaiR, Iluddhisl Manual of 

Sorley, llibbert Journai, ii. 703 ff.; l*s\ivhoUtgicalKthic(^,\)\i.\o\\I{. Con- 

Moral Values and the Idea of God (IDIK) trust Steherbutsky, The Central Coueep- 

iigainst Bosanquet, Principle of he tion of liuddhum, pp. 40 FT. In her 

dividuality and Value (1912); The Buddhist Pnychobgy, pp, 278 fT., .Mfh. 

Meeting of Extremes t» Contemporary Uhys Duvids sliuws u clearer uppreciu- 

Philosophy{\\i2\)\ BTud\ey\ Appearance tion of the defects of liuddlusia. 
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miserable; it encouraged the declaration of one Upanisad^ that devotion to 
children, wife, or parents is a means of keeping back the self from its saving 
knowledge : it drove Yajnavalkya to abandon his dear wife for ever, and not, 
as in the more sympathetic version of the Buddha legend, subject to the 
possibility of relations of friendship at a later period. The essence of its 
doctrine is that of the saving of the individual soul, which must resolutely 
refuse to allow itself to be blindetl by the ordinary desires and sympathies of 
mankind. Tliis is a logical conclusion of the nietaphysic of the system. When 
Yaifiavalkyii declares tiiat the husliand is dear to the wife not for his own 
sake Itut for the sake of the self, and ajiplies the same principle to the other 
relations of human life, to tiie wife, to children, to riches, to other men, to the 
gods, and the universe, he is doubtless eonei'rned mainly with a metaphysical 
doctrine ; but not onl\' is tiie selfish eonchision obvious to ordinary minds,® 
but it is essentially conneeted with tlic teaeliing itself, for on ultimate 
anaivsis the aim of tlie self turns out to be the annihilation of every human 
desire and aetn ily. an ideal which renders all aetn e jihilanthropy idle, and 
which has caused the chief \irtues of India to tnke tlie form of resignation, 
passive compassion, and charity.^ 

On the oilier hand, the attainmiiit of the ideal of union with the absolute 
led to tlie addiction to the practise of meditation, and above all in ever in¬ 
creasing meiisiire in later times to tin- seeking of niystie states of absorjition 
in 1 iu' absolute. It is right to reeogiii/e that of this ti-ndeiicy on its worst side 
the Ojianisads have \ ery little to show. It is an exei-ption when the Chfin- 
dogva I panisad ^ solemnly assures us that the possession of saving knowledge 
enahles a man to have at ])leasure the presence of tlie Fathers, the Mothers, 
brothers, sisters, friends, garlands, perfumes, niusie, and women: doubtless 
Hi some degree eoneessioii had to 1 h' made tlie desires of tliose wlio. unlike 
jNaeiketas, jireferred material joys and the liouris of ])aradise to the know'- 
ledge of tile truth of tlie fate of man after tleath. But it was inevitable that 
a doelnne. which ri'garded morality as not really exisU nt. and jireaehcd the 
attamiiKiil of union witli tlie absolute by means of mystic abstraction, sliould 
be productive of means of attaining the desired end wliieh were grossly 
immoral: the 'lanlras of the later ilindiiism, wliieli in Bengal ’ have ousted 
the Veda, which in a very real sense are the most inpiortant books of a large 
section of llmdns, and whii-h are certainly by no means witliout occidental 
and American admirers, are in ultimate analysis desecndants of one side of the 
mystieisin of which a liigher form apjiears in the rpariisuds. The same 
tendencies were from the iirst marked in Ihiddhism, as in the earliest texts we 
lind the possessK>n of certain supernatural })owers admitted as real. 

Tlie linal judgement passed on the I'jianisads cannot, therefore, be in 

' Maitr. vi. 2K. * BAB. ii. 4. S. Christian love. 

^ Oltnuimrc, L'histoirr des idties iii^oso- ' viii.2: 12. a. 

phufues, 1 . Iin. * KU. i. 25. Of. Kuus. i. 4. 

‘ Cf. OUlenbtTji, alien Indifti, i)\i. ' Kwing, JAO.S. xxiii.fiS; Weber, TleWgiow- 

1 B., on the diffcrenee of Maitri and soziologic, ii. U22 IT. 
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doubt: ^ they are the products of the indigenous philosophy of India, most 
interesting expositions of early and acute efforts to grasp the nature of ti\e 
universe and man’s place in the cosmos, of vital importance for the under¬ 
standing of Indian philosophy and religious life in later times, since the con¬ 
ceptions which they enunciate ha\'e for the rest of Indian intellectual progress 
preponderant w’cight and influence. In comparison witli the rest of Indian 
philosopliy they excel in interest no less than in literary form and in freedom 
of thought: the deadly defect of the Ihiddliisl dialogues, interminable 
repetition and dullness accentuated by the hea|)ing \\\i of synonyms or quasi¬ 
synonyms, is only nascent in the Upanisads, winch again arc happily exempt 
from the ])uinful duty imposed on ^^ulkara of expounding his idealism in the 
form of commentaries on texts which he must take as binding upon him and 
expressing one consistent doctrine, in face of tlic fact that tih\ i(>usly they do 
nothing of the sort. On the other hand, regarded as serious eontrdiutions to 
the solution of the fundamental jiroblems of philoso|)hy, the value of the 
Upanisads must be eonsidered to be eomparatively small : nuncover they 
became known to the western world at a time whim the de\ elopnient of philo- 
so})hy had reached a ]>oint at which it could aeipiire little or nothing of great 
value from the Upanisads ; to measure the exact effect of their influence 
on Schopenhauer would be extremely (ldheull.“ especially ha\Mig regard to 
the fact that he knew them only in a version which often eonipletely misrepre¬ 
sented their sensf ; bid in the long run Schopenhauer himsell' represents 
merely a back eurrerd in the course of the stream of philosojiliy to its un¬ 
attainable goal. 

A stronger claim,howe\'er. has bi'cn made for t lie value of the doctrine of 
the Upanisads as a school of mysticism, ‘an aftiinpt to gam personal 
experience of (iod found within the heart as a result of self-jmrdieationor 
‘as a constant process ofself-piirilieation to the iideid that (iod may he found 
within dehmtiuns lu which as ajiplii'd to the Upanisads (iod must be under¬ 
stood as the Hrahman. It is elaimed from this point of view that the 
Upanisads have the superiority over Chnstiaii mysticism ;n originality, 
since that depends \dally on I’lotinus. while it is admitted that the 
mystieisni of the Upanisads is too purely metaphysical, and lacks the ethical 
and social eontenl of Christian mysticism. Much of Christian mysticism, 
iiow'ever, seems defective in this regard equally with the Upanisads, though 
it may be eoiieedcd that, unlike the Upanisads, the Ciirislian mystics 


‘ Cf. Oldenhcrg, Die KhUut der Gef>tnxmre, 
1, V. j(i, whose juiigcmeat of Indiun 
pliilosiiphy concludes; Fur den west- 
iiclien Geisl—‘Welch .Scliauspicl! aber 
uch 1 cm Schuuspicl nur I * Coiilrust 
S. lludhukriHiman, The Re%gn oj 
Religion in Contemporary Philoeophy, 
p, 451. 

* M. F. Hecker, Scfytpenhauer und die 
indische Philonophie (1807); Oldcnberg, 


Dir Kultur dcr (tcgcimure, I, .5a-.5 ; 
Speyer, IndUtche Theoxophic, pp. JlUO fT, 
OldeniKirg {Die Lchre dcr l-paninhadcn, 
I>p. 105 ^.) righlly cmphosizcN Ihc fact 
that mysticA like Meistcr Eckliiirdt are 
far more ukin than Kant to the apirit 
of the Cpani^iulM. 

' Cr. U. Gordon Milhurn, The Religiout 
My^ticiam of the Upaniahada, pp. 26 ff. 
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professed a faith in which essential stress was laid on morality. Christian 
mysticism,* however, is undoubtedly differentiated from that of theUpani^ads 
by reason of the difference between the conception of (Jod and that of the 
Brahman, even though in certain mystics the personal character of the 
divinity tends to be merged, while in the later Upanisads a personal deity 
appears in lieu of an impersonal absolute. In harmony with this distinction 
is the normally greater personal character of the mysticism of Christian seers, 
men and women alike. From this point of view the Upanisads may justly be 
accorded greater value and importance than from that of philosophy proper, 
and it is significant that it is in Christian mystics that we find utterances which 
the seers of the Upanisads would have found far easier to interpret than the 
Kantian system, such as that of St. Catherine, ‘ My being is God, not by 
simple participation, but by a true transformation of being or Eckhardt’s, 
‘ When the soul has lost itself and everything in God, it finds itself again in 
God when it attains to the knowledge of Him, and it finds also everything 
which it had abandoned in God or his emphatic denial that God has any 
definite character of his own.* 

It is this fact of universalism that gives the mysticism of the Upanisads 
in its purest form its chief appeal to many minds, which find in the cult of 
a personal deity too narrow an outlook and too selfish a destiny for man. To 
such spirits as these the ideal of merger in the absolute presents an effective 
antidote to the narrowness of traditional religion, and thus the philosophy of 
the Upanisads has for them tlie same attraction as systems of absolute idealism 
have had for many types of western mind. The chief distinction, however, 
between the standpoint of the Upanisads in this regard and that of w'cstcrn 
theories of the absolute is that the Upanisads do not feel any serious necessity 
for finding a place for morality and political life, while in the west from Hegel 
onwards heroic, if uiisiieeessful, efforts have been made by the followers of 
this ideal ® to establisli morality and civil life as an essential element in the 
absolute. The contrast admits of explanation on many grounds, but one of the 
most obvious is the fact that the system of caste provided ready-made an 
ethical framework w'hich no ])hilosophcr eared to attack, w'hilc political organi¬ 
zation remained almost stationary. 

* See, f.jj., A. Ui-iuiett, A Phih.Hophicul Archil' fur ltd. xix. 105 ff. 

Study of Mysticism ; 11. Otlo, Ttie * Cf, .John Scotus : l^eus propter excellen- 

Jdta of the Jloly, .lunius, rorir/tM of tiiiin non immerito nihil vocatur; 

Heligiom lUfcrencc \ von Ilugel, Anffelus Silesius : Gott ist ein lauter 

Klftucnt in Itrltgion ; I’ndcrhill, niehts, (.lames, op. d/., pp. 416 f.) 

djm, and The Mystic Hot/; cf. Keith, * c.g. Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of 
liuddhist Philosophy, p. 127. For the State. Cf. Hobhousc, Metaphysical 

Egyptian parallelK, cf. Wemrcich, Theory of the State. 



CHAPTER 29 

GREECE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA 


It is not to be thought that the early philosophy of Greece exercised any 
influence on the philosophy of India. Apart from every other eonsidcration» 
it is clear that the rise of philosophy in Greece was long subsequent to the 
beginnings of Indian philosoph)' in the hymns of the Rigveda, and from 
those hymns the history of that philosophy ])rescnts itself in the light of an 
ordered development. The same reason, which makes it inconceivable that 
the philoso})hy of the Upanisads should have been the product of external 
influences, such as the introduction of extraneous ideas from the warrior class, 
makes it inconceivable that the development of that philosophy should have 
been affected by influences from Greece. 

The only question, therefore, which can arise is whether the early schools of 
Greek philosopliy were affected by the tenets of tlie schools of the Brahmans. 
This question, first handled with naive enthusiasm by Sir ^Villiam Jones, has 
been dealt with at length by Garbc,^ who is quite j>repared to derive early 
Greek philosopliy in large measure from India, and the merit of his work on 
Indian philosophy renders it necessary to consid(T carefully the arguriK^nts 
which he lias adduced. The possibility of such influence must be admitted, 
though its probability is a very different question. Still we cannot assert that 
there was any insiqxTable barrier between early India and early Grei-cc : 
the proof of such intercourse is not large in quantity or quality, but the mere 
fact that the two countries were not sepciratcd by uncrossed deserts or sens is 
so far in favour of there having been exchange of ideas. Positive <‘videnee 
is sometimes alleged in the shape of the quaint legend of the wooers of 
Agariste in llerodotos,* w’hich is traced to a Buddhist Jatnkn, and even for 
the famous passage of the Antif^ojie,^ in which the heroine weighs the respec¬ 
tive claims of brother and husband to consideration as regards tlie duty of 
self-saerifiee, an Indian original has been claimed. In neither instance 
is the ease at all made out and the easy credulity with wliieh the claims of the 
proof of the wandering of fables and folk-tales at an early date have been 
accepted * is scarcely creditable to the historic acumen of the critics. 

’ Philosophy of Ancient India, pp. 32-50; * 004--20 ; llcrodotos, iii. 119; I’luchcl, 

S&mkhya-Philosophic, pp. 114 ft. Cf. //rnoM, xxviii. 405 ft. ; Noldekc, xxtx. 

W. Jones, Works (1799), i. 860 f. ; von 155 ff.; Tawney, lA. x. 870 ; Wluter- 

Eckstein, Ind. Stud. ii. 809-88. mtz, ii. 111. 

‘ vi.180. For an uncritical account of the * e. g. by Mucan, l.c, Cf. v. Sehroeder, 
relationship, see Macun, Uerodotos, JndiensLitaalurundKulluT,^)p.S\Sft.\ 

111-Vl. li. 804-11 ; cf. Wiutemitz, Oldcnberg, JHe Lit. den alien Jndien, 

Gesch. d. ind. Lit. li. 102 ; Tawney, Ji\ pp. 110 IT. ; Furke, Jndiache Mdrchen, 

xii. 181; Guntert, HuddAa, pp. 50 fT. pp. 20 ff.; Winternitz, iii. 807 ff.; 
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A more serious attempt to prove connexions of a literary and religious 
nature is made by A, Gbtzc, who compares ^ the doctrine of correspondence of 
macrocosm and microcosm as enunciated in the Bundahisn ^ with the pseudo- 
Hippokratcan treatise il3?)o/xd?)u)v. The latter work appears to have been 
known to Plato, and there! ore goes back to the fourth century b. c,, w'hile W. H. 
lloscher lias endeavoured to assign the short treatise to the seventh century 
and to regard it as the earliest work extant oi' Greek science and cosmology. 
The Bundahisn, of course, is Jatc, and this particular portion cannot even for 
certain be attributcjd to the Sassanian recension. On the other hand we have 
in the rj)anisads and even in the Brahrnanas ^ the idea of the parallelism of 
nnuToi'osni and jnieroeosm, so that the possibility that oriental iniluencc 
lies at the basis of the Greek eomposition cannot ])e exeludecl. It may be 
conjectured also that oriental innueiiee is to be seen in the do^’trine of the 
pseiido-llippokralean treatise r</u <j)f<rwr, where the breath is a ground of 
illness, and even in the doctrine of the luimours, for Panini already knows in 
the lourlh century is.c. of wind, l)ilc, and jililegm as affeeling health.* But, 
even if we grant that there was influence in these niatlers, the date is laic ,* the 
doctrines suggested hy Persia were, it is believed, introduced into Greece not 
before 480 a. c. by tin- Knidian school of inedieinc. We know in fact of three 
Greek physicians at tlie Persian eomt. Demokedcs under Dareios I, Klesias 
under Artaxerxes II. and Apolloiiides, wlioni Ktesias mentions. It must, 
however, be liorne in mind that we liave no evidence that the doctrines alleged 
to ha\e inlliieneed Greece were actually known in Persia in the fifth century 
n.c., and lliat a ease can cjiiite fairly lie made out for Greek independenee in 
these regards. 

Still less can W(‘ deduce Indian influence on (iretce from the famous 
Orpliie hyinn,^ wliieh eelelaates tlie greatness of Zeus, and was in some form 
or oilier known to Plato.” Aischylos.^ and Xeiiojiiianes.^ Tlie parallelism 
which has been seen between the eosmie doetriiu' of this hymn and that of the 
i'urusasfikta “ is interesting, hut it is not claimed lliat it is due to borrowing 
from India. Bather it is suggesteal that the Orphic movement owed much to 
Iranian religious coneejitions of the }»eoj)le, which play little jiart in the 
relonned religion of Zoroaster. Nor need we doubt Iranian influence on this 
eompuratively late movement. But so far as ascertained facts go, the 
evidence of any intelleeluul connexion of a serious character between 


dartx’, Indicn und das ('hrislcnturn, 
|). l‘l: Ilcrtel, ZD.MS. Ixij. liafT., 
eorri’(’t<‘(l by ,Tnc<il»i, fT.; Coscjuin, 
Lrs cimtfs indit'us et {'Occident. 

‘ Zll.n (192:i), (K) fr. 

* e. xxviii. 

* CLI, li. ID : VI*. X. 1. 3. 34. 

‘ B. laebich, Zur Kin/tihrung in die ind. 
einheimischc Sprachxvtssenschaft, iv. 22. 

* Kern, fragin. 108. 


® Lajvs, IV. 71 .J Iv. 

’ l‘’riiu. 70 (id. Nuuck). 

" I’Yhr. 21 (cd. Diels). 

" UV. X. 00. 

See GOtze, uj). ciU, pp. 107 ff, 

“ To cite the presenee of Greek (jerna of the 
seventh century b.c. m the Punjab 
(Kurtwungler in SdmkhyO’Phihsophie*, 
]). 110) as proof of intellectual influence 
of liuliu on Greece is decidedly odd. 
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Greece and India in the period before the extension of the empire of Persia to 
the north-west of India is still to seek. 

The actual proof of influence must, therefore, be derived froni internal 
evidence, the comparison of the two systems. Garbe lays stress on tlie fart 
that Xenophanes teaches that the universe is one («'? ^^€f)s «»' n 0uH<Tt kuI 
(h’ftptimoitri peyuno^), eternal and without ehanjjc*, and t.liat Parmenides 
writes in verse, and holds that reality is due alone to this universal being, 
neither created nor to be destroyed, and omnijM-esent, that everything which 
is subject to change is unreal, and that thinking and being are identical.^ He 
admits that the identity of thinking and being, and the insistence on the 
unreality of tlie imiv{?rse, can be jiroved as a delinite doctrine in India only 
from texts later than Parmenides: but lie insists that the doctrines are 
implicit in the rpanisads, and tliat tlicy, tlierefore. may justly be deemed to 
hav'‘ been tlie sourees of tlu* Kleatie philosojihy. It might lie added that tlie 
two philosophies ar(“ alike in the fact that they b()tli rialize that the nature of 
th(‘ absolute must be deemed in stnne way to be intelleetual, liovvever little 
either is able to make the nature of tiiat intelh'ctual character intelligible. 

When these ri-semblanees are ])ointed out, laovi'ver, all that cun be said 
for the theory is said : there' is no ground to assume borrowing : tlie clearness 
of the position of I’arnu'iiides regarding the nature of tlie one is much more 
pronouiieed tlian the view of the rpanisads. and the identification of tlionglit 
and the ol>jeet is earned layond the views of the I panisads, wliile hy his 
view of truth and opimoii as distinct l‘arnienid(‘s antieiiiates Indian thought. 
It IS, therefore, far more probable that the tireek and the Indian views w'cre of 
independent origin : tlie tiri-ek Ix'ars already the mark of di'limteness wliieli 
is only e\'ol\ ed centuries later in the Indian t hoiiglit, and it is also aided by its 
fn'edom from tlie mythological eonnexions. which weigh so heavily on the 
thought of the I'jmmsads. The fact that tlie Hrahman is ident ilied wit h thought 
is by no means the same thing as the idea that thought and its object are 
identical, a doctrine of I’armemdes " whieli duly modified is brought to its 
most eom{)lete form in t he theory of Aristotle.^ Nor is it of any value to cite 
the fact that Thales's vu w of the origin in water (d everything is much later 
than the Vedie eoneeption of the waters as the primeval form of existence. 
The idea is not only Habyloniaii but is a singularly simple one, as found in 
jiriinitive religion, and must have been natural to jininitive man : it is 
even j)ossible to trace in theory the mode in which he arrived at this result. 
Similarly it is idle to compare tlie primitive matter of Anuximaridcr, 

which IS indefinite and into wliieh things jiass again as they have emerged 
from it, new worlds arising and passing away, with the matter of the Saihkhya 
school: apart from the fact that the nature of the Saiiikliya is not shown to 

* Tui/Tuy S' inrl votiv rt *ai inn pj). 57 IT., where the iinpliCttlioiiN ot 

yurjMd- Cf. also Xcnnphaiieb: dpi, tlie doctrine are made clear. 

()vA(rt *'(/»<*, fijAiu St r' nKrwft » dc An. 1 . tt. 1 'li; cf. ulso Wallace, Aristotle's 

* ver. 94; cf. Windclbuiid, Jlisl. of Phil., Phi/cU., pp. e ff. 
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be BS old a conception as Anaximander, and that it is essentiaUy possessed of 
three constituents, and even rectifying the theory by placing in the position 
of Prakrti the vague conception of the Brahmanas as to the primitive nature 
of the universe, the parallelism is far too weak to be of any value as proof. 
In the case of Herakleitos the argument is even more unsatisfactory: the 
doctrine of the constant flux of things {vavra ptl) is certainly comparable 
with the movement of nature in the Samkhya system and to some degree in 
Buddhism, and his belief in the innumerable annihilations and re-creations of 
the universe may be compared with the view of the Samkhya of the destruc¬ 
tion and re-creation of the world.* But, apart from the fact that the 
comparison of the doctrine of constant movement with the Samkhya system 
of the development of Prakrti is far from important, in view of the complete 
distinction between the two ideas of development, it must be pointed out once 
more that the Samkhya system is not proved to be, and most probably w’as 
not by any means, as early as the system of Herakleitos, and the doctrine of 
the periodic destruction of the universe, which is probably caused in India by 
the doctrine of transmigration, is not recorded in one of tlie older Upanisads, 
and is clearly a late development; Garbe himself rejects the tlieory that it is 
known to the Atharvaveda.* It is hardly necessary to add that it is quite out 
of the (|u(;stion to regard Kmj)edoklos as borrowing from India his view that 
nothing can arise from nothing : the same \’iew is undoubtedly held by the 
Samkhya, but is as emphatically not normally held by the Upanisads. Nor is 
it of any imj)ortanee that the character of that teaelier as a prophet, a 
magician, a believer in j)uriheation, and a mystic is comparable with certain 
types of Indian sage. Tlie view that the world is incapable of producing 
similar figures under similar or even different circumstances is one w'hieh 
must be proved iirst before mere similarities prove anything, and Empedokles’ 
claim to be a god, degraded to earth, is un-lndian, being derived from the 
Orpliie doctrine of man's defilement. The fact that a dislike to flesh as food 
sprung up among the believers in transmigration like Empedokles is perfectly 
true : ® it is, how'cx er, striking tliat in India itself the belief was of more tardy 
a})pearance as at all general than the date of Empedokles,* and was not so far 
as w'e cun see eauseil by the doctrine of transmigration. The great sage, 
Vajfmvalkyu, with whose name tlie doctrines of the Upanisads are mainly 
connected, was a beef-eater with decided \ iews as to the condition in which lie 
ate it. It is also argued that the position of the gods in the view^ of Demokritos, 
who liolds with Emjiedokles that nothing arises from nothing, is precisely the 
position of the gods in Indian thought, as seen in the Upanisads, w'hcre they 

^ L. Bcnidl {Cber das Udmkhya, 14) 6. UU f. 

urgucH Btrungly that ihiti element in the ^Speyer {Indische Theoaophie, p. 290) 
Sftmkhyu is lute. In his novel, but lays stress on tliib point, 

untcuttblc, theory of the S&mkhya, he * Fur many exceptions in Buddiiism, cf. 
sees parallelism with Anaxagoras, but llupkiiu, JAOS. xxvii. 455-04 { cf. 

not influence on either side. Ma^uDcIl and Keith, yedu Index, ii. 

* Sdmkhya-Phiioaophu^, p, 286 ; AV. x. 145-7. 
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cease to be anything more considerable than a number of superior beings, 
not very essentially different from men. But this argument is clearly of no 
weight. 

Though Garbe is in favour of the view that these comparisons are proofs of 
borrowing, he confines his assurance of dependence to the ease of Pythagoras, 
which has been accepted by von Schroeder ^ and Hopkins * with others * as 
a clear case of the influence of Greek philosophy on Indian speculation. The 
question cannot be ignored nor easily disposed of. The theory of Pythagoras 
clearly included the belief in transmigration, the idea that a scries of births 
serves to purify the souls, and the view that the eontem])iative life is the 
highest form of existence and that man by living it most effectively strives to 
rid himself of the fetters of nature. It is, tlicrefore, argued that he in\ist have 
borrowed his conception from India, as there is no earlier trace of metempsy¬ 
chosis in Greece, and the principle must therefore have come from an external 
source. Further arguments arc based on detailed coincidences, which must 
at once be admitted to be of great value in such a question, if only they could 
be established. The prohibition to eat beans, the rule of ceremonial purity 
regarding the sun {-n-po^ y^Xiov rtTpapfitvov p.ij op.ixt'iy)* the ^'ow of silence like 
that taken by an Indian Muni, the Pythagorean theorem, the irrational root 2, 
the character of the religious philosophical brotherhood treated as similar to the 
Indian philosophical schools, and the mystic character of the doettrine are all 
regarded by Hopkins as valid evidence of the connexion. Other arguments 
ha\ e also been adduced by ^■on Schroeder, but have been abandoned by liis 
own su})portcrs : thus the theory that the Pythagi>renn numbers are borrowed 
from the Saihkhya system is gi^'en up even by Garbe, in face of the fact that 
in that system number ])lays no part save in so far that tliree (iuiias and 
twenty-live princij)les are enumerated, and the Pythagorean conception 
of number is something totally different.^ The further argument adduced 
by Garbe that the five elements are borrowed by Pythagoras from India is 
open to the g^a^ e objection that the five elements are not certainly known in 
India early enough for this, but to the still more grave objection that the 


‘ Pythag(>ra.s und die Jnder (1881) ; Indims 
Lit. und Kultur, pji. 717 ft. Cf. Colc- 
brooke, Kssayn*, i. 430 ff. 

* liel, oj India, pp. 559, 5<Hl. 

* MuedonelJ, Santtkrit Literature, p. 422 ; 

Goniperz, Greek Thinkers, i. 127, 140 ; 
Speyer, op. cit., pp, 299 ff. C. Ithys 
Davids [ItuddJiist Psychology, p. 14.']} 
uetually suggests that the doctrine that 
like is known by like in Hellenic 
philosophy (Aristotle, de An. i. 2. 5 ; 
Plotinus, Eun. i. (i. 9) may be due to 
Eastern sources, although u conscious 
statement of the doctrine appears llrst 
in Buddhaghou in the iifth eenlury 


A.i),, (uid iiHstTtN that Kmpedokles, 
IMato, and iMolinus were all influenecd 
by EaKtern thought. CIuskicuI schulurH 
naturally ignore such bare assertions, 
or re]>eul them uiicntically. 

* So also Duhlinann, Jhe isdmkhya-Philo- 
sophie, jiji. 2.50, 257. Berndl {op. cti., 
p. 4) insists on MBh. xii. 1144)9 as 
proving that number was essential for 
the early Sftmkhya. One may justly 
dismiss us ludicrous GarU^’s suggestion 
that Pythagoras invented his system 
as a result of misunderstanding in* 
formation given to him us to the 
Sdmkhyu. 
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system of five elements cannot be traced back to Pythagoras himself, and 
further that the five by no means precisely correspond with the five of India 
in the concepts attached to them ; the efforts ^ to show that the word oAkus as 
used by l^hilolaos of the etlier is the imperfect transcript of the Aka^a of the 
Indian tradition must he deemed to be methodologically completely mistaken. 

The detailed evidence of the arguments adduced is quite insufficient to 
]jrove the ]»r(q)ositions contended for.’* Tlic origin of transmigration in Greece 
is probalily to he traced to Thrace, and it seems to have been spread by the 
Or])liies, whose views in part at least appear to have been brought forward 
in a rational form by Pythagoras : it cannot be traced, as so often urged, to 
the })ersonal activity of Pythagoras : it was known by Enipedokles and by 
Pher(‘ky()es, and was recognized liy Pindar : ^ it is most probable that in 
'ffiraee it dovelo})ed itself in connexion with the belief in the temporary 
emhodiriient of the divinity in animal form revealed in tiie Dionysiae rites : 
llu; Mainads, the Hakehai, with their close eoniinuriion with nature, their 
adoption of annual garb, their tearing of the animal who rejircscrited the god. 
their efforts to produce states of ecstasy, port rayed for us by the master hand 
of Euripides, suggest tlie source from which the belief could grow.** The 
story of tile Tliraeian /amolxis is clear jiroof of the belief as (‘xisting in Thrace.''' 
There was also no such spirit in (ireek religion, as would prevent tlu' readv 
acceptance of tlie view. On the contrary, it may lie n(»ted that the idea of llie 
transfer of one soul into another Ixidy was familiar from such tales as that of 
Kirk(“ and the coinnides of ()dvss<“us, and the dainions of Ib'siod suggest a 
mode of transition. 'J’lie fact that transmigration appears also among the 
Druids, and lias independently grown up with otlier jieoples is of importance.'’ 
I’he ease of Kgyjit where Ilerodotos’ held tiiat transmigration prevailed is 
(lillicult : the view may have l>eeii lield liy a sect there, tlioiigh its existencr is 
not yet estalilished. iiiit this possibility does not appear to be of fundamenlai 

’ \ (HI Setiroi'iler, o/j. r</., j». a.-), n. 2 : (Jarlic, ® .Anmng tlie l)riii<k, ( ;u’sar, vi. 14. .1 : 
\'0.). \in. aoa ff. Ci’. H(ilitlinj/k. ef. Ilietench. .Scl.ifui, pp. })(> fl. ; 

xin’.H'j; MS(;\\'. 11KK>. p. l.’tO ; (iuiiilci- Arcliiv f. Ixili^toiisn ism'itschofl, viii. 

iiiiinii, 1<M. 111(14, pp. 14.1 fl. ; Winter- 2!) IT. ; MiicCiillnch, Hel. of Aric. Cells, 

u\\/, (ksch. d. iful. Lit. \\\. ])p. .■!:un., tUH ff. 'I'he interf)reliitinti 

Keith, .JIIA.S. IIKHI, jip. .'iaa IT., \^lle^e full of ( iiesar, vdiieli sees in tlie helief no 

(leliiils will lie found. Oldenherij real Ininsinigration, Imt the udojition 

{hie KuUiir der Cefieimarl^ I. \. 52) of a new hody liy the soui in the land of 

does not jieeepl the theory, nor ^^et)e^, Iiuppiness. is les.s protiable. For 

lud. Stud, XVIII. 4()JJ ff. ; SHA. IHIM), (iennany cf. .Appian, Hist. i. 4. J1 ; 

)•}>. irja ff. lielin, Altperm. Rd. i. 254 f. 

“ In (Jreeee, it sliould he noted, transmigra- ' li. 1211; ef. liertliolet, Seelemvanderuiifi 
turn IS optiinistie, not it source of pessi- (Halle a. S., H>04). Kliys Davids 

nusni ; (Mtranmre. L'fiistoirc des idees {Uihberi Lectures 1881*, p. 75) traces 

itu'osoidiiiiues, i. 1(12 ff. Idir llie early Fvthagorus’ views to tins source. (T. 

dale of the Orpine views, see Diels, J. II. Breasted. I)ei\ of Jiel, i'^p.upt, 

Archix' filr Cesch. der Phii li. HI ff. p. 277. M’ltli Hopkins, Oripiii of Hel., 

* JUirnet. Eiirhf Creek Philosophy*, pp. 80 ff. p. 204 ; .Tevuns, Uist. of Rd., p, 017. 

‘ lierndotus, IV. to, y.”). 
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importance. The doctrine much more ])r()bnbly ori^nnated in Thrace tlian at 
any other point in the Greek area, and its development l)eyoiid crude outlines 
was the work of the Greek religious and philosophical genius, as will be shown 
below. 

The effort to show that the Pythagorean theorem and the problem of the 
square root of the number two are older m India than in Pythagoras, is based 
on a mistake : the error was certainly in great measur(‘ ra\'oured by ('antor, 
who declared that the Indian \ ersions of tln-se matters must be based on those 
of Greece, and it was. therefore, easy for von Sehroeder lit argue (hat tin' 
relation must be the other way. that the liifhan ^<'rslo^s (jceiirred in works 
whieh were much older than (he \ersions reeonhd in (irecce. Tin* fact is that 
llie (,'ull)a Sutras winch eontam the earliest mentions if these mailers are of 
uncertain date ; they are nominally jiarts of the rit mil Sfitras. ml lu' sense that 
thev bear the name of the selmol, and it is iirgi-ti that further thev are so 
esst ntially eoiineeted with the structure of the saeu d altars t hat thev must be 
held to be early. Tlie arguments for their age <-aiuiot be taken as at all eon* 
elusive : ^ tlie Sutras of the schools Were xiorks Milliout mli'rnal eoime\ion 
of siieli a kind as to is ink r it in the slight (‘st degree ill then] I to mlerpoiatis and 
that the (,'iilba Sutras may not have lusai added long after the ( rauta Sutras 
were composed it would be absurd to eonUaul. The existing Sfitras have no 
appearance ofgieat anlnputy m any way : they ha\e new feelmiea! terms, 
but little or none of the irregularities of const met ion and the areliaie phraseo- 
logv which jiistdk us III placing some of the (,'raii1a Sfitras about the fourth 
(•cut urv me., and even tin ii of course the (.late assigned tot hem would be loo 
lat(“ to borrowing bv P\’tli:igoras. \\v mav legitimately assume that 

the\' were composed at the close ol the Sfit.ra jieriod. when interest in tlieir sul)- 
jeet-matter had de\(‘loped. \Vliat is more important, and what, it may be 
added, tells against borrowing bv India lit this regal'd from Greece, is that 
examination of the Sutras - has shown that eomjilete generality of tlie theorem 
ot' Pvthagin'as was ne\ei‘ attained and was not e\en striven after. The 
})raet.K’al idrm of the jtroblem was known to the Jsgyptiaiis and ihiliylonians, 
long bel'ore it was known to tiie Sfitras.^ Tlie same remark a}ij)lies to the 
alleged knowledge of the theorem of the irratjonal -the mere approximate 
ealeulatioii of the root of two. wdiieli is all the Sfitras attained, is far from 


' .Sfi- Kcitli, .7H.\S. lain, i>}j. .^>1H go, a 
jmssag(‘ wliicli fkirlK' lifisunl'ortiiaatclv 
lergottcn in )iis potcniic {Stiwhiiifa- 
PhiltjsopUU’^, ]». thougli in- 

formed of it in 1010. JIik second 
iirjjinneijt., tliat 1‘iseliel lias eompleklN 
proved the dependence of Ikiddliisiii 
on the Suiiikiiya. is witiioat serious 
value for an> one wlio prefers argunieot 
to ussertion •, <‘f. aliove, Chap. ‘JN, ^ 7. 

* Kaye, JHAS. 1010, pp. 752 rr. IfisviewH 
eonfirm lliosc expressed liy me ui 1000. 


.See ulsd Ins Imhiin Malhrmotics (Cul- 
eiitta, JOl.'i). pp. Off. Cl. also \ogl, 
IhhI. Mfif/i. 1000, pji. (.If. and (lie 
judgement ol OldciilnTg. (iN. 1017, p. 
2.7H. n. 1 : Wrllan/icliauuu^ dtT llr^Oc 
nuiuntvxtr, p. 200. See also 'J'. Jiealii, 
Umi. <if(iTcrh Mnlfifintitirs ('iirii), 

* (jarlie's HHsertion Ihat the theorem occurs 
jii the 'J'S. IS dm- to his eonfusiag 
eminrieal knowledge with theoretical, 
un error made liy Hark. 
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being equivalent to the discovery of the solution of an irrational. The real 
period when these questions came to be discussed in India was doubtless at a 
date considerably later than Pythagoras—not before the third century B. c. 
in all likelihood, when the ingenuity of the Brahmans began to deal with the 
questions of the signifieation of the exaet details of the measurements of the 
saerihcial ground. The Brahmaiias themselves are guiltless of any knowledge 
of the diseussions of numbers, and this is proof positive that the speculations 
found in the ^ulba Sutras arc of later origin. 

The other resemblances in detail are negligible: the prohibition of the 
eating of beans, and the rule regarding the respect due to the sun, are examples 
of taboos of a common sort which are ethnic, and are not subjects of borrowing: 
the latter being found in Hesiod,^ it is hardly intelligible how it should have 
been considered by Hopkins to be valid as an argument for Indian borrowing.* 
The vow of silence taken by the Muni is, on the one hand, not a common idea 
in the Upanisads, and it cannot be shown to be as early there as the date of 
Pythagoras : on the other hand, silence as an observance for all sorts of reli¬ 
gious and magic })urposcs is ethnic.* The character of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood bears no real similarity to the Indian, save such as is inherent 
in every case where any men agree together in any belief. The evidence of 
early Greece points to the existence of such societies for two centuries before 
Pythagoras, and his own society seems to have developed a political activity 
of a truly Greek kind : ^ in the India of the Upanisads we have nothing 
r(‘corded precisely similar to these societies : wx* have instead the phenomena 
of individual teachers with })upils wandering here and there in disputations, 
of a closed or mystic brotherhood not one trace. Nor is it reasonable to lay 
any stress on the comparison of the speculations of the Brahmanas as being 
fantastic with those of Pythagoras on the theory of number; that every 
fantastic system is derived from another is an absurd proposition, and the 
kinds of fantasy are quite different. 

Moreover it is right to note that the spirit of Pythagoras is different in 
essentials from the sjiirit of the Upanisads. Plato in the Pliaidon * gives as 
older than Philolaos, and perhaps as already held by P\thagoras, the view that 
the soul of man is a stranger in the world, that the body is the tomb of the 
soul, and that yet we may not seek to escape from it. for we arc the chattels of 
God, and he is our herdsman, and we may not leave it without liis command. 
This religious attitude is clearly, as will have been seen from the account of 
the Upanisads, wholly at variance with the thought of those texts. In the 

* Works nnd I)a\fH,7'27 ; cl. Vhny, Sat. Hist. * Cf. Deussen, Phil, of I'p., p. 11. For 

xxvui.d; AV. xiii. 1, 50. 8ilciic*e na a sign of the highest wisdom, 

* Hopkins would doubtless reject Rrunn* cf. BAU. lii. 5. 1; CU. viii. 5. 2; 

hofer's view that Hesiod's is not genuine Kathu^ruti Up. 8. 

Greek InOicf. Von Schroeder (VCU. xv. * Cf. A. Delatte, Essai sur la politique 
187>212) hinuelf explains the taboo pythagoricienw (1922). 

against l)eanft as Aryan and due to thuir *02B; cf. Oorg. 498 A ; Kratyl. 400 B; 
use in offerings to the dead. Zeller, Presocrattc Phil., i. 481 tt. 
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second place, there is a real point of difference l>etwcen the form of tlie belief 
in transmigration of P>"thagoras and that of the Upanisads : it is expresslv 
and sarcastically recorded of Pythagoras that he recognized in the liowling 
of a dog the voice of a friend, and tliat he clamicd to remember his former 
births.^ These characteristics arc not to be foimd m tlie doctrine of the (dder 
Upanisads : the doctrine of the recollection of former births is only recorded 
later,“ and the recognition of the voice of a friend is a peculiarity of t lie (ireek 
imagination, displaying a humour which in India the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration does not excite in the times of tlie rpmusads. Furtlier tlic Indian 
doctrine of knowledge resulting in enuineipation is not to lie found in Pytha¬ 
goras, who was a belii'vcr in the essential cliaracter of purilieation, [irobahly 
in origin a jihysieal }Hirilieatu>n,^ hut soon transfornu-d into om- of moral 
character. 

It is in fact hoju less to seek any real derivation of tJrcek plulosophy from 
India : the alleged travels of I‘ylliagoras and otlivrs to India arc foohsli and 
late inventions, of no real \aiiK‘ wliatevcr. ']'lu‘ efforts made, and often 
most iineritieallv accepted, to lind the inllnene<- of Pyt liagoreaii \ lews di rix ed 
from India on Plato is Jiojieless : tlu' fact that Plato 1 h1h' \ es in t lu- bondage of 
the s(Mil in inatliT and in its immortality and Iraiismigration is made the 
ground for tlie belief that lie is indebted to the Sainkliya plnlosopliy by 
Ihirtheleinv St. Ililaire.^ a \ lew which would be eomie if it wwv not laidorsed 
bv tlie autlioritv of Hopkins. Tin- broad fact ulueli should be reeogm/ed 


' Nc'nopham-s aj). Dmj^. i.aerl. \'ni ltd. 

- ’Die view tliat lias is meant in JIM’, i. !■. 
‘10; Af. n. t (l)<-iissen. /Vo/, a/ /'ye, 
jip. .'Jl 7. 01K), IS eh'a riv speeiilal i\'e ; it 
IS nut slated in eiLlier text and is a had 
^niess of tile eomnicntatois viio read 
tlieir ewii \iens into the r[iani‘-ads 
u lidlesale, « hi eh uahn hiiia leiy iia‘' 
misleiJ laaisseii. Aceoidiii^ to Deiisseii 
111 tlie lornier jiussat'e \'iiiiiad('\a is 
statetj to ha\‘e re('o;:m/ed ins ideiititN 
will) the Uraliman. 'and as a [irnol <jf 
Ins kiionh'd^re of Hrahman alle^’cd his 
aei|iiaiiitanee with Ins loriner liirths as 
Mami and Snrya Hut I he I painsad 
has nothing whal<'\ei as to loriiit i 
births, anrl the ai^iimeiit is ((iiiti' 
liirferent. Hy kiauvledKe of lh(r Hrali- 
man one beeoinch tlx* Hrahman. as it 
did itsidf.aml as ma.\ the j^ods and seers; 
in sul>.sti)ntialion of tins doctrine is 
c’lU'd tlie fact, that N’amndevii bei-amr 
(no/ ‘once was') .Manii mid Sfirvn 
by rL’eo|{ni/iii)j; Ins ideiitit)' >Mth tiieni 
(aeoinpletenn.simderstandin^.ori’oiii'sc, 
of (lie hymn whuli is not spoken by 
\'riniade\a . ef., last, C'Jiarjientier, Dtr 
Ih [ll.O.s. 3iiJ 


Siijtfirtiiisiitic. |>j). Ih.'i n ). In At’., on 
Iht oIIkt haiitl, the (italloii is iiiereis 
to <-slaMish tiu' laet tiial \’amad<-\ii 
knew th< tliree lorms of birth ; not a 
VMtid IS said of ins liasini' pusseil 
I Jir'(ai|.di aii\ set les ol Inrllis at all. 

■’ Cl I'iinx U, I'holulmn i)f \)]t. HH If. 

’i'lie I'.sehalo!o|;\ of I’lriil.u. as we gallier 
il from the second (M\’m)iian and th<‘ 
'Direiioi, IS \ I tails diflerelit iroin I liat of 
tlie I 'paiiisads. (In death I he souls are 
jnd^red ; the j'ood then <lvve)) iii htoiH 
with HInto and I’l isephone ; tlie ('\’il 
must iiiideiy'o aii^aisli to {iuiiinIi aial 
pnrif\ them. 'I’heii llie\ are sent hack 
ai'aiii to earth, and on death an .}nd^eil 
once iiioK. 'I'liohc who in three 
dilh reiil sfayes ol life live iipn|flitly, 
and abslam (roni » vil, are pernnlted 
eternal lile in the 'lower of Kronoh (el. 
( litisl, I'linhir, pp. yi (.). 

* l*rniii(‘r iiirnitnrc ftiir Ic S<tnl>fii/n, \t]i .'’•I'i, 
.7111, r>21, Uocr's eompariMoii of 

the ehaiiol inetiiphoi in the Kiitha 
rpaiiisiid and the /'/mn/ros (p. UMJ) 
IS no proof of liorrowin^. 
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is that, the nature of the problem of existence bein^ the same everywhere, 
and the mind (jf man not bcin^ essentially different in the India of the 
Upanisads and tin- tircece of the Pythagoreans and Plato, the results of the 
philosophy tend to resemble each other in diverse points.^ But in philosophy 
it is not t he result s winch matter: the solution of the riddle of the universe is, 
W{‘ may feel assured, reserved for no mortal, and the comparative value of two 
philo^ojjliies, even when tiie results in the mere s])here of theory as opposed to 
praehea! philosophy are similar. (le])ends in the main on the methods adopted. 
In tins resp<-(’t the diserepaney between the V[)anisads and Plato is sullieient 
to make us reah/e from what differeut foundations the struetures of the two 
ediliees of tiioujiht were raised. 

One further p<iint of su^^eested eontael bed ween Indian and Creek thought 
should be noted, as il has t he supfiort of the authority of Carbe.^ Weber'* 
siigecslcd that there might pcjssibiv be some degree of dependence on India 
through Alexandria of the ])iiiloso{)iiy of Neo-Platonism in its doctrine of the 
Logos, as eoiiipaieri with tlie jiosition of \'ae. sfieech, in the Bifilimanas. In 
that literature, as we ha\e seen, \’ae now and then appears as the instrument 
by vvbieli t lie enadoi- god earnes out the process of t he creation of the universe. 
Moreo\cr, iii a lew pass:iges there is a suggestion that Vac is even higher than 
her norin.il lord. Prajilpati : thus at the Vajapeya offering we learn that some 
offered to her the last ol' the seventeen oblations in the hope to wan lierA 
and she is credited with the creation (d'tlu- whole universe and ideiitihed 
with \’i(,w akaianan/’ 'I'he eonei ption of speech as the linal power in tlie uni- 
\erse. winch lluis grows up naturally in the Brrdunauas. is eonti-astiai by 
\Ve}>er with the sudden and une\pe<'te(l appearance of the laigos m (.ireek 
philosophy, (iarbe. aeeeptuig this view, jiresses it fiirtlier ; tlie lyogos in 
(b’eek philo-opiiy came to Neo-Plalonisin through Philo, and be borrowed it 
f|•(^!ll the .Stoics.'' who m (heir turn inherited it lioni Jlerakleitos whose 
depeiideiiee on India lor his j)lulosophy is tlius triumplMntl_\ ])roved.’^ The 
wlioledieorv IS elearh witiiont anv solid foundation ot truth: t hr essi-iu'c of 
the vii-w that the spotadie doctrine of the iniportaiiee of \'ae should liave 
giv ell rise to t he v cry detinile and clear eoneejition of tlie Jaigos ^ is m itself 
whollv iiuTedible. si-eing that at the most it is I'easonable to assume that a 

' IT. t'.. l.cuiuann. ItiidiHiti iiiiil Miihdi'ini. 'uar !icci-|«U-d (m c alxivr, 27, ^ 2) 

pp. .‘i.» 70. Itn (Use l'(ir lidrrowiiig would Ik' I'ur 

I’liil'tsiifdiii of Aiiriciil IikIki. pp .<.7 fl. sirongcr. liiil, :is we liavc si'cii, this is 

' Jml. Stihl. i\ 1.7;i SO iiHist iiii[)lausii)lf. 

* l.a. 11. w liieii (|isiippr('ve‘«. " ItniTU'l. 0‘re<7i 1‘lnUisoplni, Pail I. pp. r>7- 

(.'It. MM. 1 2.0: cl.M 1.0. N i;:5 : ei'. Mill.s, .Mi.\S. 1!MI2. pp. Mi)7 ff. ; 

*' t )aliliiiiiiin {Ihv Sthnl.hifa-J’hilDsojihH'. ]ip. .Sail. Ihc hvhic vm Li>ilos. S. Lungdon 

2.').“) SI) suggest.s thill the Mou'ducIniH' IhlS, pp. IPJ fT.) argues fur 

of logie, ptivsu’s. uiui elhies owes iiiiieh a Huhyluiiiiui origin of (li<‘ l.ogos as 

to India, iiiil h’s ]iai'allehsiu.s often eo.sniie, eoiineeled with ttie praiieval 

ju.st and toreihle prove notlung save waters, suggesting that Ttiales derived 

ttie siindarils ot tlu’iiiiiid of man. his (loetriiie of water us the origin of 

' If llertel's doetriiie of luahiuan as lire tilings (roiii Italiylonmii thought. 
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view which was widely spread and normal in the ])hilosophy of India inipht 
be coriveyed by ehanee to Greece: to assume this of an idea which plays 
comparatively speakinp no part in thcllrfilimanasand which in theVpanisads, 
i.e. in the early philosophy of India, has no part at all, is eontriiry to all 
plausibility.' 

The true relation between Greek and Indian philosophy can he seen 
clcarlv from the parallel which, ipiite legitimately, has heeii drawn - hetweeii 
the view of Krnpedokles and of I'akndlia Kacc.ayaiia. whose ojiinions arc 
recorded for ns bv liiiddliist te.\ts. The date of the views of lla^ latter teacher 
is such that it is absurd to assume that Ins opinions, winch were ohvioiisly 
never widclv held, could have reached Grccci' and iulliicnccd Hiiipcdoklcs. 
Kaccavana asserted the existence of se\ cn distinct clcnieuls w hose iiilcraetioii 
cave rise to the world of cxiiericncc, naiiiclv earth, air, lire, walcr, pleasure 
and |>ain as sources of attraction and repulsion, and the soul, .]ii a. The lirsl 
six of these factors clcarlv curresjiond closely with the four elciiieiits oi 
Kniiiedokles. to which he added love and strife as sources of motion. Hoth 
aitrec in repardiiip their elements as iiiieliaiieiiie hoth recoeiii/,c |)ores iii 
oritaiii'/.cd bodies.' hoth dene' the c.Mstciice ol a \oid. ^ et the tact that 
I’akudha Kaccavana accepted the existence of soul reiuinds us that he dernes 
from a pliilosophie tradition to which the coiiciptioii of souls was faimhar, 
while Kmpedokles' opuuoiis are based on a nal iiralislie philosophy, allhoiioli, 
like Kaei'fivana, he believes in the doelrinc of Iraiismioration. 

When III .Vnaxaooras we liiid Nolls introduced as an element, comparison 
with the Samklna is far froiii eoiuincine. for nor luerclv is Nous one, not 
manv, hut it cicailv bore no rescnihlaiiec in nature or function to the I’uru.sa 
of I he Saiiikhya, 

I’arallelisni apam is the cause of most of the similarities which liaic often 
been traced belw.'cn Indian thoilplil and post-.\rist ol chan philosophy, 
(iarbe has. very w isi h, diseomited niilcli of the horrowiiip assumed by the 
liionecr researches ol t.assen.' hut ills own cfloi ts to t race hoi row nips trom the 

.SaiiikliMi 111 the case of I’lol.. are far from happy. The doelrme that the 

soul Is in lealitv free trom soriow, which, on the eontrary is essentially 
lluoKed in the woild of mailer, is tlie de\ elopmeiil of a I’lalonie conception, 
and farther back is (Irphie m oripiii. Tie- conception ol tlie soul as liptit. 
IS .krisfotclian. and. as it is an csscntlid doelrme ol the rpanisads. derivation 
from the .Samklix a in any e\ cut would he wliotly unnecessary. I lie metajihor 
of the mirror ap|>hcd to the explanation of eoiiseionsiiess ol knowledge is 
traced hv Garlic to the Sfiiiikliya, tliiuiph we hiac not a scrap of proof that the 
.school knew the doelrme for centuries alter his (late, since the Karika is 

I (T (lldelitierp. Wr/lilhu i/rr Itriiti- ' Il.irii,i. I'n'lmtliili inti, /'kih.pp. CHl ft ; 
'miniiltcjlf, p M. Ihipkllis. 11,1. „J DS.l.tS; \IN. l. Ills,'rill ; u. 1!, We, 

Inihil. p. -'i.'iS. I•■|a' llie ,lie lime in tlie ,\ris1i)tle, i/r flnt, rl Cnri. l. H. 
llermetie WTitinas in liey j't see I-'luniers ‘ l/nl .111. m. 11711 tT , .’IHtfr, ft.iiml les), 

i’etne. y’rii/ew '/'/iirif/ii/rrnnf. fyaprcAS 117 ft. tl'Iotinust, lull ft. (Pojjitiy ry J, 

(if ltd. I. lllli 11. h''** (.Miiiiaiiiiin). 

19* 
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absolutely silent recording it. The fact that the system of Plotinus is directed 
to freeing man from misery follows from his own doctrine, nor in any case 
could it be made specially Samkhyan in derivation, and the same observation 
applies to the view of Plotinus that even in sleep hapi)inc.ss is possible sinee 
the soul docs not sleep. His reduction ^ of all souls to one {v iraa-ai al {j/vxal fiLu) 
is, of course, oj)posed to the Sahikhya, and can be explained perfectly well 
without the introduction of derivation from the Vedanta. Ilis belief in the 
turning away of the mind from things of the sense and tlie achievement of a 
<'oiKhti()n of union with the divine in ecstasy is j)arallcl with the Pratibha, 
intuitiv(“ knowledge,^ of the V(»ga doctrine, but it also follows inevitably from 
the f(»undations of his philoso])hy. 

It is remarkable also that, tliough in the case of P()r})hyry (a.d. 232-304) 
we know that lie used Hardesaiies and actually re])r()diiees remarks of his 
regarding the llrahnians, we lind nothing eonelusive of borrowing from the 
Saiiikliyu. The distineli(»n which he makes between sjiirit and matter is 
merely in keeping witli the \ iews of Plotinus ; e(juail\' so are the doctrines of 
the superiority of spirit to matt( r, of tlie omiiipreseuee of the soul wlien freed 
from matter, and of the fact that ttie world lias no beginning. His objection to 
saeriliee and tlie slaying of animals might be traced with Lassen to lluddhism 
with far greater likelihood tliaii to the Saiiikliya. Init it lias historical anteee- 
<lenLs in Lreeee. AhMininon's (ioetniie of the remarkable magic jiower.s 
jiossessed by pi-rsons in ecstasy agrircs perfeetlv with lliiddhist \iews as well 
as tlios<- of (}u‘ lhahmaiis. but ^\e eannol forget tiie delusions attributed l)v 
Kunpides to tlu' Ilakelmi and m sjKcial to IViitlieus. We may see an cflio of 
t he Saiiikhya (Innas in t he (inostie di\ isions of men as ^hv/kitlko,'. and 

and in tlie according of personal existence to sueii mental states as the 
intellect, \Mil, &■(-., in the iiiaiim r in wliieli e\islenee is assigned to Ihuldlii, 
Ahaiiikara. .Manas. Ac. ihit the case for real borrowing is lar tVoiii certain ; 
in the Intel eas(‘ Iranian inlluenee is jirobalily at woi'k; in (.hlu-r instances, 
as in the system of Ihisilides, HuddhisI infliienee is eleai'.*'* 

Dll tlie other liand the eitorts which ha\e been made iiy Satis Chandra 
Viilyabliiisaiia ■* to estalilish the gradual reeiption in India of Giaak logic, 
while iiigeiiioii.s and iiitereslmg, are e(jiially without assured grouud. It is, 
indicd, lar more prolialile, if liorrowing really took place, that India obtained 
the impulse t(* logn-al in\estigatioii Ironi (ireeee in a general way and pro¬ 
ceeded n/iirc ,yuo to (le\elop her d(*etriiies witlioiit detailed intervention of 
(ireek ide.is. At least this would suit llu‘ history of Indian logic far more 
satishietonly than the siiggc'slions ot \ idyabhusaiia. whose I’cadiness to 
recogiu/e Cheek iiithience is. liowe\ei', admirable testimony to llie seientilie 
spirit in whieli liis \iilual)le researelies were eondueted. Nor in any ease is 
tliere any doubt that he is perfectly m the right in distinguishing, as uguinsL 

' /‘hi». i\.ll; Deusseii, Ailfieui, (iisch. thr l{eit7.i'n.st<'m, Die hvllvuisti' 

111?, liini;, i.‘JO.j !'l. I ii.«*Jlf. mIkii Mfislfncnrrliildnicn (IIIIO): 7J«.s 

• ^‘(^ga Sfitia, 111 . a;j. ir<ims('fu' l\il<isn}iiistnf/ittvrmm (11)21); 

• Kfniu‘(l>, .lUAS. IHUii. pji. a7(> IT. Sec Keilli, .IHS. \li. USD f. 

alsa T. \Mutlaker, The .\v(hl‘l<ituutsis * //aslarj/pp. 407 IT. 
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the contentions of Barun and others, the use of syllogisin from the theoretical 
exposition. A similar error, as 1ms been seen, has led Biirk and Chirbc 
to hold that at the time of the Taittiriya Saiiihita the Pythajjoreau problem 
>vas known, when in truth all that is recorded is the correct measurement 
of the sides of a rijrht-anjjlcd trian^jlc. 

VVe ha\’e in fact to admit that the human spirit, in virtue of its character, 
is able to produce in different parts of the >^orld systems >\hich aj;rcc in lurjjc 
measure, without borrowing by one side from the otlier. The stress laid in the 
cave mct,a))hor in ihv itepublic by Plato, as by Parmenides, on the relative 
unreality of the world of sense and experience hears a certain similarity to tlu* 
conception of the Brahman as alone real, but Plato was the inheritor of the 
S()))hists and Sokrat.es, and as a result his philosojihy is s(»melhing vitally 
distinct from any known to India. The metaphor of th(‘ chariot and its 
steeds in the Phaidros has. as we have seen, an interesting )>arallel in the 
Katha, but the details of the two are jicrfeelly dislinet. for Plato uses t he con- 
eej)tion to illustrate the struggle betwe(‘n the rational and the irrational 
elements in the soul, and his distinct am of Orfuk and has no real 

j)arallel in the I'panisads. In the Brhadaranyaka rjiamsad ‘ we lu-ar of 
jiroercatuni as the result of the desire for reunion of the two halves of the 
primiti\'e being. di\i(led by Prajapati int(» man and woman. Tin' brilliant 
myth 111 the Si/iiipnsioii of J’lato has lieen eomjmred by Deiissen,^ who argues 
that tile view lieparts Iroiii truth merely in that it jilaees in the past what lies 
in the future, for the being that brings together man and woman is the eiiild 
that is to be born. 'I'he two jiassages must certainly be independent, and 
afford an excellent instance of wliat parallelisms enii lie addneed. 

Yet another instanee is that of the li\e elements. As Deiisseii])oiiils 
out there are eharaetrrislie differences between the tno lists winch show a 
(li \ iTgenei' of origin ; tlu- (ii'i-eks place lire bet w <cn el her and air, the Indians 
air which is rcall\’I'or!la in xmikI, Vayu lietween ether and lire. .Moreo\er 
lliere is a ])erlei'lly simple natural fact to winch the .senes eorrespomls, Ifie 
(ii\ isuui of states of mattei' into the solid, the lluul. the lu'iy or g:ise<ius. th<‘ 
I'lastie. and the imponderable, wlu<'li could not fail to win early alteiit.ion. 
In point ol fact we can trace in tirec k j)liilosi)j)liy tlie gradual emergence ol llie 
doelriue i>f the li\c elements in a jierfeetly eharaetenstie liiaiiiier. Thales 
elaiiiied water as the juimary source ol reality. .Ana.\imenes air, llerakleitos 
lire. Ikirnieiiides, in the part of Ins work dealing with opinion as (fpposed to 
true knowledg*', admitted tlic hot ami tlceuld, Ine and cart h. and Mmpedokles, 
aeceplmg four, set tire off against the other three, and, m a wliolly un'Indiaii 
niaiimr. cxpcrnueiitally proved air to be different from spai-t'. The lifth 
element was added, w’hethcr under the title ‘ etiier ' or not, by the scIkkjI of 
Pvthagoras, not hiinselJ'. and is derived from a eoiu'eption of a Tvii/m 
siiiToimdirig the world, vvlueh is also regarded as sjiaee.^ 

» ). 4 ., Iiiideletied (op, eg., j). J.'IJ). 

^ Phil, of I'p.. p. Ills eninpanson ol' “ Op. iit.. p. ISIU 

.Miiiir. M. 1.) as ((j tlie begiatiMig of ‘ See KeiUi, JU.AS. llKlli, pp. .‘505 1. with 
time wiHi Twi. .‘17 1) sieiiis (la idnlly refereaees: .Apfiead.x II. 
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A. THE AGE OF THE AVESTA AND THE RIGVEDA 

An oflort (Jc'linilcly to cslablisli the duto of llic reform of Iranian religion 
})y /oroustiT lias fiecn made l)y .J. HcrteV "’ho seeks to Iraee tlie activity of 
the prophet from 550-51^2 n.(!., a result of inueh importance in view of the 
j)rohahihty tliat no \ery great interval of time ean intervene between the 
l(jg\edu and the (iatlias ol'the Avesta. 

Stress is naturally laid by Hertel on the fact tliat the religion of the 
I’ersiuns as (h'seribed by Ilerodotos eontains nothing speeilically Zoroastrian, 
while it uei'cpts much that Zoroaster rejeeted, esjH-eially the direct veneration 
of nature gods, and the animal saeriliee; rnoreo\'er Ilerodotos n*eords the 
drunkenness ot tlie Tersians. which may be eomieeted with the Ilaoma 
ofienng. the lear of deliliiig lire or water, and the jiraetiee of the Magoi of 
permitting t lie bodies ot the dead to lie torn liy birds or lieasts, matters which 
are not reeogni/cd m the (Jai lias, lienee it may be eoneliided tlmt Zoroaster’s 
aetnity Icl! at no great date belbre tlie rugn of Xerxes I. Xor ean Ve form 
any reasoned jiidgcim'nt to the contrary on the strength of tlie \iew of 
Xanthos of l.ydia, a eoiitemporarv of Artaxerxes 1 ( Hir)- 121 n.c.), wlio 
places Z<noaslci' (i.DOO years ~ before the e\])e(iition of Xerxes, or the stightlv 
\arianl aeeoiint of Aristotle which makes liini (i.DUO \ ears before the death of 
riato.'' 

'J’he l\‘rsian insiaijilions show Dareios 1 as a belie\er in .Aurainayda, 
wln) ]s clearly tlie god ot Zoi'oaster. not tin- sk\' god of tlie nature \\or-'hjp of 
the I'ersiiins, whose name Ib'rodotos heard nnder a form akm to the Indian 
I)\ ans. Tlie devol ion oi llaieios to this god ean be aectunited for onlv bv 1 he 
\ lew that ln‘ was the deity of his lu'aneh of tlie family of th(' Ach:iimeni<lai. 
Dareios laid to struggle against the hostility of ili(‘ .Magoi, re|)rest‘ntmg the 
t radit ional faith, ami it was his earnest ih'ss under the mthu'iiee of the prophet's 
teaeliing, winch secured the sudden predoitnnanec of the Zoroaslriaii view, 
despite its abstract I'hiinieter and lack tif popular chim ills. Jhit t Ills means 
that Zoroaster had livid just lx lore Daieios or was still alise, J'or if he had 
li\ed some centuries la-lore, and his religion laid still at the time ol Dareios 
he<‘n of so small aeeoiiiit. it could ni-\ er }ia\ e suddenly ex j landed to mijiortant 
diitiensions. 'I'lus \ lew, in 1 lertiI s opmuiii. is siri'iigthelled liy the t.erins used 
bx Dan-ios himself, when lie asserts that the earlier kings liad Jailed to aeeoin- 
plisli what in one year he had wrought liy the aid ot .\ui'ama/da, and when he 
a(l\ ISI S lus successors to jiunisii the adherents of t he he. Ills successors omit 
this warmiig. whicii was only iii jilace wlun a new god was being first jiro- 
<-laiiiied. rmier Arla\(‘i’.\(‘s II (K)l- n.r.j we lind Auramazda worshipped 
along with Milhra and .Anahita, showing ihi- (-oiilamiiiation of Zoroastrianism 
with tlie oldi'i' naturi' woisliip muler the intluenee of tlie Magoi, who had 
aeeejited tin- dul\’ ol preaching the new laith. but naturally jicrmeated it with 
ideas of Ihe older belief. 

' Dir’/ifil Zoiixtsliis Uapp, ZDMd. \iv. 2.'» ; Muspe-ro, 

^ ’I'liiTf IS a Naiiaat llOil ; .MuuIIdm. Kuril/ Pmsiii/i vj the Kriijnirs, ]). ^7'2, i\. H. 

ZnriHislriaiii.sw, p 4DJ (a vuik iiii- •' l'liri\, .S.ll. x.w. 2. 1; see Jack.san, 
kiuiVMi Id lieiU-l) It is jirefi-nvd by ZitrimsUT, pp. Ijg If. 
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Ingenious as arc the arguments of Ilortel. il is {’Icarly impossible to nreept 
them as adequate to prove his thesis that Zoroaster was an earlier eontem- 
porary of Dareios 1. The attitude of the king is ecrtainly that of the adherent 
of a faitli who believes strongly in his god : it does not prove that the faith 
was a new one ; it might well have existed for some centuries in coinparatis e 
obscurity, to be brought into prominence by the moral earnestness of a king 
who shared the sjhrit of the founder of the reformed faith ami of his successors. 
The c^■idence a priori is simply negative in direetHui. and the conclusion 
drawn by Ilertei is wholly uncertain, unless it can be sujiported by other 
evidence. 

Such evidence llcrtel finds in the Tarsi trailition >\lneh gi\'es something 
like 595 n.t'. as the o])cning of Zoroaster’s nnnislry and makes hmi li\c 

about (5()0-583 n.v. The date is earlier than las own. but in \ie\\ of tlie 
(lej)lorablc nature of the Tarsi tradition generalK . lie deems this of no inipoi' 
tanee, and refers to tiie fuel that Ainpietil du Tentui ^ annes at the date 
5551 n.c. lor the beginning of Zoroaster's work, on the streiiglh t>f the tael that 
a religions sect, wliieh immigrated into C'lima about a.d. (iOO and which is 
c\ identlv of ZonKistrian origin, laul an cru dating approximately from that 
time, which Ampietil interpreted as lixi'd by tlie propliet’s lea\mg his home 
and entering on his mission. Tor the aeeiirae}' of the tradition the best 
ar'Minient to he adduced is tiiat. if Zoroaster had not lived at a eomparatn cly 
later epoch, the Tarsis would not ha\ (“ lirought Ins (lal<- down, sme( no seel 
willingly depreciates tln' age of ils louiuier. Iler<-, howe\ er. we ale left !<► men' 
(;uess-work, and W(“ li;i\e a \ei‘y formidable argimn'iit to e<»iifrtu)l. m tin' j'ael 
I liat tI'adilioii does not make the patron of Zoi-oasler. \'iMrispa. iderifleal witli 
the IV.ther of Danaos until as laii' as Amnnanus Mareellmiis (alh eeiil. v.lM, 
w lu>se e\ idenee m I Ills i e^ai'd, Ilertei ^ (.'ly traiikb' admits, is wort liicss. 

'I’lic later A\esta m faid and the Tarsi tradition asei-ihe tlie patron of 
Zoroaster to a Ka\i d\iiast\. tdimded l)}‘ a eerlam KaM'ita : m(H-eo\'er it is 
silent regarilmg the great Tersiaii kings wiio laNoinx'd the laitli. It also, like 
the (ireek tiadition. gi\(s Zoroaster tic position ol one of the Magoi. In 
Ilertel's \ lew the d\'nas!\' of i\a\ i is a pUM' inn eiition. Ixa\ i \ islaspa in tlie 
A\ esta realh' denot mg nierelv t lie king “ V’ islaspa : l.iie (Uiiissioii to meld ton 
tli<‘ .Veliamieiiidai is due to the oj)posili()n of I)arelos to tlie Magoi, aii<l the 
(•(uniexion oi Zoi'oaslei- with that i)od> is ni> I iiii-al.-' (hi tlie contrary, 
m vv. s and o! tlx (.alba (^’a■.^a. liii.j Ilertei tnids a diicel riiedenieiit to 
\Istas|)a to overtiuow (he usutpef (hinniala and the Magta. the passage 
dating short IV helore Dai'eios acted on t lie hint m heuol liis lather, and brought 
ai)(>nt h\- ti'eaciieiw tlx' (lest met am of the Magoi. Tins suggest am. however, 
seems whoilv implansihh- Tlie \elses lorni part ol lla ulteranee of flic 
projiliet at tlie marriage of lus danghtei I’oiiniei^ta , wha! he says naturally 
applies generallv t o evil-doers a ml to tiieii pumslina'iil by the- l.ord, and it is 
illcntiimde to read into them an admomtam. can fully disguised from moti\’cs 
uf jwiidenee under a double entendre m the later Indian si vie. 

Jlcrtel natiirallv rejeels the argument ‘ m la\oiir of an earlier date o!' 
Zoroiistei derived Irom I, be occurrence (d'Ma/daku as a roval name in Media 


.Tacksca. oji. nl., p. K*.". 

liut Vistiisjiii iliK's iii)t appear as a king 
ni tilt inseriptams ; Jlt-iodutos (m, 7U) 
makes linn only I'flflrv v in Persia. 

So. lor very ilifferent reasons, Moulton, 
op. ft/., pp. 1 Kk 

Mover, KZ. xlii. Wk .See Moulton, up. 
ht., pp. lief., -llill fr. Mertel ignore. 


( . Vleiai n's iiaportiinl work, 1>H‘ 
^lurhi'idir}! iitnl hifntnschni S nrh- 
nililcu uhfr dir prrsisrhr /{rliftiuH 
((•lessen, where tix date, not 

ialer than lOUO a.C., in eonteialed for, 
and where (pp. .>l 77) a fair ease a, 
made out lot the view Dial Cyrus w'us 
a Zoroaslnun ; ef. Keitii, .IlhS. .\1. 
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about 71S B.C., on the ground, also adopted by Jackson, that the name need 
not be derived from Mazd&h as a divine name, but merely from the word in its 
signification of wisdom, parallel to Sanskrit medhi. The occurrence of 
Assara Maz&S as a divine name in an inscription of the seventh century b.c. 
probably, in view of its form, carries back the existence of Ahura MazdSh to a 
period before the life of Zoroaster, so that, even if the royal name were 
theophoric, it would prove nothing for the date of Zoroaster.' 

It remains, therefore, impossible to establish with any certainty Zoroaster’s 
date. The views of Hertel rest on a priori reasoning so far as they have any 
validity; the tradition which supports them as regards date contradicts them 
on the vital point of ancestry, and there are certain considerations of high 
importance to be set against his contentions. In the first place, we find Greek 
reports as early as the fifth century b.c. placing Zoroaster in the very remote 
past; in the second place, the younger Avesta already treats Zoroaster as a 
mythical figure. It is very difficult to reconcile these facts with the theory 
that Zoroaster was alive as late as 522 b. c., and it must be recognized that even 
the Parsi tradition declines to place him as late as that, for it is out of the 

? [uestion to take seriously the suggestion of Auquetil, on which Hertel relies 
or his upper date of 559 D. c. as the beginning of the work of the prophet. 

It seems, therefore, that the date of the Githas of the Avesta must remain 
unascertained ; it remains, however, to consider the value of the evidence 
adduced by Hertel regarding the position of the Rigveda. He finds]in that text 
evidence of hostility to the tenets of Zoroaster openly expressed, in the con¬ 
demnation of the brahtnadvif * and the devanid.^ The doctrine of the Brah¬ 
man was held by persons who insisted on negating the pre-existence and future 
existence of each individual; the believers in the Daena of Zoroaster, for 
which the younger Avesta has FravaSi, held opposing views, and thus can 
be censured as brahmadvif. Similarly the Zoroastrians were the only persons 
known to us who degraded the gods of the Aryans to demons. The answer 
in eittier case seems irresistible ; the devanid of the Rigveda is most naturally 
and normally applied to the non-Aryan foes of the Vedic Indians, and the 
brahnuidvis is even more obviously not to be interpreted in the strange way 
suggested by Hertel, whose assertion that the believers in the doctrine of 
Brahman did not aceept an individual pre-existcnce and future existence of 
the soul is a pure hypothesis, quite unsupported by anything which we know 
of any historical Brahman doctrine as opposed to that invented by Hertel,* 
in which, doubtless, the individual is to be regarded as the result of the 
streaming out of the cosmic fire, into which he is reabsorbed. Hertel does not 
state how he connects this view with the obvious belief in transmigration 
of the llpanisads. Even more remarkable is his assertion that in Rigveda vii. 
104. 2 the term brahmadvU is applied to a Piyaca, the Piijaeas being a canni¬ 
balistic race found in the Indus valley and in the Hindu Kush. Apart from 
any dubiety as to the correctness of Grierson’s views on Piyacas,® there is the 
uncontrovertible fact that Piyaca docs not appear in the passage cited at all, 
which clearly and obviously applies to a Raksas, the hymn being directed 
against these demons. Even on Hertel’s own theory it is obvious that it is 

‘ Maspero (up. ctl., pp. 455,572) argues that (rianism, pp. 269 fl.). 
the name I'hraurtcs denotes KravartiS, ' IMt Zed ZoroasUrs, p. 02. 

'conresanr' of the Zoruastrinn faith, ’ IF. xli,200. The term occurs only in RV. 

which, of course, would give an early I. 162. 2 ; vi. 61. 3. 

date 08 Ilciokes' father bore the name ‘ IMil. 185 B, Cf. above. Chap. 27, § 2, 

(Herodotos, i. 00), but the etymology ' Cf, above, p. 73. 

it dubious (Moulton, Early Zoroae- 
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unlucky that the Rigveda should apply the same term brahmadvif to the 
ZoToastrians and to a race of eaters of dead bodies, who are severely censured 
and denounced in the Avesta.* Nor does he adduce any reason why, even on 
his own theory, the term should not always apply to Pi^ieas, if it actually 
once does so. 

It appears impossible also to derive any results as to the age of the Ri^eda 
or the Avesta from the discovery of Aiyan elements in the speeches of Asia ■ 
used in the Hittite Empire, Sumerian, Babylonian or Akkadian, Kanisian 
(Hittite), Luvian, BalAian, Charrian, Proto-Hittite, and that of the Manda.* 
That Indo-European elements of centum type may be traced in Kanisian and 
Luvian is quite natural in view of the obvious activity of the Indo-European 
tribes. More immediate value attaches to the evidence of the Aryan speech 
of the Manda tribes on the borders near Mitanni, to whose speech rorrer 
ascribes the names of Mitanni gods, which as pronounced he holds to have been 
Midrassil, Ur(u)vanassil, Nasattiyana, and Indar. The first three names are 
preceded by the determinative An (-Me5) which marks them as denoting 
groups of gods, which may as regards Mitra and Varuna serve as an indieation 
of their being closely united. The variant Arunassil is regarded as due to 
influence by the Kanisian word arunas, ocean, a view interesting if it may be 
taken as indicating a connexion between Varuna and the ocean in the minds 
of the Manda trihes. As Manda also he classes the teriiis of horse-breeding 
and training found in a text emanating from a man of Mitanni; they include 
in his view, aika-vnrtanna, ‘ one round teravartanna or ilrdTtanm, ‘ three 
rounds’, paiizavartaiim, sattavartanmi, siUvartanmi, navarianni vasannasaya, 

‘ in nine rounds of the stadium ’, and auzomtica. ' run in wliieh he sees the -wa 
of an infinitive termination eoinjiarable to Vcdic -mane and -vane, drawing the 
further conclusion that in a period prior to the ])criod of Indo-European stjcech 
unity there existed a spirant which in Kanisian became a c sound, in Greek and 
Luvian an m sound. This is much too speculative ; what is clear is that the 
numerals are by no means Vedic and that they can be set down as Aryan with 
equal plausibility. VVe arc, therefore, still left without any definite evidence 
to aid us in dating the distinction of Aryan into Iranian and Indian, and we 
should ])robably revise our conception of this division. In an area of consider¬ 
able extent over which Aryan was s])oken we may assume dialectical differences 
sprang up, accelerated in development by contart w’ith different racial 
elements, and the fragments of Mitanni speech akin to Aryan found of late 
represent develo])ments of what may eonvenicnlly be called Aryan, not either 
Iranian or Indian. This natural hyj)othesis removes the need of imagining 
movements back from India to the west, while the possession of some gods 
in common w-cll accords witii the Aryan character of the speech. 

Hertcl “ accepts as proved Ipsen’s effort * to establish the theory that the 
period of Indo-Euroi)can unity lasted until the period HOOO u. c. The evidence, 
however, for this thesis is inadequate ; it rests merely on the view that the 
prototype of the Indo-European variants of the word star ‘ could only have 
been borrowed then. It is, however, obvious that, even if we assume that the 
word was borrow'cd, the evidence is quite insuflicicnt to establish either the 
date or the unity of the Indo-Europeans at the time of the borrowing. What 

‘ Vend. vii. f.; viii. 78 f. iki! dlleslen t OlkentandeTungen Votdet- 

• E. Forrer, ZDMG. Ixxvi. 174-208 ; cf, (oienH ()U28); ZDMG. Ixxvii. 87 D. i 

J. Friedrich, ibid. 138-73 : IF, xfi. A. E. Cowley, The Uittitee (1818). 

808-76 1 Bloomfield, JAO.S. xli. 183- • IIQF, ii. 7. 

209! I'rincc, ibid. 210-241 Sayce, ‘ IF. xli. 174 ff. 

JllAS. 1822, pp. 508 a.; cf. A. L'lignad, * Greek dar^p, Latin itella, OE. ileorra. 
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is fairly well estaljlished is only the existence in the latter part of the first half 
of the second millennium n. c. of dialects which may generically be styled 
Aryan, and which ho\ e developed beyond the hypothetical language, which 
may be regarded as Indo-European. 

Peake,^ who argues for the Indo-Europeans, or Wiros, as of Nordic race, 
with heads rather narrow than broad, transparent skin, light hair, and grey 
eyes, settled in tlie stcj)pes cast of Dnieper about 3000 ». c., holds that drought 
about 2200 n. v. sent some of them to the Iranian plateau where they appear 
as the Kassites,^ while the Aryas proper, speaking Indo-lranian dialects, were 
still living together in Russian Turkestan in 2000 n.c. He places about 
]7()0 n.c'., contemporaneously with tlic Kassite occupation of Mesopotamia, the 
separation of the Indians and the Iranians. Tlie Mitnnni barons he regards as 
a group of Aryas who sjioke a language with Iranian airmities and separated 
themselves from tlic main body somewhat after 2000 n.c., rejecting Sayec's 
suggestion tliat tlicy were Phrygians, who entered their territory from 
'riiraeian homes in the west. Yet other Wiros established their j)owcr in the 
Hittite Em]ure,^ which they reaeiied via (iuih])oli. This reconstruction is 
interesting, hut it lacks decisive proof of any kind. The Hungarian home of 
the Wiros claimed by Dr. (iiles ^ he rejects, save in .so far as lie admits that 
many of the Wiros may liave Ijcea (leseendanl.s of the late Aurignaeiaii and 
Solutrean iiorse-liunters. and that th(\\ may lane dcvelojicd the rudiments of 
tlieir language in some post-Soliitreaii time within the (.‘arjiathiaii ring. The 
(h't'maiiic origin of t he Wiros is also wiioUy reject id. nor despite the arguinent.s 
of Kossinmi ^ and ottiers dois it seem teiinhle.'’ 

Some would li\ the Vedie jicriod liy first establishing the jiroliable date of the 
liliaratan war. and then i>y |•('(•konlng of generations on the basis of (pie or 
Puranu genealogies dating eel tam kings wlio ligure m the Uigveda. Thus the 
war is ])la<‘e(l by \ anoiis modern enltes. eontnirv to tradition, about UaO li. c. 
or (SaO !!.(■.. wlieiiee it is deduced that some at least ol' the ja rsonages of the 
llig\e(la nourished no mori“ than a eonple ol eentiiries earlier.'^ There is 
nothing mipossiliie in sueli a result, but it must Ik eoiitesseil tiiat it is dillicult 
to ])ut any faith on tlie i pie or Puraiia genealogies, and that the probative 
\ alue of such reasonings must lie admitted to l>e minimal.” Least of all is it 


' 77 /^ Itiuii'v A;lt (vxlihi' Cilltr W i>r!iLi\vAy'-. 
Ml. uil'.l \l\. ( I. ( Ml I. H’i .‘j. wiu'tr 

iiltrnlioii IS ciilli'd to Iticii iiocnlioii ol 
liiiiispoit :iml (loii)C''li(':itioii 
ol t III' iioi sc. 

* 'I’lllS \/C\\. lolloWCll III (All 1. .‘•■Vi, 

(li'jicTids oil till' <'(|ii;il ions Miirnis 
lloiciis ; .Sunns .Simn.i; .Mandl.is 
Munil ; Uu^ds .sla\ huyn, I’lnygian 
■ yoitHill lliis is nil \('r_v 
ilnliioiis ; Kcitli, llIQ. I. In 1. 

' ()}). I it, |i. l,'»s. wlicn crioncoush ^^'l^o 
;:>ids me nscriln'd as udo[ili'il ti_\ tlic 
Itiltilc.. ninoiijj; wiioiii Wiios uiri' 
mm'icIn null I 111 \ iuK t nt uK'ts (.Sa\ cc, 
.Ills. vlhl. -IS 1.1. 

* cm, I. (IT I!.: CAH. 11 . 2S f. 

'' />!<’ lliihiinfl ilvr (iditiimni (Ittll). ( f. 
('. Si'luii'ldmidl, Allturoixi (Hidm. 
lIHii}. All I'tinit IS iiinde hy (. '\idiaii 
{l*haiifnu\. 11120) to assign Miiioan 
cidhin’ to tlu' (iiui-lii'lcgiaiis ol 
(tmcusiim onoio. 

* That liido-f'.uiopeaii is a <‘oni[iosUi' trade- 


roiih' lannungc of Hall ic-Mesopo- 
tnni.nii oi.;.n!i is a tiicn nui-ss, ut an 
tni('ioli,iM( I li.ii.ir u I 'I'liat il was an 
e,is\ l,)n,'jn,ii.'i is <r|u,dl_\ irni>latisil)le ; 
all c\lanl 1 n>io-1 ano[i( an siiceclics an 
\astl\ nuiit siiiqilc til.in (lie original 
(sc<'. (. t' , .ic'p( tsiii. J‘iiii'jfss in Lull- 

gai/i'i i. 

' ( (. ilciiK II nxiia H.i} chandliun. Caliiitlii 
Ikinr., . \[\i. (1021), (i7 77, wlio places 
I’aiiksit in (he ninth I'cntury n.e. 

'' ^Vhen 1( g( n(lai\ accounts can lie checked. 
Ilicir c\ti'aoi<linar\ iiiacciiracN is seen ; 
cl., c.g.. the ' [isciido-Kailistliciu'.s ' 
\cr,s on ol the history <d .Mi'sandcr th<' 
(•rent : the t'hai k inagiic cycle witli its 
colossal c\agg( lal ion ol ttic reverse at 
Hoiici'sn allcs in tlu* lionuni dr Itolujid 
(a case Nshicli should gi\'c pause to all 
aigmiK’Mts oi a great Hliaratan war) ; 
till Idler eoiilnsion of the legend (jf 
Dietrn ii ol liern (Theodone of Verona) 
- see ('haiUMck, Thr Hrroir .Igr, pp. 
2u 1. ; (lie aina/ ng (levelopiuent of 
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possible to find any support for the proposed date of the war in Jain tradition, 
which places Aristancmi, the second predecessor of Jlulnn ira, ei>nteni|)()rar> 
with Krsna. This can be made to support the date only by nssunuu" a |)eriod 
of two hundred years between eacli Tirthaiiikara. For this idle assiiniption 
wc have not the slightest evidence of any kind. The Jam tradition gises 
Purgvaniitha a scinblanee of reality by placing him duO years before Mnlnu irii, 
Aristancmi it banishes to the remotest antiiiuity, and we have not the .slightest 
evidence of any kind that any Tirthaiiikara of that or any other name e.sisted 
e. !)50 n.e. J'lven the historical cMstenee of JViryvniiritha is totally unprined. 
Hut at any rate, since the Jains theniseb es did not belies ( that Aristanemi was 
a figure of eoniparatis ely recent history, it is really otiose for us to rewrite 
their seri]diires. 


B. THE SArRlFK'E OF ITEFSA AND TBE ORIOIN 
OF THE WORLD 


li. (hiiitert ' has traced the coniiiion |iossessioii o\ I'r an area esteiiding 
IVoin (leiinany. Iliinngh the Tliraeo-l’livyeiaii area, to lli(‘ liido-lraiiiaiis of a 
imiiiber <>f ni\ 1 holoeieal eleiiieiits. whieh are [iresc ried lor us in eoiiijiles and 
eoiitaniinateci forms in the religious records of these |)eo|iles. The lirst ol 
these ideas is that of the ol igin ol' niaiikiiid and the world iroiii the saeriliee 
ol a primeval being, an idea suggested by the great jiotiaiey which ])riiniti\e 
leligious thought aseiibes to the bloody saeriliee.'- 'fins is ju'esii'se(l lor us in 
Ihelegeud of the saeiiliee ol I’linisa and of 'S'lnir. wliose original eliaraeter he 
stromdv defends against suggesiuiii of Christian inllniaiee : it is relleeted also 
111 tlamstraiige. Ihoiigli late, legend ol'Odiii who leeords how lor nine niglils 
he hung on a tree, w on tided I iv the spear, deiheat ed t o (tdiii. hiiiisetl to liiiiisell. 
'The action oi the god in pei'iiul t nig him seif to lie saerilieed is one ot Iree will, 
motued iiv the desiie to enale the woild and eslaiiiisli I lie race ol men. 
\'amii. he holds, is siieli a god : tin' dilliiaill passage ol tin ltig\eda. \. Id. t, 
lie explal ns as a l elei eliee 1 o a deiibei at e di ei sion he ^ a n la to sael lliee liiuiseit 
lor the sake ol manlimd ; it is as a sina ilieer oi liimsell t liat \ aiiia |ieriornis 
tlu‘ leal ol llliding till lildden -igni.' wlio is tile imdialor in the saeriliee 
betwi i 11 the olleli r and the gods, l.aiei we lllid in lian tin eonei plloll <ll 
some sill in the piiinitui being, in in \'ima. .mil. when I he human .saeriliee 
beeatne ant lipiati'd. tin erealoi as in the legend ol IMilJira slays a bull, nut a 
liuinan bt llig.'* 

The .second mold is the bdal that men aie sprung from a primeval 


III. \ < Iglli.ili ll.elil ■ell f( Miiin'in 111 . 

I truth" It' ft"). ')" tuiit it'- 

hiwtoi i'. .il lilt IimIihd I t.c 1. i It’I Iwliitii 

(•(llllli''t lltipt'l' S.sl\ HtcDl !r'*lli!\, \'llt'H 
fh< (If.il \\itli cNt iif.s DilD KMID n.( .. 
VNlil.tTlltU ()Ill\ flD t lie l)ll <|| \ til, it I llO'-f 
wiiti il(t .so UK i^Hioniiil ot an_s iiislois 
S!IM' llfill dI' Itllllll. llll'l illc wliolh 
UHM-rsi'tl ID till iitim'i|ii('s ol 
i viilf DCFS. Tin- \ a nous afcotinls ol Hit 
Itiisis ol Dll' lUiunil.'iii ^^ill arc :l11 
\ituitF(ll>> this iiai\( la< tv 111 cnlinsfti. 
'I'lu' Hotiu’iii i(»rilMJ\iTs\ IS ))(ciiliiirlN 
instrui'tivc !is lo tin* iiillit'ult\ ol 
sn-UTiiiy t'suits oT liistoiM Viiiiu , thus 
Ix'iit {lloutff tutd Miircuthrs 


llic t'iitaloyiH' ol' .Sitiips ilhiifl. 11.) us 
an iiiMTilioM (foiilrasl ’1'. \N. ,\lt*'ji. 
'll" H'UiiitK ('filnl"ilnf of .SAt/kv, I!i2l , 
Ihi/tifi. ID2I) Ncf also 1'. \. Wilu- 
nio\« il /.-Mocllt DiluJ II. Jhf ih<i\ mifl 
Jitiiii.i; 1'.- .Schuiirt/. '/.ur l.iilsliliitvi' 
tlrr Hills () 1 »]K), CautT, (.(iA. 11M7, 
(i[i. 2DI II. . Hcliu', (•(.A. IIIIH, PI'. 
111 !): .1. A. .scolt, Tilt I iiilif iij 
lltnut r 1 11 ) 21 ). 

' IUt uriv'hr 11 fltl.i/iiifl. pp. Ilia ff. 
hf)Uss(‘l. Hnii{if/ir(ihU‘mr li, (iiKiiiis, [i. 211. 

■" J{\ . ,‘>1. 11. All tiicln s icst on ^ aiufi, 

.N. 1 K \i\. 

‘ C i. pcrliiips tli( hull sucnlict'd )i\ tlicyofls 

III A\ . i.s. 4. 
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creature of bi-sexual character. This idea can be traced in Teutonic mythology 
in legends of Tuisto, Ymir, Tveggi, in the Doias of Phrygia, in Prajapati and 
Purusa ^ in India, and in Zrvaii in Iran, while the Yama legend shows the 
variant by which a twin sister is given to the primeval man, in order to explain 
the origitj of man, a conception found also in Iran in the legends of Yimak, 
Manu&ak. and MaSyanik. 

The third motif is tlic view that the first to die becomes, like Yama and 
Yima, the lord of the blessed dead, and, like Yama, the judge of the dead. 
Further, he may be regarded as the ancestor of men, and in virtue of his 
paternal power a great king when on earth, and one whence royal families are 
fain to claim descent, ideas found in the legends of Yima, Jammed, Yama, and 
tin* Teutonic Mannus. The first mortal is also deemed the first sacrificer, like 
Maiiu and Yaniu, from wliom as in the ease of Manus in Iran priests claim 
their origin. 

Guntcrl, while admitting the possibility of Asianic* origin for the myth of 
an androgynous jirimeval creator of mankind, does not claim that the motifs 
discussed arc Indo-Kuropcan, hut rather takes them as evidence of a long- 
continued contact l)ctwccn the special ])coples among whom they occur. A 
similar contact lie finds ^ suggested by the ])artial j)arallclisnis of Cjdin-VVodan 
with Variuia and Ahura Mazdah, llic root idea in all these cases being, in this 
view, that of a lord and creator of tlie world, a cosmic magician, one of whose 
asjiects is that of him who binds the sinner, whence the name Varuna from 
vc]\ bind, while Mitra. 'whose name lias a similar i’orcc,^ binds men together 
in bonds of soeial obligation. A eomiccting link between tlic Aryans and the 
Teutons may lie seen in the Tiiraciaii ilcity Darzalcs, whose name denotes 
iiiin as the binder, and wiio may be the source of the Egyptian Sarapis,** while 
the Thi'iieians and the Phrygians hail a goddess Hendis with similar functions. 
f5a\ itr again is merely a hypostasis of N arunu,''’ the aspect in 'which the world 
lord stretches aloft liis mighty hands, the beams ol' the sun, and his figure 
accords with tlie delineations id'a god with mighty hands uplifted which are 
found Ireely in tlie (German and Thraeo-lMirygiaii areas, wliile a renmaiil of tlie 
idea is to be seen in the epithet ' long-handed ' a]>j)iied to the Iranian demon 
Itusyasta. 

'J’he ingenuity of these suggestions deserves recognition, but it must be 
regarded as very duhious whether they really serve to establish the closer 
religious (’(umexions between certain of the lndo-Kuro})ean peojiles which are 
postulated. 'I’he ease of Savitr is clearly uneonvineing ; the jiarallel is too 
general to be ol' \alue : the idea of representing tiie sun as ol human form 
willi uphrtrd liaiids is one winch might (‘asily occur independently; there 
is nothing specially (hslmelive in the resemblance of Odin and Varuna as 
magicians, and tlic evidence for the origin of the world from a jirimitive 
saentu'c is too slight to enable us to feel any assunuiee of a eumnioii origin. 
It must be added that llie evideni-e for Yama as originally the jirimeval being 
from w hose saentiee the world sjirings is ineoneluslve, for the Uigvedie passage 
cited natui-ully di'iiotes a saentiee of Hrluisjiati. not of Yuma, and says no 
more than that Yama died. Tlie finding of Agm by Yama does not absolutely 


' KV. \. no. \'jru.i, a feminine jn'iiieiiili' 
liorn from 1‘urusa, ami lie from Ikt. So 
with Aditi and Daksa. t'f. al.so 
/icgier, Si'uv Ja/iWa xwi (11)111). j2i» fl. 
on Plato's SiimpuHtoii and J’iinprdokJi's. 

* 0/>. n'h, pp. IM) ff, 

* Oil. nt., pp. 147 f. For .\litra if. 


* ^\’t'ln^{.•u'h, .Vn/c Vrioniden zut SarupiS' 
Itchiiwn (IJilO), ]•. 7. 

(oinliTl, p. l(»l. The further cITort (p. 108) 
to iind a Swcilisli rock delineation ofttie 
parallel of \'aruna with Ins noose 
(l.> lent. Ji,e.) i$ as speculative as that 
in respect of Lhc Dioskouroi (]ip. 272 f.). 
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prove his divinity, and in any case has no neccssar}' connexion with his 
sacnhcing Innisclf. Moreover the contention timt the idea of the origin of tiic 
world in sacrifice must be old because it rests on the belief in the peculiar 
emcacy of iiuman saeriiice, and that form of sacrifice is essentially primiti\e, 
IS wholly speculative, and by no means probable. At least as good a ease 
be made out for the belief that the high value attached to the Itunian 
offering is a product ot religious development. This is so w'hcthcr we take 
the cause of human offerings to be the desire to propitiate a god who naturally 
menaces human life, such as a god of death, of war, or of the sea, or whether 
the sacriliee is one of a man to represent the god ; in the latter ease the 
offering ot u man is assoeiuled with anlhrojioniorpliie eoneeptions of deitv, 
and, while we need not believe tiuit aninial eoncejitioiis arc older, we <’ertainiy 
cannot tliink anthroponiorjihic the oldest.^ Substitution legends are aeti()- 
logiea! and mark u relined sjieeulation, not primitive ideas. 

Guntei’t ^ eontends tliat in tlie case of Yania a distinetion must be made 
between the ideas ot * dead*, ‘ human and ‘ immortul ’ ; 'i’ania \sas a god 
who }>ermilted iiiinsell to lie saeniieed. aiui tliereltn’c died, but he is not a man 
{nulnusa, mdnava). Thus tlie Atliarvaveda'* describes liiin as the first ()f 
niortals {vidrii/a) to die, but not as a man, while the l{ig\edu'‘ refers to Ids 
innate immortality {Yanidsifa jdtdni Hut despite Ids relation to 

\ ivasvunt it is inijiossible to den\ his mortality by tlu'se tlistinetions ;] what- 
c\ er Ids origin, to the \ edie poet he was tlie first of men to ilie. 

C. THK ARYAN (m’CEPTlON OF THE HEAVEN 

.1. HerteP elaims that in India and Iran alike we find tlie eoneeptiun of 
the liea\en as u great stone buihiing, filled with light, through whose doors, 
the sun and tlie stars, the light ol hea\a‘n slumps upon men. For tins \ iew is 
adduced t he releienee in t he Kigveda to llie palace of Vanina witli a I housaiid 
d(KH’s. which IS asserted to be none ut her than t lie hea\ ( n with its stars. For 
Iran there is the narralixe iii Neiididad ii. whieh has long jiassed as the 
Iranian \ eiMoii of 1 he ligi nd ol the tiood, but in wliic-li \se siiould rather see the 
account ol \amas icign in the golden age and of tlie way in winch he eon- 
N’eyed the lirst to die t lirougii tlie ojHiniig ol the heaven, i.i-. the sun. into f h(‘ 
heaven ol light. It is, iiowevtr, true tliat this original legend ot tlie iMagiaii 
laith lias been altcn-d in llie lorm in wliieli we liave it, since it could not, as it 
stootl, be made consistent with the /oroasLrian doet riiie of I lie late of t he dead. 
Tlie\’ ara mentioned in the N’endidad is to be compared with the Vedie N'aia,'* 
wliieli is none ot her than the elosid lirmament w inch tlie lord of the heav eii of 
light, Hriiaspati, or sometimes liidra, cleaves in order to set free the ruddy 
kme, i.c. the stars. Vet a further eonlirmatiou of the new interpretation of 
tile \ (‘iidulad is seen m an obsenrc' verse ol the Hjgveda.” which is made t(j 
yield the sense that Mann adorned w it h 1 lari us the dour of the lieav en of Indru. 
Hy yet another eonjeelme we aie to sie in Htgveda x. 1 F 2 (' Varna as the 

‘ li. {J}u'.Mnis('/ti‘in)f)fi'r tier (ii-rmiiiifii, .‘JHa II , Wissowa, 1*0 ] ft. ^ vpul- 

F<'i})/.iH, lIKMi) tliu.s t'X|ilanis Die sien uf evilg 

(»f (ierman hiuiiaa huenlucs. Ni< also ‘ ( f. Helm. Altiirnn. Jid. i. .Tl. 

K. Nciivs'crilJ, JJic Mftisthnidfifcr hit dtii * Op. cit., pp. J5MH I. 

(irti'chat und litnnrm : Iteid, .IHls. ii. ' win. 15. Hi. 

'A-i n. '■ I Mil. 

* Cf. Prviiss. (UuIjuuAnnwi. lOStT.; I'ni/ii, ’ On- Iliniincl.storc iiii I'nlti uud iw Jw.v/ci 
The Dinyt'd (.iud \ Kamel!, Ctdts iif llie (layij. 

(inrk Slatn, v. 1(17 ft. ; \\. Wl'Ijit, " C oiitrasl afiove, Chap, tl, 1. 

Archiv f. Jidi^wusu.iiiscmchajl, si\. *’ vm. C.’l. 1, 
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first hath found this way to the heaven for us, and this pastureland none can 
take from us ’) the sole allusion to a legend of the gradual failure of the 
earth to support the number of those alive and the departure of Yama with 
the superfluous population, involving the introduction of death into the world. 

It IS clearly impossible to accept this evidence as establishing the doctrine 
enunciated. That in one passage' Varupa’s palace with a thousand doors 
should be spoken of, is not the slightest proof that the Vedic Indian normally 
regarded the firmament as a building filled with light, whose doors were the 
sun and the stars, and the rendering of Rigveda viii. 68. 1, which ascribes to 
Manu the making of flames in the heaven of Indra, is clearly impossible ; ’ 
even on Hertel’s hypothesis, all that Manu could naturally be said to do would 
be to enter by a flaming door, not to create it, and in fact the term dhiyah 
here used refers clearly to devotion and not to flames. The version of Vala 
is wholly implausible, while the interpretation of the Vendidftd passage is 
accomplished merely by the process of inventing a meaning and explaining 
away everything which contradicts it by the theory of adaption to Zoroastrian 
ideas. Peculiarly gratuitous is the interpretation of Rigveda x. H. 2, which 
has not the slightest reference to an overburdened earth, but merely to the 
winning of an abode which knows no ending in the sky. The whole doctrine 
that Yama removed the surplus population to the heaven because the earth 
was overcrowded is un-Vedie, and even the epic * knows it not. For the Veda 
we have merely the actiological legends of the expansion of the earth from a 
small nucleus, often by the action of a cosmic boar,* and the wholly unconnected 
and late legend of the sinking of the earth in the ocean because the evil-minded 
Vi^vakarman, son of llhuvana, sought to bestow it upon the priest Ka^yapa, 
though no mortal had the right to do so.” 

There is, therefore, no ground to hold that the term apmanam svaryam 
in Rigveda, v. 50. 4, with the derivative v. 30. 8, refers to the firmament of 
stone which the Maruts cause to move. Quite different is vii. 80. 1, which 
ascribes to Varuna the motion of the lofty vault of heaven, that is the starry 
firmament, for that passage says nothing of the firmament as a building of 
stone. Wholly irrelevant also are passages in the Upanisads and later “ which 
treat of the sun as a stage on the way to the highest place ; this is not the view 
of the Rigveda ' which expressly prays that those who despise Vedie practices 
{apavrata) may be debarred from the sun itself, doubtless as the abode of the 
holy, not as the way to it; Hertel himself recognizes that in ix. 113. S the 
pious man desires to win immortality in the place where is the closure of the 
sky, i. c. the sun. When in the Ujiani.sads “ the moon appears as the door of 
the world of heaven, nothing whatever is said to suggest that this refers to an 
opening through which the waters of heaven are poured forth ; clearly the 
reference is to the old idea that the souls of the dead go to the moon to dwell 
there, ns the text in question expressly lays down. When the Aitareya 
Brahmann ' says that the rain springs from the moon and enters back into it, 
it says nothing of water from the heaven. Varuna’s connexion with rain is 
sufficiently natural without deriving it from the fact that the firmament is his 

‘ vii. 88. 3. Cf. Sraoia’s palace in Yasna, the expansion of the earth {prOiivl, the 

Ivii. 21. broad), see PU. .\x. 14. 5 ; T8. ii.1.2. 3. 

* UV. x.tt8.11, cited as parallet, deals with * AB. viii. 21 ; iii. 7. 1.14 IT. 

the souls of the dead us stars, not as ” BAU. v. 10. 1 ; CU .viii, 0. 2 ; .Mupd, i. 

making holes in the sky ; ef. AV. xviii. 2. 3. &e. 

2. 47. ' v. 42. II. 

• MBh. iii. 142. 35 tf.; xii. 255. 15 IT. ‘ KV. t. 2. 

‘ MS.i. 0. 3 i KS. viii, 2 i TB. i. 1.3. 5-7 i ’ viii. 28. 

(B. xiv. 1. 2.11. For other legends of 
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pa^, and that the ocean of the heaven is connected with the Are of heaven. 
Still less plausible is the treatment of Brhaspati as merely lord of the fire- 
h^ven, who, therefore, can send down rain, or the assertion that the ruddy 
kine which he sets free are the stars who send rain, and that this conception of 
them is only explicable on the theory that they are doors to the fiery heaven. 

Final arguments for the view of Hertel are based on a new interpretation 
of the TiStrj^a legend ^ as revealing the production of rain through the over¬ 
flowing of the celestial ocean VourukaSa through the stars as the openings in 
the firmament, and on the view that the divine doors invoked in the Apr! 
hymns are really the sun, moon, and stars ; it is sulficicnt to note liis admission 
that this view was already unknown to the author of Rigveda x. 70. 5, and 
to add that this ignorance was fully justified by the incredible nature of the 
theory.* 

D. THE DRINK OF IMMORTALITY 

G. Dumezil in his he Festin (FImmoTtaliti^ seeks to establish, despite the 
silence of the Veda, the exi.stcncc of an Indo-European inj'th of the winning of 
the drink of immortality. From the ejiic legend of the churning of the ocean 
he derives a mytli w'hich tells how, in fear of death, the gods took eounsel as to 
procuring a drink to preserve them from it. Vi.snu advises them to ehnni the 
ocean for it, and, after coming to terms with the demons, and obtaining tlie 
assent of the god of the ocean, they aeeomj^lish their end, producing the 
Amrta, and other good things, including Laksmi; a jjoison engendered in 
the churning is drunk by fiva, whose neck thus becomes blue. The Asiiras, 
however, steal the Amrta, and demand Laksmi; Visnu-Narfiyana, in female 
guise, accompanied by Nara, in similar costume, goes to them, and wins them 
over to gi\’e him the Amrta, which then he bears back to the gods. They pro¬ 
ceed to drink the nectar; the demon, Rahu, found among them is decapitated 
by Visnu, and the fall of his body produces much commotion of the earth. 
A fight follows, in wliieh the Asuras, defeated by the gods, are banished to the 
earth and the waters, and tlie gods remain in definitive possession of the 
drink.* 

Dumezil seeks to show * that on principle the silence of the Vedic texts 
is not fatal to tlie early character of the legend, considering that these texts 
show no disinterested narratives of legends, and that the ji!iilo.so])hieal thought 
of the Vedic age w'as not concerned with this sjieeial theme. Similarly, he 
insists that the AN’esta rcjiresents most imperfectly the true Iranian nature 
beliefs. The arguments a priori have weight, but it seems impossible to accept 
his reconstructed primitive legend • as established by the legends he recounts, 
including the Scandina\'ian legend of the beer of the A.ses, the Greek legends of 
the w'ar of the gods and the giants and of Prometlu.'us and the Pithos of Im¬ 
mortality, the Latin tale of Anna Perenna or its Christian version as Anna 
Petronilla, a Celtic Grail legend and the Slav legend of Mikliailo Potyk and 
Maria, the white swan. Here and there in these tales common ideas can be 
seen, often doubtless much transformed, but there is far too little evidence 


‘ Yait.viii. Contrast Moulton, A’aWy Zoro- 
astrianism, pp. 22 IT., 43(1 f. 

* Hertel rejects the view of GnuiKinuiiii and 
Oldenlierg {ProUSoimna, pp. 28, n. 1, 
104 f.) tlmt the Aprl hymn in ix. is a 
mere imitatioD of thow; for Agni in the 
other books, holding that it is due to 
the fire nature of Soinu, shown by its 


cITcct on man and its identification with 
the moon. But the older theory is 
clearly the more plausible. 

* AnnaUn du Mwte Uuinut, xxxiv (Paris, 

1024). 

* MBh. i. 1005 fl. 

* pp. viii fl. 

* pp. 24 ff. 
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to enable us to claim Indo-European antiquity for the complex myth which 
Dumezil evolves from the scanty evidence. The conclusion to be drawn is 
rather against than for the epic as a source of early myths ; in truth what is in 
origin mythical is there often so transformed by imagination as to be barely 
recognizable, and a good deal more can be said for Hertel’s contention that 
the Brahmapas present a much superior field for the discovery, in thin dis¬ 
guises, of true nature myths. 

Dumezil further ^ deduces as the basis of the legends the existence of 
an Indo-Europcun festival in the spring, at which was drunk in communion 
the sacred drink, originally u kind of beer derived from barley, which was 
replaced by wine in Greece, and by Soma among the Indo-lranians. With 
this drink the lndo-P2uropeans associated the idea of life without end, and the 
success of tlie gods over the demons their rivals ; but in the rites of which w'e 
have historical information many other elements of vegetation ritual have 
intruded themselves. He negatives - the idea that the mead was primitively 
tlie ambrosia ; nothing in the legends recalls either the s))ecial characteristics 
nor the mode of preparation of the hydromel. If in Greece the ideas of 
a/il-iiiotrid and fUOr wt't'e confused, it was because both lost their precise sense, 
and similarly in India the dislinction between Amrta and Madhu was 
obliterated by reason of the attraction of the idea of Sorna. A trace of the old 
prc-einiiience of beer is to be seen in a legend of the (,'atapatha Brahmaiia,® 
wljcre the barley is deelari'd to have alone remained faithful to the gods in 
their demon contests, while tlie episode iii the e])ie of the poison which arose in 
the churning of the ocean is lield to lie u distant echo of the process of fermen¬ 
tation of tile lieer which is ajit to go too far. as in llic narrative of the Kalevala.'* 
In tliesc details again it is clearly impossible to hnd any cogent proof of the 
existence of an Indo-European rite. 

(ieldner lias suggested 1 hat references to the legend of the churning of the 
ocean are to be found in tlie Uig\ eda. Tims in v. g. he inter]irets the aiiirtam 
viprkrdi, which the Ihirohita tiirows on the lire, as denoting the ghee which 
separates itself out. as did the Amrta at the elmrning of tlie oeoan. Again 
in 1 . 1(W lie holds that the jKK't is dealing, not with the sun-horse, Init witli tlic 
coming into lieing of fhe ‘ I rross', wlu-tlier fi’oni the sun (\erse -) or, along 
witli the Soma, from the ocean {asi sauit’iin sdiiiaiid vijirkidfi). The whole 
stress of the argument rests uii the aitilieia! sense asenbeil to r/yire in both 
passages, and it is (juite unjiossilde to accept (ieldiier's suggestion, which is 
not re|Hated iiy Dumezil. 

Another and very dil’ferent view of Amrta is put forward bv .Slater'^ 
as part of the (juile iiiijilauMble liypotiiesis of the predoininanee in India of 
a l)ra\ idian ei\ ilizal ion liased on reaction to Egyptian iiillueiice. He suggests 
that Amrta was either Egyptian bi-er or the fernunted juice of the date 
jialni, fialniyra, or coconut palm, the great int(»\ieatiiig beverage of India, the 
art ol making toddy of this kind lia\ mg readied India from Mesopotamia, the 
home of tlie date palm cultivation. It is sullieieiit to oi)ser\e that the maker 
of the eon|eelure ajipears to lie ignorant of the patent fact tliat Amrta in tlie 
Rigveda denotes beyond tioiiiit (lie Soma drink, and tlu'rc is no eoneeiNable 
po.ssibdity of reeorieilmg tlie deseription of the Soma plant as contained in 
Vedie reieri'iiees and the ilate jiidni, 

‘ pji. ya.-* fl. ’■ FcNfgra.sts n)i Jioth, p. lOg. but cf. Der Uni- 

* pj). yTii ri. 1. yiia. 

* ill. (J, 1. H. !>, ‘ Thi- Drin'idifiu Elcvicul w Indian Culture, 

* XX ; Dumezil. jip.f. ]>}». 7Stl. .See below, Appendix C. 
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The Indo-European Fire CvU 

E. THE INDO-EUROPEAN FIRE CULT 

That fire should be regarded in its own right as a divine power, worthy of 
worship, appears so natural that it is only reasonable to recognize such 
worship as Indo-European. The sanctity of Agni in the Uigveda is, of course, 
especially tliat of the fire regarded as the recipient of saeritiec and the bearer 
of oblations, but it seems wholly unjustifmblc to suggest * that his sanctity 
arose from his nature as the saeriiieial lire; rather he was tiic recipient of 
offerings as .sacred in his own right. 

In Greece, in addition to Hephnistos, Hestia must, it seems, be accorded 
an origin as lire, es])ecially the lire on the liearth. not tlie hearth with its lire 
as Farnell * suggests. He bases this view on the identity of the words for 
hearth and for tlie goddess, but there seems no reason whatever for accepting 
this suggestion, whicli derives Hestia from rv/.v. dwell, wlien it is at least as 
natural to assume that the name of the lire on the hearth nsus used to denote 
the hearth, and connexion with vus or possil)ly some otlier rwt witli the 
signification of shining or burning is easy.® Moreo\er the earliest literary 
references point singularly clearly to a eoneept.i<ni like that of Agni; llie 
Homeric Hymns ^ tell of Hestia as the goddess who liaunts the liouse of 
A])oIlo in IVtlio and from wlu)se locks sweet ungiients trickle down, and of her 
sitting in the middle of the house, taking the fat of saerifiee. Eurij>ides 
definitely calls her the lady of lire and associates lier willi Hephaistos. At 
Delphi we lind lier associated with the deathh-ss lire in the Amphietyonie outli. 
Moreover tlie maintenance of a sacred lire in the rrytarieion at Athens, 
and the fact that it was regarded as in a sense tlie source of the Ionic colonics, 
because they earned thence the sacred lire, sliow clearly enough that the 
csNcnlial element m the idea is the lire, not the hearth. Nor is there any 
evidence for the suggestion ® that the hearth in Mediterranean lands was liuilt 
of sacred stones or that its sanctity is a reilex of the pillar cult of pre-llellenie 
times. The jiarallclisin of tlie expressions ‘Hephaistos is laughing’ and 
‘ Hestia is laugliing used of the crackling of tiie lire, .suggests essential 
identity of botli deities with lire. 

The rules in India which urge the householder to maintain a sacred lire, 
a duty especially incumbent on the king, is paralleled by the Greek evidence 
as to the hies of the Prytaneia and the Homan cult of Vesta, which bears 
adequate e\ idence olTndejX'iideneeto render derivation IVomtireeeeunnat iiral. 
The fire of the Sabha clearly apjiroaehes the coneejition of these jiublie fires 
in Greece and Home. For the jiraetiee in Grirei' and Itome various explana¬ 
tions liave been offered. That of Frazer ’ stresses the iinjxirtanee of preserving 
one lire at least in a village which would never he extinguished, while Farnell “ 
eonlends that tiie rite was religious in origin, ilepending on the belief that the 
lire on the hearth was the external thing m which the soul of tlie chief resided, 
so that the whole tribe had an interest in keeping it u{); when kingship passed 
away the idea was transferred to the lire of the state in the Frytaneion, with 
wliieh the fortune of tlie state might be field to be inextricably eorinceted. It 
may be granted that the purpose of muiniaming tlie lire was religious from the 
start, but the motive had, it seems probable, nothing to do with any idea of 
the comiexioii of the chiers soul with the lire; rather the lire as a most 

« CuUn oj lilt Gretk StaUa, v. :138. ^ Phaelh. frug. 7H1, I. 55. 

* Ibid., 050. * Kurnell, ibid., 000. 

* Urugmann, (iricch. (iramm.*, p. 52; ’ .fl\ xiv. 107 S. 

Orlich, KZ. xli. 280 f. ' Ibid., 050 f. 

* xxiv. uad x.MX. 

20 [a. 0 . 8 . 32 ] 
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Appendix E 

important * and ever valuable deity was to be preserved alight if possible by 
every saerificer, an idea which naturally enouph with civic organization 
result* in the iires of the Prytancia and the cult of Vests at Rome. 

The nature of such deities as Hestia and Vesta is often misunderstood by 
students of Greek and Roman religion, who arc accustomed to reckon 
personality in terms of clear anthropomorphism, and who fail to appreciate 
that the concejition of lire as living and active is in essence a [)crson8l con* 
ception. This error, fostered by the fact that what we know of old Roman 
religion is only on its formal side, has led to the view ‘ that early Roman 
religion could iiot be nature worshij) of the type usually attributed to Indo* 
Europeans. The conclusion obviously rests on the wholly erroneous view that 
Indo-European worshij) was that of personifications of nature forces ; it was 
the worship of’ nature as animate, and what is animate is not impersonal. 
The theory that Roman or any other religion developed from the indeter¬ 
minate conception of an impersonal force ascribes to early man the power of 
irammg a complex concc})ti()n which is wholly implausible. It is absurd to 
sij})posc that the daily reverence paid in the household to the flume of Vesta 
into which a morsel of salted cake was thrown was not paid to a personal deity, 
although she was not represented by an image. The reason for this paucity 
of representation in Home as in Greece was precisely the same as in Greece ; 
the living flame is the jiresent deity, and to a people to whom this was u living 
belief the idea of making an image W(nild ha\ e appeared idle. The formalism 
of the Indigitamenta is the result of jiriestly ingenuity,*^ not jirimitive belief, 
and all our knowledge of Homan religion is obscured by the lateness of our 
records and the effect of (ireek ideas. It is eharaeteristie of the tendency to 
treat Roman religion as more abstract tlian it really was that efforts are made 
to explain away the facts recorded of the connexion of the wolf and the wood¬ 
pecker with Mars us rejirc'senting a late development, and to deny the 
paternity of .lujiiter^ and the maternity of Earth, and to make even sun 
worship u borrowing.^ 


F, CREMATION AND BURIAL 


The vi(“W that eremation was a distinetix ely Indo-European form of dis¬ 
posal of tile dead cannot be sujiported by any evidence of value. There is 
abundant proof that burial is at least as uneient a method, and, indeed, it is 
|)ossil)le t() hold ttiat it was Indo-European, while burning was introduced 
after that period among tlie different peoples cither independently or by 
borrowing. The Vedie evidence, as has been shown, jiroves that burial was 
early ; lierodotos ^useribes the usage to the Persians, while the Magoi, possibly 
by religious eonserx atism, preserx ed the method of exjiosure ; burial he also 


’ Leurned IlnilinmnK, viilugc la-udiiten, and 
KNutnyiis are eiuiineruted us culled 
upcni so to net. and the ritual still rarely 
survives; Hillchrundt, I'rd. Mytii., 
pp. .U f. 

■' \\\ H. Ilalhday, Human HcUiUun. pp. 80 ft. 

' This IS reeogniml by liuiiiduy, o/i. cii., 
pp. J14(T. 

* Warde Fowler {Uoinau Idtm oj Deity, 
pp. «U) ft.) exalts .lupiter into a jiriini- 
live inonotheistie deity, u result of bis 
treutinent id the rt'ligioti u.h ubstraet. 
(Frierson's theory {TranK. Third Jnt. 
Cong, Hist. lifl. ii. 44 f.) of an early 
Indian inonothcisin developed from 


Indo-Iranian sun worship is incapable 
of serious <leinunstrutioi]. 

I'uniont {Tinolupic solaire, pp. S ff.) has 
indueeil Fcmler (pp. 5(1 f.) to believe 
sun worship an invention of astrono- 
iiicrs, and to dislielieve the evidence of 
^'ar^o, L.L. v. OH. 74, and the existence 
of Sol Indtge.s. The efTurt of L. Multeii 
(Arch, .lahrb. xxvii (1012), 282 ff.) to 
prove ilephaiRtus byeiun, not Greek, is 
eU'uriy unconvincing. 

* i. 140. ('{.(.'.Ck'mcu.Dfr grierhischen und 
laleinwrhfn Sachricfdnt uber die per* 
smcht lieligiou, p[). 201 ff. 
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assigns to the Iranian Scythians.^ In the case of Greece tlic existence of a 
pre-Hellenic {>opulation which practised burial renders the evidence * specially 
obscure, but it is important that in the earliest Athenian ecmctcrics in the 
‘ dipylon ’ jfraves of tne geometric period of art crenmtion is very rave. The 
evidence from Italy shows burials preceding cremations in the oldest 
cemeteries, and cNcn if the people of the terrcniare, perhaps in part the 
ancestors of the Latins, were addicted to burning.^ it is impossible to assume 
that burial was in Italy derived from the non-lndo-Europcan population. 
The laws of the Ten Tables^ forbade the burial or burning of a dead man 
within the city, and there is a remarkable provision in an old law of the regal 
period which provides for the saving of the embryo in the ease of the burial 
of a pregnant woman.^ That burial was tlie more ancient custom is suggested 
strongly by the fact that conservative families like t!ie C’ornclii persisted in 
burying tlieir dead until tiu* time of the Dictator SuUa, whose cremation was 
dictated hv political reasons. Ar('huc{)l(tgieal e\ idenee in the lands held by 
the Slavs, Teutons, and C'elts estaldishes the priority of burial, and it is not 
plausible to suppose that the appearance of liurning tliere meant the adv(iit of 
a new race. C remation is recorded for tlie C'elts by Caesar ^ and the llallstatt 
cemetery ; for tlie Teutons liy Tacitus,and later e\'idenec establishes it for 
the Slavs and Litliuanuins. All tlie c\ idenee, therefore, is compatible witli the 
view that Imrning was a rile intnKineed. eom|)arati\'ely late in some eases, in 
the separate life of the Jndo-Kuropean jieoples. 

It is, howe\er, extremely liillieult to arrive at any theory establishing the 
iieriod when or the pla<-e whence the new jiraetiee eanu' to he disseminated. 
The theory of Uidgeway ^ which makes tlie Celts jirotagonists in tlie matter is 
most imjilausihle in the form in which he lias staled it, and there is no <'oti- 
elusive reason to assunu' that the use must ha\e l)een started liy one only ol 
the Indo-Kuropean jieojiles. Wluther the motive of hurning was due t<i a 
change in tlie aspect in which men regarded the dead, or arose from practical 
eoiisKh'rations, such as tluise afheting tlie adMinee of a people who could not 
eontmue to bury their dead and to elierish tI h im in tiieir ancestral homes, t here 
is no special reason to suppose that only one liulo-Kuroj)eun ju-ople invented 
it. The Cirecks inxading Hellas, and tlie Indians invading India, may liaN’c 
been nio\cd by similar ni(di\es independently, or again in <»ne ease one, in 
another yet a different, moti\i‘ may ha\e been operati\e, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to seek any theory wliieh will explain all eases. Borrowing from any non* 
Indo-Kuropean source is iiiiplaiisibh'. in the absence of any clear evidence of 
the pres alenec of the nte among jieojiles liy whom the Indo-Kuropcaiis eouhl 
have )>een inllueneed. 


' iv.71. 

' See e.g. Z4-lietniaier. I^cKhniicrhn nniini> 
utiil Leichriibrnlutturifi lui ulteu Hrllns. 
I'lie lake dwelters of l )uro|K- lirst liurird, 
tlieii tturne<! Itieir dead, and it has lieeii 
siig^'ested tliut (‘remalioii is u spet'die 
nsjif^e of l>roa<i-heiide(J jieojili s ((. All. i. 
7:j). 

* P«*t. Stone an<l IJrome .ipen in Itahf, 
]). it7(l : von Duhn, limklilirk nuf <li< 
(iraberjom-butis (IleidelUTg, ]J)1 1), 
). 18; M<iue»tov, Introduction a 

'hUitoire. romainc (Pans, 11K17), p. 11)7 ; 
ef. Peake, The Ilronze .ipc and tfir Cettii 
World, pp. 122, i;n. li;:{: ( All. i. 74, 
108,110, «here they are taken ns Alpiae 

20* 


in I'liee : Indo Kunipean, CAII. li. .'jOH. 

' \. 1. ( (.\,Hf.: ('icei’o./.eg. II. 22 : PhliN, 
.V. II. Ml. 187. 

Dtp. w. H. 2 (HriniH. Foidex lunx Itnmani*, 
p IS). Similar iiikI ructions are given 
III India hclore creinution; liaiidlmyanii 
i'llrmciilia Sutra, ii. 1.7; \'atkh&iiahu 
(irliMi Sfitra, vii. 4. 

* \i. M»: PoniiKHiius Mela, iii. 10. Cf. 

.Miii'Mairt, ('cllic and Helipiou. 

pp. 2M.’> ff.; CAII. 11 . r>02 ff. 

’ derm. 27. 

" Farh/ .dpe of Grrecc, i. chap. vii. I'eake 
(The lironzr Apr and the Ccltir World, 
pp. 101 IT.) (liH-H not adopt thiKtheorv, 
Cf. CAB. ii. 47.*l ff. 
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The motives which may have influenced burning are many, apart from 
the necessities or convenience of invaders. The removal of a dangerous 
object is obviously one possibility; the view that it was intended to facilitate 
the celestial existence of the soul by ridding it of the encumbrance of the body 
has been strongly supported,* but, as we have seen, is not borne out by any 
Vedic evidence. Paton • adopts the suggestion of E. Meyer ’ that cremation 
existed in Indo-European times alongside with burial, but that it was performed 
originally only in the case of heroes, chiefs or kings, who were believed to 
partake of the divine nature and, therefore, were returned by fire to the 
celestial regions. In support of this is adduced the fact that in Egypt ‘ the 
ideas of the future of the king gradually became applied to the ordinary 
people, as did cremation in Greece. But the evidence for this distinction 
18 inadequate; in India there is nothing of the kind, the fact that children 
under two years of age were not cremated, adduced by Paton, is irrelevant, 
for ascetics shared the same fate, and there is no trace of the caste differen¬ 
tiation in this regard which would be necessary on the theory of a distinction 
based on an aristocratic practice. It is not the ease that the distinction can 
be seen in Homer,* and the evidence of Caesar and Tacitus regarding the 
Cells and the Teutons says nothing of a distinction between the treatment of 
the peat and the mere clansmen. 

Definite proof of the Indo-European character of burial of the dead would 
be afforded if it were possible to accept as proved Peake’s * identification 
of them with the Kurgan people of the steppes east of the Dnieper, who 
certainly buried their dead in a contracted position, the skeletons found being 
thickly covered with red oclire, a custom which is attested as early as Aurig- 
nacian times. The evidence, as has been mentioned, for this theory is 


> Cf. Sophus Mflller» Nord. AUertums^ 
kunoe, i. 908 ff.; Scheftelowitz, Archiv 
f. Heligiongwwenscbaft, xix. 219 f., who 
connects it with the belief in a star 
destiny for the soul. His argument that, 
if the use is opotropacic, the burning 
of utensib, &v., is meaningless, is 
clearly mistaken. A banned soul 
might return for his own, and his con- 
nexlon with them bos rendered their 
retention unwise. 

* Spiritism, p. 129. 

* (iesch. dea AH.* ii. 771. 

* Sec e.g, J. H. Breasted, Development of 

lielQion and Thought in Ancient Egjfpt, 
pp. 108, 250; Cambridge Ancient flis’ 
tory, i. 850 f. 

* Cf. Lang, Homer and his Age, p. 00 ; 

Keith, JHAS. 1912, p. 478, n. The 
ethnic question discussed by me there 
•till remains unsolved. Leaf (f/omer and 
History, p. 87) adopts the impossible 
view that the Greek mainland was 
occupied by neolithic peoples speaking 
a Greek dialect of which Arcadian may 
be a descendant, who were first 
dominated over by Minoan and next by 
Hellenic Achaeans; Teake {The Bronze 
Age and the CelHe World, chap, ix) 
makes the mainland population of 
cMtem Alpine, the Cretan of Mediter* 
mnoan (pp, 28 ff.) stock, while the 
Minoan overlords are ' Proipecton \ of 


a blend of Mediterranean and eastern 
Alpine stocks, who may be of Sumerian 
origin and akin to the Etruscans. The 
Achaeans are a small body of intrusive 
Nordics, while no place is left for an 
earlier (A'cek • speaking population. 
Evans again (JH.S. xxxii. 281 ff.), by 
insisting on the continuity of Minoan 
and Mycenaean culture, brings down 
any real influence of the Hellenic influx 
to the period of dipyloii culture, which 
is clearly too late, and has provoked 
the c(|uully impossible suggestion (T. 
W. Allen, JHS. xxxiii. 115) that the 
Minoans must have l>ceii Achaeans. It 
is much more probable that early 
Greeks took a suMtantial port in de> 
veloping Mycenaean civilization under 
Minoan influence, and that the epic 
reflects this Greek civilization, not 
memories of the Minoan epic. 
against G. Murray's traditionalist 
theory of the Iliad, J. T. Sheppard's 
able analysis, The Pattern of the Iliad 
(1022); Bury, CAH. ii. 502 ff. 

The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 
pp. 67 ff.; cf. Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks, pp. 142 ff.; Roetovtzeff, Journal 
des Savants, 1020, pp. 00, 109 ff. 

Cf. the blood'offerin^ for the dead, to 
itrengthen their life: Paton, 
pp. 72 f., 140 f. 
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inadequate to establish it, but it may be noted that the Vedic Indians appear 
to have agreed with these people in their tendency to simplicity and economy 
in regard to the offering deposited with the dead, for the Vedic offerings are, 
as we have seen, strictly limited in quantity and quality, l^e contracted 
position of the dead may have been induced by the desire to reproduce the 
character of a foetus, awaiting new birth in the world to come, ano the idea of 
rebirth as an embryo is conspicuous in the Vedic Dlk^ft ceremonial. The 
barrow may be compared with the Vedic memorial mound.* It might further 
be conjectured that the use of burning was influenced by the practice of the 
neighbouring peoples of Tripolyc culture • who regularly, if not invariably 
burned their dead. But we have no real means of arriving at any valid con¬ 
clusion. 

G. THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

The desire to prove that Dravidian or pre-Dravidian peoples affected 
deeply Vedic thought and life is natural, and is supported by the generally 
accepted view that the population of India is predominantly Dravidian or at 
least of non-Indo-European origin. It is true, however, that in the absence 
of any real certainty of the physical characteristics of the Indo-Europeans this 
belief cannot be made the subject of strict proof. Assuming, however, the 
validity of the doctrine, there remains the question whether the invaders were 
essentially resixmsiblc for the Vedic religion and philosophy, imjiosing a 
superior culture on inferior races, or whether the process as regards culture was 
reversed ; instances of analogical cases can be easily adduced.* Here again, 
however, we must remember that we have no satisfactory evidence of the 
relative numbers of the invaders and the earlier settlers ; we are left in this 
matter wholly to conjecture. 

The best ease that can be made out for the Indo-European character of 
Vedic religion or philosophy depends on comparison with the achievements 
of other Indo-European peoples, and, of course, in this case we are met with the 
problem to what extent these religions and philosophies were Indo-European 
m character, or on the contrary represent elements borrowed by the invaders 
from the countries they occupied. Thus, for instance, we have Sir A. Evans’ 
suggestion * that the Homeric epic embodies largely traditions of the pre- 
Hellenic Minoans, though the language is Indo-European, and, even it we 
dismiss the suggestion as not very plausible, we arc not in a jKisition to disprove 
it definitely by the evidence available. More important is the close similarity 
of many Indian and Iranian ideas, as developed by .lulius von Negelcin in his 
Weltanschauung (ks indogermanischen Asiens, but it may be noted even here 
that, as that work shows, many of the important ideas of Aryan belief can be 
paralleled among other races. 

On the other hand, we must admit that when we come to definite attempts 
to prove Dravidian influence on Vedic religion or philosophy we are in the 
region of conjecture. The absence of any really early Dravidian evidence as to 

1 This is not to be high nor too large, * Minns, op. cit., pp. 138 IT.; Peake, op. eU., 
according to the ritual U^xts (cf, pp. 04 f.; CAH. i. 80 ff. 

Mesasthenea in Strabo, xv. 54), nega- * Sec, e.g.. Leaf, Ilonur and History, pp. 
tivingany ideaofagreat chaniber(cf. 44ff.,faUowlngKMeyer,Gese*.<fcs.4l/.* 
Bloch and Hillebrandt's view of RV. ii. 52. 

X. 18.18); see Caland, Persl. en Afeded. ‘ JH.S. xxxii. 281 ff„ 208; on Minoan 
tkr kon, Akad. v, Wet, te Amsttrdam, , religion, in correction of Evans’ views, 

4* R., dl. xi. 878 R.; Archie f, Reli- see R, Dussaud, Les civilisations pri- 

gionsanssenschafl, xviii. 482, helUniyued (Paris, 1014), pp, 827-418. 
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cuhiire deprives us of any assured knowledge of pre-Indo-European conditions 
such as would enable us effectively to gauge Dravidian influences in Vedic 
religion or philosophy. This leads to the necessity of relying on conjectures, 
of which many may be easily shown to have no sound foundation, or at most 
to be mere possibilities. We may, of course, accept such possibilities if we like, 
but in doing so we cease to be judicial and arrive merely at subjective judge¬ 
ments which have no lasting value. 

It must be noted that the Dravidians arc not allowed the credit of origina¬ 
lity by such writers as Elliot Smith,^ and Flcure, who insist instead on oversea 
and overland influences from Mesopotamia and Egypt as settling the course of 
Dravidian culture, though the evidence for this influence in the third millen¬ 
nium 11. c. and much later is entirely speculative, depending on the existence of 
megaliths alleged to be connected with metallic deposits, and on the certainly 
unproved theory of the dissemination of this mode of building by a particular 
race, moved by peculiar religious views, who sought life-giving substances. 
The structures raised on this basis by Elliot Smith and Perry seems to me 
entirely unfounded and in every respect implausible, nor is there much 
probability of their receiving general endorsement by competent critics. It 
IS, however, needless here to discuss their views, and Slater,* quite justly, lays 
more stress than his authorities on the indcj)cn(lcut power of the Dravidians 
to develop their culture. Moreover he rejects,* very plausibly, the doctrine 
that the Dravidians rcj)rcscnt the admixture of Mediterranean bearers of 
lieliolithic culture with pre-Dravidians to form the Dravidian race, and his 
position treats the Dravidians as immigrants from the north-west who passed 
through Ilabylonia before the Sumerians were practising agriculture there. 

Slater* contends that there is evidence to pro\e the superiority of the 
Dravidians in culture, ascribing to them the possession of eastles, cities, wealth, 
luxury, the use of magic, superior architectural skill, and ability to restore the 
dead to life. He liolds that they possessed a j)ricst'magieian clan or caste 
such us (lid not exist among the Aryans. Unfortunately he adduces no 
evidence for these assertions beyond the unsciiiitiflc opinions of Mr. C. F. 
Oldham.® and a couple of even less plausil)lc conjectures, and it is suflicient to 
observe that there is nothing whatever to induce us to believe in the superiority 
of the culture of the Dravidians or the Mun(ju-sj)caking tribes, and that on the 
contrary the evidence points rather in the opposite direction. 

It is further held “ that caste is Dravidian, the Drahmans being the 
]>r()duct of the mingling of the bringers of the lieliolithic culture from Egypt 
with the Dravidians. They acliievcd domination over the Dravidians, and, 
when the Aryans entered India, showing su{)erior jirowess. as users of horses, 
the Hrahmans saw the wisdom of adopting tlic allegedly easier language 
which the masters spoke, and became the guardians and exponents of the 
^'cdas, until finally they suiTccded in imjiosing themselves as leaders of the 
Aryans who wore Dravidizod in culture. It is important to note that on this 
theory the itigveda is left to the Aryans during the period when they were 
in the full flush of their conquests. It is dillieuU to reconcile this with the 
assertion that Visnu is certainly not an Aryan god, since he most unmistakably 

» Migrations of Early CuUurf ; cf. Ponry, IHQ. i. 17(i ft. 

Vkildren of thr Sun •, Fleurc in Slater, * Op. cit., pp. 8, 22 ff. 

The Drmridinn Element in Indiun * Op. cit., p. 158. 

Culturt, pp. 85 IT.; Peake, 7’Ar lirome * 0;>. rff.,chap.ii. 

^4^ onJ lAe Celtic H’OT/d.cImp. iv. But * The Sun and the Serpent. 

•eeCAH.i.94ff. On alleged Dravidian ' Slater, pp. 48 ff., 157 ff. ButseeMacdoncU 
reniaina(Mohen-Jo-Dart>, Haruppu), see and Keith, Vedic Index, it. 247 ff. 
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exisU in the Rigveda, which also knows Rudra, who is in part the prototype 
of fiva, also asserted to be not Aryan. 

The doctrine of the Egypto-Dravidian oririn of caste is supported by the 
following arguments. (1) It is admitted that the Brahmans of the south claim 
Aryan descent and that they arc differentiated from the bulk of the Dravidian 
population in facial appearance, complexion, and intellectual habit: but the 
justice of the claim to Aryan connexion is discounted on the score that it may 
be explained on the Egj’ptian hypothesis. This contention proves nothing, 
and leaves the traditional view unaffected. (2) It is alleged that the bearers 
of the heliolithic culture claimed divinity and established in Indonesia and 
elsewhere ruling classes claiming divine descent, while the traditional Brahman 
theory is that every Brahman is a god. The alleged facts are wholly |)roblema- 
tical; the divinity of rulers when it exists can he traced to various ethnic 
causes, and the claims of the Brahmans are easily explicahle without going 
beyond the Aryans.* (8) The carriers of the heliolithic culture are asserted 
to have been worshippers of the sun and the serpent; the Nambudiris, who 
are specially conservative, worship the cobras in Nayar households, and 
Brahman was a solar deity. The Brahmans of the Uigveda, however, do 
not worship cobras, and do not know a go<l Brahman. (4) The sacred cord 
of the Brahman is of cotton * which indicates an original association of the 
caste with cotton spinning, which certainly was no art of the Vcdic Aryans. 
This, it is held, is a < lear indication of the descent of Brahmans from foreigners 
who earned the gratitude and homage of the jicople of India by teaching them 
to spin and weave. The argument is clearly without value, and Slater himself 
admits that India itself was the home of the art of spinning and weaving 
cotton—i)rimarily tree cotton, so that it is wholly needless to look to Egyp¬ 
tians of problematic reality. Moreover, it will be seen that the account of the 
origin of caste accepted by Slater is in effect merely a transfer to an Egyptian 
element of the tendency to stress racial distinctions, which together with 
dceujiation he belies cs to explain caste. A iinal eomjdieation introduced by 
Slater is his view that when they achieved supremacy the Brahmans became 
largely Aryanized in bkK)d, because they aimed at seeming the fairest wives. 

Finally may be noted the argument which ascribes sjjceial potency in 
magic to the Drax idians, including the power of raising the dead, on the 
strength of ' the Vedas No such .statement, of course, has any Vedic 
authority.* 

Nothing more substantial is adduced by Mr. G. W. Brown in his examina¬ 
tion of the sources of Indian philosophy.‘ He claims that animism is Dravi¬ 
dian, and that in it Jainism and Buddhism show closer adherence to Dravidian 
ideas, rejecting the new Aryan gods. The Aryans must have learned in India 
to xvorshi]) new trees like the ])ce])al and banyan, the peafowl, the serpent, the 
monkey, various species of grass, and sacred [rlaecs innumerable, from their 
predecessors, to whom also is due the doctrine of transmigration with its 
corollary of release. But here again we have nothing of substantial importance; 
we have no right to hold that animistic or animatistic ideas were un-Aryan ; 
Roman religion for instance is permeated by them, and Greek has relics of 

‘ Cf. Fraicr, The Magic Art and the Evolu- i. 30 ; VlhS. xii. 14 j ApUS. ii. 4. 22 | 
HonofKingf, Wardc Fowler, Koman Miinu, >i.44. 

ideas chap, iv ; von Negelcin, ' Slater, p, 117, 

Weltamchauung da indogermanuehen * A passage like TS. li. 1. 1.3 neither refers 
Aiiene, pp. 127 If. to revival as real nor to Uravidians. 

• Cotton is unknown from early texts [ cf. • Studies in honor of Bloomfield, pp, 7S ff. 
on the thread, BUS. 1. 5. S; GUS. 
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them.‘ Transmigration again is recorded as a Druid belief,‘ and was adopted 
in Greece, apparently from Thrace, and independently of India. The more 
concrete suggestion that the terms Samkhya and Yoga, and even Upanisad are 
really derived from Dravidian names is clearly illegitimate in the absence 
of any dilliculty of explaining satisfactorily the terms as Aryan contributions. 
For asceticism and caste as Dravidian no proof is even attempted.’ 

An effort to render jirobablc pre-Dravidian influence on Vedic civilization 
and religion has recently been made by Professor S. Levi,* who revives the 
hint of ilarth ‘ that the Atharvan Idbuva may really be derived from the 
talx)o of the Australians and Polynesians, and refers also to Mr. J. Horncll’s 
conclusions,* from the facts regarding Indian boats, of Polynesian influence, 
and even of a Polynesian invasion, the latter in Dravidian times, which 
introduced tlie coco-nut ])alm into India. Leri's evidence is based on the 
existence of pairs—or triads—of ethnic names, applied to neighbouring 

f copies, which are ditferentiated by an initial ])rcformant, a usage neither 
ndo-Europcan nor Di'nvidian. Thus the Athar\avc(la Parit;i,rta knows of 
Tosala as well as Kosala, a union I'ound later in the Puranas and textbooks 
of rhetoric, while Ai^okn records Tosali, the name of which Levi would even 
identify with Dhauli. Anga is found in the -Athan aveda, while with A'anga 
it appears from the epic onwards, usually in close association with Kalinga. 
For the latter again we have a iiarallcl in the quite late ’ name of the Tclcgu 
country Tilihga, Trilihga, Tailifiga. &c., whose antiquity, however, may 
be supjiorted by Trilingoii or Triglypton in Ptolemy's geography." Levi 
compares also the lihnlihgas, known to Pliny and Ptoleiiiy and the Ganapritha, 
who appear to have been a part of the Sfih as,” though the epic ignores them. 
Doth ('[lies. howeviT, Iium' the eoinbination I'tkala with Mekala (with the 
variant Melaka). tVe have also fdradeva, Oiissa, wliieh goes back to an 
Uda to be recognized in Mann,'" for which I'nda is a variant; comparable 
are the Pundras, and even the Mundas. The Pulindas ai'e known from the 
Aitnrcya HnHimana onwards; the Hrhatkathaelokasaiiigraha“ represents 
them in terms which suggest that they were small and lilaek, like the pre- 
Dravidians,” and jiraetised totemism. The e|)ie mentions with them the 
Kulindas who may more jiixiperly have been Kalindas, as the name, Kfdindi, 
of the Yamuna suggests, and another \-ariunt is Kunindas.*’ The Munda 
languages permit the use of consonants as |)relixes and the inlixation of 
a nasal in certain eases between the prefix and the root, facts which would 
explain these variants, and which suggest that in the ultimate issue Utkala 
is Udra, differentiated by the inlixation of a and Mekala Munda. There 

' .Sec, r.g., Furacll, «/t/ic OrirA-ing. Nunc nf tlic iiislunccs alluded to 
111. X ft. : iv. aax r. ; \, am rr, l,y Parncll, up. cit. v. s, is clearly or 

^ * Sccalsotliclcricli.tt/uacrKri/c.pp.Jia.aG ; prutialilv Indo-lsaropean. 

von Ncgciciii. up. rit., pp. 5-1 f. * .TA. ccin. l-.'iO. 

* On .Sanskrit and Ilravidian cf. J. Illoch, " Q^wres, ii. X54. 

Hull. Sur. l.iiif. x.w. 1 rr. ; ,1. I'rzy- ‘ Mniioh) of Ihi- Asiatic k'aciclu of Ueneat. 

luski (ihitl. pp. aaf.; xxiv. llfi f.. 255 f.) VII. hi (IPXO). 

finds Auslrn..\siutie words borrowed ’ .Xlarkiindeyii rurana, Iviii. 28, &c. 

(ineluding tlie term karpAsa. cotton), " vii, 2. 28. 

nnd Btrengtliens the argmiient for ' Kfifika Vrtti, iv. 1. 173. 

borrowing of tlie plmllie cult by the x. 44. 

Aryans from the alKirigiiies liy the fact “ viii. 31 fT.; of. for colour, Natynefistrn 
that this wxirship is ]iromincnt in xxi. 80, * 

Indo-dhiaa. It niay be noted that here “ Thurston, Tlit Madras Praijency, 0.124; 
the paucity of phallic worship in the above, p. 11. 

case of other Indo-Huropean peoples “ Vurahamihiru, Brhatsaihhita. iv. 24 ; 
strengthens tlie argument for borrow. xiv. 80,33. 
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may be noted also the parallelism of Takkola as a place-name and the plant- 
name Kakkola, and of k^nid {k^auma) and f/m4 {aumina, umya) as the name 
of linen. The clement 4ihga in some of these names suggests comparison 
with LahkA os denoting ‘ island \ applied in l)oth the Mahanadi and Godavari 
repons,* though P. Schmidt * has suggested for Kalihga comparison with the 
Nicobar word kalan^ soa-caglc, whicli would suggest that the ethnic names' 
were of totemie origin. In the Indian arehipelago names such as Knrinarafi^a, 
KAmarafiga, Tamralifiga, suggest that in Kaniarupa and Tamralipti in its 
varied forms we have variants of a pre-Dravidian word. Kam again reappears 
probably in Kamlwja, which is in its turn equated witli Kapi^a, l)oth imperfect 
representations of an old form. Without a prelix we has'c Hhoja, the aspirate 
of w'hich is due to contamination witli the root hhuj of Sanskrit. The pairs 
of names suggest certain conclusions as to the social and political importance 
of a people wlio must have created j)olitical unities of eonsidcrablo extent, 
so firmly comieetcd witli the real life of the country that they have persisted 
through tlauisands of years to the ])resent day. 

This evidence, unfortunately, hardly carries us any lartlier towards 
ascertaining the amount of pre-Dra\'idiaii iiilluenee on \ edic ei\'iU/.ation, 
and it must be added that much of it seems of very dubious value. The 
evidence that Tilinga was an early form is negligible ; Ptolemy lias already 
Trilifiga before liini and he localizes llio place in Arakan. I tkala may be 
Udra, but obviously, if we can ojierate witli such names, we can estulilisb 
anything we like; Miiiilarly with Kamarfipa and Tamralipti. Tlie attempt 
to dedu(T from Vuska ^ that lie classed the IJhojas, oi wliom the Kambojas 
were a branch, as different from the Aryas ajipears hardly justifiable, hhoja 
in the j>assage cited having probably tiu' siaise ‘ enjoying , and not an 
ethnic signilieanee, and the one tiling certain aliout tlmt jK'ojile is that tliey 
were reckoned l)^■ Yaska as using a language closely akin Ui that of the Aryas. 
Clearly a very necessary proof of the thesis is still lacking, plausiliic 
etymologies from Austrie languages, and these are clearly by no means 
easy to tind, for Levi rejects the one suggested, priina Jarir with plausibility, 
for Kalinga. If it were true that tdhuia was tahoo, it would seem natural 
to expect tliut even the modern languages which are our ehiel means ol 
investigating Austrie language eoustruetion should show in otlier words 
similar conservatism of form, itut in point ol form nothing very satisfactory 
can be made out of the comparisons already, very ingeniously, made by 
Przyluski.^ The conditions under wliieli the investigation has to be eondueled 
perhaps fatallv preclude the adduction of really eon\ ineing cases, at any rate 
wliere Vedie words are eoneerned. We may readily helieve in jire-Dravidiun 
language and religion or even political organization as affecting the same 
phenomena among tJie Vedie peoples, but we still lack strict prool. 

An effort tfi determine tlie eharaeteristies of the jirC'Druvidians has been 
mode by Professor Giuffrida lluggeri,^ who holds tliat India was successively 


* Tibetan film: I’liny, A’.//, vi. IK, Ims 
Modogjilin^’ii in ttic (iangCK. Cf. the 
I^nktt of tin* Uamayaim, whicli is not 
C>vlon (Jawibi, pp. UO fl.). 

> BEKKO. vii.201. 

» Nirukta, ii. 2. Cf. K. Kuhn, Avesta, 
Paltlavi, and Aucient Peman Studies 
(1904), pp. 21Bfr. ; Nuriman, .JHAS. 
1912, pp. 255 fT.; L. Sarup (tn., p. 22, 
n. 5) niisundcrstunds lloth's view on 
this point . Yftska himself uses fu as 
•go’ (iii.l8; iv. 13), which contradicts 


Ills assertion lliut tlic Katiiliojus usrd 
f/iwdi, tlie Aryans fawM only. Uotli 
dors not, deny the Aryan use of fmwM, 
which Vaskti doubtless connected (as 
bulaf wjtli fiiiiikarrmn. V&sku is either 
inconsistent or there is an old inter* 
polation (known to Putuhjuli, MultA* 
hhftHya, i. 1. 1). 

♦ MSL. xxii. 20ri ff. ; B.SL. xxiv. IIB fl. 

‘ Outlines of n Systematic AnthTopaUigtf of 
Asia (1921), pp. 43 ff. 
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occupied by Negritos apparently platyrrhine; pre-Dravidians (Australo* 
Vedclaic): Dravidians (akin to Homo Indo-Africanus Aethiopicus); tall 
dolichocephalic (Mesopotaniaic ?) elements seen in the Todas; dolicho¬ 
cephalic Ar>*ans; and brachyccphalic Leukoderms—presumably of the 
Alpine tyi)e. The prc-Dravidians, on his view, were numerically preponder¬ 
ant, as held hy Chanda, Imt the Dravidians imposed their language on large 
Ijodies of them, though the Mupda languages persisted. The Dravidians 
were mcsorrhinc as oi)]X)sed to the pre-Dravidian nlatyrrhines, the Nisadas 
of \ edic texts, the ‘ noseless ’ enemies of the Rigveda. Similarly he assumes 
that the ))r(*-Dravidians imposed their language on the Negritos, thus 
accounting for the fact that the speeches kindred to the Munda are spt^en by 
tribes of Negrito as well as of pre-Dravidian t3^pe.* It must be admitted, 
however, that desj)ite tin* ingenuity of this reconstruction evidence for it 
of any decisive character is wholly lacking, as it is based on recent anthropo- 
metrical data, w’hcnce conjectures are made for events of some four thousand 
years ago.'*^ 


H.~PYTHAG()RAS AND PARMENIDES 

U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff ® holds that in the doctrine of Philolaos 
the live bodies in the splmira are the four elements, which compose it, with 
as bfth u Tus rrc^ai/xi? !>\Ktk in the sense of that whieli gives the sphaira its 
form, the nature of that sonietliing being only vaguely felt; in the Timaios 
Plato rnukc.s the world-soul ])eiibrui an analogous function. lie insists^ 
that it is to Aristotle w'e must look fur the conception of the ether as a fifth 
clenieiit. for he evidently deliberately claims this as his own invention. The 
assertion of Xenokrates-^ which aserihes the doetiine to Plato lie explains cither 
as referring to a casual adoption of the idea by Plato, which he did not carry 
further, or to liis aee(‘pting an innovation of Aristotle’s. Doubtless a.seription 
to Plato or Aristotle of the jireeise i'orni of the doctrine is legitimate, but 
then* is force in the vi(‘w of Ilostagni that alre uly in the early Pythagorean 
view, if we accept tlie traditional accounts, th(‘ basis of the doctrine existed. 
The fifth element is the 7r<e'<\oi' which is described also as the other as well 
as the iliiftptiv rvfrp'i, while on the ininuiterial side we hHV(‘ the world spirit 
as the ])ower which binds together tiie mass. In any event there is no close 


' \V. Schtiiidt, Dir Mfni-Khwrr-l'<ilker 
(llKHl); I>i( (ilirilfruii^tirr aHstr<ilii,(hni 
Spruchrn ( 11 ) 11 )). 

* Cf. th<’ WivcTgcnf vi<‘ws of Myros, ('AH. 
i. cliap. i : lliutdon, Tiir liacrs of Man 
(new I II., U)'J4). It is natiinil to rcgiird 
the Dniviiiians jjs iilf iiimtcly not 
essentially dilTerent from tlie jire- 
Draviilian.s or even the Negritos, hut 
all these views rest on in-Hulhcicnt 
pMunds. (iiiilTriila-Huggt'ri adopts the 
ideji of tin- Aryan ‘Midland’ as 
excluding tiu' Ihinjah and Hnjpntana 
with the Vnitcd Provinces, Imt this 
view is not in hurmonv with iinv 
nncieiit authority on the Midhiiul. 
Cliundu {Thf Ituh-Armn lioren, i. 7-4ff.) 
regards the men of the .Alpine race us 
TochariuiiK, a brunch of the Indo- 
Eumpcan.s of ceutwn siieech, ami 
uscrilx’s to their inihienec the difference 
between ‘ Outer' and ‘ Inner ’ lan¬ 


guages. Hut we have no prwf of the 
«'arl\ existcTiee of these Toehurians in 
Hast 'I'lirkestan, and the * Outer ’ 
languages show no rf’idKW features. 
Ills view of A'adus, Tiirvavas, A-c., as 
iiuniigrants— partially .Scniitized— 

from .Mesopotamia, is quite implauslhle, 
as is liis denial of tlie almrigifial ehar- 
aeter of the ^'Cidras ; though that ela.ss 
may. of eourse, have included Aryan 
sluves.thi.sisiiiqilausihle on the evidence 
(.Macilonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 
ii. HHUfl.). Cf. JUAS. 1017, pp. 107®. 
® Platim*, ii. 01 f. 

♦ Ibid.i.llH. For Plato's claim, see Frank, 

Plato utid dir sogenanntm Pythagoreer 
(I02!I). pp. 233. aiOf. 

* .SimplIkioH, Phys. 1105: Kva Sachs, Die 

JUnJ nlatonischen KOrjteTf pp. 0 fl., 
41 ff. 

• 111’erbo di Pitagora (1924), pp. 30 ff. 
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similarity between the Greek and the Indian eonceptioii of ether, whether 
as regards the final doctrine as seen in Aristotle or the material whence it 
was develo}>ed. 

Frank,^ as against Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, insists that in the fragment 
of Philolaos there is a reference to the twofold dwtrine of the live regular 
bodies and their correspondenee with the five elements, but he holds that this 
is merely one of many proofs that the ascrijition of the fragment to Philolaos 
is a mere error. He jxjints out * that the natural deduction to be made from 
Plato’s writings is that Iwth the doetrine of the irrational and the discovery 
of the live figures were irnented shortly l)eforc the time when he accepted 
them, apparently by Theaitetos. He d(?nies to the real Pythagoras the 
mathematical achievements claimed for him. but ignored by Xeno))hanes, 
Heraklcitos, Empedoklcs, and Ilerodotos,^ placing them in the Platonic age. 
while he traces the mathematical philosophy of the Pythagoreans to an effort 
to reconcile the doctrines of Anaxagoras and Demokntos. pointing out that 
their views arc inconceivable before .\nnxagoras (e. tOO-WKt n. c'.} had 
clearly distinguished the ideas of (piality and (piantity, and first Protagoras 
and then Deinokritos (f. 480 n.e.) had established the doetrine of the sub* 
jectivity of sense (jualities. The Pythagorean view was thus one of points as 
monads, relate(l to the dynamie conception of matter in Anaxagoras and the 
materialistic atomism of Dernokritos as was the Monadologia physiea of 
Kant's youth to the dynamic conec])tion of matter in la-ibnit/. and the 
atomism of Iluyghens and Newton. Without necessarily accepting the whole 
of Frank's contentions, and in particular the view that Speusippos is the real 
author of tlic Philolaos fragnu'uts. it is clear that we cannot safely accord 
to Pythagoras himself credit for hfs mathematical discoveries, and thus one 
imj)()rtant ground for the alleged di'rivation of his views from India disappears. 

Frank, who candidly recognizes * the influence of Fgy|fi on tin* beginnings 
of Greek mathematics and derives^ thence the (ireek knowledge of the 
})lanets--which, of course, were eiTtainly not borrowed from India insists ® 
that the essential turning })oint in Greek thought came with tlie Persian war, 
after which Greece broke free from connexion with the general oriental 
tendei'cy of thought, and Anaxagoras formulated the fundamental principle 
of the distinction between onr siihjeetive world and reality, as it ap[)ears to 
an ideal sjieetator, in his doetnne of optics. In tfu* Chandogya Gpanisad ^ 
we find the assertion that all things can be resolved into one or other of three 
elements, but no jiroof is attem])ted. and the difference is indicative of the 
distance which separates Greek and Indian trends of thought. Others again 
tend to argue that Iranian ideas, jiartly themselves of Habylonian origin, 
were influential ^ on early (ireek thought as well as later,* but, wdiatever the 
value of these views, they do not sujiport any direct, nor juobably any indirect, 
influence of India on (ireecc. 

The probability of parallelism as regards the development of the doctrine 

' Of), cit.. p[). aiHff. oriental ideas l)y Norden, Crhurl de.s 

' Ibid., pp. iiJT ff. Cf. Vot't, Jtibl. Math. Kviden p[). 211 ff. Cf. Kerensi, 

X. U7 ff. ; Heath, Greek Math. i. 157. Arrhiv, \Mi. 250 ; Jiigrr, Annt(>leivH, 

* Ibid., pp. 21U-22. p. Ihlt. 

* ifriJ., p. 7U ; Heath, i. 121, * The effort to find the innuenre of the 

* Ibid., pp. 197, 201 f. Cf. K. Ker^nvi, Hrfthrnana roneeption of Prujaimti uh 

Archiv f. IMifiionawuacmcbaft, xxii. the year on tlie Aion doctrine made hy 

245-50. HcItzcnBtcin, Dtu iraniachf EriOmutfin* 

‘ Ibid.,v\>. 143 ff. » Vi. 2 IT. myiHerium (cf. L. Trojc, Arehiv, xxn. 

' Thus Kiidoxos is credited with being the 87 ff.) and others is not ut all coa- 

intcmiciliary for tlie introduction of vincing. 
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of tranimimtion is shown by the tact that Plato in the Laws ‘ treats the idea 
as pre-Pythagorean and illustrates one motive creating it in the view that the 
murderer of a father or mother must be reborn to endure in his own person 
the punishment of a similar fate. It is no more surprising that such an idea 
should be found independently in two countries than that the Jaiminlya 
Br&hmana * should record as a symptom of divinely induced madness the 
action of a priest in cutting off the heads of his father’s cattle, even as Aias 
shows his dementia by his onslaught on his kine. The tale of Aias was known 
to the Little Iliad,* and was probably current by 700 n. c., far too early to 
permit of borrowing. For Greece Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘ finds the cause 
of the doctrine in the succession of generations, the grandson bearing the 
grandfather’s name and reproducing him, while Rostagni ‘ insists on the fact 
that the early mind, when it reflects, is unable to conceive of anything 
utterly perishing or coming into being from nothing, and thus is induced 
to accept transmigration. It is surprising that Gomperz,* who recognizes 
this fact, should insist on deriving the Greek view from India. His view is 
evidently based in part on inaccurate information, as in the case of his 
contention that ‘ the formulae which summarize the whole of the “ circle 
and wheel ” of birth are likewise the same in both ’ Pythagorean and Indian 
belief. Similarly he finds ’ a curious parallel between the appearance of 
the doctrine of transmigration shortly before the belief of Parmenides in 
the one reality, as compared with the first records of transmigration in India 
as occurring not long before the doctrine of the eternal one ; this suggestion 
of Oldcnberg • is not supported by the facts, which suggest that the order in 
time of the doctrines was rather the reverse. Gomperz admits, however, 
the radical difference between the Greek outlook as scientific as well as 
religious, and the Indian as mainly religious. A most striking illustration of 
the divergence is furnished by the doctrine of the Pythagoreans recorded by 
Aristotle* explaining how souls were always available to enter new bodies 
when these came into being. They found the explanation in the existence of 
particles of dust in the sunlight, which they conceived to be living souls, 
not immaterial but formed of fine matter, a conception which maintained 
itself as late as the Nco-Platonists in one aspect of the doctrine of wvtvfia. 

The parallel drawn by Garbe between the doctrine of the Upanisads and 
that of Parmenides is, of course, largely discounted, if we accept the view 
that Parmenides was essentially not the father of idealism but of materialism, 
as claimed by Burnet," who with Zeller " denies to Parmenides the assertion 
of the identity of thought and being which is attributed to him by Garbe. 
Burnet ** also further differentiates Parmenides from the doctrine of the 
Upani 5 ads by denying that the second part of his poem is intended as an 
exposition of appearances as opposed to reality in the sense that Parmenides 
admitted in some degree that appearances existed. On his view, as on that 
of Diels, this part of the poem merely deals with opinions of others, which 
arc necessarily false, those others being, as he thinks, Pythagoreans, not, as 
in Diels’s view, followers of Herakleitos. But this latter view is opposed 

‘ 870 B. • Gmk Tkinken, 1. IM. 

• il. aeO-TS (YavskrTi story). ' Op. eU. i. SSt. • BuddJut', p. 44. 

' Jebb, Ajax, pp. xvi [. ' de An. i. 2. The doctrine may be from 

* Platon,' i. MI. Cf. Tylor, Fn'mgttie Cuf- Uemokritos (cf. Frank, pp. 101 #.). 

tun, ii. 14, For the Orphic belief, see ■* Inge, Ptotinm, 1. SIO (. 

Rohde, Piucke, 11*. 109, 121, and for " EarlyGnekPhilotophy,pp.l9S,n.l,20S. 

the dose rmtions of Pythagorean and ■* Pn~Soeralie Phil. I. 484, n. 1 {Pkil. d. 

Orphic views, Frank, op. eil., pp.S4«f. GnecA. i*. 488, n. 1). 

' Op, at., p. 140. *■ Op. eil., pp. 210 It. 
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both by Gompen ^ and Wilamowitz»* and it must be regarded as far from 
satisfactorily made out,* while the treatment by Plato of Parmenides is 
inconsistent with the view that he was really a mere materialist. The 
analogy of Spinoza cited by Gomperz is perhaps the most enlightening^; the 
one is material but also it is spiritual; * It is universal matter and universal 
spirit at once, but the matter is sterile because capable of no expansion and 
tne spirit powerless because capable of no action.' Gomi>erz, however, is. 
clearly erroneous in comparing the Yed&nta philosophy, which in no form 
develops this precise doctrine. 

K. Reinhardt,* again, insists that Parmenides admits no distinction 
between thinking and being,* but in his doctrine of opinion he aims, not at 
describing any merely apparent reality, but at the world as it necessarily 
presents itseli to man, a world in which being and not^being stand side by 
side commingled, although he has no means of explaining their union, whence 
arises this empirical universe, save by hinting yap KaTiBtvro ^ 1*0 yt'oj/uic 

ovofuxi^tLv) that it is conventional as opposed to the one reality. Parmenides, on 
this view, in lieu of being essentially a materialist, was rather a logician, who, 
however, had not reached the stage when thought could be held to bo other than 
reality. Like Frank, Reinhardt • rejects the idea of any connexion between 
Parmenides and the Pythagoreans; nor indeed is there any real ground for 
this suggestion, least of all for the conception of Ilurnct that l*arnicnides 
was a Pythagorean who was renouncing the false doctrines of his youth. 

The views of Parmenides, therefore, must be deemed a parallel of interest 
to Indian thought, but not derived from India. In this regard interest also 
attaches to his treatment of the ideas of being, not-bcing, and being and 
not-being, which is reiterated in Gorgias,’ and presents a certain similarity, 
but also in its dialectic an instructive contrast, to the treatment of the issue 
in the Chandogya Upanisad.® 


* Op. cit. i. 179. Cf. Diels, Parrmnidcs, 

pp. 03, 100. 

* PtotoM*, i. 75 f., 502 f. ; JJerfnes, xxxiv. 

203 ff. Cf. Kcinhardt, Parmenides 
(1916), pp. 5 ff.; Arnim, Kuliur der 
Ge^euwart, I. v. 100. 

* Despite Itostagni, op. cit., pp. 22 ff.; 

A. Covetti, Ann. deWe Unit. Toscane, 
xxiii. 40 ff. 

* Parmenides, pp. 80 ft., 00 ff. HU view 

that Hcrakleitos is later tlmn Par¬ 
menides (pp. 04, 155 ff.) is plausible, 
but not certain ; cf. Hosti^ii, Jl I'erba 
di Pitagora, pp. 12 ff. 'Diat frag. 0 
and 8 of I’armenides refer to Hera- 
kicitos is equally dubious. 

* In the famous passage to yip atiru yotiy 

tortv r( Kol ifyai Bumet insists {^Greek 
Phiioaophy, 1. 67, n. 1) that the InRni- 
tives cannot be regarded os subjects, 
and that the meanuig must be tliat it 
Is the same thing that can be thought 
and that can te. He leaves unex- 

E lained what Parmenides conceived to 
e the relation between being and 
thought, and his dictum is not valid, 
l^t the inAnitive was not oridnally 
a subject is no proof that it coiud not 
become one, i.e. be felt as one. Cf. 
Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, 


i. 182 ; Goodwin, Greek Moods and 
Tenses, p. 800 ; Hcrakleitos, frag. 112 
rdtppoytiy iptrif ^nyiarr), ical ai»f>ia d^ijSia 

Af 7 «r ; Iliad, 1. 274; x. 174; Stahl, 
Syntax d.griech. Verbums, p,). 601 ff. 

• Op. cit., pp. 231 ff. 

' Itcinhardt, pp. 30 f. ; Gorgius, frag. 3. 
If Itcinhardt is right m the effort 
(pp. 80 ff.) to place Xcnoplianes’s 
tlieistic interpretation of the unity of 
tlie universe after Parmenides's philo¬ 
sophical discoveries, the parallel (p. 158, 
n. 1) with the development in India to 
the ^vetAfvatara Upuni^nd's theism is 
noteworthy. But the view is uncertain. 

• vi. 2. 1, 2 ; contra, v. 19. 1 ; TU. ii. 7; 

the ubs^dutc includes both being and 
not-bcing in the Mupdaka (il. 2.1) and 
Pracna (Ti, 5). The fourfold treatment 
of being, not-l>eing, being and not- 
being, neither being nor not-being Is 
Arst developed in Buddhist texts. For 
dialectic cumi)amblc in quality with 
that of Gorgias we must wait until sucii 
texts as the Mfto^Qkya KtrikA (e. g. 
iv. 8 f., 88) or NAg&rJuna (Keith, 
Buddhist Phtlosophy, pp. 237 fl.). Cf. 
for Gorgias, Hdnnarot, pp. 87 ff.; 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i 482 ff.; 
Plato's ^phist. 
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Altammon, Ne<)•Platoni^t, «12. 

AMiilftlttpant, a spirit, 214. 

AIkkIck <jf the 4OJ1-10. 

A))()ri('iii(‘t>, iiifluciuT of, 18, 24, 31, 54, IM, 
U2, 100, n. 5, 130, 140, 200, 238, 4J5. 470, 
n. 1, 020-34; rclHtioii of, witli N'cdic 
Aryans, 0. Set aim Dmvnlians. 

Absolutf, 503, 504 ; Hruiuuan. 

Al>s(>lut(' nhulistn, (Ictenniiiisin of, 500 ; 
similarity to doctrine of tlic rpaiusads, 
000 . 

Abstinence fnaii intercejurse after death, 
420. 

Abstract deities, 05, 00, 20,V10, 301, 300, 
4(K>. 

.Mnise, srr Uibaldry. 

Acuryaof faiml>, 374, 375. 

Achaeans, in (jrei'ce, 10, 52, 53, 028, n. 5. 

AcliaiiiK-nidai, 015. 

Achuvaka, priest, 201, 208, 200, 328, 320, 
335. 

.A<*tions, 554, 550, 557 ; see also hnrttian. 

.'\clivit\ {j>ravrlti), 483. 

.\dlivaryu, priesl. 10, 17, 150, 252, 253, 251. 
204, 205, 208, 311,315, 310, 320, 325, 328, 
330, 340, 353, 430. 

•Xiliti, ^aalilchs fl'iHTmcssliehkeit, v. N<f;e- 
lein, Wrllaiisihauunfi, p. 103), 02, 70, 81, 
82, 88,00. 10.>, 125,101,101,200, 215-17, 
2 41,218.341,312, 300, 411, 418. 020. n. 1. 

Adityas, 33. 34, 02. 82. 80 , 05, 113, 122, 131. 
1,53, 170, 200, 215, 210, 222, 223, 220. 2 U, 
248,200,270. 270, 331, 330, n. 4, 3 43, 300, 
no, 4.57. 4.58, 404 382, 577. 

.Alimas, 187. 

,Adalter\, of wih- assumed in Varanapra- 
j^husas, 321, 475; rejrard<<l as sinful, 58.5. 

Aepean religion (<-f. ('.AH. ii. 012 ft), 10, 37, 
30, 58, 74, n. 5. 020. 

A« tio|(*j;ical myths, 125, a. 7, 128, n. 1, 132, 
133. 

.Alfeetion, str Desin-. 

AKUstsa, and the .Murats, 151. 

.Age of the Avesfa, 014' 10. 

.\ge of the Uigx’eilu, 3-8, 010- 10. 

Aghamarsaiia, a sage, .523, n. I. 

Aglinya, sun or j«)Ie star, 202. 


Aghora, deity. 213. 

AgnfiyI, wife of Agni, 218. 

Agm. god, 2, 30, 50, 02, 00. 07.00. 70. 81,82, 
83, 84, 80. 87, 88, 80. 03. 05, IMI, 103, 105, 
1<M>, 112, 114, 115. 120, 122, 124 15^5, 120, 
127, 130, 131, 134 135. 130, 137. 138, 140, 
141. 142, 1 41.144 147.140, 150,151.154- 
02. 103 0. 107. 100. 174. 170. 177, 170, 
183, 188, 102, 100, 100. 2(K), 205, 200, 220, 
221.222, 223, 233, 24 4 240, 217. 248. 255, 
201.208, 272, 273, 270, 280, 280, 202, 308, 
310, 317, 310, 320, 321,327, 331, 334,3.53, 
355, 350, 370. 402, 407, 110, 428. 435. 45.5. 
458, 404 405, 400, 480, 527. 570, 581, 020, 
025. 

Agni, Vaiyvfinara, 48 4 
Agnalh. priest, 2.52, 20 4 200. 

Agnhllira, piiest, 20-4 208. 320. 325, 327. 
.Agninandha, [iricst. 252. 

.\giils<unfi, dua! dcM\. 221. 

.Agnhyii. liast ol llic Ulilais, 177, 178. 
.Agricultural oflcring^', 57, 250. 300. 
.Agri<*ultiii<-. spirits <>4 180 , 187, 300. 
Alialya, w ih' of (•autaam. stduccd i»y Indru, 

132. 24 4 471. 

Aiii, serpent demon, 103. 

Ala Hiidhnva. licit\. 02. 112. 103, 204, 302. 
Aharu .Ma/.dah, 33, 00, 12H, 13i, 231, 247, 
448, Mil, 010, 020. 

.Alas, ladian paialld to madness of, 030, 
.Alla, < pithet ot I’liifjiavas. 2(KI. 

.Aion, alleged Indian oi igm oi iloeti me of the, 
035, n.O. 

All, as dement, 013, and jver Elements, nml 

j'thfH. 

.Aisakrta, (,’it ibi'ihu's Soma stolen by Indra. 

133. 

Aisdi\Ios. (ireek tragedian, 002. 

Ailaiesa Aranvaka. 301, 400, 408, 400, 512, 
510, .523. 571, .573. 

.Aitareva Hrahmanu. 17. lit, 20, 20, 80, 110, 
115. 125. 130, 1 45, 1 18, 1.50, 170 103, 208, 
210. 270. 271,333, 3 13, 301, 305. 417, 518, 
5K(>. 032. 

Aitureya rpmasad, 10. 408, 400, .502, .51(t, 
.520, .521, .524 52.5, .531, 557, .508, .573. 
.\ita<;ayanii Ajaiie\as, priests, 220. 
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Aja Ekapid, deity, 62,80,186,187,166,175, 
192, 862. 

AjuH, tribe, 160. 

King, 21. 22, 408, 517. 

Ajfttiuiuttu, patron of the Buddha, 22. 

Ajigurtu, father of 

Ajitu KcMukumbulin, teacher, 550. 

Ajya ^uHtra, 815, 320. 

Aklicnutcn (Ikhnuton), religious reformer 
(CAH. ii. 100 ff.), views on sun (for a 
different opinion sec Sethe eited in JUAS> 
1021, p.;J25), 518. 

Akhyilnu.s, :ut. 

Aknii, demon, 233, 402. 

Akfip&ru Kjn'yupu, cosmic tortoise, 81, n. 3, 
82, II. 0, 242. 

Alexander, invasion of India, 30. 

Alfr, Norse parallel of elf, 38. 

Alikhaiit, demon, 2t0. 

Alkaios, jirayer to Dioskouroi, 117. 

Alkman, alleged reference to Soma in, 
171, n. 3. 

Allegorical myth.s, 00. 

Allegories, 400. 

AIl-g<His, Vivve l)(‘vas, 2, 80, 03, 136, 213, 
214, 221, 265, 270, 300, 301,323. 327, 320, 
343, 350, 427. 

All'soul, see ulntnn. 

Alpine Imiehyeephalics, lndo*Kurop(‘ans a.s, 
12, 627, n. 3, 634, it. 2 ; op(M>.sedto Indo* 
Europeans, 634. 

Altars, UK symbols of Soma guardians, 68. 

Amavfisyu, new moon night, offering.s to, 

201 . 

Amb&la, place of alxKle of Uigvedic Indians, 
3. 

Amhikii, sister or mother of Uudra, 114,140, 
242. 

Ambrosia (omr/a), 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 
623, 624. 

Ame^i S|H'nla, Iranian deities, 33, 34, 217. 

.\mmii, Uravidiaii goddess, 100, n. 0, 200. 

Ammmnus .Mareelliiins, cited, 615. 

Amphidroiniu, 307, n. 6. 

Amulets, 388. 

Anagha, goddess, 186. 

An&hita. Iranian deity, 173, n. 4,61 (. 

Anuryani, demon, 23(i, 

Anaxagoras, (Jreek philosopher (r. 440 B.C.), 
544. 504, 604, n. 1, 611, 63.>. 

AnuximuiHler, Greek philosopher (Cth cent. 
B.C.), 603. 

Anaximenes, Greek philosopher (6th ct'nt. 
B.C.). 013. 

Anchorite, 400, 580, aud sec Asceticisni. 


Andaman islanders, religion of, 46. 

Andhakas, Buddhist school, views of the, 
562. 

Androgynous character of Indra, 125; 
of the primeval being, 462, n. 10, 620. 

Anga, tribe, 632. 

Ahg&nika, planet, 200, 528, n. 0. 

Angelas Silesius, mystic, 600, n. 2. 

Anger, see Wrath. 

Angiras, 83,05,104,128,158, 244, 317. 

Afigirascs, priestly family, 223,224,228,261, 
300, 336, n. 4, 419, 431. 

Angutturu Nikayu, 484. 

Aniconic worship, 48, n. 3, 50. 

Animal fetish, 68-71, 100. 

Animal form of gods, 133, 151, 105, 208 ; 
see also Tlicrioniorjihism, 

Animal heat, Agni, us, 157. 

Animal sacrilice (for Egypt, cf. Wiedemann, 
Archil f. lleligiomnvissejischaft, xxii. 70), 
13, 40, 47, 48, 56, 164, 270, 271, 206, 298, 
324-6, 327. 333, 334, 390. 

Animal worship, 63, 74, n. 5, 187, 103, 104, 
107, 323, 362, 364, 365. 

Animals, in the lJ|>unisuds, 500 ; self in, 
523 ; transmigration of, 520. 

Animutism, 42, n. 3, 74, 120, 185, 204, n. 1, 
213, 23tk 380, 388, 620, 631. 

Animisa, tlemon, 240. 

Animism, 42, 43, 71-5, 20i, n. 1, 236, 240, 
380. 388, 407, 626, 631. 

Anna Perenna, Latin legend of, 023. 

Anna IVtronilla, Christian legend of, 623. 

.Annihilation, as fate of <lead, 400. 

Anointing, in ritual, 341, 3i>5, 377. 

Anya, an Ailitya, 86, 00, 100. 

Antaka, deity, 213, 408. 

Antelope, horn and skin, use in ritual, 301, 
302, 303, 386. 

Ant heaps. 287, 322, 384, 386, 387, 302, 897. 

Aiithesteria, Greek festival, 412. 

Anthro|Mmiorphie deities, 237. 

Anthropoinorpiiism, 47, 58-61, 74, 87, 05, 
110, 154, 166, 621,626. 

Autigoiu', alleged derivation of motif from 
India, 601. 

Ants, 104, 382, 3H7, 397 ; occasional 
worship of, 63 ; slay Visnu, 112 ; water 
and, 142. 

Anil, Si’initie deity, 222, n. 8. 

Anumuti, goildess, 100, 201, 211, 341, 855, 
360, 365, 372, 445. 

Anuinroku, Kimidin, 230. 

Anus (pdyv), 554. 

I Anus, |>cople, 9. 
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Anusarpa, Kimldin, 239. 

Ap&kbyitr. spirit, 214 . 

Ap&lfi, passetl by Indm through a hole, 133, 
884, 385. 

Apal&lapant, spirit, 214. 

Apa* Napftt, deity, 31, 122, 135, 180, 174, 
204, n. 2, 279. 

Apam Napftt. in Avestu, 185. 

Apaoia (Apavurta). Avestan demon, 127. 

Aparftjitu palace, 407, ii. 7. .ISt. 

A{)astamba Dhuniui SOtni, 29, 410. 

Apastumlai Grhyu .Siitra. 28. 

Apustamba ^ranta .Sutra, 28 , 298. 

Ajk* form of Haksases. 287. 

A|h)11o (as Hellenie, Ikilie, Fcstschn/I Jacob 
Wackcrm^cl, pp. 14-21), l.-,.7, n. 2, 100, 
II. 1, 197. 

AiM)!loiiide.s, Greek physician at the Persian 
Court. (HI2. 

Apotro|M»eie worsliip <if snakes, 198, 194. 

Apsarases, M'ater nyni|)hM, 24, 00, 142, 179- 
84, 208, 208, 299, 801, 474. .'>77. 

Apsii, chaos, 81, n. 2. 

Aptya. 181. 18.*). and sec Tritu. 

Apva, demon, .'180. 

Arn, sea, ,'>84. 

Araeliosia. 7, 91. 

Arufla. gi'ddess. 180. 

Araniat i (Arniait 1 ), in .Avest.a, 0.>, n. 8, 211. 

Arunya (h'um. of Suniavcda. 10, n. 1, 490. 

Araiiyaka, 889. 489, 49(t. 41H. 492, 499. 

Aranyakii Samhifa, 190, 

Arunyanl. <h its. IH.'j, 

Araru, demon. 28.‘J, 884. 

.Arati, Aratis, <!(inons of avarice, 211, 289, 
-KK). 

Arhliavapiivainaria Slotra, 880. 

Arlmda, foe c*f Indra, 180. 184. 

Arbiidu Kildravcya, snake pri<‘st (ef. v. 
Ncgclcm, Wcllaitschauun^, p. 77), 104, 
4.»8. 

Arhudi, demon, 400. 

Archery, in ntnal. 2.>H, 8.)1, ,*189. 

Areion, li g( nd of. 11*8. 

Aristanemi, and Turksya. 190. 

Anslanemi, .Iain saint, 019. 

Aristotle, (ire<-k philosojther (881-322 n.C.), 
480, n. 8. .707. 528, n. 1, .588, 508, 008, 011, 
034. 03.), 080, 

Arjlkiyft river, 7, 8. 

Arjunu, mystic name of Indra (^'B. v. 4.3.7: 
not connected with Arjunu of epic tput 
hero, but }>o8sihly with Arjunu in Pfiomi, 
iv.8.9«), 450, n.8. 

Arku, planet, 2(H». 

21 [u.o..«. si] 


Amour, doifled, J88. 

Arpava, ocean, 175. 

Arrow, deified, 188. 

Arrows of Kftnia (cf. Konow, FcHtchrip 
Jacob Wackemagel, p. 5), 210. 

Arsakes, Iranian name, 7. > 

.Ar^nukramnnl, 19. 

Artabhftga, sage, 578, 570. 

.Artaxerxes I, 014. 

.Artaxerxes II, 002, 014. 

Artha^Astra, Kautillya, 481, n. 12, 491, n. 5, 
505. 

Aru, an Asura, 288. 

.Artiiia. |M>st*\ eilie ehariot<‘er of the sun, 101, 
n. 4, 202 ; ef. Kiinisian unimts, 017. 

Anmu Aupuveyi, teacher, 478. 

Arunaketu. nivt Ideal sage, llJt. 

Arunaketuka lin-, 482. 

Ariimlhati, plant, used to heal u bone, 

im. 

Arumlhatl, star. 201, 87,5. 410. 

Ariuu’Va I'panisad, 589, n. 4. 

Anini, sage, 49.*1. 

Artihinaghas or Aninnaghas, slain by Indra, 
188. 288. 

Aruiita hernd as to entry of child into 
mother, 878, n. (t. 

Arurmaglius, slain wiekeilly by Imlra, 188. 
.Arva! Hn-lhren, 291; worhhip(heir»//ae, 20}t. 
Aryamaii. (h-ity. Hi\. IM, 98. }»0, 874, 870. 
Aryan conception of the heaven, <121-3. 
Aryans, 2;i4, 299. 887, 851. 01H. 021-9. 
Arvo-Draviciiaiis, and Indi»-Aryans, 11,12 ; 

see also Druvidian.s. 

Ayft, spirit, 57, 180. 

Avuiii, name ol Budra, 141. 

Avu|*ali, deity, .57. 

A^s)ka, Buddhist emperor, 80. 082. 

Avraina I'panisad, 589, n. 4. 

Ayramas, .•.tuges of lil<-, 587-9. 

Avvalftyaiia (Jrliya Sutra, 28, 411, 421. 
Ayvalfiyana ^‘rautu .SQtra, 28, 298. 

Ayvapali Kaikevii, King, 459, 481, 498, 490 
51.5, 517, .585. 

Avvinu ^'astra. .880. 

A^'vml, saerilie<‘ tui full moon, 302. 

Av'Oil, vife of the Alvins, 115, and see 
SOrya. 

Ayvlns, twin deities. 275, 280, 284. 310, 328, 
882, 8.58, 808, 805. 

Asfidhi Sau^Tomal<-yu, sacrilieer, 4<t8. 
Ashika, Mill of Vi^-vAmitra, 490, n. 4. 
Astaeatvftrinyu Stoma, 314. 

.Aiiera, Semitic ((’All. ii. 348), 07. 

AA&ur, not Asuru (cf. 11. SkOld and F. W. 
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Thomas, JRAS. 11>24, pp. 265 ff.; on 
ASSur, cf. CAH. i. 231; ii. 348, 709, n, 1), 
13. 

Asceticism, 801, 402, 480, 485, 497. 508, 
514,515,516,517,576,577,578,585,618 ; 
ite also Muni and Yatis. 

Ash, Germanic, as sacred, 172, n. 2. 

Asia Minor, religion in, 87. 

Asiknl, river, 152. 

Asita l)l>5nva. King of Asuras, 234. 
Asnaturc, Iranian counterpart of Potr, 294. 
Ask, in myth, 69, 114, 192; in ritual, 266, 
267, 271,279 ; offered to Uuksases, 324. 
AKsara MuzAii, 5, n. 3, 616. 

Assimilation of offering to the cliaractcr of 
llic deity, 279, 280. 

Assyrui, 33, n. 

Astroiionucal data, as evidence of age of the 
Uigveda, 4 ; the llrulinianas, 22. 

AsunUi, deify, 211. 

Asura, form of marriage, 373. 

Asura, lord, 13, 232, 2.'W, 447 ; see also Aliura 
Ma7.<luh. 

AKura .Maya, in epic, 96. u. 6. 

Asiiras, dciiKHis, 2f. 26, 3.'{, 3.‘, 3(1, 73, 7.7, 
88.9.7, 96.110, 111. 131,142,1.73,n. 9,1,79, 
179, 207, 231-4. 2U. 272, WO, 457, 456, 
4.77, 4,79, 461, 470, 471, 478, ii. 8, 481, 
623. 

Afar. Iranian, 137, 161,227. 

Atart'vukliMi, Iranian parallel ol tlie Agnidh, 
294. 

Alen (Aton) worship, alleged Indo-Iranian 
infhirnee on (Ciitnont, Astronomy and 
Jielifiuin, pp. 73 ff. ; CAH. ji. 4(K) ; hut 
sec lJreast<-d, Iki'chpment of liclifiwn and 
Thounhi, p. 367, n. 1), 26, 103, n. ,7. 
Athurvan, .Xtharvans, prie.sf.s, 31, 116, 161, 
166, 22.3, 224, 22.7, 228, 261, 443. 
Atlmrvahgiras, 22.7. 

Alharvaveda, 1, 14, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 29, 
.72, 64, 68, 73, 76. 78. 82, 89, 91, 92. 97, 
1(K3, n. 1, 104, 109, 113,121, 1.34, 137, 142, 
IW, 144. 147, 177, 1.78. 1.79, 161, 170, 174. 
176.180.181. 182, 184, 188, 192, 19.3, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 221,223. 229, 231.238, 247, 
247, 292, 338, 375. 882, 31»3, 391, 399, 402, 
405, 4<K}, 414, 417, 423, 427, 441, 14.7, 446, 
4-47, 448, 4.71.454, 478, 487, 503, 510, n. 3, 
.731, 538, 553. 560, 575, 604, 621. 
.■\t}mrvuve<la Pariyista, 391, 632. 

Athene, Greek go<ldess (non lndo*Eiiro{>ran 
name, CAH. li. 616), 425. 

Athmvan, Iranian priest, 34, 161, 225. 
Athwya, Iranian sueriilce, 34,113, 134, 171. 


Atidhanvan, royal (?) philosopher, 493 . 
Atithig\'a Divodftsa, relation to Indra lOft 
180, ’ ’ 
Atlas, in Greek mythology, 80. 

Atmosphere, 83, 90,128,184, 247, 486, 520 
n. 7,561,593,504,595 ; offerings to, 218.' 
Atreya, priest os scapegoat, 268. 

Atri, Atris, priests, I, 91, 02, 227, 291, 439 . 
Atri Saptavadhri, rescued by the Aevins 

no. 

Attention, 535, 554. 

Attis, Anatolian deity, 187. 

Attraction by magic of beneficial sub. 
stances, 386-8. 

Augenhlicksgottcr, momentary god.s, 
Usener's theory of, 44, 45. 

Aupamanyava, grammarian, his views on 
Xisudus, 290. 

Aupunisuda, school, ,712. 

Aiipunisailiku sections of Artlm^fistra and 
Kunm Sutra, 491, n. 5. 

Auramazda, Persian form of Aluira Mazduii, 
614. 

Aurava, Kiitsn, son of Indra, 125. 
Aurnavabha, demon, 193. 

Aurnavabhu, grammarian, derivation ot 
Hotr, 251, 11 . ]. 

.Atiroia, Homan doity, .38, 121. 

Austerity, see Aseetieisin. 

Australian religion, 49. .72. 

AusI ralian trilK’s, supreme deity among, 42. 
Austnilo-Vedduie. Pre-DravKlians as, 634. 
Auslne languages, 633. 

Aviiyfis (perliaps .Avayaj, MnedonelJ, Vedic 
(irammar, § 302, Imt dubiously), priest, 
252. 

.Averting of faerat .saerifiee, 172, n. 11, 281. 
.Avesla, 32, 6(>, 63, 110 , 128. 1.34. 137, 1.39, 
161, 171, 180. 19.3, 211.220, 231,232, 233, 
249, 254, 286, 294. 2191, 345, 3.73, li. 3, 406, 
408, 409, 420, 44H. 61i», (i20, 021, 022, 023, 
024; age of the, 014-19. 

Avoidance of use of nameofKudru,145,140. 
Axe, onleid by, 393. 

Ayii, foe of Indra, 129, 228. 

Azi Dahuku, Iranian demon, 134. 


Hubylon, alleged reference in Uigveda to 
capture of, 4. 

Hubyloniati religious influence, 13, 25, 26, 
41, .73, n. 1, 81, n. 2, 174, n. 4, 2.78, n. 2, 
259, n. 1, 208, 270, n. 2, 277, n. 1,279, n. 4, 
390, n. 7, .394, n. 2, 432, n. 1, 003, 607, 610, 
n. 8, 030, 635. 
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B4darfiyaij.i, authui of Brahma SOtra, 507, 
545, 505. 506. 

Bagaifts, Phrygian god, 8T. 116,618. 

Bagha, Iranian, 100. 

B&!dkafi, people, 02,147. 

Bahifpa\’am&na Stotra. 820. 

Bahram Yait, 63. 

B&hva, on nature of the Brahman, 522. 
Baka, spirit, 242. 

Bakehui, 606. 

Bjil&iun or Hulaic, language, 617. 

Balance, ordeal for soul, 303, n. 3, 572. 

Bali, offerings, 55. 175, 210, nn. 1, 4, 213, 
287, n. 3. 350, 360. 

BuiiiIkk) seeds, offered, 323. 

Barber, rewunled, .360, 

Bardesaiies, (hiostie (2o<l cent, a.d ), 612. 
Barley, in ritual. 167. 323. 35JI. 3(J6. 

Burner la-tneen dead uod living, 422. 
Basilides. (;ih)stie (2nd rent, a.d.), 612. 

Italh, Ml nlual. 30f, 321.322. 34,>, 372. 
Buttle, to foresee result <tf u, 301. 
Bandliayuna Dliarnm .SQtia, 20, 2(M), 415. 
Bamlliayana (irh\a Sutra, 28. 

Baudhayana ^’ranta .Sutra, 28. 

Bdellion, use<l to drivi' aua> denunjs, ,384. 
B<-an.s talHKi aguinsl use o|, <>(I8. 

Beating of Kmg. to expel evil, 312. 

Ik-er, Iudo.l-;uro|K-an drink, 624; of the Ases, 
.Seundinaviun legend of. 623. 

Beginnings of Vedie plidosophy. f,33-0. 
Jkdng. 483, 485, ."^OT. 510, 525 ; I'ainienidi's' 
identiliealion ol thonglil an<l, 63(i, <>37. 
Bemiis, Idirygian ileity, (;20. 

Berndl, L., llieory of Sunikhya, 544, 601., 
n. I. 605, II. 5. I 

Bhailiakali, deity, 212. 

Bliadra .Sumaii. 240. 352. 

Bliaga, god, .34, 8t), 00, 100, 105, 106, 120, 

101. 2(H>. 

Bhagavadgltu, 5.38, 5.50, 577, and hcv (dtii. 
Bhang, .Sorna Mjppos< (| to l>e, 172, n. 1. 
Bharadvaja, Bharaihujas, 1, 01, 02, 127, 
n. 2, 152, 176, 227, 201, 4.50. 

Bh&radvaja (ij-hya Sutra, 28. 

Bli&nitan war, 618, <110, n. 

Bliuratas, people, 12, n. 1, 64, n. 5, 70, 80, 
80, n. I, 173, n. .3, 20(t. 

Bharntl, goddess, 103, 2(81, 328. 

Bharguvas, priests, 226. 

Bhuuma, spirit, 362 ; hcc also BhQini. 

Bliuva, name of Kudra, 02, 144, 150, 103, 
300. 

Bliav&nl, wife of Bhavu, 364. 

Bheda, defeutid by Sudai*, 131. 

21 * 


Bhiru, spirit, 243. 

Bhojas, alleged to be pre-Dravidian, 688. 
Bhujyu, aon of Tugra, rescued by tlie 
A9vin8,115. 

Bhulifigus, a people, 682. 

Bhnmi, earth, 174, 107, 212, 306 ; $fc also 

Bhuuma. 

BhOt, nuKlem use of term, 214. 

BhQtu|Miti, deity, 158, 214. 

BhQtus, spirits, 73. 

BhOti, goddess. 186, 212, 366. 

Bhrgii.seer. 38, 71, 138. 158, 162. n. 1. 
Bhrgus, seers. 223, 225. 226, 228, 318, 817, 
410, 413, 440. n. 4, 474, 475. 
Bhrgvangiras. 225. 

Binding of sell in matter, .534, 530. 

Bii-d form of altar, 466. 

Birds. 63, 7t. 87. 105, 110. 133, n. 6, 1.50. 
153,155,160, IIHI, 103, 107, 200, 237, 301: 
ns ileud, .571 ; of omen, 302 ; taliooK ou 
eating, 318. 

Birtli, different kinds of, 526 ; «/*o He- 

birlli and 'rrutiMiiigrut ion. 

Birth ceremonies, 3(»6-0. 

Birtlulay offerings, 3(W. 

Bis('xuat Iwing, world sprung from, •W2, n. 

10, (>2(». 

Hitliynians, religion of, 30. 

Blaek birds, 302. 

Black dog, (dTered to BaksaseK, 324. 

Black garments, in rum spell, 300, 824, 
330. 

Bla(‘k magic, 30t(. 

Black offerings, 212, 363, 380. 

Black ^'uJurvcda. 17. 

Bliss (dnanda), .507, 518, 510, .520, .521, 
556. 5.57, .5(t0. 

BIihmI (for Kgyptiiin religion, see Wiede¬ 
mann, .IrrA/ji /. /Mi^tonswisscusr/uj/t, 
x\ii. .58 ff.), .56, 104, 241, 273, 281, 284, 
n. 2. 

Blood Slickers, demons as. 237. 

BIik black, eonneiled wHli the dead, 14,3, 
n. 1. 

Blue colour of demons, 237. 

Boar, theriomorphic form of deities or 
d« inon:., 111,113. 157. 102, 208 ; cosmi<-, 
81, n. 3, 208, 622. 

Bodily [»res< nee of grids among men, 83. 
Bodv (carlra), .556, 557, .565, 566. 

Boghaz-Ktii, gcals invoked in inscriptions 
found at, 5, 017. 

Bolting oil rrrdeui, 303. 

Bonds, of Vuruna, 07, 246. 

Bones of dead, burial of, 415,420, 421. 
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Boomerang, weapon of Indra and Thorr, 124. 

Bodpii, Here, 217, n. A. 

Borer insect, how to destroy, 890. 

Bounty of Indra, 182. 

Bouphonia, at Athens, 47, 209, 274. 

Bowstring, jRta as, 162. 

Bowstrings, used to forecast outcome of 
money, 801. 

Bfbu Taksan, enemy of the Punis, 7. 

BfhudAranyuku P'panisud, 10, 21, 448, 483, 
484. 48 j, 4im, 408, 500, 500, 510, 512, 514, 
515. 520, 521,527. .5:1(1, 550, 553, 554, 555, 
558. .5fM», 507, 500, 571, 57.3, 575, 570,013. 

Brliadd<‘V(i(&, .502. 

Brluid«iiva .'Vtliarvan, priest, 225. 

BrliaddivA, genidess, 2(K). 

Brimspati, god, 05. 70, HO, 03, 00, 105, 122, 
123. 124, 120. 12K. 133, 134. 1.38, 158, 
102-t. 171, 177, 205. 208. 223, 202. 203. 
315, 327, 330, :WH), 370,448. 440. 020, 023. 

Hfliasputi, planet, 2(K). 

llrhaspatisavu, orTcring, 338, 340. 

Bfhutkutli&^'lokusariigraiia, 032. 

Brliut Sftnmn, 2.5.3, 335, 350, 351, 401. 

BrulirnaeAnn, Hniliinan student, 200. 208, 
200, >304, >300, 448 ; <‘\))iuti<in of vow of 
elinstit>.200, 207. 

Brahninloku, world of Braiinian ((»r tlie 
Brahman), 200, 407, n. 7, 50.3, .520, n.7, 
520, n. 0. 528, 577, 58.3, 584, 588. 

Brahman (n.), holy power, absolute {Hopkins 
of India, p. 85) takes tlu.s as 
c»riginal sense; P. I'reisigke {lorn 
f*Mtlichfu Fluidum nach ufiyptischer An- 
Mchnvnnfi, 1920) llnds a parallel t(» Olden- 
berg's "ZaulKTihiidum' lhc(»rvin l-igypt), 
KJH, 171, 200, 300. 4.37, 44.3. 445~,50. 400- 
72, 480, 401, 404, .507-13, 510-22, 522-0, 
.538, .541, .540. .5.50, ,551, .500, 508, .577, ,580, 
,580, 590, 003, 010, n. 7, 013. 

Bruhnmn (in.), god, 17, n. 3, 55, .57, lOt. 
173, 200, 207, 208, 200, 210, 211,2i;j, 214, 
222, n. 8, 242. 3(M), 300, 407, n, 7. 482, 503, 
,520, 531,573. 570. 

Brahman, a s|>ccial priest, 252, 253, 204, 
290, 297, 298, 315, 320, 330. 339, 353, 3.57, 
399. 

BrAhtnanAcehansin priest, 18,102, 253, 290, 
297. 298, 328, 329, 333. 335. 

BrAlinianas, philosophy of the. 440-88 ; re¬ 
ferred to. 17.19. 20.27,73. 75. 84. n. 3, 80, 
1)0. 103, 109.110, 112, 122. 120. n. 1, 138, 
142,143,144,151, n. 1,155. 156,150. 101, 
104,109, 170, 173,174,180,189, 109, 201, 
207, 208, 210, 225,228, 232, 233, 23^1. 239, 


j 252,256,259,260,281,278,274,277,282, 
I 288,292,298,802, 888, 875, 879,895,410* 
415,572,581,608,612. 

Brahmanaspati, god, 65,82,162,205,438. 

Brahmans, priests, 16, 29, 89,159,162,270, 
280, 290, 299,816, 317,340, 847. 849,358, 
868 , 369, 870, 873, 874, 375, 380, 895, 
401,414,427,428, 429, 483,460, n. 9,476, 
481,49:1-6, 515, 576, 577, 584, 681. 

Bralima Sutra, 507, 542, 590. 

BrAhuis, Dravidiaii in sjK“ceh, 11. 

Breaking of utensils, &c., of tiu* dead, 419. 

Breath (prdna), 407, 4M4, 480, 517, 518, 587, 
55:{, 551, 559, 504, 505, 507. 

Breathing, to produce life, 887. 

Bridal garment, treatment of, 375. 

Bride, 873-8, 385. 

Bridegroom, 37.3-8. 

Bridge, passed over by dejid, nr>t Vedic 
(Hopkins, EthicH of India, p. 57, n. 1; 
suggests a hint of it in ^'B. xiii, 2. 10. 1, 
but this is not plausible), 40(k n. 9. 

Brillianec (trjas), 554, 509. 

Bringing of .Soma from the mountain, 109. 

Britain, disposal of dead amf)ng neolitliic 
trilx's of, .53. 

Broad-headed people, cremation alleged to 
be churaeteristie of, 027, n. 2. 

Brothers of Agni, legend (»1, 157, 158. 

Brushwood, burnt at Astakas, 429. 

Buddha, tiotamu, the, 20, 22, n. 1,29, 501, 
502, .577, 578, 587. 

BiKldlmghosa, on like as known by like, (K)5, 
n.3. 

Bmhlhism, <loetrlne of, 20, 21,20, 29, :i0. 50, 
180, 378, n. 0, .395. 409, 410, 414, 4.59, 
407, n. 1.484, 485. 494, 195, 497, 500, n. 9, 
501,512, 513. 511, 510, ii. 9. .5.35, .5.3(1, 5:i7, 
547, 548, 550, 551, 5.58. 559, 500, 502, 503, 
504, 577, 581, 590, 597, 012, 031. 

Buddhist Canon, date of, 502. 

Budha, ]>lanct. 200, 

Bull. 02, 08, 95. 140, 155. 108, 191.2.54, 280, 
35.3, 3(t4, :105 ; of Mithra, 400, n. 9. 019. 

Bull-king, alleged offerings to, 195. 

Bull's hide, use in ritual, 880. 

Bum1ahi.sn, 002. 

Burial mounds, Vedie, 82, n. 1, 421, 422, 
029, n. 1. 

Burial of the dead, 5:1, 417-24, 020-9. 

Burias, Kassitc gorl, 018. ii. 2. 

Burning of old articles, 389, 390, 028, n. 1. 

Burning, of .self, ns essence of cons<“cration, 
802 ; of the dead. 53. 417, 422, 026-0 ; 
of widow of tlie dead, 418, 419, 428. 
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Burying of hair and nails, 887. 

BOlyasta, Iranian demon, 620. 

Butter and Agni, 154,254,278,350. 

Cacus, 88, 127, 235. 

Caesar, on Celtic religion, 627, 628. 
Ciilcndar of Nunm, 51, 52. 

Calves, 254, 278. 270. 

Calves of Virfij, sun and moon as, 62, n. 1. 
Cundra,376 ; sfe aiao Candramas and .Moon. 
Cundruguptu, alleged Persian inlluence at 
(!ourt of, 3(MJ, n. 3 ; repels (ireeks, 30. 
raiidranuiK, 122, and arc Moon. 

Capturt**! enemies, sacrilice of, 303. 

Cur, .\gni as a, l.'>4. 

Caraka, medical teacher, .353. 
Curo-lxleglans. pre-IIellenic (ef. C.\H. li. 

17. 26, 283 ff., 553 ff.), 018, n. 5. 
Cfirvflkus, 556. 

Castes, 2, 23, 54, 81, K3, 207, 480, 481, 407, 
631. 

Categories, 483, 484. 
tathartie us<- of lire, 285, 286. 

(’jittle. lludra as lord of, 1 W, 145. 

( att]<‘ Ik'IIs, revered li> I'odas, 260, n. 7. 
t'aturvinvu Stoma, 310, 3.>0, 351, 
Calu(,'cntvurin\'a Sloinu, 310, 350, 351. 
Causallt>, 483, 484, 487, 522, .>62, 501. 
C<'ltic religion, 3(i, 37, 38, 30, 117, n. 3, 140, 
n. 2, 100. 220, ii. 1, 283, n. 2, 422, n. 5, 
'.'>71, II. 0. 600, n. 6, 623, 627, 628, 

Central organ of thought, 554, 556, 557. 
Cfiiliim sjjeeeh in .\mu Minor, Ac., 617, 634, 
n. 2 ; and sutem speakers, alh'ged distine* 
tion of, 100, n. 1. 

Cereal offerings, 40, 278, 270. 

(’hameleon, useil m magic ritual, 380. 
Chance, as linal principle, 550, 551. 
Chandogya I’pani^ad, 10,170, 487, 403. 406, 
408, 502, 510, 512, 514, 515, 510, 520. .'.21, 
,537. 5 to, .545. 561, ,560, 575, 576, .577, .578, 
501, 508, 035, 637. 

Change of form, ]>y Visnu, 100 ; acc also 
Transformation of go<is. 

Chariot, simile of, 380, 536, .555. 

ClmrKit race, at the V&japeya, 330, 340. 
Chariots of the gods, 87. 

Churites, 162, n. 1. 

Chanty, aee Generosity and (iifts. 
Charlemagne cycle, 618, n. 0. 

Charri (Ilarri) jieople and sjHcch, 5, n. 8,617. 
Chastity, see Adultery. 

Children, under two years of age, buried, 
not burned, 424,028; guiltlessness of new 
born, 478 ; renunciation of, 578, n. 3. 


Chitrul, route into India, 887, n. 8. 

Chota Nag})ur, princes of, claim descent 
from snake, 100. 

Christian influenee, 511, 619, 

Christian love, 508, n. 4. 

Christian .Mass, 270, n. 11. 

Christian mysticism, 500, 600. 
Chtlionieeharuoter, attributed to Rudra and 
the Maruts, 148. 

Chthome deity, 148. 

Churning of the ocran, epic legend of, 623, 
624. 

CinvaC bridg<-, 406, 460. 

Cirelc, 240. 

CireumunilMiI.itioii of a tree, 185. 

Citra (iafigyayani (Gargyuyani), King, 
403. 

CitrajNolis, a Marut. 1.5.3, n. 6. 

Citrarathu, snake deity, 361. 

Citrasena, snake <leity, 361, 

City of ghosts, 414. 

Clan, worship of Agiii, 150. 

C!as.ses, sec Castes, 

Classilieatioii, 484. 

Clay, taboo on use of vessels of, .lOO. 
Climbing to top of suerilleial post, as spell, 
330. 

ChM*Jia, legi'iid of, 100. 

CJolhe.s, offered t<j Jlruhtnans for the dead, 
427. 

Cloud spirit, Guiulhurva as a, 181. 

Chmd.s, 108, no, 120, 126, 127, 128. 

(!oeonut pultn, 624. 

Cohabitation, as religious <luty, 208. 
Colehians, exposure of dea<l on trees among, 
417, n. 7. 

Collei'live aggregate, not sense of sama^ti, 
.5(M1, n. 11. 

(loloiirs of demons, 237. 

Colours of \ jclims, 270. 

Com!), ustal to remove dangerous inlluences 
from the hair, 384, 

(Common meal, to seeure harmony, 687. 
Common sensibles, 5<13. 

Communion un<l sacrament in the Vedie 
sacrihee, 208-78. 

Conipari.soii, in spells, 304. 

Compassion, 480; in Buddhism, 507. 
Competitions in philosophy, 507. 
Conception, 554, 556 ; part of Gandhabba 
in, 180. 

Conjarrmtio (ef. Wardc Fowler, JU.S. vi. 

186ff.), 271, n. 3. 

('onfession of sin, 621, 472. 

Confidence in gods, see Faith. 
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Confuciaoism, 470, n. 1. 

Confusion, $ee Ignorance. 

Conjuring up of souK, 390. 

Consciousness, 507, 509, 520, 521, 522, 55S, 
659, and see prajfld, buddhi, vijfidna, 
iomjfla. 

Consciousne.ss of sin, 2t0. 

Consecration of grove or tank, ceremony, 
3M. 

(Vmstellutions, worsliif) of, 200-2. 
Consummation of marriage, delayed, 375, 
370. 

Contaet, 271, 272. 

(^ontarninulion of deities, 92, 181, n. 9. 
Cooking, prohibited after death, 420. 
CopjKT, 23; alleged to be introdtieed into 
India from Mesopotatniu, 20 ; is gift to 
evil spirits, 341. 

Corn spirit, 258, 202, 2(»4. 277. 

(!or[)se-cating wolves, of Wodan, 144, n. 2. 
Cosmogonieal liyinns, 2, 14. 

('osmogonism, us philoHoplii(‘al doctriix', 
510. 511, 524. 531. 552. 594. 
Cosmogmpliy, Jain, 5(^3. 

Cotton, unknown to early India, 031,032,n. 3. 
Cough, sent hy Itndra, 144. 

Courtesy, to gods, 400; tt) FallKTs, 40."» ; 
to others, 585. 

Cj)vering of liead of saerilieer, 281, n. 5, 3(K>, 
329.332,371. 

Covetousne.ss, dj.sapproved, 58.). 

Cow, 02. 03. 70, 87, 12.5, 191, 192, 2(KI, 210. 
217, 3.59, .302. 303, 30.5, 374. 419, 427, 12H. 
429 ; and Ida. 270 ; elomN as. 108. 127. 
128,151,198; oath by, 39.5; ofTermgsto, 
213; stars as, 023 ; walcTs as, 108. 
Creation of worhl. 44.3, 441. 509. .524, .52.5 ; 

Hvr (ilso (V»sniogonisni. 

Creator gods, 20(^-10. 

Creeping of the priests, 329. 

Creinati(m. scr Hnrning of tlie dead. 

Cretan marriage of sun and nioini, 377, n. 1 
(‘riminal, veiled before exeeiition. 281. n. .5. 
Crossways. 145. 239, 322, 414, 42tl, 428. 
Cfilikil I’panisad, 501. 

Cidture, eonnceteil with tire cult. 1,58. 
Culture hero. 59, n. 4, 00. 

Cunuiri. a chief or ilemon, 130. 230. 

Clip of aVastr, 2(MJ. 

('lipid, Kftnia ns, 210. 

Curst*, 394. .395 ; automatic effect of. 5(MJ. 
Cyavana, demon, 2-40. 

Cyavana, CynvAna, rejuvenated by the 
Alvins, 115. 

Cyrus, of Persia, 015, n. 4. 


Ofibhi, among Asuras, 233. 

Dabhiti, protege of Indra, 180. 

Dadhikrft, Dadhikrflvan, the sun-horse, 189, 
190, 220, 225, 264. 

Dudhyane Athurv'una, 116, 224, 225, 228. 

])aen6, Iranian, 616. 

Daevas, 101, 244, n. 4. 

Dahae, 7,234. 

Dahlmann, J., theory of the development of 
the Saiiikhya, 540, 541. 

Duimons, Hesiod's doctrine of, 606. 

Duityas, demons, 218. 

Daivyu, an Asura, 233. 

Daksa, an Aditya, 86,99, 100,215, 216, 438, 
62t>, n. 1 ; Prajilpati, 218. 

Daksa Pftrvati, saerifieer, 320, n. 1. 

Dak.sfiyuna, line of kings. 320, n. 1,394. 

Danaoi (ef. CAH. ii. H, 281 f., 476), 235, n. 1. 

Danava, name of Vrtra, 235. 

Danavl Vilistenga, loved by Indra, 12.5. 

Dance of the sun on blaster day. 121, ii. 1. 

Dancer, Inilra as an aged, 125, ii. 13. 

Daneing, in ritual, 2.58, 342, 343, 351, 374, 
389. 402, 470, 475, 480. 

Dana, mother of Vrtra, 234. 

Darn Shukoh, eolleetion of I'panisads for, 
.501. 

Dareios I, of i'ersia, 602. 014, 615. 

Darkness, 479. 

Darzales. Tliraeian deity, 620. 

Dayagvas. priests. 224. 

Dasa, 7, 75. 12tt. 220, 23 4. 

DasNus, 7.3. 75. 129, 16!. 231. 426 

Date of Avesta. <il4-19: ol Ilrahmanas. 
19-22: of Itigveda, .3-8, 614-19; of 
Saiiiluta.s. 19-22; oi rpaiiisads, 21, 22, 
.501-5. 

Date jialm, 624. 

Diitr. abstract tieity, 86. n. 3. 

Daughter-in-law. talwio in respect of 
fatlier-in-ia«, .388. 

Daiirgaha, possibly a .sun-horse, 191, ii. 3. 

Dawn. I'sas. 2, .3. .38. .58, 80, 82. 83, 84, 87, 
100, 10 4,115, 119. 122,132, 134, 1.55, n.2, 
1,57,163,189,197,198, 218, 221.279, 310, 
328. 

Day walkers, spirits us, 214. 

Dead, abodes of the, 403-16 ; cult of, 322, 
345. n. 4. 425-<12, 361 ; dispo.sal of, 53, 
417-24 ; god of the, 148, 1.50, 165 ; sight 
of, as a presage of dcatli, 392 ; spirits of 
the, in eonnexion with origin of gods and 
demons, 71-5, 79, 81, 85. 

Death, 460 ; of enemy, niiHles to compass, 
389 ; of god in the sacrilice, 49, 460 ; of 
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the three brothers of Agni, 157, 100; 
taboos arising from, 308, 30U. 

Debts, thr(‘e, owed by man, 480. 

Deduction, togica), 485. 

Deep sleep, 537, 500, 507-70. 

Deiinition, 4H4. 548, n. 0. 

Deformed sha|K's of demons, 237. 

IX‘Hled States or Conditions, 211-15. 
Ik'iokes, father of, 010, n. 1. 

Demokedes, Greek physician at the Persinii 
court, 002. 

Demokrltos, Greek philosopher (5th cent. 

B.C.), <M)4. 035, two. n. 0. 

Dciiions, (»r spirits. Wundt's elassitlcat ion of, 
44. 45. 

IXnions, 72. 70, 427, 517, .518 ; and Manits, 
153 ; killed by Agni. 1.58 ; by Soma, 108 ; 
mixed form of, 225, 237. 

Descent from ui.ii.ials or plants, 100. 
Desertion of Indra b\ the god.s, 127. 

Desire, 430. 442. 4St). .523. .55t. 550, 574, 582. 
Destrl, ‘ disp(»sing ' deil\, 200. 

Destruction of the universe by fire, periodic, 
521). 

Destruetive <'huraef<‘r of Itudra. btJl. 
Determinism, .527, 580, .501. and sec Will. 
IXusvoh, 1’, tlaoiv of meaning t)f I'paiii- 
.sads. .>00-12. .502. 

I><'\abliriga Caufarsa or C^ttutarsi, satTi- 
lieer, 320, o. 1. 482. 
iX valaka.s, eolpfirteiirs of idols, 30. 
l>evai[)i, I'uiolijta, 2«M. 202, 203. 

Devavata, Agm of. 158. 

IX'Vayajana, Viiiavaka, 212. 

Deviations Irom the Kannari doctrine, 
570. .580. 

DhammasaiiiLrani, 503. 

Dhanajiati, oliermg to. 300. 

Dlianvantari, 175, 214, 221, n. 4, 227, n. S. 
Dhanvantan Hharadvaja, 300 ; ofTenngsto, 
358, 301. 

Dbarmu Sutra, 27, n. 1, 20. 

Dhartr, BUp[M»rter goil. 200. 

Dliutr. god, 05. 80, n. 3, 104, 205, 200, 214. 
Dhuuli, pcrh!i])s Tosuli, 032. 

Dhisunu, deity, 211. 

Dhruva, }>o|e*stur, 4, 22, 70, n. 0, 104. 

Dhum, chief or demon, 130, 230. 

Dhurta, epithet of Uiidru, 150, n. 2. 
Dialectic, 500. 

Dialogue form in I'lmnisads. 505. 

Diarrhoea, means of curing, 380 ; see also 
Apv&. 

Dice, and Apsarascs, 182. 

Dicing, 87, 258, 317. 
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Diction of l'|Nini^ds, 500. 

Dietrich of liem, 618, n. D. 

Dign&gn, 550, 500. 

Dione, goddess, 01. 

Dionysos. Thracian and Gret'k gtal (CAlf. ii. 

015, oil) fT.). 47, 48. 250, 284, n. 2. 
Diuskouroi, (ireek deities, 38. 117, HI), 020, 

II. 5. 

Dirghajihvi, .\suni woniuu, relations of, 
with Indra, 120. 

Dirgimmukld, lard of omen, 302. 
Dlrgliatainas, seer, 434. 

Dirghatama.s .Viieatliva, .\prl hymn of, 105. 
Dirt, as sign of asi'etieism, 401. 

I)i.seas<*, ilemons, 72, 147, 210, 381, 382. 
Disguise, adopted by gods, 125 ; hcc also 
Transformation of gods, 

Disinti'rested action, 583. 

Dislike of flesh, 004. 

DisjHisal of the dead, 415-21. 

Distinetnai, not denotcil by vtfasti, 5(H'>, 
n. II. 

Distinction between offerings to the deinl 
and those to the go<ls, 421), 430. 
Dislributivi' aggrigate, alleged seiiKC of 
vifUKti, 500, n. 11. 

Dili, goihless. 217, 218. 

Divukara, the sun, 104. 

I)jversit\ denied, ,507, 

Divination, 31)0-2. 

Divini animats, lKt)-05. 

])i\me implements, 188, 181). 

Divine jiulgeiiK’iit id tlir ilead, 404. 

Divine laities, eonneeteil with Tvastr. 205. 
Divodasa At if lugvn, King, 01,158,228, 406. 
Divvavaduna, 111. 

Do III lies |»rinciple id Vedie saeriflees (for an 
idealistic inter|iretatioh, see van der 
Leeueii. .inhiv f. UelifiionswisHruscIm/l, 
\\. 211 fT ), 2.50. 

Dog, 02. 128, 111, 1.50, 102, 237; not 
usually suenlieed, 321; offeri il, 270, 324. 
UMi, 11 . 0 ; skin, 2tl7. 

Dogsiddeath, 100, 421. n. 0. 

Dogs ol Hudra, 144. 

Doias, Phrygian god, 020. 

Dolphin lorm of Apolio, 123. 

Domeslielire, 158, 150,287-0,358. 
Domestic ritual, 55, 175,201, n. 2,358-78, 
{sef CoiUenls). 

IXiniCKtication of the horse, 618, n. 1. 
Donar, Teutonie go<l, 37. 

Doors of the heaven, 021-.3. 

Dmirs of the place <d wicrifiee, as divine, 180. 
Double of Indra, 125. 
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Doubt, as to Indra, 433. < 

l>ove, offered to Nirrti, 824. 

Dfbhika, pOKHibly Iranian name, 7, 286. 

Df^vatl, river, 178 ; Hacrifice on the, 872. 

Dragons, in (k'miun religion, 186, n. 11. 

Dr&hyAyana ^'rauta Sfltru, 28. 

Dramatir ritiuil, 48,110,142. 

Draug, Norse niaiignant spirit, 88. 

Dravidiaiis, inHuenee on Vedie Indians, 6, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 64, n., 14t>, 155, 200, 407, 
020-84. 

Dreug, Old Knglish malignant spirit, 88. 

Dreandess sleep, 517, 510, u. 8, .520, 507-70. 

Dreanidike cxistenee of th<‘ Kuthers, 405, 
n.2. 

Dreams. 888, 801, 802, 517, 520 ; us source 
of lalief in spirits of the deu<l, 75, 414; 
bud, banished to Tntu Aptyu, 120 ; com* 
jiared with waking reality, 508, 558, 
567-70. 

Dried river foam, a inagie ingw'dient, 807. 

Dnnk'obstnngth, 8^10, 840, and see 

tidjapfya. 

Drop&HH, demon, 240. 

Dn)p8y, 282. 

Druhyus, people, 0. 226, 

Druids, 571, n. 4, 606, n. 6, 682, 

Drum, deified, 188; used to scare demons, 
851. 

Drunkenness, of Indra, 182; of the Persians, 
614. 

Dual deities, 220, 221. 

Duality, 508. 

DulA, star, 468, ii. 1. 

Dtirgu, goddess, 150, n. 1. 

Dtirkheim, theory (dsaeriflcK*, 276-8. 

Duties of mail, 585, 586. 

Dvftpura age, 82. 

Dwarf aniinnl, 111, n. 1. 

Dwarf iiu'uniation, rd Visnu, 110, 111. 

Dwelling of dead in the <-urth. 410, 411. 

Dyaus, gtKl, 84, 87. 4.5, 58. 80, 1>5. iMt, 104, 
115,118,120,125,140, 141, 147, n.3,174, 
101, 208, 216, 221, 282, 448, 014. 

Dyaus Pitr, 87, 86, 06. 

DyflvAbhftinl, 220. 

DyftvAkmina, 220. 

Dyftv&pfthivl, 220. 

Dying round the Brahman, 804. 

1*^, Semitic deity, 222, n. 8. 

laigle, 62, 08, 105, 154, 160, 172, 180, 103, 
242. 

Bar ifTotra), 453, 467, 486, 517, 518, 534, 
530, 537. 


Earth, Ffthivl, deity, 8, 24, 88. 57, 61. 64. 
77. 78, 80. 82, 05, 182. n. 4, 140, 177. 
208, 803, 622, 626 ; see also Bhauma, 
BhOmi, 

Earth, element, 480, 517, 525. 
h^rth of ant'heap, 807. 

I'^rth spirit ns snake, 104. 

East, as piaee of the go<ls, 145. 

Ivist and west, contrast between, 02. 
Easterners, usages of, 147, 210, 362, 368, 
868 . 

I’^uting, tuIxKis on, 807, 808 ; to secure 
niagie results, 887. 

Ivuting of g(Mi, 267. 

Eating of sacrifice liv priests and sacrifleers, 
270, 271. 

I’X'klmrdt, mystieisni of, 500, n. 2, 600. 
Eclipse, demon of, 180, n. 8. 

Eclipses, as cviden<*(' of date of Uigveda, 4. 
lidgcrtoii.F., theory ol Saiukhya philosophy, 
543. 

Egypt, 518. 

Egyptian infliu-nce on India, 26, 624, 628, 
680 ; on (ireeee. <».85. 

Ivgyptuin religion, 47, n. 1, 101. 

EkAsbik&, mother of Jiulra, 125. 

I'lkavin^'U Stoma, 810, 850, 851. 
lokotturagama, tH4. 

Ell), elf, 88. 

JCleutie philosophy, 608. 

Ivlec'tion, doctrine <i|, see Grace. 

J;^lemental sell (bhufdtmau). .580. 

Ivlenients, 486, .525. 527. .587, .554, 557, 565, 
566 ; contrast witli (ireek view, 605, 613. 
Elephant, 28. 

Eleusis, 275; silent cutting of corn in, 
825, n. 4. 

Eleven, suered number, 86. 

Elliot Smith, theories of, 20, 630. 

Elves, 178. 

l-jiiuncipal ion, ,504, o/td sec Transmigration. 
I'iinbryo, on<Ting of un, 1.52 ; saved on 
burning of d(‘ad mother, 424, 627. 
Jhnbryos, Visnu as protector of, 160, 110. 
Eni|)edokIcs, Greek philosopher (c. 495-485 
B.C.), 544, 004, 605, n. 4, 611, 620, n. 1. 
ICmperor of Japan, sanctity of, 276. 

EinQsa, l>uur, 111, 

Enclosing sticks (//or/d/n), 241, 85D, 383. 
ICtiemies of man, 286-42. 

Enemies of the gods, 281-6. 

Enemy, spells to defeat, 888, 889. 

Energy deified, sec 

Eniuutos Duimon, theory of, 40, 50. 

Enlil, Semitic deity, 222, n. 8. 
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Entreiltof victim, divination from, 390, n. 7; 
given to hoRts of Uudra, 145. 

Eos, Greek goddess of dawn, 36,121. 

Epic, original story of, 618; use of, as 
authority for m^’tliology, 623, 624. 

Epic .Skihkhyu, .543, 544. 

Epiciiarmos, Greek comic poet (6th cent. 
B.C., Hostagni, // I'crbo di Pitagora, pp. 
18 ff.). 554. 

Epona, g(Kidess, 100. 

Equinoxes, play no jMirt in early Indian 
ideas, 4. 

Erinys, Greek spirit, 38, 104, n. 1, 108. 

Eros, in B«>eotiu, 210, n. 5. 

Establishment of the fires (agtiyddhdna), 
316, 817. 

Esus, (bullish g(Kl, 233, n. 2. 

Etadu, .\suru, 233. 

Etaya, horse of the sun, 10.5,101,202, 

Ether (akd^u), element, 403, 517, 510, 613, 
634, 635. 

Ivthieul principles, aial n ligion, 46. 

Ethics of the Higveda, 24<f-50, 433 ; of the 
Brahmunas, 466-81 ; of the U|>uiiiwds, 
564-01. 

Etymology, 488. 

Eiidox(»s, alleged mediator of Indian ideas, 
<>.35, n. 6. 

EuhenuTisin, 50. 

Euripides, (Jrt'ck tragedian, 275, 606, 612. 

1‘lvaeuations (I'isarga), anus and, 554, 

Evil, 246, 240, 470. 460, 465, 565, 566. 

Evil dreams, face uiped after, 383 ; Tritu 
and, 120, 134. 

Ia iJ eye, 367. 

Evil forms of Agiii, 2U. 

JCvil repute, ol u killer, 477. 

K\\<\ us sucrilieiul victim, 260. 

Exile, plan to icstore prinee from, 367. 

Expiations, 356, 357. 

Kxjiosurc of ehildreii, not practised, 475. 

Exposure of dead on trees, 417. 

Expulsion of evil, 263 ; sec also Scapegoat. 

ExUt, sjK’ciul treatment of, in Uoniuii ritual, 
281. 

External soul. 131, 106, 378, 625. 

Extinction of lir<-s on death, 160. 

Eye icakms), 453, 467, 472, 466, 517, 518, 
537, 553, 554, 556, 557 ; as jnirifying, 867; 
of Prujuputi, as source of iiors<‘, 206. 

Faith (^addhd ; ef. v. Negelcin, Weltan^ 
Hchauung, p. 34), 249, 250, 514, n. 11,517, 
575, 576, 577 ; as a deity, 2, 210. 

False accusHt ion, effect of, 477. 


Family books, of the Rig^'cda, 1, 2. 

Family worship, 328, 858. 

Fasting, d(Ki, 301, 300. 

Fata Morgana, 179. 

Fate, sec Determinism. 

Fatherdn-law, talxHi to daiightrrdnduw, 
388. 

Fatliers spirits of the dead, 15, 03, 

73, 60, 83. 93,120, 122, 165, 168, 170,173, 
250, 270, 272, 275,279, n. 8, 266, 3(KI, 320, 
322, 329. 330, 353, 356, 359, 360, 361,372, 
363, 392, 405, 407, 416, 425-.32, 448, 404, 
4<J5, 4(i0. 480, 571,572, 573, 575, 576, 598. 

Fuiiiii, ill Boiiuiii religion, 147. 

Fear in rt ligioti, .*3, ii. 2, 54, ii. 2, 425. 

Feather, tif eagle iK'coines tn-e or iKireupine, 
169. 

Fees {ilakHinds), 317, 323, 326, 330, 335, 336, 
337, 336, 343, 345, 396, 401. 

Fi-et (f/uda), as organs, 554, 556. 

Feiftrms, Jupitei, 37. 

Fertility iiiagle, 351, 476. 

Fetishism, 47, 66-75. 169, 190, 191. 

Fever, dismissed to Gamlhfiru or the 
Mujavunts, 36.j, 394. 

Fides, abstrii<-t deity, 65. 

Fig-tn-<- dropping Soma (/♦/aAyasomtwai’flna), 
172, n. 2, 407. 

Fire, as an Imlo-European deity, 625, 626 ; 
us element, 451, 467, 476, 613; curried 
before host in laittle, 161 ; domestic, 37, 
36, 50, 55, 86, 367 ; in heaven, 621-3 ; 
saerilieiul, 34, 36, 36, 48, 5.5, .'>6, 265-9 ; 
used again.st demons, 241.24.3, 267 ; used 
for burning dead, 420, 4-47, 446. 

Fire altar, 55, 59, 67, 156 ; sec uino Fire 
piling. 

Fire orileal. 393. 

Fire-piin, 465, 466. 

Fir<- piling, 271, 262, 352, 354-6, 364, 397, 
•122, n. 2, 'WO, n. 1, 465-7, and see ogwi- 
enyana. 

Fire sticks («ron/), Agni’s production from, 
161. 

Fires of h( II, 410, fi. 2. 

First Iruits, 260, 266, 323, 360, 389. 

First of men, 226-30, 619-21. 

First principle, 5.36, 550. 

Fish, and Manu, 110, 123, 229 ; caught at 
niarnagi rite, 376 ; not normally oflercd, 
279. 

Fish-otter, sacrificed to Ap&m Nap&t, 279. 

Fish symlKiI, in Christianity, 123, ii. 3. 

Five Adhvuryus, 201, 416, n. 2. 

Five Bulls, in sky^ 201, 2U2. 
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Five-headed make, &6S. 

Five regular figures, discovered by Theal- 
tetoi, 685. 

Fjdrgynn and Fjdrgyn, 01, n. 5,141. 
idamen, llomsn, 89 ; Dialis, sanctity of, 

arc. 

Flames, as deciding fate of the dead, 410, 
n. 8. 

Flesh, restrictions on eating (cf. Hopkins, 
Bthica of India, pp. 160 ff.), 807. 

Flesh offering, at A^^kfts, 420. 

Flies, Greek offering to the, 104. 

Flight of Agni, 168, 154. 

Flood, 25, 111, 220, 621. 

Food, as designation of earth in CU., 525 ; 
left over from meals, offered to Hudra, 
145 : of the gods, 87. 

Footprints, man can be injured through, 881; 

veneration of, 108, n. 4,880. 

Forecasting the weather, 802. 

Forest cattle, Vftyu ns lord of, 144, n. 18. 
Forest fires, wind as prinlucing, 188. 
Forgiveness of sin, 246, 247. 

Form, 480, 487, 554, 556, and sec tdpa. 

Four ages, 82, n. 0. 

Four-eyed dog, 844, 840, 400. 

Four-month sacrifices (c<K«rmdsi/(i), 155, 
160, 178, 208, 805, a21-:i. 

Four states of the soul, 5G7-70. 

Frank, E., views cited, 085. 

Frankish kings, long hair of, 848. 

FravartU, Phaortes, 616, n. 1. 

FravaSi, in Iranian religion, OIG. 

Fmxcr, Sir J. G., theory of sacrifices, 262. 
Freedom, us opimsed to Determination of 
the will, 460, 508, 527, 586, 504. 

Freyr and Freyja, 01, n. 5. 

Friction, lighting of fire by, 155, n. 1. 
Friends, duties to, 480. 

Frogs, in myth and ritual, 141,204,302,881, 
886 , 800, 420, 434. 

Full moon, offerings to, 218. 

Funeral hymn, 250, 282, 418-20 ; see also 
Disposal of the dead. 

Furrow, see Slt&. 

Gambling, see Dicing. 

Gapapati, epithet of Brhu6|>ati, 162. 

Gaoas, trou|>e8, 242. 

GAnas, of Sftmaveda, 10. 

Gandarewa, 84, 180. 

Gandhabba, in Buddhist belief, 180. 
Gandh&ru, 885, 406. 

Gandharva, Gandharvas, 8, 24, 84, 72, 76, 
82, n. 0, 83, 91. 02,104, n. 1,142,170-84, 


100,218,2F4,216.827,875,876,402,456, 
470, 482, 520, n. 7, 577 ; Kali, 478, n. 8 ; 
men as, 578. 

GAndharva marriage, 878. 

Gandharvaloka, 170, n. 7, 301. 

Gandharvanagara, 582, n. 6. 

Gape^a, a deity, 242. 

Ganges, descent from heaven of the, 178; 
oath by water of the, 305. 

Ganymede legend, Indian parallel to, 181, 
n. 4. 

Gaotema, in Avesta, 85. 

Garbe, B., doctrine of Indian origin of 
Greek philosophy, 601-13. 

Garbha Upani^, 476, n. 2, 501, 567. 

GArgya BAlAki, teacher, 403, 496, 408, 516. 

Garuda, the sun-bird, 109, 190, 881. 

' Garutmnnt, the sun as, 103. 

Gate of the heaven, 897, n. 6. 

Gau<jap&da, author of MAn^fikya KArikA, 
501, 503,505,512, n. 1, 531, 532,558,637, 
n. 8. 

Gaulisli religion, 80, 233, n. 2 ; see also 
Celtic religion. 

(laumAta, U8ur|)er of Persian throne, 015. 

Gaurl, goddess, 17, n. 8. 

Gau^Qkti, teacher, 22. 

Gautama, Gotuinu, 1,182, 221, n. 1. 

Gautama Dharma SQtra, 20. 

G&yntra SAmun, 852. 

Gazelle form of Usas, 208. 

General character of the Brfihmai;ui philo¬ 
sophy, 440-2. 

General conceptions, 4H4. 

Generality, not denoted by samaatiy 506, 
n. 11. 

Genemlization of activity of Hudra, 145. 

Generation, as connected with Tvustr, 205. 

Generative organ (vpastha), 554, 556, 557, 
n. 5. 

Generosity, 250, 477, n. 10, 480, and see 
Gifts. 

Germanic religion, 85,86,87,88, 80, 59,117, 
n. 8, 121, n. 1, 136, n. 11, 172, n. 2, 178, 
103,258, n. 2,283, n. 2,286, n. 2,287, n. 8, 
803, n. 1, 818, n. 4, 322, n. 4, 860, 861. 
876,807,407, n. 2,422, n. 5,448,571, n. 9, 
020 , 621, n. 1. 

Gcrj'oneus, Greek legend of, 88,127, 235. 

Ghee, as food of Agni, 154. 

Gho^ipl, guardian of cattle at pasture, 214. 

Ghosts, 418, 414, 427. 

Ghouls of the burial places, 287. 

Giant, 81; Gandharva as a, 181. 

Gift theory of socriflcc, 48, 250-00. 
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Gifts, tso. Ml, MS, M9, 5T7, STS, S8S; 
$ce aUo (j«nero8lty. 

Girding and ungirding of sacriflcer^t wife, 

8]», 8S0. 

Girija, a sage, 482. 

Girls, rites affecting as distinct from boys, 
869, 878. 

GitA, 548, and tee Bhagavadgltfl. 

Glacier, V|tra as i)enioniflcation of the, 127. 

Glance of snake, as deadly, 887. 

Glory, in Avesta, 185. 

Gnomic hymns, 14. 

Gnostic views, 612. 

Goat, 68, 69, 70, 87,106,107, 187,158, 107, 
189,192, 254, 264, 267, 260,280, 824, 334, 
850, 868, 419, 423, 424. 

Gobhila Gfhya SQtra, 28, 875, 429. 

God, 549,599,600, and tee I^vara, I^na. 

Goddesses, 61 ; as wives of the gods, 218, 
219 ; of weaving, 214. 

Gods, tee Contents, Part II. 

Gods and men, 248<^], 4<KV-2, 605. 

Gods by birth, 520, n. 7, 525, n. 1. 

Gods by works, 520, n. 7,525, n. 1,573,n.ll. 

Going out of oliikl, ceremony of first, 369. 

Gold, 28, 67, 839, 341, 845, 419, 428. 

Golden figure of a man at piling of fire altar, 
854, 855. 

Golden liutchet, used by Brhaspati, 162. 

Golden man, in fire altar, 406. 

Golden plate, as sun symlx)!, 67. 

Good and evil, 248, 574, 596; tee alto Ethics, 
Evil, and Morals. 

Gorgius, dialectic of, 687. 

Gotama H&hGgaou, pioneer of Aryan civili¬ 
zation, 158. 

Gotanuis, family of, 196, 227 ; Indra as the 
god of the, 127, n. 2 ; tee alto Gautama. 

GOtze, A., on Iranian influence on Greek 
ideas, 602. 

Gough, A. E., theory of meaning of the 
Upanl^ds, 509, 592. 

Grace, divine, 579. 

Grahas, planets as, 201. 

Grass, magic rite with, as war spell, 880 ; of 
sacrifice, how used, 850, and see barhia. 

Grftvagrftbha, priest, 252, 258. 

Grftvastut, priest, 298, 820. 

Grdhraflr^nl, demoness, 241. 

Great Bear, 201, 410. 

Greece, population of, 628, n. 5. 

Greek fire, alleged reference to, in the 
Rigveda, 285, n. 8. 

Greek influence,on use of statues of deities, 
80, n. 8. 
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Greek philosophy, alleged derivation from 
India, 601-18, 684-7. 

Greek religion, compared witli Vedie, 85,86, 
87, 88, 89, 45, 47, 48, n. 3, 51, 54. 57, 58, 
95,117,119,149, n. 2,194, 257,259, n. 1, 
268,272,278, n. 4,275,270, n. 5,280, n. 1. 
288, n. 2, 284, n. 2, 287, n. 4, 290, n. 5, 
291.308, n. 2,818, n. 8,825, n. 4.832, n. 4, 
840, n. 8,861,865,876,877,879, n. 4.890, 
n.7,419, n. 5,422, n. 5,476,488,501,023, 
624, 625, 626, 627, 028, 681. 

Gj^iamedhin, class of Manits, 215. 

Gfhya religion, 98, 177, 218, 270; see alto 
Domestic ritual. 

Gjrliya Satra, 4,27, 28, 20. 218, 242. 

Grief, of harlot, Ac., 477. 

Gross elements, 537, 554, 613. 

Groups of gods, 221, 222. 

Groves, as places of worship, 80. 

Gudea, Sumerian king, facial aspect of, 10, 
n. 1. 

Guests, offerings to, 868. 

Guilt banished to Tritu, 184; in killing. 
181, 477 ; see also dgas and enat. 

Guoaratna SQrt, 505. 

GufigQ, goddess, 100. 

Guru, see Teacher. 

Hades, in Homer (for a Celtic {mrullel sec 
H. Meyer, SUA. 1919, pp. 567 ff.), 418. 

Hugiu Triada sarkophugos (l)ussaud, Civili- 
saiiontprehelUnuittes, pp. 404 ff.), 415, n. 4. 

H&h&hQhQ, Gundharvas, 214. 

Haimavuta, spirit, 242. 

Hair, 858 ; talnios regunling tlic, 805-6. 

Hair cutting, 285, 842. 848, 872, 378, 883. 

Hair growing, h}>o11s for, 860, n. 2. 

Hair offerings, 268, 824,428,480. 

Hairs of bull, used to feed child, 858, n. 2, 
367. 

Hands {pdni, hasta), ns organs, 554, 550, 
557. 

Hanging of offerings on trees, 65, 56, n. 8, 
149, n. 5,155,156, n. 8,287,822, SOI, 805, 
885. 

Hahsa, Agni as, 154. 

Hantrlmukha, demon, 240. 

Hanumant (god of the monsoon : Jacobi, 
Das Jidmdgam, p. 188), 102. 

Haoma, in Iran, 84,118, 107,171, 614. 

Happiness, »ee Pleasure. 

Hare, name of Hudra, 144, n. 8,146, 5t0. 

HarohvaitI, 7 ; tee alto Sarasvatl. 

Hare (pafo), tha()e in moon, identified with 
Yama, 77,122,128, 409, n. 1. 
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Il&ridmmatii, teacher, 496. 

Iluri^candrii, King, 203, 282. 

HariyOptyft, river, 7. 
ilarbh words, 394. 

Haryak^a, demon, 24<J. 
llaNtAmaluka, attributed to ^uhkara (or 
comm. <mly), .'>04. 

Hatchet, Agni as a, 154. 

Hcudaehe, spell to remove, SK.!. 
Head-hiinting, as fndo-Kuropeun, 207. 
Hearing i^-rotra), 453, *184, 5.53, 554. 

Heart (hrdaya), 4.37, 554, 550, n. 8, 504, 506. 
Ileuiih, deity of the, 025, 020. 

Heat (UijxiH), 301, n. 2, 525. 

Heaven («virg«), 34, 177, 400-9, .525, 583, 
584, 021-3. 

Hegel, (;. \V. F.. (lerman i)hilos()phcr (a.d. 

1770-1831), OtM), 

Helene, (ircek heroine, 110, 117, 

Heliolithie culture, alleged, 0.30. 

Hell, 409, 410; see also naraka loka, Ttdrakdh. 
IlenotheiKm. 88, 89. 

llephuisioH, Greek god of lire, 025, 020, n. 5. 
llerukleitoH, Greek philosoptier (c. 500 B.C.), 
301,11.2, 004, 01.3, 03.5, 030. 

Herakles, (ireek hero, .38, 235. 

Herbs, offeringN to the, 213. 

Here, Greek giMldesh, .50, 117, n. 3, 119, 217, 
n. .3. 

Hermes, (Hreek god (pastoral deity of 
lertihty, CAH. ii. 037), 02, 107, 108, 150, 
u. 1. 

llenalotos, (Jreek historian, 300, 401, 001, 
000, 014, 015, n. 2, 020, 035. 

Ilertel, J., theory of llrahman, -447, -448; 
Ilf heaven, 021-^1 ; of place and age of the 
.\vestu and Higveda, 01 k-ltb 
Ilt siod, 008. 

llcNtui, Greek goddess of the lire, 37, 101, 
025.020. 

lliglieNt primdple of the Ihnverse, 442-54; 
Atce aim) lirahman. 

Highwaymen, Undra as patron god of, 150. 
llimavunt, mountain god, 2(HI. 

Hmdiiitini, 50. 

Hiriinyaiiant Ihiida, sage, 471. 
lliranyugurbha, deit\, 208, 393, 437, 508, 
520, 5,31, 533, .537! 

lliranyuke^-i Gfiiya SOtra, 28, 188, 372,428. 
llimnyake^d ^'rautu SOtra, 28. 

Hissing of N'r^ra, tcrrilies the gods, 127. 
llittites (ef. (’AH. ii. 252 ff.), 017, 018. 

Hole, drawing through a, to rub off evil, 307; 
m Uiutcli, child taken through, 383; sucri- 
flee through u, 397. 


Holy loatre {brahmavarcasa), as deity, 218. 

Holy }X)wer, $ee Brahman. 

Home of the gods in heaven, 87, 621-3. 

Home of ttie Bigveda, 7, 11,12 ; the Br&li> 
manas, 22, 28 ; the Upani^ads, 496. 

Ihimeric question, 610, n. 

Homerie religion, 19, 51, 52, 58, 85, 212, 
200, 270, 628. 

Honesty, see Truth. 

Honey, 114, 107, 192, 225 ; in ritual, 141, 
284, 339, 349, 303, 304, 377. 

Honey cake for Kerberos, 419. 

H(K>f print of horse, cult of, 108, n. 4. 

Il(K>k, of Indru, 124. 

Horse, theriomorpliie form of g(Mls, 02, 154, 
189, 191, 198 ; viotiin in ritual, 254, 279, 
and see n{‘\'amedha. 

Horse fetish, 09. 

Ilnrse-llesh, eating of, 279. 

Ilcrse saeriliee, 40, 03, 10.5, 114, 118, 119, 
175, 195, 34.3-7, and see a^medlta. 

IIos|>itality,480. 

Hostile aspect of the Murnts, 152, 153. 

llot-inilk suenliee, 332, 333, and see pra- 
vuTfiya. 

Hot season, Itndra, us deity of the, 146. 

Hotr, priest, 10, 34. 119, ii. 1, 1.57, 159, 105, 
n. 7, 207, 220, 2.52, 253, 2.54, 297, 298, 31.5, 
319, 320, 324, 328, 330, 351. 

Ilotrukas, priests, 315. 

llotru, 173. 

House, ceremonies regarding, 303, 304; 
deities of, 188, atid see Vastospati. 

HonsehoIdiT, us stage of life, 587, 588. 

Hubert and Maiiss, theory of sacrillce, 27.5-8. 

Human .saeriliee (jntrusamedlta), M), 2(i2-4, 
282, 283, 304, 347, 348, .3.54, 019, 021. 

lIundit‘d*oured sliip, of llie Alvins, 115. 

Hungary, e<‘reniony of royal coronation, 342. 

Hunger {a^audyd), 470,475, n. 3, 480, 5.57. 

lluru, .‘\vcstan drink, similar to Suril, 284. 

Iluygbens, Christian, Dutcti scientist (a.d. 
1029-9.5), 035. 

llyakiiithos, cult origin of legend of, 48, n. 2. 

Hyena, howl of, 391. 

llyle, primitive mutter in the Aristotelian 
system, 533. 

Ida, father of Pururavas, 84, n. 8. 

I goddess of the sueriflcial offering, 62,70, 
84, n. 3, 199, 200, 202, 209, 229, 278, 320, 
359. 

Idealism, 509, 510, 511, 552, 558, 

Idealist school of Buddhism, 509,512. 

Ideas, see dhanna and ma»(u. 
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Identifications, in the Br&Iimanas, 484. 

Idols, use of, 80, 81, 54, 50, 60, n. 1, 70, 

201,n.2. 

Igoornnce {avidyd), 515, 510. 

Iksv&kti, family, 160. 

Illbi^u, foe of Indra, 180, 280. 

Illusion {rndyd), 508, 500. 524, 520-32, 541, 
542, 540, 504. 

llpa or Ilya tree, 407, n. 7, .584. 

Ima^e, as nuKle of injuring tniin, 881. 

Immortality, 105, 170, 227, 403, 545, 540. 
581-3, 502. 600, 621 ; drink of, 023, 024 ; 
not originally |>osi»esse(] i>y the |;ods, 82 ; 
of man. 82, 83. 

Impressions, see samikdras. 

Impurity, owing ti» death, 16(1, 420. 

Ineurnation, 107, 208, 220. 

Incense lights, offered to dead, 427. 

Incest, 120, n. 2, 208,230,247,240,338, 476. 

Iiteestuous unions, in Iran, 20. 

Indar, Mitunni form of liidru, (>17. 

liidigitanienta, 04, 1.50, 215, 020. 

Individual and supreme souls, 551-07. 

Individual souls, 508, 500, 510, 545, 540, 
551-70. 

Individuation, 537, 530, 551', 012, and see 
ahamhdm. 

In(h»-Ar\aiis. and Aryo-Dravidiuns, 11, 12. 

Indo-luji'opcaii, clas.s distinctions, 23, n. 4 ; 
date of period o| unity, (il7, 018 ; home of, 
OlH, 028. 020 ; idolatry, 31 ; myflis and 
religum, 30-42, 40.117,11K, 102,107,205, 
220. 201.412, 422, ‘t;{3,011»-21.021-3. (124, 
020. 027, 021». 

Indo*lranian ciilf, 34, 35, 02(>, n. 4 ; scr also 
Iranian religam. 

Indra. god, 2, 3. 33. 38. 47, 50. .50. 0(1, 02, (*3, 
05. OH, 81,82. 85, 80. H7. 88, 00. 01,03, 05, 
00, WK 103, 101. 105, 100, lOlt, 111, 112, 
113, 115, 117, 121^13. 131. 130, 110, Ml, 
151, 102,105, 107, 108, 100, 173, 170, 177, 
IHO. 101, 102. 100, 201,205,200, 210,214, 
210. 222, 223, 233, 234, 235, 241,242, 211, 
245, 21H, 240, 250, 255. 274, 275, 270, 28(t, 
281,200, 311, 310, 320, 321, 327, 320, 342, 
340. 380, 300, 400, 4^13, 4,34, -1:15, 444. 4.54, 
457, 458, 400, 40H, 400, 470, 481,482, -187, 
n. 7, 5(»0. 517, 520, n. 7, 525. 528, 532, 581, 
583. 584, 021. 

Indrflgnl, 105, n. 0. 220. 

Indram, 01, 125, 133, 151, 200, 218, 304. 
374, 434. 

Indr&purvuta, 187. 

liHlr&pQ8an&. 221. 

Indr&somu, 220. 


Indr&vftyG, 220, 221. 

Induction, logical, 485. 

Influence of the moon on the tides, 122. 

Inherent nature, us final principle, 550. 

Initiation of pupil, us rebirth, 285, 370, 377. 

Insect, 507, 571 ; ns soul vehicle, 421, n. 8. 

Insight of seers, 482. 

Intellect, intelligence, 537, 530, 554, and ■sec 
buddhi \ us central organ (prajM), 513, 
554, 550, 057, 508 ; us insight, 548, 

Intention, 478. 

Interrelation of the gods, 84-03. 

Intuition, sec Knowledge. 

Invasion of liuiia by lndo*Kuropeuiis, 11, 
12 , 018, 028, 020. 

Inviolability of the king. 4HI. 

Inward controller {anUinjdimn), 523, 527. 

lonians, 52. 

Ipsen, G., theory of date of peruHl of Indo- 
I-iiiropeuii unity {Streilbcrf(-Fcslschnfl, 
pj). 2(MI ff.), 017. 

Iran, 7. 8, 2(t. 101. 122. n. 2. 

Iranian, transcription of Av<'sta (ef. Zll. i. 
102 ff., 230), 32. ti. 2, 33. n. 2. 

Iranian religion, 30, 40, (51, 71, 72. 73. 74, 
211,217, 221,220, 231,2,58, li. 2. 270, ii. 2, 
271, n. 5, 281,283, n. 2, 284. 280, 201. 318, 
11 .4, 351, 3(50, 377, 422, n. .5. 423. n. 1. -m, 
408, 100, 474, 107, 0(»2. 003. OM-Ki, 010- 
21, 021-3, 021, 035 ; see also Indo* 
Iranian euU. 

Iron, 23, 20. 

]r<»n axe, used li> Hrhnspati, 102. 

Iron filings, as magic ingredient, 307. 

Irrational, tlieor<‘in ol the, (JOT, 035. 

lya, the Mini, 525, 510. 

Iva rpanisail. 400, 5(K1. 502, 510, 522, ii. 6. 
.532, .515. 581, .583. 

Ivaiia, the Lord, 10. Ml. n. H, 212. 338, 304, 
371, 470. 

Ivvaru, the Mini. 3(J1, 504, 505, 521, 525, 
512, 543. .511, 510. 

I^varakrsna, author of the Sumkhya 
Karika, 544. 

Isu Trikanda, eonstellution, 140. 

Italian religion, tiO ; see also Homan r<-hgion. 

.Tabula, mother of Sutyukiitna, 400. 

Jftb&la rpunisad, .501, .587, 580, n. 4. 

Jutiiiini Grhya SQtra, 28. 

Jiiiminlya llrulimana, 17, 10, 22, HI 110, 
122, m. 130, 242, 338, 407, 410, 474, 470, 
401. 030. 

Jaiminlya Upanisiul Hr&hmunu, 10, 22,213, 
400, 533, 550, 604, 577. 
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Jainiitn, views of, 20, 50, 450, 508, n. 7, 
504. 514, 546, 577, 591, 681. 

Jama^gni, Apr! hymn of, 165. 

Jambhaka, spirit, 242. 

Jamied, in Persian legend, 020. 

Janaka, King of Videha, 64, 450, 49S, 495, 
490, 505, 517, 520. 

Jfttavedas, epithet of Agni, 160, 810. 
Jaundice, transferred to birds by magic rite, 
885, 886. 

Jayanta, deity (cf. ArtlmfAstra, ii. 4), 197, 
305 . 

Jealousy of heaven, Hcrodotos* doctrine of 
the, 243-4. 

Jevons, H. B., theory of sacrifice, 278. 
Jewish week, 41. 

Joint-curses, 895, 896. 

Journey, mode of predicting, 890. 

Jumbaka, as Vanina, 804. 

Juno, Roman goddess, 117, n. 8. 

Jupiter, Roman deity, 87, 45, 51, 96,117, 
n. 8, 448, 626, n. 4. 

Jut Irium noctium, 876. 

Jye^^Jia Sftman, 800, 871. 

Jyoti^mant, a Marut, 158, n. 0. 

Ka. god, 207, 821, 518, n. 7. 

Kabciroi, alleged connexion with Kubera, 

88 . 

Kai Kft&s, Iranian hero, 227, 282. 

Kakkola, iiaraltcl to Takkola, 683. 

Kftla, deity, 24, 209. 

Kalalm, spirit, 242. 

Kftlakafijas, Asuras, 234. 

KAlI, goddess, 212. 

Kali, legend of Alvins' aid to, 116. 

Kali, age of the world, 82. 

Kali Gandbarvas, 82, n. 9, 270, n. 7, 478, 
n.8. 

Kulindas, (>cople, 682. 

Kalifiga country, 688. 

Kaly&nl, spirit, 400, n. 5. 

K&ma, desire, 24, 210, 852 (Agnias), 859, 
874, 542, 555, n. 7. 

Kftmaduh, wish*cow, 101. 

KamadyO, wife of Purumitra, 116. 
Kftmamfiga, country, 638. 

K&marQpa, country, 683. 

KAma SOtra, 476, n. 2,488, n. 4, 491, n. 5. 
Kumboja, |>eople, 547, n. 4, 638. 

Kanisian or Kancsian (i.e.late HiUlte,ccm> 
taining Indo-European elements, CAH. 
il. 258 f., 428, n. 1; Friedrich, Streiiberg- 
Fettachrift, pp. 807 If.). 617. 

Kahsa, legend of, 262. 


Kant, E., GemiMi philosopher (a.d. 1724* 
1804), 480, 551, 554, 568, 564, 502, 685. 

Kan^h^ruti Upani^, 580, n. 4. 

Kanva, disease demon, 881, n. 7. 

Kapvas, famiiy, 2, 227, 228, 880, 400, D. 22, 
426. 

Kapila ^^i, 526, 548, 544, n. 6. 

Kapistlula Saiiihitfi, 17. 

Kurafija, enemy of Indra, 129. 

Karapans, in Avesta, 282. 

Karftta, 17, n. 8. 

KAravapacava, place, 852. 

KArotl, river, 854. 

KA 9 i, place and people, 496. 

Ka^yapa, cosmic tortoise, 166, 214, and tte 
AkQpAra. 

Ka^apa, a priest, 198, 622; tee alto 
UdalAkA^yapa. 

Kasaka (Kr 9 ana, Kar^ana), 218. 

Kassites, 6, 618. 

Katha Upanisad, 460. 500, 502. 508, 506, 
510, 511,518, 514, 515, 516, 518, 51V, 522, 
523, 526,581,535, 586. 587, 588, 589, 545, 
547,549, 552,555, 557,577,570, 588, 591, 
617. 

KAthaka SaibhitA, 17, 21,157. 

Katha^niti Upani^d, 580, n. 4. 

Katlias, ritual school, 828. 

Katlienotheism, 88, 89. 

KAtyAyana ^ruuta SQtra, 28. 

Kaurama, King of Hu^amas, 250, 400, n. 11. 

Kati^iku, as epithet of Indra, 182. 

Kau^ikas, Vedic clan, 196. 

Kaufiku SQtra. 28, 20, 104, 205, 214, 856. 
861. 882, 888. 808. 896, 897, 400, 421. 

Kaufltaki BrAhmana, 17,19,144, 148, 200, 
838, 410, 464, 474. 

Kausitaki Upanisad, 493.496,408,501,520, 
521,587,554, 556,557,558,561,567, 676, 
577, 580, 588, 584. 

Kautillya Arthu 9 Astra, 481, n. 12, 491, n. 5, 
505. 

Kavafa AilQsa, sage, 459. 

KavAta, of Kavi dynasty, 615. 

Kavi, dynasty, 615. 

Kavis, 315. 

KAvya U^nA,mythical priest, 150,227,282. 

KAvyas, PVithcrB os, 829. 

Kcna Upanisad, 16. 409.500,502, 522, n. 6. 

Kentauros, alleged connexion witli Gandh- 
arva, 104, n. 1,180. 

Kerberos, dog of Hades, 88, 192, 407. 

KeresAni, Iranian hero, 84. 

KeresAspa, 180. 

Ke^ava, Vi^QU as, 17, n. 8. 
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K^n DftlUiya, sage, 4S2. 

Ketu, p^ct, 200« 528, n. 9. 

Khftdira Gfhya SQtra, 28. 

Khtlaa, of Higveda, 17, n. 8. 

KhojU, cattle trackers, 107, n. 8. 

Khyfttf, spirit, 214. 

Kitftta, Asura priest, 238, 462. 

Killer, haunted by the ghost of murdered 
man, 477. 

Kimldins, demons, 239. 

Kiihvadanta, demon, 240. 

Kindness, see oAtAsd. 

King (cf. V. Negelein, Weltanschauung, pp. 
127 ff.). 292, 481 ; burial or burning of, 
628 ; see also rdjas^ya. 

Kirftto, Kilftta, 238, 462. 

Kleistlienes, tyrant of Sikyon, marriage feast 
of his daughter, 373. 

Knidian school of medicine, 602. 

Knots, loosened to facilitate cliildblrth, 867. 
Knowledge, 482, 507, 510, 513-16, 517, 588, 
584, 586, 598, 594, 595, 590. 

Kosala, country, 23, 490, 082. 

KryAnu, archer, 84, 60, 169, 179. 

Kr?mi, god, 262, 4^)3, n. 1, 577. 

Kfta age, 82. 

Kfttik&s, date derived from, 4, 22. 

Kridin, class of Mariits, 215. 

Krivis, jK-oplc, 23, 196, n. 7. 

Krobulos, of Hermes, 107. 

Kfatra, huslmnd of UimmA, 125, n. 18. 
Ks&tr&nu, spirit, 214. 

Kratriyas, second class in Vedic society, 92, 
148, n. 1, 289, 292, 816, 839,840,847, 308, 
869,370,373,395.447,481,576,577,587 ; 
and philosophy, 493-0. 

Ksetra(>ati, g<Kl, 57, 63, 64, 186, 815. 
Ktesius, GitK'k physician ut the Persian 
Court, 602. 

Kubera, god, 38.288, 242. 

KuliQ, god<lc8S, 199, 201, 855. 
Kulahg&pam&rin, spirit, 242. 

Kiilindas, f>eopie, 632. 

Kulitara, father of ^ambara, 286. 

Kum&ra, demon, 241. 

Kumbhin, demon, 240. 

Kuoindas, people, 082. 

Kuigan people, bury their dead, 028, 029. 
KQrkura, demon, 241. 

Kurukfetia, sacriflccs in, 21, 852,496. 
KurU'Paftc&las, joint ))eople, 841,456,496. 
Kurus, people, 22, 71, 196, n. 7, 843 ; and 
Pftp^avas, 20, 21. 

Ku^ikas, Indm lUi god of the, 127, n. 2,182. 
KQ^m&o^^&japutra, Vinftyaka, 242. 


Kusti, opposed to Adltl, 283. 

KQ^danta, demon, 240, n. 6. 

Kutsa Aurava, relations to Indra, 128,129, 
180,227,228,251,261,292, n. 2,426,486, 
470. 

prosperity deified, 212, 628. 

Lambastana, demon, 240, n. 6. 

Language, influence on development of 
religion, 45. 

Lafiki, not Ceylon, 088, n. 1. 

Lanman, C. H., judgement on Indian 
philosophy, 592, n. 2. 

Lao Ts4, 582, n. 6. 

Lar familiaris, 186, n. 4. 

Latency of Are in wood, 155, n. 1. 

Latin Festi\’ul nt Aibuii Mount, os rite of 
communion, 269. 

Latins, origin of (cf. CAH. i«. 80, 660 ff.), 52. 

Lfityftyunu ^^uuta SQtra, 28. 

1.4iught(T, 849,881 : as loss of strength, 807. 

Luiiriyfi Nanduiigurh, alleged Vedic burial 
mounds at, 82, n. 1. 

Laverna, Honuin deity, 150, n. 1. 

Law, 240, 472, 479, 481, 516, n. 5, 517, 518. 

Lead, in ritual, 385, 307 ; representing in 
llfijasQya the head of Namuci, 341 ; used 
for cleansing pur|K)scs, 883. 

Leader god, nee Net}". 

leaves, used in lieu of ladles, 56, n. 3. 

LeitmiU, G. VV., German philosopher 
(a.I). 1040-1716), 635. 

Ixinuria, eiiurnetcr of, in contrast with 
Parcntulia, 51. 

Letting loose of bull (vffOtsarga), ceremony, 
365. 

Levirate, in India (for Hebrew usage, sec 
Schcftclowitz, Archiv /. Heligionswissen^ 
schafl, xviii. 250 ff.), 248, n. 8, 410, 428. 

Leviticus, on sin offerings, 281. 

Lilieration, see Salvation. 

Licchavis, in Uuddliist texts, 86. 

Life of Vedic tribes, 8, 9 ; see also Long life. 

Light ijyolis), 479, 528, 524. 

Lightning, as divine, 157,108,109,100,225, 
226, 872, 881, 517, 518. 

Like us known by like, Greek doctrine of 
(Inge, Phlinus, I. 187-0; Empedokles, 
frag. 109), 605, n. 8. 

Lion, 151 ; well known In the Itigvcda, 23 ; 
hair of, 358. 

Lioness, 199. 

Lithuanian religion, 86, 87, 80, 40. 45, 57, 
64,117,140, n. 6,141, 860,627. 

LUtk Iliad, 086. 
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living and the dead, Tclations of, 425-T. 
Uzud*» head, at magic ingiedient, 897. 
Logic, 482, 508; theory of Greek origin of 
Indian. 012, 618. 

Logos, 488, 010, Oil. 

Lohit&k|a, Bpirit, 242. 

Lokftyata, materiallBtic tyttem, 505. 

Loki, Tentonlc deity, 128, 188, n. 4, 
102, n. 1. 

Long-haired man, used for menial function* 
in ritual, at Vftjepeya, 839 ; at RajasOya, 
841. 

Long-headed, Indo-Euroi)ean8 suppoBcd by 
some authortticB to be, 12, 018, 084. 

Long life, desire for, 849, 468, 480. 
Lopftmudrft, wife of Agastya, 401. 

Lotus theft, Btory of the, 895. 
liOve of god, sec bhakti. 

Lunar mansions, $ee Nak^tras. 

Lu^a, priest, 156, 251, 470. 

Lust, see Desire. 

Luvian, language (CAH. ii. 253), 017. ! 

Lycian religion, Hepliaistos in, 020, n. 5. 
Lying-in women, taboos regarding, 800. 

Macrocosm and microcosm (cf. v. Ncgelcin, 
WeUamehauung, p. 67), 452,480,558,558, 
589. 602. 

Madhuka flowers, 874. 

M&dhyamika, school of Buddhism, 512. 
Madness, caused by the Gnndharvas and 
Apsarascs, 182, 086. 

Magadha, country, 02, 837, 851, 885, 490. 
M&gadha, man of Magadha, 402. 

Maghavan, the bounteous, Indra as, 182. 
Magic in ritual, Chap. 22; relations of magic 
to religion, 879, 880 ; nature of Vedic 
nwgic, 880-2 ; removal of hostile influ¬ 
ences. 882-0 ; of sin, 260-4 ; sacrifice, 
390-401 ; spell, 898-0, 524. 

Magic powers possessed In state of ecstasy, 

012 . 

Magicians, 800. 

Magoi, 40. 47, 48, 51, 280, n. 2, 308, n. 8, 
614, 015, 626; alleged non-Iranian 
character of, 80, n. 8. 

Mahftbhftrata. 20, 20,112, 545, 01$, n. 8. 
MabAdeva, Mali&n Deva, name of Uudra, 
148, n. 0, 144. 

MabAdeva, spirit, 242. 

MahAnAmnl verses, 871, 490. 

MahAnArAyapa Diaini^ad, 409, 500, 518, 
528f 545, 550. 578, n. 8. 

MahA^R, spirit, 242. 

MahAsena, disease demon, 242. 


MahA Upanifad, 501. 

MahAvIra, Jain saint, 619. 

Mahe^vara, name of Rudra, 549. 

Mahl, deity, 178. 

MahidAsa, sage, 528, n. 1. 

Mainads, 600. 

BiaitrAvanioa, priest, 258,290,298,8i5,824, 
820, 828, 888, 885, 884. 

MaitrAyapI SaibhitA. 17, 86, 09, 208, 212, 
475. 

MaitrAyaplya Grhya SOtra, 429. 
MaitrAyaplya Upanij^d, 600, 601, 514, 527, 
580,540,645, 549,558, 555, 560, 561, 565, 
500, 501. 

Maitrcyl, wife of YAjflavalkya, 515,516,582, 
595. 

Maize, human sacriflee in Mexico before 
eating, 828, n. 1. 

Maklia, demon. 68, 112, 218, 226,200, n. 7, 
881. 

Makkhali GosAla, ascetic teacher, 551. 
Maleficent aspects of nature as personified 
as demons, 236. 

Malevolence, of Rudra, 148,144. 

Malimltica, demon, 240. 

Mana (cf. Nilsson, Archiv /. Religions- 
wissenscluifty xxii. 879 ff.; Preuss, xxi. 171, 
314), 48,44, 880, n. 4, 440. 

Manann, Celtic deity, 229, n. 1. 

MAiiavu Dharma Sfitra, 80. 

M&nuva Grhya Sfitra, 28, 242. 

MAnava ^'rauta Sfitra, 28. 

Manda, language (on the name, cf. Friedrich, 
Streitberg-Festachrift, p. 800, n. 2), 017. 
MApdfikeyas, Vedic family, 190. 

MAndfikya KArikA, 531, 687, n. 8 ; see also 
GaudapAda. 

MApdfikya Upanifad, 500, 501, 603, 645, 
570. 

Manes, see Fathers. 

Manifold origin and character of Agni, 157. 
Manism, 42, n. 8, 48. 

Manitou, 48. 

Mannus, Germanic ancestor, 229, n. 1, 020. 
Mun-slaying, epithet of Rudra, 148. 
Man-tiger, 197. 

Mantra BrAhmana, 490, n. 8. 

Manu, 24, 72, 82, 111, 112, 118, 170, 198, 
200, 620, 621, 622 ; as GrAmapl, ancestor 
of Valyyas, 817. 

Manulak, Iranian hero, 620. 

Manyu, wrath deified, 124, 210. 

Mapongas, oustom of the, 851, n. 8. 

MAra, in Buddhism, 502. 

MArga 9 lT^, festival in, 862. 
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BIftrdttk, Babylonian god, 81, n. S. 

Ifaie tons of Saraoyfi, 88, 188; of Vftc, 

m, n. 7. 

MArloa, ai gaaeUe, 180, n. 4. 

Uarka, demon, 238. 829, 457. 

Marking of cattle, ceremony, 865. 

Marriage oeremoniea. 111, 115, 188, 184, 
878, 878>8 ; of sun and earth in rituai, 
851, 852. 

Marriage h}’mn, 14,188,170,256. 

Man (as god of hutratio, Schwenn, Arthivf, 
lUligioMwiuenKhap, xxii. 241 f.), 88 ; 
SilvanuB, 147. 

Marsyas, as an ass, 267, n. 2. 

M&rtftiii^a, the eighth Adltya, 90. 
M&rtyava, spirit, 214. 

Hftrtyuihjaya, spirit, 214. 

Marudvidhft, river, 151. 

Miruta ^9,stTA, 815. 

Maruts, gods, 8, 88, 67. 71, 81, 87, 91, 92, 
124, 120, 127, 184, 189, 148, 150-8, 154. 
156,157, 158,10\, 108,176,192,198, 210, 
215,222,255,205, 275, 280, 815,821, 822, 
831, 842, 80f). 305, 890, 400, 455, 470. 
Maruttai, Kossite god, 618, n. 2. 
Marutvatlya ^4i8tra, of the Hotr, 880. 
Ma^aka ^rauta SQtra, 28. 

Malyftnik, in Iranian legend, 620. 
Massagetac, sim worship among the, 104. 
M&taii, Indra's character, 139. 

Mfttari^van, god, 88,112,138,130,156,162, 
h. 1,163,164,166,200,221.222,226, 228, 
815. 407, 435. 

Materialism, 525, 581, 541, 546, 550, 558; 
in Parmenides, 680. 

Materials of the ^rauta sacrifice, 278-85; 

for domestic offerings, 859. 

Mftthara, 505. 

Mft^iartt-Vrtti, 604. 505. 

Mftthava Videgha, fosters Aryan fire cult, 
88,158. 

Mathematics, 488, 007, 635. 

Matsya S&mraada, King of fish peopic, 190, 

n. 4. 

Malsjus, peopic, 196,490. 

Matter, see pTakfU and bhiUdni ; cf. mdird. 
Maujavata, epithet of Soma, 169. 
Mazdaku, 015, 016. 

Mead, 172,624, and see madhu. 

Meal, as a sacrifice, 270,860,861. 

Meat eating, in Vcdic India, 191,102. 
Medhfttithi K&nva, AprI hymn of, 165. 
Medhyfttithi, seer, 227. 

Mediation, sacrifice as mode of, between 
gods and men, 27i^. 

22 [1.04. m] 


Medicine, 898 , 890 . 

Medicine man, as prototype of deity, 49. 

Mekala, M^al^ country, 682. 

Memorial mound to dead, erection of, Ml, 
620. 

Memory, 568; and see SMftf. 

Men as deities, 50; see Chap. 14. 

Menft, of VfyaQa^va, apfdied to India, 125.' 

Mcnak&, Apsaras, 184. 

Mercy, see Compassion. 

Merit, see pupya. 

Mesopotamia, influence on India, 25, 26, 
624, 684. 

Messenger, Agni as, 159 ; Narft^aflia os, 165. 

Metempsychosis, see Transmigration. 

Meteor as a Rak^as, 288. 

Methu, 172, 624. 

Metre (for on implausible theory see Leu- 
monn, KZ. Hi.), 0,16, n. 2. 255, 499, 500. 

Mefru, Assyrian term, 101, n. 4. 

Mexican religion, 277, 828, n. 1,829, n. I. 

Midland, definition of the Aryan, 084, n. 2. 

Midrassil, Mitanni name of Mitra, 617. 

Milindapaftha, 558,568. 

Milk, in ritual, 167,171, 254, 278, 810, 832, 
886, 858, 855, 420; as madhu, 167 ; 
cooked, placed in the raw cow by Indra, 
182. 

Milk pulls, Todos* worship of, 269, n. 5. 

Milky way, Sarasvatl as, 178, n. 4,202, n. 4. 

Millet, offered, 828, 866, 881 ; theory of 
Soma as, 172, n. 1. 

Millstone, possibly deified, 189, n. 6. 

Mimetic magic, 888-90. 

Mimi, parallel with Trita, 185. 

Mimic raid, by king at KAjasflya, 842. 

Mind (manas), 122, 210, 486, 448, 444, 458, 
455, 407, 472, 484, 486, 517. 518, 587, 689, 
558, 554, 555. 550, 557, 539, 508, 505,612. 

Mingling of races and cultures as affecting 
religion, 51-5. 

Minoan religion, see Aegean religion. 

Minoans, probably pre>Hellenic (cf., how¬ 
ever, Bury, CAH. ii. 475 f. who makes 
Minos an Achaean), 628, ii. 5, 629. 

Minos (on etym. as jmssibly Indo-European, 
cf. GQntert, Der ariiche WelikOnigt pp. 
880 ff.). 229, n. 1. 

Miraculous birth of Indra, 125. 

Mirror, used in marriage rituai, 874. 

Miscarriage, magic rite to remove iU effects 
of a, 885. 

Misers, see Papis. 

Misery, see duhkha. 

Mitanni, gods of the,. 5, 88, 38. 54, 87, n. 3, 
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90.101, n. 5,114,117,133,161,202, n. 2, 
617. 

Mithra, Imntan god, 88, 84, 104,107, 614, 
610. 

Milra, god, 6, 33,34, 58, 60, 67, 83, 86, n. 8, 
87, 00, 03, 06-8, 104, 105, 127, 133, 141, 

157.101, 160,167,182,189,190, 200, 215, 
217, 246, 280, 206, 827, 328, 829, 831, 353, 
355, 887, 435,017, 020. 

Mitrflvarunfi, 220. 

Mixed forms of demons, 225, 237. 

.Mixed marriages, us factor in caste, 23. 

Moabite stone, writing purallel to tliat of 
India, 26. 

Mo<le of wearing hair, altered at marriage, 
878. 

Modes, Spinoza’s, 530, 0iJ7. 

Modes of tiiought and categories, 482-8. 

Modogalingu, }>eop|c, 633, n. 1. 

Moellendorff, U. von IVilumowitz*, views 
cited, 034, 035, 030, 037. 

Moirn, fate in Greek religion (CAII. ii. 023), 
85. 

Mola salsa, sprinkled on victim, 270, 32.>, 
n. 2. 

Mules, occasional worsliip of, 03, 104, 322, 
384, 307. 

Moleskin, as aid to <letecting sorcerers, 397. 

.Momentary gods, I'scner’s tlu-ory <if, 44,45. 

Mon-Khmer languugi^s, 11, (>34, n. 1. 

Mongolian influence on Indian religion, 36. 

.Mongolian offering to the sun, 287, n. 3. 

.Monism, 494. 

Monkey form of Indru, 133. 

Monkey god, 192, (Wl. 

Monotheism,alleged early {cf. K. Th. Preuss, 
Dir hOchste (iotthrit bei drn kuUurarmcn 
i'Olkrrn (1922); Mcinhof, Arcliiv /. 
licUfUionitwisHruschnfl, x\u. 179), 020, n. 4. 

Monsoon, 109,127,128 ; llanuniant as the, 
192. 

Months and Imlf months, olTerings to, 201. 

Moon (cf. V. Ncg<d('in, M’eltanschauunf!. 
pp. 42 ff.), 34, 81, 123, 133, 134, 136, 137. 
147. n.3,164, lO.'S, 170,171,172,179,181, 
183, 190,211. 235, 274, 284, 332, 409, n. 1, 
410, 577, 622; and spirits, 165; and 
ti<ies. 122; offerings, 213. 

Moon phases, worship of, 199, 201, 355. 

Moon-stations, see Naksatras. 

Morals, 83. 84, 95, 07. 90.101, 105,133,130, 
141,*145, 158, ICl, 108, 21.5, 216, 283, 
244-0, 251, 204-8. 380, 408-75, 494, 
584-9, 594, 506, .507, 508. 

Morning and evening star, 118. 


Mothers, as a class, like the Fathers, 429, 
508; as demonesses or patron goddesses, 
149. 

Mothers of Indra, Tva^^f’s daughters as, 

205. 

Mountain tops, worship on, 39. 

Mountains, as divine, 143,147,160,170,182, 
184,187,188,199, 213 ; sec also Parvata. 
Mouth, as organ, 575, 576. 

Movements, 550, 557. 

Mfda, name of Kudra, 144, n. 8,146. 

Mrga, constellation, 146, 208. 

Mrga^'iras, constellation, 140. 

Mrgavyadhu, constellation, 146, 208. 

Mrtyu, death, 408. 

Mroka and Anumroka, demons, 239. 
Mudgalu, Vedie seer, 191. 

MOjuvnnts, jicople, 322, 385. 

Mnnjavant, mountain home of Soma, 169. 
Mula, NukKutrn, 392. 

Munduku Vpanisad, 490, .500, 503, 522, n. G, 
528, 537, 538, 51.', 577, 578. 

Miindas, 11, 032. 

Munda-speukiiig tribes. 11, 632-4. 

Mnni, eestiitie ascetic, 301, 402, 618. 
Munimarana, 458. 

Murder, 477, 480 ; sre also Killer. 

Music, J58. 

.Mysticism, 598, .599. 600. 

Myth and cult, 48, 354. 


Nubhanedistha, sage, (’.1, 220. 

Naeiketus, stiulent, 250, 348, 440, 441, 499, 
.572, 573. 

Naga clans, Pahcalus supiMised to represent, 
23, n. 1. 

Nftgas, kind <d ilemon, 197. 

Nagnajit (i&iidhara, authority on the fire 
cult. 354. 

Nuiganu'sa, demon. 242. 

Xaighantuka, 87, 105, 130, 137, 141, 199, 
210, 228. 

Nails, in magic, 387. 

Nairuktas, authorities on etymology, 80, 87, 
150. 

Nuiryosafihu. Iranian, 105, 448. 

Nukeilness, in ritual, 388. 

Naksatras, 4,25, 79, 179,189,201, 208,218, 
218, 428 ; offerings to, 308. 

Nanitts, homage, as above the gods, 261. 

Numbudiris, tuil. 

Name (ef. v. Negelein, WfUatischauung, 
p. 83), 391,394; sec udman and ndmardpa. 

Names of child, 308. 
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Names of certain objects, altered for 
reasons of taboo, 378. 

Namuci, demon, 68, 80, 130. 131, 221, 231, 
286, 341. 380, 400, n. 2. 427. n. 1. 458, 
470. 

N&oObaithya, Iranian Ni-satya, 117, 232. 
N&rada, sago, 403, 513, 517. 

Nar&^absa, god, 106, 122, 138, 100, 16^1, 
164-0, 313, 320,349. 

N&ra^ansa ctips, 329, 330, 4*48, 400. 
Nuru^aiisa lire, 2.54. 

Nftra^un^»i^, versch, 400. 

NurAyana, god, 17, n. 3. 

N&r&yuna, list of l’{Minisads., 501, n. 2. 
Nftrmedha S&man, 335. 

Njisattiyuna, Mitanni nuna* of Na-satyn, 617. 
N&satya, name t)! A^vin-s, 5, 38,87, n. 2,114, 
117, 133. 232. 

Salura naturans, 430. 

S’alura uaturala, 430. 

Naturalism, as source of religion, 42, n. 3, 
43. 

Nature. Prakrti, in Sanikbyu, 483, 510, 
532-5, .">.59, 502, 004. 

Nature and ehuraeteristics of Vedic mugie, 
380-2. 

Nature of the deuil, 403-5. 

Nature worship, as source of religion, 42-.5, 

020 . 

Nauliandhana. place of descent, of Malm's 
.ship, 229. 

Nauiihasa Suniaii, 335. 

Nnvugvas, piii-.sts, 224. 

Necessity, us iiaii] principle, 5.50, 551. 
Nccroinuney, unknown in Vcdn' ritual, 392. 
Need lire, 155, u. 1. 

Negritos, as element in Indian population, 
((34. 

Ni jaincsa, <lcinon, 242. 

Nemesa, demon, 242. 

Neo-Plutonists, 011, 612, 6.36. 

Nerlluis, Teutonic cartli deity, -MH), n. 6. 
Nestr. priest, 91, 20.5, 294. 296, 29H, 328, 
330. 339. 

Net, of Itidra, 124. 

Netr, leader god, 200. 

New-lK»rn child, impure or innocent, 478. 
New moon an<l full tncKin offerings (darfa- 
p&nW'nidsexii}, 319-21, 301. 

Newton, Isime, scientist (a.d. 1042-1727), 
63.5. 

New Year, Dawn as goddess of, 155, n. 2 ; 

domestic ritual festival of, 362. 

Night, 80, 130, 131, 279, 428 ; as time of 
activity of Uuksascs, 237. 

22 * 


Night walkers, spirits ns, 214. 

Nihilistic school of lluddhistn, 510,512,518. 
Nin Ella, mother of waters, 178, n. 4. 

Nine, as sacred ntimlier of liuio-Kuropenns, 
41,86,110, II. 2, 420, n. 0. 

Nirrti, deity, 211, 212, 245. 206, 267, 279, 
324. 341, 383, 400, 408, 475. 

Nirukta, by Viska. 20, 86. 177, 578. 

Nir\’&na (ef. L. de lu VuHcc Poussin, .Vimmu 
(1925), 541. 

Nisddas, aU>rigines, 11. n. 2. 146, ii. 4, 298, 
299. 3.36. 034. 

Niskevulya ^'astru, of the llotf, 108, 330, 
331, Ikb. 

Nistigrl, mother of Indrn, 125. 

Nivartana, Sondergott, 04. 

Nidiilily of <dliee versus birth, 481, n. 10. 
Nodhas, seer, 458. 

Nitise, 4.39 ; um‘<1 to scare demons, 384. 
Non-injury, se<‘ uAuivd. 

Niirdic race, 618, 628, n. 5. 

Norse mstholog},. cosmic giant in, 81,619. 
North, Hudra in the, 145. 

North-eastern <niurter, 375, 397 ; d<Kir of 
heaven in the, 411. 

Nose, 553, 5.54. 579. 

Noseless, Nisfidas ns, 11, 634. 

Nc>t-l)eing, 483, 485, 519, .525. 637, ti. H. 

‘ Nut so us definition of alwolute, 491,500, 
521. 

Nous, in Anavugorus, 544, n. 6. 611 ; of 
Anstolh-, .507 ; of J^pieharnios, .554. 
Nrinani, demon, 2-40. 

Nrsiiiliotturatapaiityii rpniusad, 570. 
NumlK-r, of dtitus, 35; of wives permitted 
to members of different easti's. 373. 
Ntimbers, 222, 484, .544, tM>4, (H)5, n. 4 ; 
3x7: 150; 3x(M): 1.50; 99: 234; 
1,100: 230; KKl.OtK): 236 ; and see 
'riiree, I'ive, Seven, Nine, 'J’IioukuihI. 
Numerals, .Mitanni tyjie {aiku is pre-Vedic, 
salta |M)st-Vedie; probably «« Is by 
baplology ; they are at least as jirobubly 
Aryan as Indian, and may even be proto- 
Iranian), 617. 

Nyarbudi, a demon, 400. 

Nyuya, |ihilos<iphy, 545. 

Oak, and lightning, 37 ; gml of the, 141. 
Oath (cf. laiseh. Drr Kid (1908); Petersen, 
l)cr Kid hi'i den <S'e»«i7e« (1914); K. 
.Sehwenii, Ardnv f. Uelifiionswtssenschajl, 
304-8), 268, 392, 305, 390. 

Obi men, 398, ii.8. 
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Object* of KDse (artto), 519, 558,554, 556, 
557. 

Obscene Iangua|;e, in ritual, 845,846,851. 
Ocean, deity, 97,115,174,175, 218. 

October horee, at Rome, 846. 

Odin, Norse deity, 198, 019, 620. 

Odour (gandba), 554, 556, 557. 

Odros, not in Vedie texts, 23, n. 8. 

Offering post (yCpa), 66, 67, 185. 

Offerings to animals, 197,823,362, 364,365; 
to UaksuM'S, 145. 

Offerings to the dead, in the domestic ritual, 
427-9 ; in the ^ruutu ritual, 429-32. 

OldenlKTg, II., jialgemcnt of Indian piiilo- 
sophy, .599, n. 1 ; views of, cited, passim. 

OUae, rev<‘red by Arvnl Brethren, 209, n. 5. 

()inen.s, 306, n. 1,890, 391. 

Omentum, 280. 281. 34.>, 363. 

Omophagia, not practiciil in India, 476. 

Oj)hthalmio sleeplessness, Indra’s, 205. 

Opposition to worship of Indra, 125, n. 7, 
433. 

Ordeal, 392, .393. 

Ormdu, among Huron, 446. 

Organs of sense (imlripa), 537,553, 551, 556, 
557. 

Orgiastie cull, 1.50. 158. 

Orgiustie traits of ^'iva, 150. 

Origin of gods, 82. 

Origin of man, 82, 83, 229, 230. 

Origin of religion, 42-51. 

Origin of the world, 80, 019-21. 

Original hoim* of Indo-Kuropeans, in cold 
climate, 162, 018; that of Kurgan 
dwellers east of I)nic[icr, 628, 629. 

Orion, as satvus, 146. 

Or()hie hymn, 002. 

Orphic inovemcnl (cf. Kern, Orpfiais, 1920), 
002, 636. 

Osiris, god of Nile and fertdity (Breasted, 
Dci'. of lidigion in Anc. Egypt, pp. 18 ff.), 
187. 

Ostara, Teutonic deity, 121. 

Otu.s and Kphialtes. Greek giants, 234. 

Ouranos, (;reek deity, 38, 100, 101, 104. 

Ovcr-i)opulation of the earth, 622. 

Owl, as bird of omen (ef. for Greece, 
A. Kioek, .-IrcAio/. licUgioimvissrnschafl, 
xviii. 127-J13). 193, 891, 392 ; demons as, 
287 ; offered to Niryti, 324. 

Ox, 279, 324; co.smie and mysticul, 444, 
445,477,619,11.4. 

Pada P&tlia, of Uigveda, 20. 

Paidva, possibly the sun-horse, 191. 


Fain {diMha\ 556,557. 

Paih^ lipani^ad, 501. 

Pairs, 87, 89. 

Paiffica marriage, 878. 

Pai 9 ftcl language, 78. 

Pakudha Kacefiyana, doctrines of, 611, 
Pali, alleged origin of, 21, n. 2. 

Paftefilas, people, 22, 28; origin of name, 
196, n. 7. 

Pancuvih^a Brahmana, 17,19,227,349,477, 
491. 

Paftcavihfa Stoma, 819, 850, 851. 
Pandavas, and Kurus, 21. 
ranini, 20, ii. 1,30,488, 502, 541,547, 602. 
Panis, enemies of the gods, 7, 88, 123, 192, 
223, 234, 243, 266. 

Pantheism, 510,511,512, 523, 524,531,552, 
595. 

Papas, Phrygian Zeu.s, 36, n. 4. 
Parumahaiisa Upanisad, 589, n. 4. 
Parumarthu, version of c*oinmentsry on 
Suriikhyu Karika, 504. 

Parasknra Grhya Sutra, 28, 213. 

Paravrj, cured by the A^-vins, 116. 

Pardon, for sin, 244-8. 

Parendl, Ave.stnn deity, 65, 211. 

Parentage, various forms of cosmic, 80, 
81. 

Parentuha, character of, in contrast W'ith 
Lemuriii, 51. 

Parents, duties to. 480. 

Puriksit, King, 400, n. 11, 618, n.7. 

Parinidi. place, 3.72. 

Pariplava Akhyaiiu, at horse sacrifice, 344. 
Purjanyu, god, 86. 93, 9.7, })0, n. 2,120, n. 4, 
139,140, 141,213, 214, 221,290, 321, 360, 
365, 441. 

Parmenides, Greek i>hilost)plier (6tli cent. 

li.C.), 509, n. 1, 530, 603, 613, 036, 637. 
Parnayu, an enemy of Indra, 129. 

Parniuns, 7. 

Parrot, juunilice transferred to a, 380. 
Park'll, possibly Iranian name, 7. 

Pir^vu, Par^vunathu, alleged date of, as the 
foiimier of .lama philosojiliy, 20, 619. 
Pursni. goddess, 186, 366. 

Piirthavu, alleged Iranian rcferenc<‘, 7. 
Parthian invasions of India, 64. 

Parting of hair of pregnant women, 
ceremony, 867. 

Parts of the soul, 554-67. 

Parvuta, mountain as god, 187. 

Pirvatl, goddess, 144. 

P&^adyumnn V'&yata, sacrifleer, 251. 
Payuputi, god, 111, 112, 862. 
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Passions, 581; ite aiso Desire. 

Paths, PQsan's connexion with, 106,107. 

Pfttrap&pi, demon, 240. 

Patricide, of Indra, 125. 

Pauroam&sl, offerings to, 

P&yfisi, King, 551. 

Pedu, recipient of a steed from the .45vinB, 

110 . 

.Pehrkon, Lettish deity, 140, n. 4. 

Pelops, death of, 110, n. 5. 

Pcuunce, sec Asceticism. 

Penis, as orgiin, 557. 

Peiitheiis, origin of legend of. 48, (112. 

People, plimdcrt'd by the king, l.'il, n. 1. 

Perception (prfUi/a^sa), 450, n. 5, 482, 550, 
500, .504. 

Performers of tlic saeriliee, 280-00. 

PerfuiiKK, offered to Bralmians for the dead, 
427. 

Periodic destruction of universe by Ore, 520. 

Perjury, see Truth. 

Perkunu.s, Lilbuunian <leity, 87, 140, n. 1, 
141. 

Persian inlluene<‘ on court (if Candragupta, 
.'{00, n. 8 ; see ti/su Iranian religion. 

Persian religion, 80, 020, and sec Iranian 
religion. 

Personal deity, ."tOO, 511, 020. 

Personality of deities, development of, 45 ; 
of tlie absolute, .>22, n. 0. 

Perun, .Slav god, 140, n. 4, 141. 

Pcssiimsin, not early \’edie, 581. 

Pestle and mortar, used in pressing Soma, 
107. 

Petavattlni, 20, 74. 

Phoidros, of I'lato,chariot metaplioi in, 000, 
n. t, 018. 

Phallic worship, 10, .lO, 120, 148, (K52, n. 8. 

Pharmakoi, seujH'goals (cl, ^^‘lss(^^vu, .inhix' 
J. lielifliotmvtsseii.schafl, x\ii. 21), 2(t8. 

Plierekydcs, Greek p<K't (c. 540 li.C.), 000. 

Philo, .lewish philosoplier (r.80 h.c.-a.h. .50; 
cf. on Iii.s Dtgos, Inge, Plotinus, i. 08), 010. 

Pliitolaos, Pythagorean philosopher (5th 
cent. B.C.), 008, 084, 0,85. 

Philosopliieal hymns, in the Higveda, 2, 14. 

Philo!>oplii(*al ninths, 00. 

Philosophy of the Veda, see ConteiUs, Part V. 

Phlegyai, 38, 220. 

Phruorles, sense of name, 010, n. 1. 

Phrygian religion, 020. 

Physical paternity, Kcnse of pater in Uoman 
religion, 06, 020. 

Physicians of the gods, Ayvins as, 115. 

Piercing of skin of cow, us rain spell, 851. 


Pig, not offered in sacrifice, 279. 

Pigeon, as bird of omen, 198, 388, 392. 

Pigmy sise of mind. 404. 

Piling of the fire, 271, 282, 352, 354-6, 304, 
897, 440, n. 1, 405-7. 

Pindar, Greek lyric [>oet, eschatology of, 
000, n. 8. 

Pipru, Astira, 130, 281, 280. 

Pi 9 ftcas, demons, 73, 74, 76, 91, 180, n. 0, 
181, 238, 280, 884, 880, 414, 478, Ii. 8, 610. 

Pits, and dead, 411. 

Pity, see Compassion. 

Places of the dead, 400-15. 

Plaksa Pr&sravana, offering at the. 852. 

i'laiiets (cf. v. Negelein, M'ellansehauuug, 
p. 120), 70. 108, n. 4, 2(H>, 201, 410, n. 2, 
528, n. 0, («15. 

Plant demons. 280, 240. 

Plant life, mllueneed by the moon (for epic, 
ef. .Meyer, Dus M>i6 iw ullind. Epos, 
p. 858 ; v. GInsenapp, Ilinduisrnus, 
p. 40), 170. 

Plants (o^adhtiyah), 84, 04, 184, 225, .523, 
520, 081 ; and souls of the dead, 415. 

Pluto, (ireek philosojilier (n.c. 427-JJ47). 
520, (M)2, 005, n. 4, 018, 020, n. 1,085, (580, 
087. 

Pleasure {stdiiu), 520, n. 7, 521, ii. 5, .550, 
550, 5.57. 

1‘leiades, 202, 410, n. 2. 

Plotinus, Neo-Plalonist (a.D. 20f-70), 500, 

on. 

Plough feslivnl, 800. 

Ploughshare, d' ltj, 04, 188. 

Plurality of selves, 580. 

PtUMiii, 150; sent by Hudrn, 144; to 
produce ecstasy, Wi. 

Poison ordeal, 808. 

Polar dawn, theory of a. 122, n. 1, 

I’ole star, in marriage ritual, 4, 875 ; 
worship ol. 202. 

Political theor>. 480, 481, (KM). 

I’(*lyatidry, apparent in case of marriage of 

snryft, no, n. 5. 

Polydaemomsni, 204, n. 1. 

Polynesian intlucnce on India, 084. 

pool of youth, 110. 

Popular and hiemtie religion, 55-7. 

Porcupine ({uill, used by bride, 807, 874. 

Porphyry, Neo*Platonist( a. i>.282-801),612. 

Ponidge, as cosmic principle, 275, 445. 

Portents, 802. 

Poseidon, (ireek ginl (on derivation floro Aat; 
Kretschmer, Tlort^Aa (Aaoi); lloffinaiin, 
see U. D)ewe, KZ. li. 210 f.), 400, n. 4. 
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roRsession by evil spirit, modes to remove, 
SS3. 

Post, sacrificiiil {yUpa), 254, 204, 824, 325, 
384. 

Potr, priest, 252, 204, 29C, 207, 298. 328. 

Pauruci8t&, daughter of Zoroaster, 015. 

Power, holy, see Brahman. 

Pflhi Vuinya, King, 355. 

Prthivl. g(«idess, 80, 87, 95, 145, 197, 022, 
n. 4 ; net also Kurth. 

Pr^rii, goddess, 151, 19H. 

Prsatuka, offering and deity, 802. 

Prubhiis, class of l;lbhus, 170. 

Pruhruda Kayadhuva, an Asnrn, 232. 

Pnijapati, god, 24, 05, 08. 84, n. 3, 80, 88, 
90, n..5.101,105, in, 122,12.5, 140, 192, 
190,213, 218, 233. 324, 345, 340, 347, 350, 
359, 303, 370, 393, 390, 428, 437, 442-4, 
449,450, 454,455, 450, 404, 405, 400, 4<;7, 
409,470, 471,473,479, 480, n. 0, 481, 482, 
480, .500, 510,517, 524, .525, 539, 554. 5<H), 
573, 581, .583, 010, 013. 035. U. 9. 

Prftkritie languages, origin of, 52. 

Prakrits, 233, 238. 

Pramr^nint, demon, 210, ii. <». 

Pniyastr. priest, 2.52, 253, 291, 290. 

Praynu rpanisad, 500, .501, 525, 537, 545, 
.552, .508, 577, .578, 581. 

J^rusaha, wife of Indra, 125, 219. 

I’nislotr, priest, 297, 298. 314. 

Pnilardunu, King, 584. 

J’ratldaryu ^Vaiktrn, sueiilicei. 320, n. 1. 

Pratihurtr, priest, 297, 298, 31 1. 

Prutlpra.slliatr, priest, 294, 2{)5, 321, 320, 
330, .3,30, 371. 

J*rutiyakhya.s. 488. 

I’niiiga (,'astrn, (d the Ilotr, 25.5, 315, 329. 

J’rnvahanrt .Iiiivali, pliilosopher, 493. 

Prayer (for an implausible critupie of KV. 
vii. 80, see v. Negelein, WeUuiischauunfi, 
pp. 44-0), 0.5, 102-1, 310-12, 179, 480; 
and spell, 390. 

Predestination, 511 ; see w/so IK'termimsm. 

Pre*l)ravidiuns. 11,032—1; see also Nisadas. 

Pregnant woman, funeral rite of a, 424,027. 

Preparation of Somn, 100-8. 

I^ressing stones (grdivia), 00, 107, 254. 

l»riest, 223-7, 2Kt)-99 ; power U) injure his 
patron or enemy, 312 ; see also Brahmans. 

PriesthoiKl, 39, 40, 55-7, 58, n. 1,72. 

Primitive matter, 438,483,510, 532-5 ; sec 
also prakrti. 

Primitive savages, alleged, 42. 

Prince in exile, magic rite to restore, 887. 

Principles, Samkliya system of, 532-4. 


Priyamedha, seer, 227. 

Probe, used in medicine, 898. 

Problem and Conditions of Knowledge, 513 - 

10 . 

Procreation, 566, 667. 

Prodigies, 892. 

‘ Projection ’ theory of religion, 49. 

Prometheus, Greek hero, 138,158,162 n. 1 
220, n. 5, 289, n. 2. 

Prostitution, disapproved, 586. 

Proto-Hittite, language (Sayce, JUAS. 
1924, pp. 245 ff.), 617. 

Prussian religion, 39. 

Prytaneia, sacred fires of the, 625. 

Pseudo-Hippokratean treati.ses, 002. 

Pseiido-Kallisthenes, 018, n. 0. 

Psychic apparatus, 405, and see linga. 

Public sacriliccs, paucity of, 159, 258, 025. 

Pulindas, people, 032. 

Puloinan, father of C’^ci, 125. 

Punishment of crime, us a sacrifice, 348, 
n.2. 

Punjab, 3, 91,121,127, 337, n. 3, 034, n. 2. 

Puraindhi, goddess, 211. 

Piirunas, 111. 112. 

PurlOcation, 141, 142, 383 ; see also Expul¬ 
sion of evil. 

Purohita, domestic priest, 159, 102, 227, 
2.53, 292, 293, 319, 341, 342, 303, 394,481- 

Piiru, Asura, 234. 

I'uiiikiitsa, wife of, 90. 

Pururiivus, and IVva^j, 84, n. 3, 183, 200. 

J'urus, people, 9 ; and Vaivvauara, 104, 
n, 5. 

Pumi Miiaaiisu, 200. 505, 545, .574. 

JTisan, god, 03, 70, 81,87, 92, 93,105-8,110, 
115, 12.5, 120, 142, 150, 100, 109,170,188, 
192, 20.5, 211,219, 221,204, 274, 280, 328, 
300, 304, 305, 374, 370, 400. 

J’usyumitrji. King, 495. 

Put, hell, 580. 

Putting crop into the barn, Anughu wor¬ 
shipped on occasion (»f, 18(5. 

Pythagoras, Greek philosopher (0th cent. 
H.C.), and his school, 005-10, 034-7. 

Pythagorean tlu*orem, 007, 035. 

Quail, saved from u wolf by the Alvins, 110, 
117. 

Quantity and quality, ideas of, distinguished 
by Anaxagoras, 035. 

Quarters, 213, 483, 480, 618, n. 7, 553, 501. 

Queen at R&jasQya (for a quasi-parallel, see 
V. Negelein, yVelianschauungy p. 03), 190, 
n. 7. 
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^bhuksan, leader of the ^bhus, 1T6. 

9bhu8,elves,a8,93,168.170-8,255,813,461. 
R^idhana, ;t82. 

9j‘9''nn» son of Vidatliin, |>rot6g6 of Indni 
180. 

Rjra^va, sjived by the Ac\’ins, 110. 

l.<kso, father of Sarbvurnna, 106. 

^Itu, seasons, 93, 178. 

Race at wedding of Soma and Sflrya, 114 
139. 

Races, mingling of, as religions factor, 51-5. 

Itacing, ill ritual, 339, 3U). 

Raliusyu Ocvainalinilue. slayer of the Vui- 
khftnnsas, 120, n. 4, 458. 

R&hu, demon of eclipse, 23.5, 623. 

Haikva, sage, 406. n. .5, r»().*>. 

Rain, 622, 623 ; see also Clouds ; and Soma. 
151, 160, 172. 176, 178. 

Rainbow, (.andharva as the. 181. 

Rain S|m I1s, 360. 310, 331, 351, 380. 

Ram water, as impure, 383. 

Uai\ata Sfininn, 350. 

Hajann Sftman, 3.52. 

Itajanyas, 02, 326, 341,312, 481. 

Kaku, goddess, 100. 201.3.55. 

Raksasa, form of marriage, 373 . 

Raksases, demons. 56. 73, 7.5, 76. Ill, n. 1, 
158, 213, 237, 238, 211,272, 281.28.5, 30R 
320, 324, 360. 382, 383, 381, 386, 414, 427, 
n. 1. 430. 457, 470. 472. 478, n. 8, 616. 

RuksasI, a.s bouse d(‘ity. 7(J. 

Ham, 350; of Meilliatiilu, Itidra invoked as, 
131, n. 4. 

Riima, ejae Ikto, 61, 02. 

Runmtmja, philosopher, 501. 508, 509, 512, 
506. 

Ramayana. 30. 

Rumman, Senutie deity, 222, n. 8. 

Rustrabhrt, Apsuras, 184. 

Ratimkaras. easte, 208, 200, 316, 317. 

Ituthakrt, 178. 

Rathantara Sarnun, 253, 335, 3.50, 351, 461, 
486. 

Uatri, night, 108. 

Real, 507, .510. 

Realism, 558, .5.50. 

Reasoning, 482. 484, 48.5 ; see also Know- 
leilge. 

Rebhu. saved by the Afvins, 110, 

Rebirth in the consecration, 302 ; sec also 
Transmigration. 

Recollection of previous births, .580, 600. 

Red, colour of Rudru, 145 ; connected with 
the dead, 143, n. 1 ; ochre, used in 
Kurgan burials, 628. 
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Redemption of self in sarriflee, see 5llacrlflcc. 

Reed arrow points in magic, 387, 805. 
Re-establishmcnt of the tires (punardrfAeuo), 
817, 818. 

Reinhardt, views citeil, 635. 

Relations of magic to religion, 370 ; see also 
Magic atiil Sacrifice, 

Release, see Salvation. 

Remains of offerings, 275. 

Uemeilies, of Rudrii, 14,3. 

Remembrunce of former births, 580, 600. 

Removal of hostile influenees bv magic. 
382-6. 

Renewed death (ef. v. Negelein, RWlan- 
schauung, p. 06), 573. 583, ii. 3. 

Renunciution, 515. 

Uep(“ate<l ileath, see Renewed death. 

llejMMit Ing n formula haekwards, 304. 

Rejx-ntanee of sin, 24t. 471. 

Ueplaeing of offering by butter, 834. 

Resignation, 508. 

Restonition of dead to life liv Indra, 125, 
n. 7. 4.58. 

Restriction on nature of offerings, 258. 

Retribution, see knrmnn. 

Ribaldry, in ritual, 258 ; at horse sacrilice, 
345, 346 : at Mah&vmtu, 851. 

Uiee, 323,3.50, 306 ; not known to Rigveda, 
23. 

Ridiilcs, 258 ; in Upanisnds, 505, 500, 507. 

Right, sei* rtii and tlharma. 

Rigveda, 1-15. 16, 17, 23, 24, 33, 48-52, 53, 
.58, 50, 60, 61,63,64,68, 74, 77, 87, 88, 80, 
90,91,02, 97, 08. Ill, 115, 110,131, 13t, 
13.5,136, 137, 138. 140. 142, 14,3,147, 1.50, 
15.5, 158, 150.164. 166, 167, 160, 170, 171, 
176,180, 181,187, 188, 101, 102, 103, 190, 
210, 213, 227,229, 230, 231,237, 24,3, 245, 
249, 250. 252. 253, 251, 250, 2W), 261, 272, 
II. 10, 275, 282, 283, 286, 200, 2IH, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 3(81, 301,303, 316, 331. 332, 
317, 3.51,351, 371,375, 301. 303, 402, 403. 
401. 405, 406, 400, 417, 420,422, 423, 426, 
427, 428, 4:W. 443. 445, mt, 440, 451, 454. 
468. 470. 480,483, 486. 400. 401, 515, 519, 
555. 570, 571,575, .581,616-19,621,622. 

Rinsing ol the niuutli by the saeriOcer, 326, 
n. 1. 

Rites ancillary to the sucriftee : the con¬ 
secration, 3(K>-3; the Avabhrthu, 303, 
304; taboo, 804-10 ; form of prayer, 310, 
811. 

Ritual in the Rigveda, 252-6 ; in the later 
texts, 257-402 ; see Contents. 

Rivalry in sacrUict, 251. 
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River, crowed by dead, 406, n, 0,412 n« 
Rivers, as divine, 176, 218. 

Robbers, Ac., Rudra as patron of, 144,150. 
Robbery, marriage by, 875, n. 8. 

Robigus, dog offered to, 824, n. 4. 

Rock, cloud as, 157, 169. 

RodasI, goddess, 151, 220. 

RohinI, constellation, 146, 170, 179. 

Rohita, deity, 209, 444, 467, n. 8. 

Roman de Roland, OIB, n. 0. 

Roman religion, 36, 30, 45, 48, n. 8, 51, 53, 
57, 117, 121, 188, 258, 259, 200, n. 5, 
262, n. 2,269,270, n. 2,273. n. 4,274,276, 

279, n. 5, 280, 281, n. 1, 283, 284, n. 2, 

280. n. 4,289.291,318, n. 4,325, n. 4,329, 
n. 3,840, 861, 876, .378, n. 1,885, 418, 419, 
n. 5, 421, n. 2, 422,1 n. 5. 455. 620, 627, 
681. 

Royal consecration, see r&jasHya. 

Royal hair washing, 800, 

Rubbing, in ritual, 271, 272, 343, 367. 
RudhlkrA, demon or enemy, 236. 

Rudra, god, 24,46, 50,57,61,09,71,81,91. 
02, 105, 100, 110, 112, 1.37, 142-50, 15.3, 
156,159,188,191.192,194,199, 200, 208, 
214,215, 221, 222, 229. 241, 242, 244, 257, 
272, 278, 287,322, 331,338, 855, 350, 864, 
888, 899, 410, n. 8, 407, 501,510, 511, 525, 
527, 539, 549. 

Rudr&nl, wife of Rudra, 218, 364. 

Rudras, 81, 86, 14J1, 150-3, 222, 223, 270, 
455 ; see also Maruts. 

Rudriyas, 148. 

Hu^amas, people, 250 ; Kuuramu, king of, 
400, n. 11. 

^'ubala, ^abara, dog of Yama, 192, 406. 
^ball, deity, 101, n. 0, 456, n. 1 ; offering, 
450, n. 1. 

^abura, 38; and set O^bala. 

^barosv&min, on Mlm&66& Dar^ana, 508, 
n.5. 

^acl, 81,125,210 ; PuulomnI, wife of Indro, 
470. 

uncertain sense of, 201, n. 1. 

^uka invasions of India, 54. 

^'akadliOnui, weather firophet, 201, n. 1, 
392. 

^Akalya, author of I’ada P&fha of lligvcda, 

20 . 

^ftkalya, sage, 500, 517. 

('ftknpQni, author, 104. 

^akuntalA, Apsaras, mother of Bharata, 184. 
C^kvara Sftman, 253, 850. 

(akvarl, verses, 258, 809. 


^&kya, line, 21; alleged connexion with 

non-Aryan Scyths, 36. 

^iakataSkata, spirit, 242. 

^m&, goddess, 186, 212, 866. 

^mbara, son of Kulitara, demon, 129,181, 
286, 

^fimbavya Grhyu SQtra, 28, n. 8. 

^nitf, priest, 253, 825. 

^anaiccaru, planet, 200. 

^ndu, Asura, 2.32, 329. 

^findilya, sage, 854, 467, 576. 

^nkura, philosopher, 867, 501, 503, n. 6, 
504, 507, 508, 509, 612, 522, 531, 582, 
551,552, 553, 558, 560, 571, 574, 578, 579, 
595, 596, 599. 

^ankara, name of Rudra, 144, n. 8, 146. 
Vunkh&yana Aranyuku, 490. 

^afikhayanu Grhya SQtra, 413. 

^fifikliuyuna ^rautu SQtra, 847, 354, 476, 
^!ahstr, priest, 252. 

^arkara ^incuinQm, dolphin, 129, 201, n. 

n. 

Carva, god, 35, n. 4, 92,144, 147, 899. 
^arv&nl, wife of ^larva, 364. 
fa^in, as name of the moon, 122. 

^t&nikn, King, 394. 

^tapatha BrQhmana, 17, 19, 22, 2.3, 25, 29, 
36, 86, 02,90,106,110,113,110,117,144, 
148,182,188,192,193. 2(»8, 226, 229, 242, 
208, 804, 333, 347, 354, 40.3, 404, 409, 410, 
414, 410, 417, 421, 413, 450, 451, 452,453, 
457, 464, 406, 474, 479, 483, 495, 499, 517, 
573, 624. 

^latarudriya litany, 14-1, 150, 215. 

^atru, demon, 210. 

^’atruiijjaya, spirit, 211. 

^utyayuim Bruhmana, 18, n. 2. 

^!aunaka, on ^raddhus, 427. 

^'aundikeya, demon, 240. 

^vusl, motlicr of Indra, 81,125, 217. 
^Ugrus, i)eople, 106. 

^iCU A&girasa, a seer, 458. 

^itib&hu, see Aisakrta. 

^:iva, god, 30,76,137,144,148,140,150,200, 
862, 899, 525, 540, 623. 

^iva, as style of the jackal, 150, n. 4. 
^ivasathkalpa section of VQjasaneyi 
Saibliita, 452. 

^rfiddhos, offerings to dead, 427-62. 
(^ramanas, ascetics, 587, n. 7. 
gniuta ritual, 55, 98, 149, 177, 287-9, 289- 
09, 818-57 {see Contents), 429-62, 607. 
^rautarf i Devabhftga, sage, 482. 

CrauU SQtras. 27. 28, 29. 

(irftvana, snake offering in, 802. 
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fri,'goddess, 212, 360, 479, 

^mti, offerings to, 218. 

^Qdras, fourth class in Vedic society, 28, 
67, 218, 298, 299, 851, 371, 878, 481*. 496, 
634, 0.2. 

(!ukra, planet, 200. 

^iikrajyotis, Marut, 158, n. 6. 

^uJba SQtra, 488,607. 

^(Uv&na, spirit, 214. 

^una, as deity, 188. 

^unab^epa, legend of, 263, 282, 288, 341, 
n.2, 848, 400. 

^unakas, priestly family, 106. 

^unaibkuri, deity, 180, 306. 

^unftslrau, offering to, 323. 

^un&slrlya, Indra us, 323. 

Vusnu, demon, 130, 131, 227, 228, 231. 
^utudrl. os deity, 172. 

^veta, geniu.s, 802. 

^'vetuketu, teacher, 488. 

^vet&fvatartt Vpanisad, 499, 500, 510, 511, 
512, 514, 510, .>24, 520, .528, 529, 531, 540, 
545, 540, 550, 552, 500, 579, 580, 689, 590, 
591. 

fyaita SAman, 335. 

^\vflnia, dog of Vuina, 192, 406. 

a|)arna S&yakuymia, lust offerer of human 
sacritice, 282. 

^’yena, spirit, 242. 

Saddur^anasamticcaya, 505. 

Sadvin^'u BrAhmanu, 18. 

Sas^hl, offering t<i, 3C<b n. 1. 

Sastitantru, 505, 514, n. 5. 
Sa^tiUmtroddhArU'rQpu, 505. 

Siicrnmental sacrijice, 268-78, 323, 326. 
Sacred marriage, 117, n. 3. 

Sacred places, worship of, 631. 

Sacred texts, not created by men, 482. 
Sacrifice, 40,47, 48 ; us a gift, 257-60 ; as 
a spell, 26(J-4, 333, 350 ; attacked by 
Raksas(‘s, 23S ; communion and sacra* 
ment in Ibc, 208-78 ; Arc and, 285-9 ; 
materials of tbc, 278-85 ; of a god, 276, 
284, 332, n. 1, 019 : performers of the, 
289-99; removal of sin by, 204-H; 
theory of, in the BrAhmanas, 454-67, 
480 : used in allegorical sense in doctrine 
of transmigration, ,575 ; view of, in 
L'panisads, 495, 514, 576, 577, 578; 
Visnu identified with, 111 ; i»ceaf«oMagic. 
Sacrifice of Punisa and the origin of the 
world. 619-21. 

Sacrifteia) grass (barhus), as divine, 180. 
Sadesaspati, doty, 213,372. 

Sadasya, pritst, 298. 


SAdh^iu, oncient deities, 213. 

Sagara’s wife, 106. 

Sages, as cosmic actors. 436. 

Sahampati, Buddhist epithet of Brahman 
(according to Przviuski, for SabhApatl), 
209. 

SahosrAkfiia, spirit, 213. 

Saint, ite Salvation. 

St. Catherine, on God and the soul, 600. 

St. Paul, his doctrine of freedom from the 
law, 582, n. 6. 

Sakai, in Malay Peninsula, 11. 

SAkama^va SAmuii, 335. 

SAlajya city, 407, n. 7, 484. 

SAlAvfkus, hyenas. 197, n. 1. 

Sale, ns form of murringt*, 875, n. 1. 

Salic law, name given under, 868. 

Sulii, Bomiin, 39, 201. 

Salt. 323, 889. 841, 856, 870, 375, 886, 887; 
syinlKil of jirospcrity, 471 ; taboo on use 
of, 007. 

.SAlvas, people, 632. 

Salvation (tnok^ab way of, 681-4, 585-7. 

Salve from Trikakubli, 187, 188. 

SAmagas, priestii, 2.58. 

Suinuns, 16, 258, 814, 885, 872, 884, 519. 

SAmanyas, priests, 258. 

Samaii, Babylonian god, 222, n. 8. 

SAmuvedu, i, 16,17,19.52, 53, 402,416,488, 
490, 491, 519. 

SAmavidhAna BrAbmuna, 18, 382. 

SanibilA PAtlia, of Jtigveda, 20. 

SaihhitA text, mystie speculations on, 491. 

SAihkbyu, philosophy, 437, >453, n. 8, 488, 
484, 494, 503, 504, 505. .500, ii. 1,51(», 512, 
513, 526, 53.5-51. 5.53. 557, 559. 562, 665, 
n. 2, 578, 589,590, 603, 604, 005, 007, n. 1, 
609. 611.612. 

Sfnnkliya KAnkA, 532, 533, 534, 544. 

Sanikbva*Yoga phiUwophy, 20,503,548,544. 

Summitlyn.s, Buddliist setKMiI, views on the 
soul, 547. 

SAThtapana, class of .Maruts, 215. 

Siiniudru, ocean, 174, 175. 

Snmudrugupta, emjicror, 495. 

SAitivaruni, Manu, 220. 

SanutkuinAru, 493, 513, 517 ; see also 
Skamla. 

Sandhi .Stotru, 330. 

SannyAsa I'panisad, 578, n. 8. 

Saptudaya Stoma, 819, 3.50, 851. 

Saptavadhri, Atri, proWgd* of the Alvins, 
116, 227. 

SaraniA, divine })eing, 02, 128, 142, 241. 

SArumeya, dogs of Yamu, 128, n. 2, 192. 
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SaraoyQ, daughter of Tvostr, 88, 62, 104, 
n. 1,112,115,128, n. 2,174,198,205,229. 

Surapib, Egyptian god, 620. 

Sarasvant, male counterpart of Sarasvatl, 
178, 174 , 821. 

SaraRvatl, river, 8, 7, 151, 172, 174, 321, 
327 , 331. 3!U, 353, 411), 422, n. 4, 459; 
offerings on the, 352 ; speech, 197, 109, 
200, 213, 280. 

Sarpu and Anusarpa, demons, 239. 

Sarsupfiruna, demon, 2‘U). 

Sarv&nnuhlifili, deity, 212, 300. 

Surv5stivadins, Buddhist school, 53C, 548, 
550, 505, n. 5. 

Sarvavid, <leity, 400, n. 5. 

Satire, alleged, in IIV. x. 119, 132, n. 5 ; in 
Vr^ftkapi hymn fllV. x. 80), 133. 

Satis Cljundra Vidyaljlmsana, view on 
Greek origin of Indian logic, 012. 013. 

Sa^thilantu, mentioned in .Iain t<*xts, 505. 

Sattnis, sacrificial sessicms, 179, 290, 314, 
349-52. 

Satyajyotls, Marut, 153, n. C. 

Sutyak&ina, sage, 495, 490. 

Suuhlmra SAmaii, 335. 

Saudhanvana, a caste, 178. 

Saudhutivana.s, epithet of the Uhlius, 17C. 

Suura, planet, 200, 11 . 10, 528, n. 8. 

Saurva (^’arv'a), Avestan demon, 35, n. 4, 
139. n.2, 232. 

Savitr, god, 05. 80, 82, 92, 93, 90, 98, 105, 
100, 107, 1.57, 170, 187, 203, 205.200, 207, 
215, 233, 205, 331, 370, 408, 590, 020. 

S&vitrl. goddess, 05, n. 4 ; offering to, 213 ; 
see also SU5. 

S&vitrl verse, 105, 309, 370. 

Savour, see Tiiste. 

.Seale, us deciding fate of dead, 410, n. 8. 

Scapegoat, 203, 385. 

S(*eiits {(>un(Ut<i), nee Smell. 

Seeptleisni, 133, 243, 2t4. 

Schopenhauer, A., (’.erman philosopher 
(A.n. 1778-1800), 592, .599. 

Schrader, F. <)tt*t. views cited, 500. 

Scotus, .lohn I'>iug('nu (Erigena), 000, n. 2. 

Scythian religion, 39. 

Sctt, man likened to tl»e, 523 ; sec also 
Ocean. 

Sen foam, Namuci’s soul in, 131. 

Seasonal sacriflees, see Four-month sacri¬ 
fices. 

Seasons, offerings to, 201, and see ptu. 

Secrecy, in the rjainisads, 489. 

Sectarian marks, use of, 28, n. 2, 370. 

Seed, and body, 500. 


Seen (f^), and the sacrifice, 458,459. 

Self-restraint, 480, 586, 587; see also 
Asceticism. 

Sclf-sacriflcing instinct, in religion, 46. 

Selloi, of Dodona, 89. 

Semang, in Malay Peninsula, 11. 

Semites, and Sumerians, 10. 

Semitic influence, 25, 20, 41,101, n. 4,180, 
n. 1,222, n. 8, 229,208,273,274, 283, n. 2, 
290, n. 5, 803, n. 2, 804, n. 8, 388, n. 1, 
394, n.3, 418. 

Sena, wife of Indra, 125, 219. 

Senses (indriya), 480, 518, 537, 553, 554, 
550, 557, 550, 500, 563, 564 ; and objects, 
557, 558. 

Sensual elements in religion, see Phallic 
worship and Sexual intercourse. 

Sensus communis, 503. 

Scrjicnt of the deep, Ahi Budhnya, 130,137. 

Serpent.H, thcriomorpliic forms of deities, 02, 
]2(», 127,130,139, 234, and see Snakes. 

Serv’onts, see Slave and ^'Qdra. 

Sesame, offered, 359. 

Seven, number, 41, 79, 103, 105, 154, 102, 
334, 335. 

.Seven day week. 103. 

Seven Ilotrs, 201. 

Seven motlicrs of Skamla, 149. 

Seven rivers, 174. 

SevenSeers(RkfiasorKsis),201,220,294.410. 

Seven steps, us Inmd of union, 98, 375. 

Seven worlds, .503. 

Sex, assmulullon of, in case of victim, 280. 

Sex of future child, how foreseen, 391. 

Sexugesinml reckoning, 80. 

Sexual intercourse, in horse suerifice, 845; 
in Maliavnita, 3.51 ; labO(.»s of, 300, 307. 

Sexual union, Pravargyaasullegoryof^ 333. 

Sliailow of man, 404, 521 ; used lu magic, 
380. 

Shaking, as a magic device, 884, 385. 

Sliupe of the various altar lires, 31(5. 

Shurp-horncd bull, Soma as a, 1 OS. 

Shaving, as a ceremonial rite, 305; of beard, 

not). 

Slieep, 2.54, 279, 324. 

Sh<K)ting stars, 410, n. 7. 

Shutting of eyes, 307. 

Sickle, heated to drive off demons, 383. 

Siddhas, offerings to tlic, 213. 

Siglit (cnA'^), 458, 484, 553, 554. 

Silence, of Brahman jiriest, 297 ; taboo of, 
300, 300, 307, 308 ; vow of (cf. Arseniew, 
Archil' f. Religiofiswissenschaft, xxii 
207 II.), 608. 
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Silent death of the victim, 280, 281, 325. 
Silver, 28. 

Similes, in tlic ll{wni.sads, 506. 

Sin, 96, 215, 245-9,264-8. 810-12,322,477, 
527, 575, 576, 585, 586 ; caused by tiu* 
Fathers or the ([ods, 477 ; divine re¬ 
sponsibility for human, 527, 586 j ritual 
error as (cf. Latte, Archiv f. Iteli^hns- 
tcissenschaft, xx. 256 fT., 269, 285), 478. 

Sin. Semitic deity, 1<K). n. 5. 222, n. 8. 

Siiulhu, river, 174, 175. 

Sinlvill, go<ldeKS, 199, 201, 855. 

Sinking of earth in ocean, 022. 

Sira, as deity, 188. 

Slsura, demon, 241. 

Sisypbo.s, alleged Vedic parallel to legend of, 
116, n. 1. 

SItn, deity, 64, 186, 212, 214, 865, 800. 

SIta Savitrl, 128. 

Six-eyed, Narft^aiLsa as, 1(55. 

Skumbha, sup|M>rt us eosinie principle, 405, 
n. 8, 445. 452. 

Skumbha hymn of tlie Atbarvaveda, 588. 

Skanda. gfKl, 149, 150, n. 2, 212 ; sec also 
SanatkiiniAra. 

Skin (/rm), as organ of touch, .551, .7.50, 557. 

Skins, in ritual, 67. 197, 266-8, 875. 

Skuli, 150. 260. 267. 

Sk\, 8, 81, ,"7, 01. 77. 78. 80, 82, 95, 182, 
480: .vrc o/so 1 )yaus mo/Ileav(‘n. 

Slave, mode to prevent riimung away, 880 ; 
sec also (,'fi<lra. 

Sliivonie religion, 87, 40,121, n. 1,140, n. 0, 
628, 027. 

Sl<'<‘p. -45, 240, II. 8, 470, 475 ; as an evil, 
212 : rite t(» induce, 888. 

Sleeping on ground, in ritual, 808, 420. 

Sleeplessness, Imnisbod loTnta Aptyu, 885. 

Sloth. 471, 175, n. 8. 

Sriiadiblia, a warrior, 228. 

Smell {lihrdna, g«m//ia), 558, 554, .550. 

Smelling, or siiulllng, as mode of appro¬ 
priating essence of sacrifiee, 272. 

Smoke, as means of jmrificatlon, 888. 

Smoking, of young child, 867, 868. 

Sinrti, offerings to, 218. 

Snakes (ef. v. Negelein, Wcltnnschnuung, 
pp. 75 f.), as divine, 24, 68,19.8, 194, 218, 
862, 363, 364, 382, 445, 631 ; llaksase.s 
as, 145 ; see also Sorjients. 

Sn&tuka, religious student, 270. 

Sobhnris, shooting of arrows against the 
Maruts' car, 851, n. 8. 

5k)krates. Greek philosopher (469-390 b.c.), 
586, 613. 
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Sol Indiges, early Roman sun worship, 
626, n. 5. 

Solid food, ceremony of feeding (anmi- 
prd(^nfl) child with, 860. 

Soma, drink, 87, 91, 92, n. 5, 106, 109. 113. 
114, 121, 124, 133. 134. 139. 143. 151. 
154, 16tl-8, 176, 184, 107, 205. 228, 285. 
623. 024. 

Soma, god, 60, 62, 79, n. 0. 81. 82. 84, n. 4. 
03. 97. 104. 106, 112. 113. 114, 115, 116, 
117, 13t. 140, 141, 142.158.179,181, 182, 
188.103, 207,208. 218, 222. 225, 227, 255, 
26<t, 272. 273, 274, 819. 320. 321,324,353, 
360, 377. WWi, 409. 421>, 4,80, 431, 456. 458. 
460. 46(k 481. 

Soma Pavaniftmi, 2. 296, 297. 

Soma plant. 283, 284. 

Soma saeritlce, 13. 3». 93.109.121, 2.54. 255, 
265, 270, 271, 274, 275, 283, 2H7-1». 82tl- 
32, 313. 31Mt, 397, 885. 

Son, saerilleing, for father, 283 : soenres 
eshcnee of father on d<‘atli. 5K0 : .successor 
to name and being of grandfatlier, <136. 

SondergOtter, 38, n. 3. 44, 45. 55. 57, 61, 65. 
150, 186. 203. n. 1,212, 21.5. 

Sophists, 613. 

Sorcerers, [Miwer to see. .8tt2. 

Soul, 522-70. and see ulnnin and jwra^a. 

Soul-birds, 415. 

Souls of dead, as Hnksiises, 146. 147; 
places of the, 403-15 : tninsnuitation of 
the, 415, 416. 628, n. 1. 

Sound {^'olula), 554, 556. 

.Sounding holes (ujiaravas), ,828. 

Soutli, and Fathers, 411 ; and Yama, 148. 

South-east, world ot Fathers. 411. 

Sowingol Ihecrop, Aradu worship] k;( 1 at the, 
186. 

Space (o/.dfu, dif), 483, 485, 522, 525, ti. 6, 
.5H. ,561. .562, 51tt. 

Spill tan initiatory ritual, 377, 378. 

S|)C*cial deities, 203, n. 1. 

Speech, Vfie, 161, 162. 163. 168. 173, 174, 
453,455, 4.56, 467. 472, 484, 486. 517, 518; 
used III nuigie, 3IH). 

S]k;IIs, 2,14,18, 65 ; related to jirayers, 399 ; 
sacnhec us a, 260-4. 

.SjK'usippos, Greek philosopher, nejihew of 
I'hilo, 035. 

Sphatiiiikftrl (?), offerings to, 214. 

Spider, 523. 

Spinoza, 11., .Tewisli philosopher (a.i>. 1682- 
77), 530, 637. 

Sfiirit, and IxmI v, 403 ; see Soul; of barley, 
alleged representation of, 321, n. 4. 
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Spiritinn, 42, n. 8. 

Spirits, or demons, Wundt's classification 
of, 44. 

Spirits, of the dead and demons, 286, 287, 
288, 280. 

Spirit'Wonhip, as source of religion (cf. 
H. Naumann, Primitive GetneinechaftS’ 
htUuTt 1021; Weinrcich, Archiv f. RC’ 
li^umtwineneehajt, xxii. 821 ft.), 42-5. 

Spiritual man, as psycbopomp, 575. 

Spit ox, offering, see 

Spring festival, in month ^itra, 861,802. 

Springing, 270 ; of sacrificer at Vftjapcya, 
880. 

Sfbinda, possibly Iranian name, 7, 286. 

Sfma, Asura, 282. 

Spljaya, possibly Iranian name, 7. 

Sraofe’s palace, 622, n. 1. 

Staff, use of, in magic rites, 384. 

Stag form of Prajftpati, 208. 

Stammering speech, of consccmtcd persons, 
300, 802, SOS. 

Stars, as souls of the dead, 201, 416, 026, 
n. 1; worlds of the, 520, n. 7, 528 ; see also 
Great Bear, Morning and evening star, 
Nak^tras, Planets. 

Steherbatsky, Th., views on Buddhism, 540, 
547, 548. 

Steeds, of Agni, 154 ; of the go<ls, 87. 

Steps, of Vifnu, 108, 100, 854; seven, as 
lK)nd of union, 08, 875. 

Stoic philosophy, 010, n. 1. 

Stone, burled at house building, 863 ; use 
in ritual as Byml>olic of firmness, 880; 
used to se^iarate dead and living, 888. 

Stone building, not practised in Vcdic 
India, 10 ; tlicory of lieavcn os a, 021-8. 

Stories, as part of ritual, 800. 

Straining of Soma, 107. 

Stream, us divine. 120,127,172-4. 

Stn^am, transfer of, from one l)od to another, 
360. 

Strew (barhts), 34, 280, 287. 

Strophic composition, in the Rigveda, 10. 

Studentship, 809-78, 587, 588. 

Study, modes of, 370, 871. 

Styx, oath by, 104. 

Sub&la Upani^d, 501. 

Siibandhu, loss of his soul, 404, n. 5. 

Subject and object, 525, 598. 

Subrahmaoya, priest, 298, 296, 327. 

Subrahma^yg, formula, 125, 181, n. 4 , 
182. 

Substitution, of victim for self in sacrifice, 
208, 272 


Subtle elemenU, 587,554,576. 

Sud&s, King, pTot^ of Indra, 01,181,228. 

Suicide, 808, 459. 

Sumerians, 467, n. 4; relation to Dravidians, 
10,028, n. 5. 630, 

Sumitra, disguise of Indra, 125. 

Summer solstice, 851; as beginning of the 
Vedic year, 4, n. 6. 

Sun, 88, 60, 07, 88, 92, 156, 168, 179, 181, 
160,198,208,206,447,448,480, 517,518, 
520, n. 7. 528,624, 020. 

Sun b^t, 123. 

Sun spells, 809,838,885, n. 1,840,846,351. 

Sfin|tA, deity, 211. 

Suovetaurilia, in Roman sacrifice, 279, n. 5. 

Sfipurakrodin, spirit, 242. 

Superhuman man, os psychopomp, 576. 

Superior deity, belief in as source of religion, 
45, 40 ; see also Monotheism. 

Suplan S&rfijaya, sacrificer, 820, n. 1. 

Suriafi, Kassitc god, 018, n. 2. 

SQrya, sun god, 39, 60,05,66,88,02,05, 99, 
104,105,109,114,120,126,127,156, 180, 
218,243,823.324, 350,362, 876, 428, 451. 

SQry&, daughter of the sun, dawn, 93, 107, 
115, 119, 120, 170. 

SQry&candramasft, sun and moon, 122. 

SQiy ftmfisfi, sun and muon, 122. 

Su^ravjih, Purohita of Kutsa, 123, n. 7,181, 
259. 

SO^an, invented on analogy of PQpin, 400. 

Sus(H.‘nsiun ()f ofTering on trees, 55, 56, n. 8, 
140, n. 5,155,156. n. 8, 287,822,861, 365, 
385. 

SQtnw, 222, 242, 252,256.266. 

Suyajha, author of the ^ahkliftyana SOtra, 
28, n. 3. 

Svarbhftnu, demon of eclipse, 227, 281, 285. 

Svatavas, class of Manits, 215. 

Sv&tik&ri, offerings to, 214. 

Swan maidens, 40,151. 

Swans, as steeds of the Alvins, 114. 

Swinging, in ritual, 123,851. 

SymlK)lic gods, 203, n. 1. 

Sympathy, 480. 

Hymposiorit of Plato, myth of birth (U. v. 
W’ilamowitX'Moellcndorff, Platon*, i. 
866 ff.), 618, 

Syncretism of deities, 87, 88. 

Tabous, 188,197,267. n. 2,804-10,317,810, 
827, 888, 880,849,855,873,877,886, 420. 

Tacitus, on Teutonic religion, 627, 628. 

T^eva section of Vftjasoneyi Saihhitft, 452, 
458. 
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Tail of Tictim, offered, 826. 

Tailifiga, country, 682. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka, 112,140,144,241,886, 
400,486, 482,406, 408, 400, 508. 

Taittirlya Brfthmapo, 17,187,186,209,847, 
440, 448, 450, 452, 400, 502, 588. 

Taittiriya Saifahitft, 17, 110, 111, 160, 184, 
208,216,222,808,810,887,414,448,467, 
488, 561, 590, 618. 

Taittirlya Upani^ad, 402,498,510,513,515, 
521,525,526,555, 561,585. 

Takman, fever, 240, 881, 882. 

Tak^a, anake deity, 861. 

Tak^ka, snake, 104, 214, 400. 

T&mralipti, 683. 

Tanaros, Gallic god, 87, d. 3. 

Tantaloa, in Greek myth, 80. 

Tantras, 476, n. 1 , 508. 

TanOnapftt.g^, 188,165,160,818,820,349. 

Tftrk^ya, sun-bird or sun-horse, 100, 381; 
Vaipa 9 yata, bird king, 10.3. 

Tasmanian tribes, di8|X)8al of dead among, 
53. 

Taste ijihva), of flavours (rasa), 552, 554, 
556, 557. 

Teacher (guru), and student, 300-73. 

Teaching, 588,580. 

Tearing of bodies of dead by birds or beasts, 
014. 

Tell-el-Amarnu letters, 5, 88. 

Temples (for Greece cf. CAH. ii. 025 f.), 
‘258, n. 2. 

Ten, as sucitd numUT, 82, 420. 

Ten kings, battle of, 181. 

Ten-month year of gestation, 467, n. 1. 

Terremare people, various theories as to 
027. 

Terror as religious motive, 194. 

Teutonic religion, 85, 121, 027, 028, and see 
Gennanic religion. 

Tevijju Sutta, 502. 

Thales. Greek philosopher (0th cent. «. c.), 
doctrine of origin of world from water, 
008, 010, n. 8. 

Thank-tiffering, 259, 260. 

* Tliat thou art ’ us description of the 
alMolute, 506, 524. 

Theaitetos, Greek Mathematician (4th cent. 
B. c.), 085. 

Theft of fire, 102, n.l. 

Theism, 510, 511, 512, 527, 528, 546, 505. 

Theodoric of Verona, 618, n, 9. 

Theory of sacrifice in the Brftlunaoas, 454- 
67. 

Theravftdin, school of Buddhism, 565. j 


Theriomorphic ^ouls of the dead, 888,407, 

Theriomorphism. 47, 61-8, 70. 74 , 75 , 05 , 
105,114, 188, 184,151,168, 180-05, IVT 
208, 216, 274. 

Thetis, nymph, 183. 

Thieves, Rudra as patron god of, 150 ; dis¬ 
approved, 585 ; ordeal to test, 893. 

Thing-in-itself, 509, 598. 

Thlrat, transferred by magic rite, 885 . 

Thirteen, as sacred number, 834. 

Thirty-three, 82, 86. 

Thirty-three gods, 85. 

Thorr, Teutonic god, 37, 124. 

Thought, see Consciousnc.s.s. 

Thought and being, in Parmenides, 686,087. 

Thought in moment of death, as determin¬ 
ing rebirth, 581. 

Thousand : spies of Varupa (for numl>er, cf. 
Jacoby, Archiv /. JMigionsivissenachaft, 
xxii. 262 ff.), 247. 881. 

Thrace, ns source of transmigration doctrine, 
600, 007, 082 ; deit}', Darzales, 620. 

ThraStaona, Iranian hero, 127, 184. 

Three, sacred number, 41, 82,110,114,149, 
n. 2, 150, 167, 108, 205, 288. 420. 

Three abodes of Soma, 108. 

Three bucks of Somu, 108. 

Three birtlis of Agni, 150,157, 

Three brothers of Agni, legend of, 157,158. 

Three fires, 287-9. 

Tlirec forms of Agni, 157, 100. 

Three-hemleil, Nur&yunsa us, 105. 

Three-headed serpent, 127. 

Three heads of Vi^varfipa, legend of the, 
285. 

Three motlicrs of ^iva, 149. 

Three nights, marriage not consummated 
for, 870 ; obscuration of the moon by the 
sun, 181. 

Three Soma lakes, of Indra, lOH. 

Three steps of Vi^pu, imlUitcil by sacrlflocr, 
820. 

Three-wheeled chariot, of the Afvlns, 114, 

Threshing-fioor sacrifice, A^a worshipped 
at, 180. 

Threshold, not trodden on by bride, 875; 
offerings to POsan on, 107. 

Thrita, in Iran, 84,118,184.171. 

Throwing away in water, of garments, the, 
889, 890. 

Throwing up in the air, 287, 822. 

Throwing water over an object, 287, 889. 

Thrush, transfer of jaundice to a, 886. 

Thugs, patronized by Durgft, 150, n. 1. 

Thumb, peculiar use of, 111, n. 1. 
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Thumb Biie of the mind, 404. 

Thunder, 108, 190 ; moral lessons in voice 

of, 585. 

Thunderbolt, 124. 

Ti&mat, Babylonian deity, 81, n. 2. 

Tibetan origin of Buddhism, alleged, 80. 

Tides, influence of the moon on the, 122. 

Tiger-king, alleged offering to, 105. 

Tiger skin, 341, 353. 

Tilifiga, country, 032. 

TilphoKsiun Krinys, legend of, 38. 

Time, 44.3, 453, 400. n. 2. 483, 485, 522, 544, 
.54», 550. 551, 500, 501, 594, 013, n. 2 ; 
nee aim K5la. 

TlrYufit, 8. 

Tirindirn, j^mstbly Iranian name ("^Tlra 
and Indra, of whom Tlru is an epithet, 
A. GOtze, KZ. li. 152 f.), 7, 

TUtrya (“Tisya, Seiii(»h ; GOtze, KZ. li. 
140-51, from tvis), 023. 

Tisya. 14(i, 103. 

Tit hi. lunar day of liirlh, offered to, 201, n. 3. 

TochuriunK.Iii(h)-K«rop(‘ans(jM».ssiblyCeltie, 
C.All. II. 35 f.), of ceulum spei-eh, 034, ii. 2. 

Todus, worship of euttic bells and milk 
pails, 209, n. 5 ; suggested Mesojiutumian 
origin of, 034. 

Tcahly, art ol making, introduced from 
Meso|Hdaniia, <>24. 

Tongue {jihvu), 554, 550, 557. 

Tongues of lire, seven, 154. 

T<nisure {aid^arman), of ehild, 309. 

'I'oreh, as sun symbol, 07. 

Tortoise, eosinie, and divine, 81, n. 3, 112, 
192. 193, 190, 208, 242, 355. 

Tortures <if hell, 410. 

Tosula, cinintry, 032. 

Tosall, perhaps DlmuU, 032. 

TotcmiMn.4<i, 47, 49,54, ii. 1,74, n.5,195-7, 
207, II. 2, 209,270, 283, 284, 318, 342, n. 3, 
340, n. 4, 305, 378, ii. 3, 033. 

Touch 553, 554. 550, 557, 5(t3. 

Touehmg, in iimgie, 380 ; oneself in the 
oath, 395. 

Towns, not Kigvedic, 8, 10. 

Tfksi Trftsadasyava, a prince*, 100, 101. 

TrsUv, demon, 402. 

Trta, form of Trita, 400. 

Tracks, ohlitemted to deceive spirit of the 
dead, 418. 

Truitana (KV. i. 158. 5), 135, n. 5. 

'rmiyumliaka offcniig, 50, n. 3, 149. 

Trance, 407, 510, n. 9 ; as source of belief in 
spirits of the dead, 75. 

Tranquillity, 585. 


Transfer of deeds, 409. 

Transfer of evil, 885, 886. 

Transformation of gods (cf. v. Negelein, 
TTc/tonsc/irtMUtig, pp. 67 ff.), 241, 242. 
Transmigration, 54,180,498,514,585, 570- 
81.592,594,000,009,032, 636. 
Transubstuntiation, 320, n. 2. 

Trasodasyu, King, 90, 158, 226. 

Trfttr, protector god, 65,206. 

Trfiyamanft, deity, 400, n, 5. 

Trayastrin^a Stoma, 819, 850, 351. 

Treaty, .Mitra in connexion with (v. 

Negelein, BVftoiiScAflwung, pp. 170 ff.), 103. 
Tree marriage, j)Ost-Vedic, 184. 

Trees, 64, 74, 182, 184, 185, 213, 876, 681 ; 

sap in, 323 ; transmigration of, 526. 
Tretik ag<*, 82. 

Triad of gtKls, 150, 222, n. 8. 

Triad of obligations of man, 480. 

Tribal preferences in the Uigvedic worship, 
91,92. 

Triglyjiton, country, 032. 

Trikukubh, salve from mount, 187. 

Trilinga, country, 032. 

Tri[K»lye culture, 029. 

Tri^'oka, ordeal of, 393. 

Trisandhi, demon, 400. 

Trita, aneu nt deity, 34, 113, 120, 127, 134, 
135, 151,171, 245, 389, 400. 

Triton, (ireek deity, 134. 

Trittya, in (ireek sucrilice, 279, n. 5. 

Trivrt Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 

Tnitli {Hattja), 450, 471, 473, 479, 480. 
Tryambaka, epit bet of Uudru, 143,149, 822. 
Tryaruna, Iksv&ku King, 239. 

Tugra, warrior, 228. 

Tuisto, Teutonic deity, 020. 

Turu Kavuseyu, us an authority on the lire 
cult, 354. 

Tfirvuy&na, protege of Indra, 129,228. 
Turva^a, King, aided by Indra, 181. 
Turva^’us, people, 9, 034, ii. 2. 

Tvustr, god, 05, 87. 100, 112, 115, 122, 139, 
102. 105, 170, 177, 178, 198, 204-0, 207, 
219, 220, 235, 320, 334, 470. 

Tveggi, Teutonic deity, 020. 

Twelve days, at end of year, 177, 178. 
Twelve gods, in Greece, 35. 

Twelve nights, period of, 110, n. 2. 
Twenty-live principles of Suibkhya, 548,005. 
Twenty-six principles of Yoga, 548. 
IVilights (sandhye), oiTerings to the, 218; 

possible explanation of the Ai^vins, 118. 
Twins, uncanny |K>wers of, 118, n. 11. 

Two birtlis of Agni, 157. 
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Two births of Soma, 169. 

Two divine Hotfs, 226. 

Uccalf^ravas Kaupaycya, sage, 414. 
Ucchis^, remnant of oblation dei&ed, 24, 
445. 

Uda, variant of Udm, 632. 

Udagrftbim, priest, 253. 

UdalAk&^yu|Nt, offerings to, 214, 426. 
Udufikya, a spirit, 214. 

Udara^Andilya, sag<', 403. 

UddAittki, student of philosophy, 49.3, 517. 
UdgAtf, priest. 16, n. 3, 105, n. 7, 253, 207, 
314, 830, 335, 336, 338, 

Udra, Orissa, 632. 

Ugnis SzvcntA, Lithuanian fire deity, 87, 
161, n. 6. 

Ugra, name of Kudni, 141.. 

Ugrnjit, Apbunus, 184. 

Ugrampuvya, .\psurus, 184. 

Uhsing, L<*ttish deity, 121. 

UlQkhala, demon, 240. 

Uma, goddess, 218, n. 4 ; Huimavatl, 144, 

100 , 200 . 

Unda, variant of Tdra, 632. 

Unity, of the gods, 88 ; of tlie universe, 
507, 508. 

Universe and ubhoiiite. .522-8. 

Unnetr, priest, 208, 328, 330, 340. 

Unreality of the world, see ntdyd. 

Untruth {anrla), 470, 480, 485. 

I’piiiratr, priest, 314. 

Upugu Sau^Tiivasa, story of, 202, n. 2, 458. 
Upakosula, student, 588. 

I'pamft, wife of Ksutra, Indra appears to, 
125, n. 13. 

I'jmnisads, philosophy of the, Uhap. 20 ; 
referred to, 17, 20, 21. 22, 26, 54, 4(t3, 
404,44)5, 441.442,443,447, 448, 470.480 ; 
alleged Dravidian origin of name, 032. 
Upuvmti, demon, 240. 

I'lMitaksa, snake deity, 361. 

Upavaktr, priest, 253. 

Ujiavlra, demon, 240. 

Uruna (iKTha[)s a doulile of Vrtra, from rr), 
130, 103, 235. 

Uraspeya, demon, 240, n. 0. 

Urine, used in .Mugie, 383, 389. 

Urnfiyu, Gandhurva, 180. 

Lnivunassil, Mitunni form of Vnruna's 
name, 617. 

Urvari, deity of tiic ploughed Held, 04, 83, 
136, 137, 366. 

Urvar&pati, Indra as, 186. 

Urvayl, bride of I’urQruvas, 182,183, 200. 


U^nas, 457, and iet Kftvya. 

Ufij, family, 232. 

U 9 lnaras, people, 490. 

Usas. Dawn, 38, 50,87,93,95,105,114, n. 8, 
115, no, 122, 208, 214. 218, 243. 

I'tkalu, Orissa, <1.32. 

T'ttAnu|>ad, Wksniic |X)wer, 81, n. 8, 401. 

UttanmAr&yanu section of VAjastincyi. 
Samhitfi. 452. 

Uttuda, Sonderpitt, 64. 

Vftc, deity. 20, n. 3. HO. 190, 227, 849, 438, 
44^1. 470, 471. 610. 

VAeaspati, god of speech, 168. 

Vadhryayva, Agiii of, 158. 

VAdhftlu SQlra, 28, n. 4. 

Vahugn, Armenian d<-ity, ,33. 

VuikhAiiasa Dharmasfltra, 588. 

VaikhAniuut SOtra, 28, n. 4. 

VairAju SArnan, 350. 

Vatrupa Sainuii, 3.50. 

VaivAlcya, a spirit, 214. 

Vuifesikn, philosophical system, 545, 518, 
11 . 6, .559, n. 9. 

Vanravana, KuIktu. 10. n. 3. 242, 371. 

Vai^vadeva Uasirn, 93. 220, 255, 315, 331. 

Vai^yas, third class of Vedie society, 292, 
316. 317. 326, 339, .341, 368, 369, 370, 373, 
375. 395. 481, .576. 

Vaitana SOlra, 2Jh 345. 

Vailarani, and ilead, 153, ii. 5. 347, 412. 

Vuivasvata, c‘pith( t of .Manu, 112. 

Vaja, Hhhn, 176. 

Vajuvraviisa, father of Nnelketas, 4-10. 

VajusaiK vi Sartiliitu, 17, 19, 144, 347, 452, 
490, 499, 501. 

Vajjis, people, 36. 

Vala, demon, 128. 131, 163, 223, 235, 021, 
622. 

Valakhilya liymn, mode of reciting, 316,381. 

Vumadeva, A'Amndi-vas, 1, 227, 571, 584, 
609. n. 2. 

VAinudevya SAman, 335. 

Vanaspati, htrd of the forest, tree, 184. 

Vandana, reseue<l by Hie Alvins, 110. 

VuMga, place, (912. 

Vara, in VendhlfKl, 621,622. 

VArughna, bird form of V’erelhraghua, 08, 
133, n.G. 

VAruha Sutra, 28, n. 4. 

Varcin, Asuru, 131,231, 236. 

Vuruna, god, 25. 33, 34,38. .57, 60,71,83, 86, 
n. 3, 87, 88, 89. 90. 91. 92, 93, 96-104, 
105,112, n. 3, 113,120, 122, 124,126, 133, 
141,142,147, n.3.157,161,167,169, 177, 
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182,189,199, 200,215,21T, 220,283,244, 
246-9, 257, 268, 264, 205, 207, 280, 282, 
296,804, 811,822,328,829,881,884,846, 
847,853, 855, 860, 868, 364, 874, 876, 880, 
898, 895,407, 418, 4.8.8, 484, 485, 468, 409, 
478,474, 475, 478, 480, 481, 583, 584, 617, 
620, 622. 

Varuo&n!, wife of Vanina, 218. 

Varutri, demon, 402. 

Varfltrl, protector deities, 200. 

Voffi, cow as cosmic ]>owcr, 444. 

Va^as, people, 490. 

VftyinI, deity, 213. 

V&^kali, on the nutur<r of the Bnihnmn, 522. 

Vasifthn, Vusistlius, 1, 83, 91, 92, 131, 152, 
181,182, 227, 228, 251,201,201, 202, 298, 
853, 854, 420, 482, 570. 

Visi^^lui Dhurmn SOtra, 29. 

Vftstospali, god, 03, 04. 188, 237, 317, 303. 

Vasubimdliu, lluddluht philosopher, 504, 
547, n. 1, .518. 

Vftsuki, himke deity, 301. 

VasiiH, Agni's ussoeiute.s, 80, 91, 215, 222, 
223, 458. 

Vftta, wind god. 80. 92, 111, 139, 140, 402. 

VfiUii, ordeiil of, 393. 

Vutsaprl Hhfilaiiduna, sage, 402. 

Vatsus, people, 190. 

Vayii, Iranian demon, 31. 

Vftyn, wind god, 81,80,92,93,122,124,120, 
139, 140, Ml, n. 13, 1.51, 1.50, 107, 108, 
213, 323. ;131.339, 302, 370, 402, 158, 470, 
.527, .501, 577, 581. 

Vedas, 207, 514, 515 ; offerings to the, 213. 

Vedfihgus, 503, n. 1. 

Vcdftnta, meaning of term, 514 ; philosopliy 
of the, 503, 507, 533, 535, 545, 551, 552, 
553, .558, .505, n. 2, .570, 581, 012, 037. 

Veddtths, of Ceylon, 11,034. 

Wgi'tiition, infliienee of moon on, 122. 

Vegetation spirit, 44, M8,149, n. 5.180,197, 
n. 4. 

Veins, 500, 509, 587, 591. 

VendldA<l, 021. 

Verelhraghna, Iraniun genius of victory, S3, 
03, 08, 133, 171, 193, 235, n. 1. 

Vergiliun tradition, <119. n. 

Vesta, 37, 151. n. 1, 101. 

Vestal Virgins, 258. 

Vetasus, defeated by Indra, 228. 

Vibhinduka, Asura, 234. 

Vibhu, class of the ^bhus, 170. 

Vibhvun, ^bhu, 170. 

Vices, $ee Sin. 

Vidatliin, failicr of l.lji^van, 130. 


VideghaM&thava, and Aryan fire cult, 88,158. 

Videha, country, 28, 496. 

Vidhatf, an abstract deity, 205,206,360. 

Vighne^a, deity, 242. 

Vijarft, stream, 407, n. 7, 

Vijri&nav&da, Vijfiftnav&din, Buddhist 
school, 512, 558, 559. 

Vike 9 a, demon, 240, n. 6. 

Vilistifiga, Danavl, 125. 

Vimada, aided by the A 9 vins, 110. 

Vimukha, spirit, 242. 

Vinflyaka, ^'inftyakas, spirits, 242, 

Vindhya, mountains, 496. 

Vindhyavfisa (see Keith, BSOS. iv. 554), 504. 

Vindhyakuv&sa, 544, n. 5. 

Vip& 9 , as a deity, 172. 

Vir&j, 02, n. I, 430, 020, n. 1 ; as dawn, 
121, n. 5. 

Virginity, danger of interference with, 870. 

Viroeana, a demon, 506, 517. 

Virtues, 480, 585, 580. 

VirnpAk^a, deity, 213, 242. 

Virflpas, a suIkIi vision of the Angirases, 224. 

Viyirsnl, demoness, 241. 

VivpalA, given an iron limb by the A 9 vins, 

no. 

Vi 9 vajit, deity, 400, n. 5. 

Vi 9 vnku, aided by the Ayvins, 116. 

Viyvakarman, creator god, 193, 200, 207, 
205, 437, 438, 444, 4.50, 487, n. 7, 610. 

Vivvakarman IJhauvana, gives earth to 
Ka 9 yapn, 022. 

Vi 9 vamitra, Vi 9 vamitrns, seer and family, 
1, 91, 182, 184, 11. 12, 227, 283, 291, 292, 
490, n. 4. 

Vi 9 VurQ])a, demon son of Tvastr, 122, 127, 
128, 133, 1:14, 105, 205, 235, 401, 470. 

Vj 9 vusrj, all-creator gods, 207. 

Vi 9 vavasu, Gandliurvii,(>7,179,180,181,370. 

Vu've DevAs, All-gods, 75, 214. 

VisA<l. Asura, 234. 

VisnApu, found by the A 9 vins, 110. 

Visnii, god, 2 4, 00, 40, 57, 62, n. 4, 80, 88, 
92, 93, 98, 104, 100, 108-12, 123, 120, 127, 
131. U2.143.187, n. 4,192.197,199, 204, 
208, 213, 215,221, 229, 250, 291, 292, 293, 
820, 324, 842, 354, 300, 362, 420, 450, 458, 
401, 473, 512, 525,539. 570, 623. 

ViStAspa, Iranian King, 615. 

Vital airs, sec Breaths. 

Vivanhvant, Iranian deity, 84, 113, 171. 

Vivasvunt, ()erha|)S the sun, 34, 82, 83,'99, 
112,113,120,138,159,171,198, 203,;215, 
229, 254, 621. 

Volition, 478, and see Will. 
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Voluntary dcatii by Arc, as explanation of 
the l)Ik^, 302. 

VourukaStt, ocean in Iranian view, 135,023. 

Vows, 260, n. 5 ; of student, 303.304,371. 

Vf^kapi, obscure figure tn myth, 06, KW, 
102, 214. 

V|^i>a(vu. Indra hailed us Men& of, 12.‘>. 

Vftra, demon, 62,68,72.88.91.03.104.114. 
124, 131, 133. 134, 136, 142, 1.51, 161.163, 
108.192.195, n. 2. 205, 210, 220, 234. 235. 
266, n.7,4<;4,468,477. 

Vrtraliau, epithet of Indra (Magoun (Studies 
in honor of Illoomfield, pp. 197-210), makes 
it apply prinmriK to Agni, but uncon* 
vincingly), 33, 133. 

Vrfityu, N'rutyas, 24,117,148, 209, 337, 338, 
885, 402. 471. 

Vratya Stomas, 209, 337, 33K, 369, 496, n. 7. 

Vultures, as birds (*f omen, 193 , demous as. 
237. 

Vyaii^a, (lemon, 1.30. 

^■yasu, Yogabliusyu, .537. .548. 

Waking reality, compared w itli dreams, 508, 
558, 567-70. 

War god. Agni as, 161 ; IJrhuspati. 163. 

Warriors. 228. 

War-spell, see Apvu. 

Washing, as iiropliylactie means, 383; 
taboo on, 305, 306. 

\laler. as an el»-ment. 471. 172, 517. 525 ; 
us sonree ol the universe, 603. 

Waters (dj>oh). goddesses, 34. 38, .58, 60, 6f, 
82, 88. 97.104. n. 1. 135, 136. t H. 142,168, 
175. IKl. 182, 184, 213. 2U. 227 ; and 
Agni. 155, 156 : ns barrier between dead 
andliving, 422 : nunagie, 383,389 ; oath 
b>,395. 

W ater oKenngs, to the dead. 127. 

Water (jrdeal, .393. 

Wut«‘r spirit, in Narnuei legend. 131. 

t\ux image, used m magie, 389. 

Way (»! salvation. 581-41. 

tVay of the Fathers, .see pitnjdnu. 

Wu\ of the gods, see deiuifdna. 

Weapons, as divine (ef. Ayudhapuja, 
Thurston. Omens and Superstitions (J 
Southern Jndui, p. 174; lb)s«-, .JUS. in. 
235), 64,66,188 ; of Uudra, dcfaisiled on 
trees, 143. 

Wedding hymn, 2, 170, 37.'{-H. 

Wedding parly, trees asked to bless, 182. 

Wedding ritual, 330, 373-8, 31M». 

Weighing ordeal, for dead man, 393, n. 3, 
572. 

23 [uo.b. 32j 


Welfare, as deity, 213. 

Well, student not to look ut slmdow in a, 
373. 

Werwolves, 197, n. 1. 

Wheel, us feti.sh. 67, 105; and sun. 340. 

While ^ ajiiiA-eda, 17 ; sec also t,'alapathn 
llriVhniaim and Vujusaneyi Samhita. 

Wicked, fate of. 576. 

Wieland. in (fermanie mythology, 205, n. K. 

Wife of dead in funeral ritual, 418, 419 : 
of saenlieiT, YajarnAna, 265, 2<I6. 299. 
319. 320. 330. 332. 339. 361. 

Will, 215. .509, 527. .551. ,5.55. .557, .571. 586. 

IN'ilJ ()* the \\ isp, 238. 

Wind, us <h'it\, 38, .50, 138, 1.39. 140, 179. 
181 ; as element. .517. .525. .561. 

Wine, replaces mead m (ireere. 281. 621. 

Wings o( the mountains, enl off l*\ Indra. 
132. 

Winter. 127. 

W inter solstice. 15.5, 1I»0, 177, 191, n. 1. 

\Vipmg n\(ay ol sm. 24.5. 

\Viros. i.e. Itulo-Ktinipeuns. 6)8. 619, 

Wisdom ol Agio. 160. 161. 168. 

Wisli cows, 349. n. 2, 107. 

Wives of the gods. 218, 219, 296, 320 

Wodaii, (ierman god. 620. and see Odin. 

\Voll, leell km»\vn in the Kigveda, 23. 

Woll of hell. 110. n. 2. 

Wolves, Greek oflerings to, 197. 

Women, 56. 471. 475. 480: as mourners, 
418 ; in domestn* ritual, 358, ii. 3, 367 ; 
III Miihavrala. ;t5l ; marriage, 373-8 ; 
not initiated, 378. 

Wood|ieekei, eoniucted uitli .Mars, 626. 

Woods, eaten liy Agni, 154: haunted by 
Jtiidra, 145 ;.mgr( (li( nls 111 magie, 397.398. 

Wooers, in marnag<- ritual. 371: ol Agariste, 
mold ot legind ol. alleged denvaliou 
from India, 601 . 

\Vool, as eleansmg maliTiul, 3K3. 

Word, .v<-e^.,ogos. Spei eb. and \ue. 

Work, 167, and sec hannan. 

Worhl egg, 1.36. Ii2, .525, .528. 

>\'orld ol the ox. 177. 

Worlds, 5g(i, n. 7. 528. 

Worms j>ropdiate<l. 194. 

Worship ol dead and saerihee, 2.57, 425-32. 

Wrath, as eharaeteristie of Uudra, 113; 
us u deity, 2, 203 ; of the Maruts, depie- 
eated, 152 ; not to be shown, 585. 

Xanthos ol Lyilia, 614. 

Xenokrates, Greek philoso|)her (Itb cent, 
n.c.), 631. 
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Xenophanes, Creek pliilosopher (6lh cent, 
n. e.), «02, (MW, (W.'>. 

Xerxes, King (4M(l-l«5 n. c.), of Persia, 014. 

Yiiilu, Krng, lielfiert by Indra, 131. 

Yadus, ]K‘(iplc, It. n. 2. 

Yaju, Sondcri'dttin, <d sacrince, ]8C, 212. 
Yajnuvacas, 'vifc of, 471, n. J{. 

Yfijfiavidkya. a satje, llfl. HHt. ;i2a, ^.>4, 
4K;J. 4Jt.7, H»H, TdtO. 507, 5Ht, 512, 
5i:{, 515. 517, 520. 521.522, 52:j, 524,520, 
. 5 : 10 , 5;t0, 5Ki. 551.552, 574, 570, 5H2, 

.5M7, .502, 51t0, .501. .505. .500, .50K, 001. 
^■ajaav)ks< j»ni. spinl. 212 . 

^■aJllayaJni^a Sanian, JWO. 

^■aJ.lrvr■.la,' I. HI. 17. 10. 2|.. 25, 50. 70, 07. 
I(»0. no, 104. 140. 112. 144, 1 15, 1,50, 
1.50, ItiM. 170, 170, IH2, IH 1. 211.210, 21.5, 
221.201,2.52, 2.50. 40H, lltl, 100, 510. 
^’aJU^, Hi. 

Yaksas, si>inls70,210. 212. 

Yama, i;<a), :M. 00. 71, K2, Kl. K7, SM. 02, 00. 
1 10. 122. lOK. 1 IM. 1.50. 170 Ht2. 100, 108, 
205. 210. 220. 20(t, 217, 218. 280, .OtOt, 
•OtiO. UMi. 100. 111. 118, no. 101. 105, 110, 
MOt. 010. II 0. 021,ti22. 

^ am.i-Hakviisas. 7.0. 

^ ami. Vi's!! ! <4 ^■ama. SO, 8 I. 170, 108, 205, 
201.. 217, 218. MIN. 

\ask:i, aiillK.i t.l the Nirukla 20. 80, TOO. 
107. 117, 127. 108, 100, 150, Hil. 108.220, 
188. (..00. 

\ avail. 0 1. 


Y'atis. slain by Indra, 133, 226. 

Y"ava, barley, as spirit, 214. 

Yavakri, slain by a Gandharva and an 
Apsaras, 182, n. 9, 471, n. 3, 636, n. 2. 

Yavuiiani, Greek writing, 20, n. 1. 

Yawning, risk of soul excaping in, 404. 

Year, 79 ; offering.s to, 201. 

Yellow colour of demons, 237. 

Yggdrasill, fabulous ash, 172, n. 2. 

Yinia, ill Iran. 34, 113, 610. 

Yimak, in Iriinian legend, 020. 

Ymii, saerilice of, 619, 620. 

Yoga. ]ihili>sophy, 56, 81, n. 3,148, n. 1, 492, 
n. 4, 5(t5, 510, 535, 539, 541,543. 544, 549, 
555. 560. 580-01 ; alleged Dravidian 
orijiin oi name. 632. 

Yoga |)raetiecs,401, 402. 

Yoke, fiassihg under. 420 ; see also Hole. 

Yupakeyin, .vpirit, 242. 

ZaiiKtlxis. of Tliniee, 606, 

ZiidHir, Iriinian ccpiivjilent of the Ilotr, 34, 
251,2!) 1. 

Zeiiv. 36, 45, 85. 05, 102,117, n. 3,110, n. 5, 
3(t0. 418 : as I’iiler, 37. 

Zeus I’ranianllieuv, 280, n. 2. 

Ziii, (hrnianie god, 37. n. 2. 

Zoroavtd, (i. 7. 33. 00, 101, 117, 232, 468, 
460. (il l, 615. 616. 

Ziiroiislnan period ol Indian history, 
alii ged. 35, n. 4. 

Zr\‘iii. Iiiitiiiin, (i20. 

Zulus, bum onienluni, 281. 
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rup. .T28, 3519. 

akbnndakula, inipartitp ; 

time. 590. 1 

ukhula, fpitlK-t of Uixlra, | 
] M. n. i ; (tkhnlu dcvata, i 
145, :t27, n. 9. | 

o^HHOnaon, 3.52,3.5 MK 304, : 
397. 44^», n. 1, MI.5-7, and j 
set’I’ilioK of Ilie lire. ; 
asuiholra, lir( *onVTinj», 1(51, ! 
201. 2H9, 297. 317, 31K, i 
319. 321, 323. 514, 580, ! 
5H.5, .588. I 

afinistnntii, sacnticf, 1.5.5, 
2.5.5, 272.310.313.320- 32. | 
victim. 324. ^ 

ii!iuit(i<lh(!iiii, tif'itijuilhofa, 

297, '110, 317. tiiid sre ' 
nt of tliclircs. , 
(illhni/d, ap[)lic(l to flic cou, 
191. ; 

OMM. Mli)llc, 5 47. 
fit. move, 

ftlifliithfi. oh]cels (tf sense, ' 
.55 4. .5.50, .5.57 
fili^rd/iifa, cup, .330. 
iilirdint, haenfiei-, 1 H», n. 1, 
2.50, n. 3, 327, 335, 330, 
3-4M, 3.50, 351. 

400. ' 

fi(iftiSiii.st(>}iiii, sacrifice, 335, 
350. 

(iilulfhi/ft, cup, 32H, 339. 

(iilri, pn-ssin^ stone, 107. 
adhiiln ui<im, aiihidinviUam, 
4S0. 5.59. 

adliifdndu, plant, 370. 
adhifdlniuni, psycJiologi. 

cally. 480, .5.59. 
an. breathe, 400. 
iinatld. doctrine of, .547. 
uuauta. or ananda, uf ub.so- 
liite, 519. 

aimidrdh. people who do not 
believe in Indra, 433. 
«/<i/r«r«. in ^’ustra.s, 315. 
Cnubaridliyd. cow, 33 4. 
anunidna, inlerenee, 482. 

23 * 


aMti//H_/«.'f,ufteroffenngs,320. 
(inuriifia, verses in ^'astnis, 
315. 310. 

secondary 

x iisnt call. 295. 
aumdkifd. verse of invita¬ 
tion. 255. 

anrUi. untruth, 473. 479. 
finrladn'fi, sense (»f. 247, n, 4. 
untanhsa, 480, 520. n. 7. 

.501, <;m/.sre .\tinospb<T<‘. 
anlarifdina. eiip, .32{». 
aiilanidiniii, internal emi- 
troller, 527. 

ondhas, uscil (d .Soma. 107. 
anii(i}ird{'iino. .seeSolid food, 
ieedm<; of child « ith. 
iiimitniayfi. e[)itliel of self, 
51S. 

itir.'astiil.iffi, rile. 128, 429. 
iiinnrainhhatdyu ish, 320, 
321. 

iiiriiifidrya. mess. ,320. 
(inidfidryii/niniiui. liri. 2KH. 
ti/i/K ill. olleniiys, 338. 
iijiin rala. di-spisers oj Vuhe 
nf< s. (»22. 

(ijidiKi. mspiralam, 4.53,5.53, 
li. 7, .550, 504, .505. 
o/idfiii, fpitla t of sfaver at 
amriial saenfiee, 27 4, n.7. 
ii/Kinidrf’ii, platil, 2f»5, 384. 
404. 

f//ah\vo. filial ions, 325. 
a/a{nn'fira, tiidia as, .33.5. 
aptln 11 . Mfiuaiisa doefiine 
(.1. .57 4. II. 3. 

aptiirydiua (af>lonidinfi).U>Ttu 
of sacrifice, 33 4. 330. 
apsdra.'i, nn anm;' of, 182. 
aysnjit. .sense of, HI, n. 2. 
abhifiitva, sense of, 255. 
ubhijdava sada/io, form <*( 
s.ierihe(', 348. 351. 
abhixirarihfa, asjKTsion of 
the kin^;, 34<i, n. 0. 
amduava, snjierhuinan, used 
of psycfiopomp, 578. 


anir/a . drink of immortality, 
023, 024. 

arntdliyii. impure, 470. 
ayas, ineamn'* of, 22, n. 5. 
arshn, };ift for Snfitaka, 
372, 37 4. 

eeremony, 303 ; 
Mater. 427. 

arta, urla. Iraniiui counter- 
part ol rfn. 35. 
ax'iikd, plant, 142, n. 3, 355, 
303, 381, 390. 
avainas, Katliers as. ,329. 
axafilirHiii, liiial bath, 280, 
303, 30 4. 330. 

(ix diKi. a form ol hreath, 50-4. 
axdnfitrinliksd, inliTinediatc 
(•ons«'crat ion, 327. 328. 
oviilyd, i^morance. 515. 
(ivixilkyd. tenth da> m main 
p.irt ol dx'ddin'fiha. 3.5tt. 
(Ulild xdf\ liaimis the evil 
doei. 477. 

fU'iii. ori;;in of, from l*raja- 
pati s svsollin eyi-. 208. 
iirval(/ia. 33fi, 3 41.303, 398, 
527 ; as Jiome of ,\p- 
saiasc-s, 18 4. 

nrvitliii. horse-nature, 48 4. 
ai^Tiiinnlhii, horsi- saerifiei*, 
40, 03, 105, 11 4, IIH, 
1 19, 175, 195, 198. 199. 
200, 2<I2. 213, 218. 227, 
25 4, 2<)0, 202, 203, 279, 
285, 30 4. 31 1, 343-7, 389, 
470. 

aka luila), rif;hl. 35, 83. 
asddha. brick, 35 4. 
aslal.ds, oiferiri|;s on 1 be, 93, 
177. 197, 201, 280, 3<H), 
372. 42H, 429. 
asddhu, evil. 479, ii. 7. 
asu. breath, spirit, 233, 403, 
40 4. 405, 4 47, 4.53. 
asunlli, s|nrit-l<a(lm2. 405. 
asara (on etyrii. ef. (buiterl, 
/ier arischf HrlUconi^, 
I»p. 07 IT.). 232. 
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(ihatkkSra, iiidiviiluatiiiii, 
4:)7, n. 1, soil, N. 1, SI", 
siia, 5;t4, 54ii, 5s:i, (ii;;. 
nhima, niiii-injiiring life, 1 
1»2, 47(i. { 

(ihlna, S}icriJic< s, JU8, JUO. 
ahTdutjajha, unpkusunt, ; 

550, n.U. 

dKd<;<i, ctfuT, 201, n. 185, 
:>«!, 502. 

d}!,aH, hill, 240, 185. 
Auntmdrula, (‘ii|», 
uiinldhrlifu, lire. JJ28. 
frjananu, i^orojiHiriy, 

0,50. 

(i<j,Taiinna. (’Up, 020. 
iiiimUniinnl, ti-htiviil, 201, u. 

0 , 002 . 

diihdru, Imttcr libitt imi, 010. 
di>lirni, tpillH't of rOsaii, 
107. 

ujl/d, liiittir, 007, 
all, Jiqimtic lunl, 182, 
dlmada, 155, n, 2. 
ft tmnn. self, MK!, ii. .5, IH, 
U7,150-2.185,180.101. 
.507 -10. 515. 510-22. .508, 
511. .558, 5.50, 500. .5i;2-7, 
507-70. .578, 570, .581, 
.582, ,580. ,580 ; otyinoloKy, 
1.50. 451. 
fiiiuaunnil, 151. 
ttlmavdila, <loclrmc <•! .'><.11, 
rojcetcil by iluddliihiii, i 
.517. 

fKlliuvaiia, mj\iii}» of S<nuu 
with water, 107. 
nilhavaiiljfa, tub, 255, 028, 
020 . 

limmdii, bli.ss, nr aiianta, 
eternil y,<if ubMihite. 510. 
niiuudiiuiiiifa, epitlal ol sell, 
518, .521. 

ultli/ii, derivatum nf (ef. 
(iiinlerl. I>cr ansclic 
IVeUkOutfi, p. 00 : djn, 
fneiid), 105. n. 5. 
dfiildifaiKi, sueilui^ nut of 
Soma sluM*ts, 107, 010. 
,iyirl, ihvneatiniis. 101. 185, 
275.200.010.02,5,010.020. 
fnnanlrima, altar. 1,50, ii. 2. 
difUSjfOy eeremnny to prn- 
duee lout: Ide, 007 008. 


df/ua. form of uklhya sacri* 
(ice, 051. 

drya-satya, Aryan or noble 
truth.s, 550, ii. 11. 
dvasalhya, (ire, 150, 258, 
290. 

dvi(J, f<>nnuhu\ in Tdjaauyn, 

oil. 

dfd, lontjing, 180, 517. 
d^ir, name of milk, &e., 
mix(‘d with Soma, 107. 
dskdra, hiiceze, 007, n. 10. 
dstiua, jMistures in sittmp, 
.501. 

dsasynhali, ollennK, 000. 
dliavaiilya, bre, 157, 1.50, j 
104, 251, 288. 280, 010. | 
017, 018, 020, 025, 002, ! 
Oil, 110, 101, 470. ; 

it'aii, Latin parallel of Agni, 
101 . 

titHula, jilant. 01*7. i 

ithih) (nW//0. majiical I 
po^^eri5, iluddhist, 505, 

II. 1. I 

iiidriya, senses. 551. 1 

isldjiftrln. saenliee and trilts, \ 
2.50, 100, 178, n. 5, .570, ! 

,1.11. j 

tsli, haenliee. 010, 010. j 

i 

uKlIunlrya. fornmla, 015. 
uUhya, cup. 020. [ 

i vhlliya, s.ieriliee, 027, 001, j 
00.5.0.50.051. 

i ucchisiti, as abs(ilut<‘, 24, 

115. 

I M/ji/is. at clnse of vdjnjK'ya, 

I ' iiiiii. 

■ ulUiruxrfii, form of ultai, 
251, 025, 020, 000. 
utstnnta, I'vlensive or ob.so- 
kli. 17<;. n. 0. 

• w/.vuri'u, dismissal (estival, 

i 072. 

utsarffiudm ayauti, lorm 
I of Satlra. 052, n. 2. 

• uiiayanhfd istt, concluding 

offerMig, 000, 001. 
ttdavasdniyd islt, concluding 
oJlering. 001. 

uddiia, iip-brcutliing, 450, 
.501, 505. 

udiittibara, tree. 000, 000, 


341,363,867,372,376: as 
home of Apsarascs, 181. 
ud^ltha, part of Saman, 314, 
519. 

uddhita, of dead, 417. 
udyall, form of arrangement 
of verses, 014. 
v}/adravn, part of Saman, 
014. 

uftanirnd, etymology, 489. 
vjta^aya, post, 004. 
uyasad, ceremony, 027. 
upa-sad, 492. 

upasifia, organ of genera¬ 
tion. 550. 

upasllidna, reverence, 311. 
vpahavya, ollenng, 008. 
iipdu^usavana, euj), 028. 
upddhis, conditioning facts, 
.551. 

umd. linen, 000. 
wri/g<7/d, 20. n. 1. 
urta, SO. and see a,<a. 
tihif/a grass, strew used at 
wedding. 075, n. 4. 
wfira, uorms, 089. 

iln'as. I'lithers as, 029. 

rl:s<i, in sense ol Kaksas, 237, 
n. 1. 
rt, 418. 

Tia, riglil,ord(T,00,05.80-5. 
102. 2 40. 2 48, 219, 400. 
407, 418. 419, 409, 470, 
479. 487. 

rtviH-varuna, choosing of the 
jine.sts, 254 
rbhu, etymology, 178. 

iKdstaLd. in Mugliu, 122, 
428. 

j rdahi, ram, not sacrificed, 

I clad vni lat, that is this, 524. 

I OIOS, sin, 249, 485. 
rmw.sa, fierce. 111, 
ryd, as signal for reeilution 
of the ^astra, 015. 

fli/tai’ar/ttmm (probably cor- 
rt'sponding to cka and 
IT/), in Milanni, 017. 
aikddaftiia, uiumal ollering, 
000 , 001 . 

tradition. 182. 
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.-Itndrardi/m'c, cup, 320. 
aiftikf, form of soM/ramnwI, 
353, n. 1. 

odami, porruljje, 275, 445. 
odanapacaua^ tire to cook 
the porrid^fc, 150. 
om, 401,510. 5S0, n. 4. ,500. 

501 : offered to. 213. 
ofadhi, 175, otid see Plant**. 

aupatitsada, vow, 371. 
aumlna, linen. 033. 

mfinilivc in 
Mitanni. G17. 

kakubh, metre, 31.5. 
kauyapruddtiu, ^lfl of a 
dunjiliter. 374. 
karambha, oftennj's of. 321. 
karlra, jdant, 142, n. 3. 
karpusa, eott(ni. (531, n. 2. 
karmadtTas, ^<m!v by nuTit, 
.573. n. 11, ,520. n. 7. 
525. n, 1. 

karmint, work, action, 250, 
47K, 401. .502, n. 3, .5,53, 
57.5, .574, 577. .57«. 570, 1 
580, 501. 50(5. 507. 
kaUna, bowl. 255. 
kulpanajtodha (percept ion), • 
without iina^inution.550 
kavyavdhtnin (ef. Hloom- 
ti( Id. SfralhcrU'Fcstf><ih<\ 
pp. 12 fl.), 100, 2.54, 4251, : 
430. 431. 

kdrtmo, 4K3, 502, <ind vr 
Cau.sality. 

fcdrJrt^O. ofleiin^i, 135, 324. | 
kdryu, result, 482. 
kdryukala, time a*- an effect, ' 
500. 

kdrmpnrut.s (ef. .lltAS. 101(5, 
p. 300 ; 1024, j>. 04), 

mapie, 300, n. 2. 
kdla, It t, 485, 500 ; and see 
Time. 

kiydmbu, plant, 420. 
kuntdpa, liynin, 4<M). 
kuldifiril, form of arrange¬ 
ment of verses, 314. 

Aufo, grass, 111, 317, 30.3, , 
304. 300. 371. 
kusmdnda, ceremony, 350. 
krlyd, magic. 40. 


kcfavapaulya, rite. 312. 
ko^a. ImiwI. 255 ; sheath of 
.soul, 521. 

kaukili. form of ^au/rdmnnl, 
352, 3.53. 

kmtu, will. 4H4, 554, n. 5, 
5,55. 

kraniamiiktI. doctrine of. 
584. 

kruvym uhttua, .Agni as. 100. 
kravydd, Agni as (ef. Bloom- 
fiehl, Sfrntberg'FesIfiahe, 
pp. 13 ff.), KtO. 238. 357. 
kkfu, defilements, .5t8. 
ksatra, roval power, ul 
Varunu. 00. 

ksairtnlhrii. offering to 
secure one's lordship. 3 k5. 
ksuind, linen, 0.33. 
ksitnyu, 73, n. 0, 3518. n. 8. 
ksaiimti, linen, 033. 

khal, 350. 

kbadini, wood. 30(5. 
kfiarjilra, plant, 142. n. 3. 
khalu vai, 1-84. 

fidln^ri, possessing full pro¬ 
sperity, 340. 
pandha, see .Smell. 
fiandhfina arnl fiaiidlm, 180. 
gaurtMi ayana, sueriliei*. 350- 

flullid ndrd^ansl, 2.50. 
fidyairi, metre, 255. 
^drUapalya, lire, Agni, 1.57, 
158, 1.50, 2.50, 2(55, 288, 
31(5, 317, 318, 320, 325, 
:U4, 430, 431. 

gnru/.v, eonstitnents, 535, 
530, 540, 544. 548, 005, 
012 . 

fpipUi, second part of a 
Vai(,-ya's name, JJ(58. 
grhadevl, liousehold ih ity, 
70. 

firhapaii, lonl of the home, 
Agni as, 320. 
go, ftjrm of ukthyn, 351. 
ffttra. restrictions on mar¬ 
riage within the, 373. 
go-sava, offering, .338, 340. 
470, 

granthi, Jam technical term. 
504. 


grahas^ grasj>ors, 235; cups, 
255: senses, 554, 550, 

grdmflfjl-srti'u. offering. 340. 
grdivm. pressing stone, or 
(Oliplmnt. Siudtes in 
honor of liUmmfield, pp. 
228 ff.) mortar anj 
|K‘stle, 107. 

ghordedrtka, man of severe 
observances. .588. 
gbrdna, see Smell. 

eakms, see Bye and Sight 
, eaturavattins, those who 
' mak<- f«»ur portions, 313. 
eiitnrtha. stale of soul, 500. 
.570. 

I (7i/Mr/a>/r, formula. 350. 
eamusas, gohl<'(s of the 
pru'sts. 320. 
i eomus, ImiwIs. i>55. 

; carakd, form of saidiumonh 
3.52. 353. 

cit, <‘onsciousnes.s, ,510. 5.55. 
I citta, conseiousiH's.s, 555, 
.550. 50.3. 

dltt, thought. ,5.55. 
cetas, thought. 555. 
eoiiyo, (tffiTing, 300, 433, n. 

eyu, as technical term, 501. 

clitindomas, days in u Suttra, 
3.50, 351. 

jtigdl}, metre, 255. 
janns (jatiarloko), 528. 
jiiwblin, convulsions, 381, 
II. 7. 

jiildn, e|uthet of absolute. 
401, 403, .500. 

jaldifii, Budra's remedy, 113, 
152. 

;//«•«, sec Tanti- aufi'l’ongue. 
jUninmukla, idi-al of a, 584. 
jlvdtmnn, empirical soul, 
.525. 

jnhn, ladle, 301. 
juhotayah, forms uf offiTiiig, 

204! 

jyoliHtoma, general type of 
Soma sueriflee, 334-0. 
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jyolis, form of a^nistoma, 
851. 

jlUifum, form.s of trance, 
Buddhist, 595, n. 1. 

tukh, fashion, 205. 
takmn, cur|>entcr, 208. 
ini Ivam nai, that thou arl, 
50(1. 524. 

Utdvaumn, epiUicI of abso- 
Jute, 401, 50(1. 
iunu, body, 880, u. 4, 480. 
titnfihavis, oflerinii to three 
forms of AiJtn, 817. 
tnpas, licat, aseetieism, 210, 
80(», 8(»8, 800. 807. 480, 
487. 514. II. 11, 500. 

Uipas {l(iftolokn), 528. 

Uimas, darkness, as a p.tma, 
585. 580. 

taraknu, olfercal t<» Haksuses, 
824. 

(inkn, relleetion, .501. 
ItiTiuinu, e‘<‘renioh>, 218. 

(a/iiJmi/dro.eert'monial, 100, 
800, 885, 800, 478. 

Idpasa, lixiian as eim- 
trasted with (’hnsliaii, 
447. 

Idbuvfi, alleged identits witli 
tulK>o, 082, 088 
hldu. Iranian form, 8. 
iithi, lunar da>, no! early 
Vedie, 28, n. 2. 
liujaati, as soul state, 500, 
n. 0. 

ioinidta, dubious sense of. 

20, n. 4. HI. n. 2. 

Iiiruf/aua i.sti, saeriliee, 821. 
lintulmja/m, in morning 
litun\. 815. 
truftubb, metre. 255. 
liHiks, fashion, 205. 

(I’ue, «('<' Skin. 

(/m.imjKTHlivi termination, 

500. It, 0. 

liak^a, effective ilesire. 484. 
ilakfina, lire, 157. 150, 251, 
208, 288. 810. 817, 818. 
820. 821, 822. 81-t, 478. 
doA-^iruS, us epithet of I)a«n, 
121 . 

dak^inds, fws, 200. 852, 405, 
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datta, give, ddna, gift, 480. 
dadhikrd, sense of, 100. j 
dayadhvam, be compassion* ; 

ate, daijd, pity, 480. i 
darbha, grass, 70, 80, 142, ‘ 
n. 3, 829, 804, 300, 307, ‘ 
872, 897, 480. 445, 472. 
dnn'i, ladle, 25 i. 8.59. 
dufa/a’i/rt, on'ermg, 842. i 
da^ardlra, ten-day rite, 885. , 
du^ahotr, formula, 850, 801. , 
dasra, wonder workers, 111. ; 
IJakHdifann, form of new and 
lull-mooii sacriJiee, 820. 
ddiiaslutis, praises ol gilts, i 
250,400, ; 

daman, in Avesta, 487, 
n.O. 

ddmyala, lie subdued, 480. 
dikm, conscerution, 182, n. ! 

10, 270, 285, 800-8,800, I 

880,841,877,11.2,401, , 

020 : elyimiiogy ol, 802. ' 

duhkhti, pain, 550, 550, n. , 

11 . ! 
dumirdhn, not sacrificed, ; 

821, ! 
durUdrdasa, impleasant, | 
550, nil, 2, 8. j 

dilrvd, plant. 142, n. 8. ' 

deva, sens<‘ ol term. 75. 70, j 
281, 282. 

dauijaiKi, kiml <*r di if y. 70. 

(h vanid, sen.se ol, (iKi. 
dcvanajt'ta. In doniestie 
ritual, 215, 850, 801. 
dfitti/diia, way of the gods, 

1 t. 15, 1()0, 575, .570. 
daiva, form ol marriage, | 
880. : 

dri<7, hostile spirit, 84, 88, 
280, 4()0. 

dronahala^'a, wotiden vessel, ; 

di ddu^ti, year, 4, n. 0. 
(/rd(/«(u/«/.twelve-da\ offer- j 
mg. 177, 178, 814, 885, ! 
850. j 

dhammaydna, Buddhist ' 
term, 550. 

dliurma, law. 801, 479, 481, , 
510, n. 5, 517, 518. 
dharmau, law, 84, n. 4. , 
240. 470. 


dkarmya, 547. 
dhdman, form or abode, 
487. 

dhdyyds, verses in ^astras, 

815, 810. 

dharand, fixing in memory, 
372, 591. 

dhdrdkirahas, cups, 329. 
dhwand, might, 401 ; see 
also Dhisana. 
dhvtnyas. of priests, 828. 
dhl, meditation, 251, 4t8, 
550, 022. 
dhlti, 448. 

dhrtavrata, of firm ordi¬ 
nances, 479, n. 5. 
dlirti, libations, 844. 
dhydna, meditation, 391, 
517, 555, 11. 8, 550, n. 1. 
dliruiu, cup, 829. 

nakra, riflered to Vuruna, 
175. 

naraka lohu, liell, 400. 
ua (oi nfi) x'arUutnu (ap¬ 
parently uava and vri), 
til MiLanni, 017. 
ndnalvu, diflerencM", 483. 
nuudlmuhha, Fathers us, 
427. 

titlinaii, name, 455.480,554. 
ndmard/m, name and hirm, 
580, 578, .570, 

Hdrakdh, ol hell, 110. uu. 

0 , 8 . 

ndrd^ansa, cups, 820, 380 
nihsthd. eoneentration, 517. 
Ni^adas, not used in donies- 
tie ritual, 8.50, 450. 
nidhaita, finale ol S>amau, 
814. 

myaiK as Imal principle, 
550. 

niyama, hell-restramt, 501. 
mrudlutpa^bandha, oller- 
mg. 824. 

«m;ur«/ju(r<i#/<x, to evade 
\ aruna. 07, ii. 8. 
liinrda, indifleienee, 504. 
tuvul, inserted verses, 258, 
205, 815, 310. 
invrtti, relraming from 
activity, 488. 
msud, form ol literature, 
492, 11. 1. 
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nllagriia, epithet of Kudra, 
142. 

neti. nepativc of ulfeolute, 
491* 5(Ki, 521. 

tree, 25, 541, 
593 : as home of Apsu- 
rases, 184. 

nijasa, reiiiineiution, .515. 

jKmznvarlantKi (|irobal)ly 
coniieeted willi jmnen, 
and piissihly with vrt), 
Mitanni. 917. 
paucuhotT, h)rmula. 359. 
paucainttius. tliose wIki 
make Ii\e portnnis, ;J13. 
pat\cc(i>tamn]ipd(i<i. fornuilii 
of eansatioii cif niiserN, 
594, n. I. 

patiiisfimiidjas, fdh'riiips lo 
the pods willi their wives, 
32(». 

I'Urijmiiii, epithet of various 
pods, 114, 

ptiTtditduhidSy eoiieluditip 
verses. 259. 

Iitinpltn a. M'ssel, 32!». 
punuirtiiii, (orni ol arraiipe* 
iiieiit of MTses, 31 I. 
pansdil. asseiiihl\, 492. 
jiaristnnlJiifdiKt, emiiiieia- 
tioti, 5fM. 

pariksifo, inatfers requiriup 
inN’estlpatioii, 559. 
j>(iri)l,.sfi, hevotid pt reep- 
lloll. fH2. 

Iiuroly.sdkdmtt, the 

K eoiidile. 459, n, 8. 
IKiroliSajinipi. 459, n. 8. 
pUTopUi, ol tleud, 417. 
jtama, tree, piirttyinp iii- 
lliienei' of, 120, 
jiald^a, wt>od, 319, 3H. 393, 
395. 

jiavomdiKi, ejiithet ol Sotiiu, 
HI7 ; lorni of .April, 317. 
paidhii (i.e. jtdvaha), lorni 
ol .Apni, 317. 
pdUa, olkrinps, 359, 588. 
paid, filaiit, 44)2, li. 5. 
pdni, ace J lands. 
jtiUnlvata, cup, 330, 331. 
pdda, see I'eet. 
papa, cm), 249, 479, ii. 7. 


pSpa-krti/d, 479, n. 5. 
pdpmnu, evil, 381. 
pdyu. see .\niis. 
pdrtlia, libations, at rdjo- 
8U(/a, 311. 

/idnYinu fr«(W)ia,fortniphtly 

offerinps. to the detul, 
428. 

pdvlrax'}, dauphter of the 
liplitninp, 173. 
pindapiln/tijHa, offerinp to 
the I'atheis, 129, 4;i0. 
futu, used of Soma. 1»17. 
/u/ri/fijufi. 1 n domest !<• 11 1 ual, 
390. 391. 430, 131 ; in 
sdkaniedhas, 322. 
pdrifdnai" udmi), way of tire 
Fathers. 11.190, ,575, 579. 
jnniistivaiia, e<‘remon\. 399, 
397. 

jtuitipi, pood, nient. 479, 
11. 7. 

pufrn, derivation of, 580. 
pudfitdtt, person, 517. 
jnid<<tilutdda, in iiuddliisin, 
517. 

juiniirddficffa, 289, 317, 318, 
ami sff J{e-estah!ishtiient 
of the fires. 

jtutiarmrluit, see Jlemued 
(ieath. 

purusn, sjarit (erisime and 


iridu idua 

), 191 

.208 

220 

291, 

282, 

3.52, 

3.55, 

.pr5 

437, 

438, 

111, 

4,52, 

153 

451. 

499, 

503, 

511, 

521 

535, 

539. 

537, 

5 12, 

511 

5.58, 

.559. 

.592, 

582, 

n. 5 

589. 

919 

21. 



purususillila 

H. 

101, 

125 

189, 

3.52, 

405, 

438, 

480 

189, 

902. 





puriiitmdkijd, vtrsr-, 291, 
295. 

purorut, vrT.ses in ^'astras, 
253, 315. 

piitaOhrl, %'essel, 255, 329. 
jnhrla ^•rdddha, form of 
offerinps to tlie dead, 
427. 

slcerls ol the .Manils, 

151. 

pTstUija sudahn, form of 
saerifiee, 323, 330, 348, 
350, 351. 


praATfi, base form of .sacri- 
liee. 313. 

prakrti, nafim', 483. 510, 
532*5, 559, 592, tiOl. 
prasidtha. form of verse. 253, 
314. 315. 

pTajhd, eoiiveiousness, in> 
teileel. .513, 548, 551, 559. 
557, .598. 

prnjiuVmnii ^ ooiiseioiis oi 
mti'liipeiit self. 557. 
prajildua^haiut, made up 
luti'Hipenee, 520. u. 2. 
prujhdmditd. intelleet-ele- 

im'iits, 557. 

praUpaik m (.'astras, 315. 
pnUthdra. part ol Siiman, 
314. 

pndtjalsn, perei ption, 482 , 
m 1 >ipuapa. 559, 590. 
jirtdifdhdra, siippri-'sioii of 
till' orpalis (•! sensi'. 591 
piadhdiia, matter, 519. 
pmjnlva, sense (tf. 255. 
prahhuUis. leprr-seiil ma¬ 
terial \iorid, 531. 
pramnidlia, alh‘pe«l e<ni- 
ireMoii uilli I'roiiK Iheris, 
38, 289, n. 2. 
praviK, sense of. 111. 
{travtira, enmneralion ol 
seet imei’slors ol su<’ri- 
heer, 319. 

puwurdi/ti, saenfier', 98, 213, 
255, 309. 327, 332, 333. 
435, 190. 

pruvrUi, iie1ivil\, 483. 
pnisUtrti, Inmdh-s of pniss 
as K j»resent inp tlie saeri- 
fieer, 320. 

pniv/«rri,parl olSamaii,3J 1. 
prdjua, as smil slate, 599, 
n. 9. 

lirdji'iit dIman. 520, n. 2, 599. 
prdnu, breath eirllei'tivel), 
or s|M'eifi(;ally expiration, 
209. 403, 401. .531, 5.53, 
551, 559, .591, 595. 
pranas, lireatlis, 352, 4.52, 
451. .531, .5.53, 559, .591. 
595, 589. 

prdnamaifa, epithet ol sell, 
518. 

jirdnatfdvia, ripulation of 
the breath, 591. 
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(Virmrtw, in Hraliman's 
name, 308. 

fdkd^Uikd, offering, 429, n. 3. 
^dki'fira, v<»w, 371. 

^nmitrn, lire, 325, 359, 

t of houseiiokler, 

58H. 

^lUkantha, epithet ol Itinlra, 
143. 

^ipwifstd, epithet til Visnu, 
lOH, 109, n. 3. 

{•ivti, its I pit lift <if Hiidra 
(el. (iini(<rt, J)(‘r (msthc 
IVellkotitii, 79), 143, 
n. 2. 

< i^ua, see l*enis. 

{l[•lnl(^eva, phallus warship- 
pers, 75. 

{}/fdla, plant, 111. 

<,u, cart/v, <»33. n. 1. 
i^ukru, eup, 232, n. 2, 329 ; 

epithet ol Soinu. 107. 
^iiKriiju, v«i\v, 371. 

lorm a! .\gni, 317; 
epithet al Saiiia, 107 ; 
epitht t ai l{u(ira. I 12. 
(^u.wta. allegtti eestalie iin- 
plieahon al. Mil. 
riild, a.s N'tdte wejipaii al 
llutlru, !5tl, II. 7. 
n'llofienti. allenng, 09, 70, 
197, 35K, 359, 301. 
rtfnifi, al'leriiig, 330, 337. 
{raddlid. hull), 210, 372, 
427. 

erf, lieantN, 249; see (tl.so 
Vii. 

( rolrn. see mid Hearing. 
( niiisat saeritienil ejill, 253. 
{■lidji, MiuntI al sun, 100 . 
{Tiisiitfia. oi \'rtni, 130. 

'<adm'(iUa, parlian of Agnl- 
(Ihia, 320. 

\od<i[nL Mieriliee, 09, 327, 
335, 339. 

sanisad, gathering hir dis- 
eusMon, 492 

sdnisrfidni hmiitsi, offerings, 
342. 

NtimsAdra.s. iinpiTsMons, 578. 
samsiiai^'d, eantaot, 5,57. 
simhidpa. eoneeption. 517, 
551, 555. 


Baccaktnija, in Pali literu- : 

tore, 395, n. 7. 
sai-ijfid, perception, 578. i 
somjudna, 405, n. 3, 578. j 
satobrhatl, metre, 315. 
saHavartunna (jK>.sbibly con¬ 
nected with sapta ami ; 
irt), Mitanni term, 017. i 
sattra, sec Sattra. 
sultiHi, as a fiuna, ,535, 539 ; 
in traasniigrution, 579, 

II. 2. 

sdUvas, jirineiples, list of, 
m Namkhya .system, . 
5;i2-4. 

satifOy truth. 2t0, 248, 472, , 
173, 479.4H0 ; see also Tiu. 
salifd (liil.ti), 528. ^ 

siidam/iiispd, ii pliint, 392. 
sailiis, seat, i.e. lint, 81, n. 1, 
298, 328, 329. 
sapniibi, rt4!itionslnji, 373. 
siipluliutr, lonnulae, ,330. 
sublid, ussenilily, t|ieing hall, 
159, 2.5S. 290, 313, 025. 
sabliyii, tiro. 4U7. 
soiiKisti, sense dulaous, 
.500. n. 11. 

sdinddlii, idisarplian. 591. 
siitmiiKi, a lorin oi breath, 
.501, .50.5. 

stinidvarluiiti. eerenionv at 
end ol siu<lentshi|>, 300. 
s(impd(<i. reniiiiinl of bntlei 
ollering. 397. 

sainudiijhniiii, .him techniciil 
term, .501. t 

M/iniiij. epithet of Vanina, 
90. 

seimiKis, passings of the 
.Soiuii, lt»5, 11 . 7, 297, 
328- 31. 

sdviirnd. substitute for Sai’ji- 
inu. 229. 

snviis, various oflerings, 400, 
401. 

sai'ihidpalii, <letennmate 
(|H“reeption). 559 
sdhdraf\^(is, as epithet of 
Agtii. 100. 

sdl.iDiiedhtts^ oftenngs, 08, 
2S9. 322, 323. 

.s<j(/i/(i/<Ar<i, oflerings, 330, 
3;t7. 

good, 479, nn. 5, 7. 


s<i«u. Soma’s abode there, 
169. 

sdmidhenl, kindling verses, 
319. 

«drtZ/ii/a, co-ordination, as 
principle of knowledge, 
537. 

Sdintra, cup, 330. 
stddln, sense dubious, 506, 
n. 11. 

sidhraka, wood, 344. 
sukbu, pleasure, 556. 
sujHirTKU bird, saorifiec 
takes form of, 458. 
sura, god, 232. 
surd, drink, 91,92,235,265, 
339, 352, 353, 384, 407, 
429, ,585. 

siwnitth, doctrine of. 504, 
n. 3. 

susumnd, vein, 591. 
susluli, lovely praise, 251. 


suhdrdasa. 

pleasant. 

550, 

nn. 2, 8. 



srikltnfil.d, 

lormiila, 

259, 

320. 



sula-siivu, ( 

iflering, 3t0. 

sul.siiui, sense ol, 533, 

n. 3. 

srj, erciite. 

80, n. 3. 


sonufi'dutdli 

, I'aHiera 

a'-. 

sdutramduh 

, saeriliee, 

131, 

255. 2<i5, 

, 271. 283, 

285, 


317. 389. 

shundhii. 111 lJuddlusm, 209, 
578. 

sthapnlfsnvu, ofieniig, 340. 

stiitriipi. verses, in (,'astras, 
315, 310. 

sliuiKi, lorm of chant, 485, 
480. 

sitinuihhdiias, formulae, 315. 
482. 

sUnli, the result attaine<l, 
1-S3. 

siidtidin, student who has 
performed bath, 372. 

sjtar^'ii, see I'mieh. 

siiirli, memory, 482. 

srdkiijii, amulet, 388, n. 1. 

.ST«e, ladle, 254. 

svadha, saeriliciul call, 147, 
322. 407. 

st’n6/idrrt, imuite nature, us 
final prineijile, 550. 
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svayamvaro, fonn of mar- 
nuge, 119, 373. 
gmr (hka), j 28 . 
svarasimun, days, 350. 
svurdj, e|nthft of Indra and 
Vanma, 96 
nHirpaloka, 179, n. 7. 
wdra, cliip. burned at eial 
of suerifiee. 2HG. 

9Xdhu, siicnfieiul call, 11'7, 


152, n. 11. 253, 322, 
356. 

siistnkri, A^in offered to 
us 320. 345, 360, 376. 

hndayn-uiithu, heart basis. 
565. 

Imnvuut. Indra us. 328. 
httvtryajiKi, form ct ollerni)i, 
316. 


baslo, sfc Haiuis. 
hanyojamu eup, 330. 
hitikdro, part of San)an,311. 
hrdaya. la-art, 565. 
hnhytijfid, pleasant,556.n.2. 
hf liivo. «'\elaination of the 
.\Miras, 233. 
hoir b)rniulae, 356, 396. 
Iiiuihi. dnbuMi-* orij'in ol 
tcim. .•591. 
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Theodor Benfey. From the Pahchatantra, through translations of translations, have 
come some of the most notable books of medieval Europe, such as the Directorium 
(1270/ of John of Cai»ua, the Buch der Beispiele (1483t, and so on. down to that gem 
of racy Tudor English, the translation (1570) of Doni by Sir Thomas North (reprinted 
by J. Jacobs. London, 1H88).—The Hindus have a way of emboxing a second story 
into the first, a third into the second, and even a fourth into the third. The result 
is confusing. These eraboxmeuts arc here shown in an ingenious and self-explaining 
way, by putting into the margin vertical wavy lines, single or double or triple, as the 
case may lie. Thus the continuation of an interrupted story is found at a glance. 

Volume 16. BharavPe poem Klritftrjuniya or Aijuna's combat with the Kir&ta. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit into German and explained b\ CaRlCappelleb, 
Professor at the Universih of Jena. 1912. Pages, 231. Loyal Price, $3.50 

The subject-matter is taken from the Mahu-Bhrirata. The Kirata or mountaineer 
18 the god Shiva in disguise. A valuable lutroduction and various other useful 
additions are given. 

Volume 16. The ^Q-huntalft, a Hindu drama by Kaiid&sa: the Bengali recension 
critically edited in the original Sanskrit and Prakrith by Riciiakd Pxsciir.L, late 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Beilin. 1922 Pages. 2'<0 Royal S'". 
Price. %h. 

The mafitenhcce of the literature of India. Pischcl died in 190>>. Under many 
difficulties, the hook (all except a couple of sheet.s) was beautifully printed by 
Kohlhumnier of Stuttgait. Then came the world-conflagration. But the book was 
coinpleteil and issued at la4. 

Volume 17. The Yoga-ayatem of Patahjali, or the ancient Hindu doctrine of con¬ 
centration of mind : embracing the Mnemonic Rules (Yoga-sutras) of Patahjali. the 
Comment (Bhashya) attiibuted to Vyusa, and the Explanation {Tattva-viii 9 .\ra(li) of 
Vachasputi-Miyia: translated from tlie original Sanskrit liy James HaUohton 
Wo(>l>K,ProfeBKorof Philosophy at Harvard University. 1914. Page.s, 422. lioyalS''. 
Price $5. 

The Comment is the okb'st systematic exposition of Voga-doctnne, written lu 
Sanskrit, that we pOB8es.s. Although the book consists of three sepamte woiks, these 
are so distinguished, one fiom anothei, by dirterence^ of type and otliei devices, that 
the general impression one of a<lmirable clearness 

Volumes 18 and 19. The Veda of the Black Yajus School, entitled T&ittiriya 
SamhltA. Translated from the original Sanskrit jirose and verse, with a running 
commentary. By Arthxju Berriedale Keith, B.C.L. (Oxford;, of the Innei 
Temple, Barnster-at-lnw. and of His Majesty’s Cohmial Office, sometime Acting 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Oxford, Author of ‘ Resj.onsible Government 
in the Dominions’. Volume iJS, kandus I-IIl; volume 19, kandas IV-VII. 1914. 
Pages, 4044 374 = 838. RoyalPrice, $10. Not sold separately. 

This work, in spite of its large extent, is notable foi its well-iounded completenesh. 
The entire text is translated. The commentaiy runs pari jm.'tu with the version, and 
is presented with the utmost typographical perspicuity. An elaborate introduction 
is given, treating of the relation of this text to kindred texts, its contents, language, 
style, and date p about 600 b. c.’). and the religious ritual of ancient India 
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Voluxnet 20 and 24. Hig^Veda Repetitions. The repeated verses and di^tichs and 
stanzas of the Kig-Veda in systematic presentation and with critical discussion. By 
Professor Maukice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Volume 20 contains Part 1; The repeated passages of the Rig-Vedu, systematicully 
presented in the order of the Rig-Veda. Volume 24 contains Part 2: Comments and 
classifications from metrical and lexical and grammatical points of view, and irom 
the point of view of the themes and divinities of the I'ejieated passages. Also Part d: 
Lists and indexes. 1916. Pages, 4 206 = 714. Royal 8°. Price, SIO. Not sold 
separately. 

This work is the first of three natural sequels to Bloomfield’s great Vedic Con¬ 
cordance: 1. The Rig-Voda Repetitions. 2. The Reverse Concordance ; 6. The Vedic 
Variants. A draft of the second has been actually jirepared by Bloomfield. And he 
and Eilgerton have in hand the first draft of the third, a systematic presentation and 
critical discussion of tlie variant readings of the Vedic texts. The aim of this work 
on tlv‘ Rcj'etitions in to help us to undei-stand the oldest religious document ol liulo- 
Kuropean antiquity. 

Volumes 21 and 22 and 23. Rima's Later History, or Uttara‘R&nia*Charita, an 
ancient Hindu drama by Bhavabliuti. Critically edited in the original Sansknt and 
Prakrit, with an introduction and Knglisli translation and notes and vaiianU, &(■ 
By Shrii'AD Kri.siixa Belvalkah, Graduate Student of Harvard University. 
(Now. 192o, Professor of Sanskrit at Beccan College. Poona, India) 

Dr. Belvalkar, when leturnuig to huliii in 1914 fiom liis studies at Haivard. shipjied 
hi8 manuscript-collations and oth«'r jiapers and liis books Ity llie German fi-eightcr, 
Pangturni. In August, 1914, the Fangturm was interned at the j'Ort of Palma, 
Balearic Ishimls. In 1919. she was released. In May. 1920, Dr. Belvalkar reeoveied 
hi.s papers. 

Volume 21 was issued in 191.*). comj)letc. 

Uf volume 22. the first 92 I'Uges, containing the text of the wiiole play, have been 
in print since Januuiy, 19ir>, awaiting foi ovei five and one liiilfyearh the leeoveiy of 
the material for the rest ol the book. 

Of \olume 23, tlie niateiial included eoIIation-Mlicets giving the readings of maiiu 
Bcn))ts from widely-separated ))aiis uf India, from Nepal to Madras, from Cahmtta to 
Bomhiiy. In sjute of the generous a-ssisturicc of IDs Mate.sty’H Secretary of Mate for 
India in Council, the work of getting the loan of these mss. was so great that it 
seemed best not to try to do it again, hut to await the release of the Fangturm.—- 
There is hope now that volumes 22 and 23 may be issued. 

Volume 21. R&ma's Later History, Siq. Part 1. Introduction and translation. 
(Prefixed is a convenient p>noptic analysis of the play. The introduction treats of 
Bhuvabhuti's life and date and woiks, and includes a summary of the RTima-story as 
given by the Ram.d^ana. Lanman adds an essay entitled ‘A method for citing 
Sanskrit dramas.’ The method i*- lery simple and practical.) 19ir). Royal 
Pages, 190. Price, $3. 

Volume 22. K&ma's Later History, &c. Part 2. The text, with index, glossaries, 
&c. (This was printed at Bombay, with the exquisitely beautiful typ»’, newly cast 
for this work, of Javaji's Nimaya Siigura Piess, and upon paper made at Oxford for 
this edition. Each Prakrit speech is followed by the Sansknt version in imuiediate 
sequence.) See above. 
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Volume 23. Eftma’s Later History, &c. Part 3. Explanatory and critical epilogue. 
(Cntical account of the Manuscripts. Running expository comment. The variant 
readings of the mss. The typographical ‘ make-up ’ of Comment and Variants into 
jiages is such that they go puri passu. These epilegomena close with an essay on the 
two teiUmdilions of the play, a time-analysis, a note on the Hindu stage, &c.) See 
above. 

Volume 24. Hig-Veda RepetitiouB. Parts 2 and 3. By Professor Bloomfield. 
Described above, with volume 20. 

Volume 26. Rig-Veda Br&hmanas: The Aitareya and Kausliaki Brahmanas of the 
liig-Veda. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By AitTHUR Berriedale Keith. 
D.C.L., D. Litt., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Regius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Corai)arative Philology at the University of Edinburgh. 1920. Pages, 567. 
Royal H"'. Price, S7.50. 

The Vedic literature falls into three cleaily sundered groups: the Vedic hymns or 
Mantras; the Brahmanas, ‘ the priestlies ’ oi' ‘ priestly (discourses) ’; and the Sutras- 
Keiih thinks that the Aitareya is not later than 600 B.c. The plan of the work is 
like that of volumes 18-19: elaborate introduction; translation; running comment 
on the same ]iage. The skill of the jnR-stly story-tellers is at its best in the splendid 
legend of Cunah(,'epa (threatened sa< ntice of son by father: ef. Isaae, Iphigeneia, 
Phrixos). T)es]»ite the ]>seudo-])rofundity and j)iierility of the Brahmanas, they arc of 
genuine signihcance to the student of Hin(iu antiquity, social and religious. And 
th<‘y are in fact the oldest Indo-Eurojtean prose extant. 

Volumes 26 and 27. Vikrama’s Adventures, or The Thirty-two Tales of the 
'J'hroiie. A colh-ction of stones about King Vikrama, as told by the ITiirty-two 
Statuettes that su)>}>orted his throne. Edited in four diflerent r('censions of the 
Sanskrit original (Vikrauia-chanta oi .Sinhrisanadvritrih 9 ika| and translated into 
Kngll^ll with an introduction, by Franklin Kdgerton, Professor oi Sanskrit 
.it the University of Pennsylvania. Nearly ready. 

Vikiama’s Adventures is one of tbe inosl famous story-books of mediieva! India. 
Vikrama is a kind of Hindu King Arlhui, an example for real kings. Kdgerton hojies 
that hi'' work may prove suggestive a? a model for students of comparative literature. 
The text of each of the four recensions is printed in horizontally parallel soctions, so 
that each section of the first version is followed by the conesjionding section of the 
tliree other versions in immediate sequence. And tlie translation is treated in like 
manner. Comparisons are thus facilitated to a degree never before attained in a work 
of this kind. 

Fnun all thi's, Edgerton leconstructs, wdth some detail, and with reasonable 
certainty, the original work from which the current versions are derived. This he 
presents in the form ()f a Comjiosite Outline, the concrete solution of a problem 
m literary genetics. 

Volumes 28 and 29 and 30. Buddhist Legends. Translated from the original 
Pall text of the Dhaimna-pada Commentary, by Eugene Watson Burlingame, 
Fellow of the Amenc.in Academy of Art.s and Sciences, sometime Harrison Fellow 
for Research at the University of Pennsylvania and Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit at the 
.lohns Hopkins University and Lecturer on I’ali at Yale University. 1921. Pages, 
362+ 370-1-378 = 1110. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. Price. $20. 

Dhamma-pada, or Way of Righteousness, is the name of one of the canonical books 
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of the Buddhist Sacred Scriptures. It consists of 428 stanzas. These are reputed to 
be the very words of the Buddha himself. The Dhamiua-piwla Commentury. comjK)sed 
by an unknown author in Ceylon about 450 a. D., purports to tell the circumstanoes 
under which Buddha uttered each one of these stanzas. In telling them, it narrates 
299 stories or legends. These stories are tin* preponderating element of the 
Commentary, and it is these which are hert* translated. 

In style and substance the tales resembh' those ol the famous Jutaka Book, Uie 
Buddhist Acta Sanctorum, a counterpart of the Legends of the Christian Saints. 
And they present many parallels to well-known storn^ of mednevul liteiature, 
Oriental and European. For eomj>ar.itive study of such parallels (a mo'‘t inviting 
task). Doctor Burlingame’s Synoi)se8. clear and brief, will prove a ver> great 
convenience. Ills vigorous diction suggests familiarity willi such • wells of English 
undefyled ’ as the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer, The work gives a vivid 
pictuie of the everday life of the ancient Buddhists-monks, nuns, la> disciples. It is 
til us,incidentally, an admirable preparative for the study of the more dirticult Buddhist, 
books in the original. As especially attractive stones may be <-ited ; Lean (Jotanu 
seeks mustard-seed to cure her dead child; Murder of Great Moggullunii . Buddha 
lalsely accused i»y Chinchii; the Hell-pot. A critical and hisloncal intioduction is 
jtrefixed. At the end is an iuiflhiirut index. 

VolumeB 81 and 32. The Religion and FMloBophy of the Veda and Upanithads 
By Arthur Bekkiedale Keith. D C.L., D Litt. ol the Innei Temple, Barnster-al- 
Law, and of the Scottish Bin : Kegius Professsor of Sanskrit am! Comparative Philo 
logy at the University of Edinburgh 1925. Pages, 5H4-t 352 =710. Royal H" Not 
sold separately. Price, $10. 

This work aims to iireseut to the student of religion a eompKdiensive but concise 
account of the whole of tin* religion and jdiiloiiiophy of tin' Vedic jnuiod in India. 

. For the Indianist, in particular, the lull and cleai treatment of the ni}thulogy and 
ritual will prove of especial value 
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